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To  thost;  uhr)  havt;  Cf)iitribiitf'd  to  this  volume  their 
iiK^niories  ot'  my  fatlier.  rritiiisms  of  his  work,  or 
records  of  his  friends,  I  owe  a  deep  del)t  of  gratitude. 
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ami  C.raham  Dakyns,  have  latel)-,  to  my  great  loss, 
passed  away — into  that   fuller   "light  of  friendship  '— 

"  a  clearer  day 
Than   onr  poor  twilight   dawn   on   earth." 
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jjround 
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JUNE    BRACKEN    AXD    HI ATHER 

(Dkiucation  of  "Thk  Dk.vth  oi   (Enone''  to 
Emii.y,   Lady  Te.nnvson) 

Thkrk  on  the  lop  of  the  liown, 

Tlie  wild  heather  round  nie  and  over  me  June's  hi^jh  blue, 

When  1  look'd  at  the  hrarV:»^n  so  bright  and  the  heather  so  brown, 

I  thouyht  to  myself  I  would  offer  this  book  to  you. 

This,  and  my  love  together, 

To  you  that  are  seventy-seven, 

With  a  faith  as  clear  as  the  hei;,dus  of  the  June-blue  heaven. 

And  a  fanry  as  summer-neu 

As  the  green  of  the  bracken  amid  the  gloom  of  the  heather. 
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RI'COLI.T'CTIOXS    OI^    MV    FARLV    LII-E 

By    I.Mn.\-,     LaIA     Tl.NNYSON 
Writtt-n  for  her  sun  in  1S96 

You  ask  mu  to  u-W  yon  sonieihiiiL;  of  in\-  life  bctorc 
marriai^e  at  Horncastlc  in  l^incolnshirc;.  It  woukl  Ijc 
hard  indeed  not  to  tlo  anythint;  you  ask  of  nie  if  within 
my  power.  To  say  the  truth,  this  particular  thing  you 
want  IS  somewhat  painful.  The  first  thing  I  remember 
of  my  father'  is  his  looking  at  me  with  sad  eyes  after 
my  mothers-  death,  lier  I  recollect,  passing  the  window- 
in  a  vi-lvet  pehsse,  ami  then  in  a  white  shawl  on  the 
.sofa,  and  then  crowned  with  roses — beautiful  in  death. 
I  recollect,  too  being  carried  to  her  funeral ;  but  I  asked 
what  they  were  doing,  and  in  all  this  had  no  idea  of  death. 
My  liti;  bi.'fore  marriage  was  in  m.uiy  ways  sad:  in 
one,  however,  unsfjeakably  happy.  No  one  could  have 
had  a  better  father,  or  been  happier  with  her  two  sisters, 
Anne  and  Louisa.  Although,  if  we  were  too  merry 
and  noisy  in  the  mornings,  we  were  summoned  by  my 
Aunt  Betsy  (who  lived  with  us)  all  three  into  her  room, 
to  hold  (Hit  our  small  ha!uls  for  strij)es  from  a  certain 
little  riding-whip  ;  or  if,  later  in  the  day,  our  needlework 
was  not  well  done  we  had  our  fingers  pricked  with  a 
needle,  or  if  the  lessons  wci-e  not  finished,  we  had  fools' 
caps  put  on  our  heads,  and  were  banished  to  a  corner 
of  the  room.  INIy  aunt's  nature  was  b\-  no  means  cruel ; 
she  was.  on  the   whole,   kind  and  dutiful  to  us.  yet  no 

Henry  Scilwoou.  s  .sister  of  .Sir  John  Franklin. 
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doubt  with  L't'fort  on  lu;r  {'.wi,  tor  sluj  had  no  insiinclive 
love  of  children. 

.\inoui(  our  neighbours  \vc  had  as  h-icnds  the 
Tennysons,  the  Rawnsleys,  the  Hellinghanis,  and  the 
Massingberds.  The  death  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Cracroft, 
was  among  my  early  tr.^^  idies.  lie  had  been  on  ])ublic 
business  at  Lincoln:  and  on  his  return  to  1  lorncastle, 
was  seized  at  our  house  with  Asiatic  cholera,  a  solitary 
case,  which  proved  fatal.  Ourselves  and  his  tl  lughters 
heard  of  it  in  a  strange  way.  We  were  in  a  lent  at  a 
sheep -shearing,  the  great  rustic  festival  of  that  day. 
A  village  boy  came  into  our  ti-nt,  and  sw.irnied  up  the 
jjole,  saying  to  us,  "I  know  something:  ycnir  lather  is 
dead."  We  hurried  home,  <uid  we,  three  sisters,  were 
])Ut  b\'  m\  aunt  (lo  ke-ep  us  quiet)  to  the  hitherto- 
unwonted  task  of  stoning  raisins.  This  made  me  so 
indignant  thai  I  threw  my  raisins  ov<-r  the  edge  ot  the 
bowl,  an.l  forthwith  my  aunt  caught  me  up,  ami — so 
rough  was  tlie  treali-ieiU  of  children  then — banged  my 
head  against  the  door  of  our  okl  wainscoted  rooms, 
until  I  called  out  for  my  filhir,  trying  aloud.  "  Murder"  ; 
when  he  rushed  in  and  saved  me. 

My  next  memory  of  ir  lather  is  his  giving  me 
Latin  lessons  :  and  at  this  time  1  somehow  came 
across  a  cojjy  of  Cymbcline,  which  I  read  with  great 
deli<Tht  Then  we  had  our  fust  riding-lessons.  1  well 
recall  my  dislike  of  riding,  when  my  pony  was  fastened 
to  a  circus  stake,  which  I  had  to  go  round  and  round. 
Unfortunately,  much  as  my  father  wished  it,  1  never 
became  a  gix^d  horsewoman.  He  himself  was  so  good 
a  rider,  when  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were 
volunteers,  that  he  could  ride  horses  which  no  one  else 
could  ride — so  my  grandnujther  would  tell  me  with 
pride — adding,  "  Your  iath<;r  ami  his  brother  (both  six 
foot  three)  were  the  handsomest  men  among  them  all." 
At   that  time  he   kept  guard   with   liis   ieiiow-\-oiunieers 
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<)Vt;r  the  I'lcnch  prisoucr.i.  who,  lie  said,  wt-rc  always 
ohc'cri'iil  and  always  singing  their  i)atriotic  songs. 

Hut  U)  return  to  my  sisters  anu  myself.  I-dr  exercise 
we  generally  look  long  walks  in  tlu?  country,  and  1 
r(!nieml)(_'r  that  vvIumi  staying  at  my  father's  house  in 
IJerkshire  '  we  often  used  to  wander  up  to  a  tower  among 
our  woods  where  a  gcumt  old  lady  lived,  called  ISlack 
Jane,  who  told  our  lortunes.  We  had  our  favourite 
♦•heatricals,  too,  like  other  children.  v>ur  tlramatic 
performances  were  frequent,  and  our  plays  were,  some 
of  them,  drawn  from  Miss  lulgeworth's  tales.  I  was 
always  fond  of  music,  and  used  to  sing  duets  with  my 
soldier  cousin,  Richard  SclKvood. 

At  eight  years  old  I  was  sent,  with  my  sisters,  to  some 
ladies  for  dailv  lessons,  and  later  to  schools  in  Brighton 
and  London,  for  my  father  disliked  having  a  governess  in 
the  house.  So,  much  as  he  objected  to  young  girls  being 
sent  from  home,  school  in  our  case  seemed  the  lesser  evil. 
My  sisters  like-d  scIhkjI  ;  to  me  it  was  dreadful.  As  soon 
as  I  reached  the  Brighton  seminary,  I  remember  that 
tor  weeks  I  ap[)eared  to  be  in  a  horrible  dream,  and  the 
voices  of  tin;  mistresses  and  the  girls  around  me  seemed 
10  be  all  thin,  like  voices  from  the  grave.  I  could  not 
be  ha[)py  away  from  my  I  ithe'r,  who  was  my  idol,  though 
.liter  a  while  I  grew  more  accustomed  to  the  strange  life. 
.My  father  would  never  let  us  go  the  long,  cold  journe)- 

'  [E.xiK.xcT  from  a  Lktikk  from  my  MoiHEk  tn  .Mr.s.  (iKAN\iLi.K  liKAM.KY, 

April  23,  1S73. 

"To  think  of  your  having  oeen  amonj;  our  AUIworlh  giants  (the  monuments  in 
Al'iworth  Church)  !  I'ibworth  belongeil  to  my  gramhiiother,  a  Rowland  from 
Wales.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  go  there,  for  all  the  grand  pine  grove,  which  backed 
it,  w.is  cut  down  as  soon  as  it  was  bought,  some  years  ago,  by  some  London  man,  and 
I  hear  it  has  sunk  into  a  mere  commonplace  house.  The  little  estate,  in  which  were 
•!ic  ruins  of  Bechc  Castle,  w.as  ours.  The  tombs  are  those  of  the  'de  la  Beches.' 
ihcir  pedigree  was  said  to  have  been  taken  down  to  show  to  Queen  Elizabeth — when 
>he  came  to  look  at  the  old  yew  tree,  the  remains  of  which,  I  hope,  still  exist — and 
never  to  have  been  replaced,  so  that  no  more  is  known  of  the  giants  than  that  they 
were  'de  la  Heches.'  Neither  do  we  know  if  they  were  really  our  ancestors,  as  they 
have  been  reported  to  hr,  or  whether  the  report  rame  from  our  having  owr.eil  the 
remains  of  the  castle.'' — Ed.] 
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at  Christmas  time  from  IJri^hton  to  1  IdrncastlL-,  but  came 
up  to  town  for  the  vacation,  and  look  us  for  tri-ats  to 
the  National  Gallery,  and  oilier  i)lac('s  of  interest. 
Great  was  the  joy.  wlun  the  summer  holidays  arrived, 
and  after  tra\rllinL(  l»y  coach  llirounh  lh<'  day  and  ni_<;ht, 
we  three  sisters  saw  W'hittlesea-mere  ^leamini;  under 
the  sunrise.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  within  sight 
of  home. 

When  1  was  eighteen,  my  Aunl  Uelsy  Kjtt  ^is  to  live 
bv  herself  alone.  We  spent  rather  recluse  lives,  l)nt  we 
were  perfectly  happy,  my  father  reading  to  us  every 
evening  from  about  half-past  eight  to  ten,  the  hour  at 
which  we  had  family  prayers.  Most  delightful  were  the 
readings;  for  instance,  all  of  Gibbon  tliat  could  be  read 
to  us,  Macaulay's  Essays,  Sir  Walter  Scott  s  novels. 
For  my  pri\atc  reading  he  gave  me  Dante,  Ariosto, 
and  Tasso,  Moliere,  M.i^  ine,  (^)rneille.  Later  1  read 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Jean  P^'.al  Richter  ;  and  for  En-lish — 
Pearson,  Paley's  Tranlation  of  tlte  liarly  Fathers, 
Coleridge's  works,  Wonlsworlh,  and  o!  course  Milton 
and  Shakespeare.  We  had  w.dks  and  dri\cs  and 
music  and  needlework.  Now  and  again  we  dined  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  neighbours  dined 
with  us  ;  and  once  a  year  my  father  asked  all  the  legal 
luminari('s  of  llorncastle  to  dinner  with  him. 

Before  my  sister  Louy  married  your  Uncle  Charles 
(Tennyson-Turner)  in  iSv),  my  cousin,  Catherine 
Franklin,  daughter  of  Su  Willingham  Franklin,  took  up 
her  abode  with  us,  and  we  had  several  dances  at  our 
house.  '\\\o  fancy-dress  dances  I  well  rememljer. 
Louy  and  I  disliked  visiting  in  London  and  in  country- 
houses,  and  so  we  always  refused,  and  sent  Anne  in  our 
stead.  My  first  ball,  I  thought  an  opening  of  the  great 
portals  of  the  world,  and  I  look(.;d  forward  to  it  almost 
with  awe.  It  is  rathtT  (uriou^  that  at  one;  ot  mv  very 
few  balls,  Mr.  Musters  (Jack  Musters  his  intimates  cal'  d 
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him),  who  married  IJyron's  Mary  Chaworih.  shduld  have 
asked  for,  and  obtained,  an  introduction  to  nif. 

In  1842  came  Catherines  marriage  to  our  true 
friend,  Drummonil  Rawnsley,  the  parx'iiot  tlu:  Kavvnslcy 
family  ;  and  thru  my  sistttr  Aiiiif  married  Charles  \\'<  Id. 
After  this  my  father  and  [  lived  toir^ther  alone.  The 
only  chane^c  we  had  from  our  routine  life  was  a  journey, 
one  summer,  to  Tours,  with  Anne  and  Charles  Weld, 
and  his  brother  Isaac  Weld,  the  accomplished  owner  of 
Ravenswrll,  near  llr.L)-,  in  Ireland. 

At  your  father's  home,  SomtTsby,  we  used  to  have 
evenings  of  music  and  sin^inL,'.  Your  Aunt  Mary 
played  on  the  harp  as  her  father  used  to  do.  She  was 
a  splendid-Iookinc;;  ;j;irl,  and  would  ha\r  made  a  beautitul 
picture.  Theii  your  Auni  Mmily  (beloved  ot  Arthur 
llallain)  hid  wonderful  eyes  —  depths  on  de[Jths  they 
seemed  to  have — and  a  fme  profile.  "Testa  Romana  " 
an  old  Italian  said  of  her.  She  had  more  of  the  coloui- 
ins;  of  the  South,  inherited,  perhaps,  from  a  member  of 
Madame  de  MainKuioii's  hunily  who  married  one  ot  the 
Tennysons.  \  our  father  had  also  the  same  kind  of 
colouring.  All,  brothers  and  sisters,  were  fair  to  see. 
Your  father  was  kingly,  masses  of  fine,  wavy  hair, 
very  dark,  with  a  pervading  shade  of  gokl,  and  long, 
as  it  was  then  worn.  His  manner  was  kind,  simple,  and 
dignified,  with  plenty  of  sportiveness  Hashing  out  from 
time  to  time.  During  my  ten  years'  separation  from  him 
the  d^  :tors  believed  I  was  going  into  a  consumption,  and 
the  Lincolnshire  climate  was  pronounced  to  be  too  cold 
fot  me;  and  -ve  movetl  to  London,  to  look  for  a  home 
in  the  south  of  Lrigland.  We  found  one  at  last  at  Male 
near  Farnham,  which  was  called  by  your  father  "  my 
paradise."  The  recollection  of  this  delightful  coimiry 
made  me  persuade  your  father  eventually  to  build  a 
house  near  Maslrmere.  We  were  married  on  June  ij. 
1850,  at  Shiplake  on  the  Thames. 
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Tennyson's  Country 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  hiyh  wold, 

And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  fur/e, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold. 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 

That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers. 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main. 

Lincolnshirp:  is  a  big  county,  measuring  seventy-five 
miles  bv  forty-five,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  least  well  known  of 
all  the  counties  of  England.  Tht:  traveller  by  the  Great 
Northern  main  line  passes  through  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  south-western  frini^e  near  Grantham  ;  and  if  he 
goes  along  the  eastern  side  from  Peterborough  to 
Grimsby  or  Hull,  he  gains  no  insight  into  the  pictur- 
esque parts  of  the  county,  for  the  line  takes  him  over 
the  rich  tlat  fenlands  with  their  black  vegetable  mould 
devoid  of  any  kind  of  stone  or  pebble,  and  intersected 
by  those  innumerable  dykes  or  drains  varying  from  8 
to  80  feet  across,  which  give  the  southern  division  ot 
Lincolnshire  an  aspect  in  harmony  with  its  Hatavian 
name  "the  parts  of  Holland." 


Th"  Ouccn  of  this  i\-^t:  '"prti!-  nlrd 
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her  wonderful  church-tower  and  lantern  280  feet  high,  a 
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ni.irv(^l  of  .symmetry  when  you  are  near  it,  and  visil)l«; 
lor  more  than  lwi;iUy  miles  in  all  directions.  ( )wini^  to  its 
slender  height  it  seems,  t'roin  a  distance,  to  stand  up  like 
,1  tall  thick  mast  or  tr<  c-triiiik,  and  is  hence  known  to  all 
the  cf)untryside  as  "  lioston  stum[)." 

At  this  town,  the  I'^isl  I  .incoliishirt;  line  divides: 
one  section  goes  to  the  left  to  l.incoln  ;  the  other,  follow- 
ing the  bend  of  the  coast  at  about  seven  miles'  distance 
from  the  sea,  turns  when  opposite  Skegness  and  runs, 
at  right  angles  to  its  former  course,  to  lajuth, —  Louth 
whose  beautiful  church  spire  was  paintid  by  Turner  in 
his  picture  of  "The  Horse  b'air." 

The  more  recent  Louth  to- Lincoln  line  completes 
the  fourth  side  of  a  square  having  Boston,  Burgh,  Louth, 
and  Lincoln  for  its  corners,  which  contains  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  and  within  this  square 
is  Somershy,  Tennyson's  birthplace  and  early  home. 
It  is  a  tinv  village  surrounded  bv  low  green  hills;  and 
close  at  hand,  here  nestling  in  a  leafy  hollow,  and  there 
standing  boldly  (jn  the  "ridged  woliJ,"  are  some  half  a 
dozen  churches  built  of  the  local  "gree.nsand  "  rock,  from 
whose  tow(.:rs  the  I'oet  in  his  Ijoyhood  heard  ; 

'rtic  Christmas  bcl'.s  from  liill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist — 


the  mist  which  lay  athwart  those  "  long  gray  fields  at 
night,"  and  marked  the  course  of  the  beloved  Somersby 
brook. 

It  we  go  past  the  little  gray  church  with  its  perfect 
specimen  of  a  preT'i.eformation  cross  hard  bv  the  porch, 
and  past  the  modest  house  almost  opposite,  which  was 
lor  over  thirty  years  the  home  of  the  Tennysons,  we 
shall  come  at  once  to  the  point  where  the  road  dips  to  a 
little  wood  through  which  rims  the  rivulec  so  lovingh 
described  by  the  Poet  when  he  was  leaving  the  home  oi 
his  youth  : 
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and  again 


Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver  : 
No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Unloved,  hy  many  a  sandy  bar, 

'File  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain, 
At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star ; 

Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove. 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hern  and  crake ; 
Or  into  silver  arrows  break 

The  sailing  rnoon  in  creek  and  cove. 

Norihward.  ljf;\  '>iul  the  stream,  the  white  road  climbs  the 
wold  above  Tetforti.  ami  disappears  from  sight.  These 
ivolds  are  chalk  ;  the  greensand  ridge  being  all  to  the 
south  of  the  val!(;y,  exce[(t  just  at  Somersby  and 
Hag-Endcrby,  where  the  s.mdrock  cro[)S  up  by  the  road- 
side, and  in  ihc  little  wood  by  ih<;  brook. 

This     sir,, ill     dri-p     channelled     brook     with     sandy 
bottom — over  which  one  may  on  any   bright    day  see, 

as  described  in  "  I^nid," 

a  shoal 
Of  darting  lish,  that  on  a  summer  morn  .   .   . 
CJome  slipping  o'er  their  shad(>ws  on  the  sand. 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  atrainst  the  sun, 
'I'here  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  with  thjwer — 

was  very   dear  to   Tennyson.      When    in    his   "  Odf*   to 

Memory  "  he  bids  Memory 

Come  from  the  woods  which  belt  the  gray  hillside. 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  lather's  door. 


he  adds 


And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves, 
Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  urn 

In  every  elbow  and  turn, 
The  fiUer'd  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland, 

O!  hither  lead  thy  feet ! 


If*   to 
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If  \vi-  follow  this 

pastoral  rivulet  that  swcr\cs 
lo  left  ami  riulit  thro'  meadowy  curves, 
That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  ilock, 

uc,  too.  shall  hf-ar 

the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick  fleeced  sheej)  from  wattled  folds 
Upon  the  ridgl-d  wolds. 

.Ami  shall  see  the  cattle  in  the  rich  j^ra  s  land,  and  mark 
on  the  right  the  green-gray  tower  of  Spilsby,  where  so 
many  of  the  Franklin  family  lived  and  died,  the  family 
of  whom  his  future  bride  was  sprung. 

Still  keeping  Iiy  the  brook,  we  sliall  see,  past  the 
tower  ()('  Hag-Enderby  which  adjoins  Somersby,  "The 
gray  hill  side"  rising  up  behind  the  Old  Hull  of 
Harrington,  and 

The  Quarry  trenched  along  the  hill 
And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  d.iw, 

above  which  r'nis  ilic  chilky  "r.iinpcr"  or  turnpike-road 
which  leads  along  the  eastern  ridge  nf  ihf  wold  to 
Alford,  whence  you  proceed  across  th(:  level  Marsh  to 
the  sea  at  Mablethorpe. 

The  MarsJi  in  Lincolnshire  is  a  word  of  peculiar 
significance.  The  whole  country  i^  cither  Joi.  zvo/J,  or 
vtarsh.  The  wolds,  starting  from  Ki-al  am!  Alford,  run 
in  two  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  Somersby  Valley,  one 
going  north  to  Louth  and  onwards,  and  one  west  by 
Spilsby  and  Morncastle  to  Lincoln.  Merc;  it  joins  the 
great  spine-bone  of  the  county  on  which,  straight  ^.s  an 
arrow  for  many  a  mile  northwards,  runs  the  Roman 
I^rmine  Street  ;  and  but  for  the  Somersby  brook  these 
two  ridges  from  Louth  and  Lincoln  would  unite  at 
Spilsby,  whence  the  greensand  formation,  which  begins 
at  Raithby,  sends  r,  t  two  spurs,  one  eastwards,  ending 
abruDtlv  at  Haltoi.  .hile  the  other  Dushes  a  couole  of 
miles  firther  south,  luuil  at  Keal  the  road  drops  suddenly 
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into  the  level  fen,  giving  a  view  —  east,  south,  and 
west — of  wonderful  extent  and  colour,  ending  to  the  east 
with  the  sea,  and  to  the  south  v.ith  the  tall  pillar  of 
iioston  Church  standing  up  far  above  the  horizon, 
rhis  flat  land  is  tJic  fen  ;  all  rich  cornland  and  all  well 
tlraiiied,  but  with  few  habitations,  and  with  absolutely 
no  hill  or  even  rise  in  the  ground  until,  passing  Croyland 
or  Crowland  Abbey,  which  once  dominated  a  veritable 
land  of  fens  only  traversable  by  boats,  you  come,  on  the 
farther  side  of  Peterborough,  to  the  great  North  Road. 
Such  views  as  this  from  Keal,  and  the  similar  one  from 
Lincoln  Minster,  which  looks  out  far  to  the  south-west 
over  a  similar  large  tract  of  fen,  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  all  the  land. 

But  the  Poet's  steps  from  Somersby  would  not  as  a 
rule  go  westwards.  The  coast  would  oftener  be  his 
aim  ;  and  leaving  Spilsby  to  the  right,  and  the  old  twice- 
plague-stricken  village  of  Partney,  where  the  Somersby 
rivulet  becomes  a  river,  he  would  pass  from  "  the  high 
field  on  the  bushless  pike  "  to  .Miles-cross-hill,  whence 
the  panorama  unfolds  which  he  has  depicted  in  Canto 
XI.  ol  "  In  Memoriam  "  ; 

(Jalni  and  still  liglit  on  yon  groat  plain, 

That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  iiounding  main. 

Thence  descending  from  the  wold  he  would  go  through 
Alford,  and  on  across  the  sparsely  populated  piisture- 
lands,  till  he  came  at  last  to 

Some  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see 

Stretched  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marsh, 

Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 

Like  emblems  of  infinity, 

The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky. 

This  describes  the  third  section  of  Lincolnshire  called 
(he  Marsh,  a  strip  between  five  and  eight  miles  wide, 
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running  parallel  with  the  coast  from  Boston  to  Grimsby, 
and  separating  the  wolds  from 

the  sandbuilt  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea. 

'i'nis  Strip  of  land  is  not  marsh  in  ih(i  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  but  a  belt  of  the  richest  i^rass  land,  all  level 
and  with  no  visible  fences,  each  held  being  surrounded 
by  a  broad  dyke  or  ditch  with  deep  water  hidden  in 
summer  by  the  tall  feathery  plumes  of  the  "whispering 
reeds."  Across  this  belt  the  seawind  sweeps  for  ever. 
The  Poet  may  allude  to  this  wh-n,  in  his  early  poem, 
'■  Sir  Gal.ihad,"  he  writes  ; 

But  blessed  forms  in  whistlinj^  storms 
Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields ; 

and  "the  hard  grey  weather"  sung  by  Kingsley  breeds 
a  race  of  hardy  gray-eyed  men  with  long  noses,  the 
manifest  descendants  of  the  Danes  who  peopled  all  that. 
coast,  and  gave  names  to  most  of  the  villages  there, 
nine-tenths  of  which  end  in  "by." 

This  rich  pasture-land  runs  right  up  to  the  sand- 
dunes, — Nature's  own  fortihcation  made  by  the  winds 
and  waves  which  is  just  outside  the  Dutch  and  Roman 
embankments,  and  serves  better  than  all  the  works  of 
man  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  \orth  Sea  from  the 
low-lying  levels  of  the  Marsh  and  Fen. 

The  lines  in  the  "  Lotos- Eaters  '  : 

They  sat  them  down  upon  tlie  yellow  sand 
Jk'twoca  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore, 

describes  what  the  Poet  might  ^t  any  time  of  full  moon 
have  seen  from  that  "  sand-built  ridge"  with  the  red 
sun  settinsj  over  the  wide  marsh,  raid  the  full  moon 
rising  ou'.  of  the  eastern  sea  ;  and  "  The  wide  winged 
sunset  of  the  misty  mat  sli "  recalls  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  that  particular  locality,  where, 
across  the    limitless  windy  plain,   the  sun  would  set   in 
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regal  splendour;  ami  when  "  culJ  winds  woke  the  gray- 
eyed   morn "  his  rising  over  the  sea  would   be  equally 


magnificent  in  colour. 


Having  crossed  the  "  Marsh  '  by  a  raised  road  with 
deep  wide  dykes  on  either  side,  and  no  vestige  of  hedge 
or  tree  in  sight,  except  where  a  row  of  black  poplars  or 
aspens  fi^rm  a  screen  from  the  searching  wind  round  a 
group  of  the  plainest  of  farm  buildings,  red  lirick  wilh 
roofing  of  black  glazed  pan-tiles,  you  come  to  the  once 
tiny  village  of  Mablethorpe,  sheltering  right  under  the 
sea-bank,  the  wind-blown  sands  of  which  are  held 
together  by  the  penetrating  roots  of  the  tussocks  of 
long,  coarse,  sharp-edged  grass,  and  ihe  prickly  bushes 
of  sea  buckthorn,  gray-leaved  and  orange-berried. 

You  top  the  sand-ridge,  and  below,  to  right  and  left, 
far  as  eye  can  see,  stretch  the  tlat,  brown  sands.  Across 
these  the  tide,  which  at  the  full  of  the  moon  comes  right 
up  to  the  barrier,  goes  out  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile ; 
of  this  the  latt(;r  half  is  lt;ft  by  the  shallow  ^vavelets  all 
ribbed,  as  you  see  it  on  the  ripple-marked  stone  of  the 
Horsham  quarries,  and  shining  with  the  bright  sea- 
water  which  reflects  the  low  rays  oi  the  sun  ;  while  far 
off,  so  far  that  they  seem  to  be  mere  toys,  the  shrimper 
slowly  drives  his  small  horse  and  cart,  to  the  t.iil  of 
which  is  attachetl  ilie  primitive  purse  net,  the  other  end 
of  it  being  towed  by  the  patient,  long-haired  donkey, 
ridden  by  a  boy  whose  bare  feet  dangle  in  the  shallow 
wavelets.  Farther  to  the  south  the  tide  ebbs  quite  out 
of  sifrht.  This  is  at  "Gibraltar  Point, '  near  WaintletJt 
Haven,  where  Somersby  brook  at  length  fintls  the  sea, 
a  place  very  familiar  to  the  Poet  in  his  youth.  The  skin 
of  mud  on  the  sands  makes  them  shine  like  burnished 
copper  in  the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  here 
have  no  sandbank  to  intercept  them,  hut  at  other  times 
it  is  a  scene  of  dreary  desolation,  such  as  is  aptly 
described  in  "  The  I'.issini'  of  Arthur"  : 
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a  coast 
Of  ever-shifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea. 

It  was  near  this  part  ot  the  sliore  that,  as  a  yoiins^  man, 
he  often  walked,  ro....ig  out  his  hnes  aloud  or  murmurinj,r 
them  to  himself,  a  h.ihit  which  was  also  tluit  of  Words- 
worth, and  led  in  each  case  to  the  peasants  supposing 
the  Poet  to  be  "craiized,"  and  caused  the  Somersby 
cook  to  wonder  "  what  Mr.  Awlfred  was  always  a-praying 
for,"  and  caused  also  the  fisherman,  whom  he  met  on  the 
sands  once  at  4  a.m.  as  he  was  walking  without  hat  or 
coat,  and  to  whom  he-  bid  good-morning,  to  reply,  "  Thou 
poor  fool,  thou  uoesn't  knaw  whether  it  be  night  or  daii." 
But  at  Mablethorpe  the  sea  does  not  go  out  nearly 
so  far,  and  at  high  tide  it  comes  right  up  to  the  bank 
with  splendid  menacing  waves,  the  memory  of  which 
furnished  him,  five  antl  thirty  years  aftt-r  he  had  left 
Lincolnshire  for  ever,  with  the  famous  simil(j  in  "  The 
Last  Tournament  "  : 

as  tiie  crest  of  some  slow-arching  wave, 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  liiat  table  shore, 
l)ro]is  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for  iialf  a  league,  and  thiti  themselves, 
Far  over  sands  marble  '  with  moon  and  cloud, 
From  less  and  less  to  ..jthing. 

This  accurately  describes  the  flat  Lincolnshire  coast 
with  its  "interminable  rollers"  breakinij;  on  the  endless 
sands,  than  which  waves  the  Poet  always  said  that  he 
had  never  anywhere  seen  grander,  and  tlie  clap  of  the 
wave  as  it  fell  on  ilu-  hard  sand  could  be  heard  across 
tliat  flat  country  for  miles.  Doubtless  this  is  what 
prompted  the  lines  in  "  Locksley  Mall  "  : 

lock-ley  Hall,  thai  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts, 
Antl  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

"  W^e  hear  in  this,"  says  the  "  Lincolnsiiire  Rector,"' 

'   Kev.  Driimmonil  Kawnslcy. 
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writing  in  Macmi/lan's  Ma<^azine  ^-i  December  1873, 
"thr  might'  nd  of  the  breakers  as  they  fling  them- 
selves at  fi.:.  tide  with  long-gathered  force  upon  the 
slope  sands  of  Skegness  or  Mablethorpe  on  the  Lincoln- 
shire coast,  nowhere  is  ocean  grander  in  a  storm  ;  no- 
where is  the  thunder  of  the  sea  louder,  nor  iti  waves 
higher,   nor   the   spread    of   their   waters   on    the   beach 

wider." 

It  is  not  only  of  the  breakers  that  the  Poet  has  given 
us  pictures.  Along  these  sands  it  was  his  wont,  no 
d(5ubt,  as  it  has  often  been  that  of  the  writer, 

To  walch  ihe  Crispin-  ripplt-s  on  the  beach, 
And  tender  curving  hnes  of  creamy  spray, 

and  it  is  still  Skegness  and  Mablethorpe  which  may  have 
furnished  him  with  his  simile  in  "The  Dream  of  Fair 
Women  "  ; 

So  shape  chased  shape  as  switt  as,  when  to  land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  selfsame  way. 

Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level  sand, 
Torn  from  the  fringe  of  spray. 

Walking  along  the  shore  as  the  tide  goes  o'.,  you  come 
constantly   on    creeks    ami    pools    left    by    the   receding 

waves, 

A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand, 
Left  on  the  shore  ;  that  hears  all  night 

The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  liic  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white.' 

or  little  dimpled  hollows  of  brine,  formed  by  the  ^vind- 
swept  water  washing  round  some  shell  or  stone  : 

As  tlie  sharp  wind  that  ruftlts  all  day  long 
A  little  hitter  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  coast. - 

Many    characteristics    of    Lincolnshire    scenery    and    of 
Somersby  in  particular  are  introduced  in  "  In  Memoriam.' 

'  This  is  written  of  tlie  I.incninbhirc  coast. 

'  This  t.-iken  from  what  he  saw  from   the  cliffs  over  Scratchell's  Bay  near   the 
Needles  in  the  Isle  of  \\  ight. 
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In  Canto  LXXXIX.  tht;  poet  speaks  of  th(i  hills 
which  shut  in  the  Somersby  V'alley  on  the  nortJi  : 

Nor  less  it  jjlcased  in  lustier  moods 

Beyond  the  boundint;  lull  to  stray. 

In  XCV^  he  speaks  of  th(;  knolls,  elsewhere  described  as 
"The  hoary  knolls  of  ash  and  haw,"  where  the  cattle  lie 
on  a  sumtner  night  : 

Till  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveal'd 

The  knolls  once  more  where,  couch'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field  : 

and  in  Canto  C.  he  calls  to  mind  : 

The  sheepwalk  up  the  wmdy  wold, 

;md  many  other  features  seen  in  his  walks  with  Arthur 
Hallam  at  Somersby, 

In  "  Mariana"  we  have  : 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her:  without  hope  of  change, 
In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn, 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  morn, 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

But  no  jjicture  is  more  complete  and  accurate  and 
remarkable  than  that  of  a  wet  day  in  the  Alarsh  and  on 
the  sands  of  Mablethorpe  : 

Here  often  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined  : 

I  took  delight  in  this  fair  strand  and  free  : 
Here  stood  the  infant  Ilion  of  the  mind, 

And  here  the  Grecian  ships  all  seem'd  to  be. 
And  here  again  I  come,  and  only  find 

The  drain-cut  level  of  the  marshy  lea, 
Gray  s.ind-banks,  and  i)ale  sunsets,  dreary  wind, 

Dim  shores,  dense  rains,  and  heavy-clouded  sea. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  wi'l  be  clear  tn  the  reader 
till'  while  it  is  the'  fen  land  (Mil,  that  the  railway 
traveller  sees,  it  is  the  Marsh  and  the  Wolds — and 
partici  '     '      ■     ' 
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niaki-  the  characteristic  cliarm  of  liie  county,  a  charm  ot" 
which  so  many  illustrations  are  to  be  found  throughout 
Ills  poems.  Certainly  in  her  wide  extended  views,  in 
the  open  wolds  with  the  viljayies  and  their  gray  church 
towers  nestling  in  the  sheltered  nooks  at  the  wold  foot, 
and  also  (to  quote  again  from  the  "  Lincolnshire  Rector  ") 
"  HI  her  glorious  parish  churches  and  gigantic  steeples, 
Lincolnshire  has  charms  ami  beauties  of  her  ow"  An  I 
as  to  fostering  genius,  has  she  not  proved  herself  to  be 
the  'meet  nurse  of  a  poetic  child'?  for  here,  be  it 
remembered,  here  in  the  heart  of  the  land,  in  Mid- 
Linc(«lnshire.  Alfred  Tennyson  was  born,  here  he  spent 
all  his  earliest  .and  freshest  days  ;  here  he  first  felt  the 
divine  afflatus,  and  found  tit  material  for  hi-,  muse: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord   bc^an  to  move  liim  at  times  in  the 
Camp  of  Dan  between  Zorah  and  Kshtaol." 
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We  leave  tlie  uell-beloved  pl.ice 

Where  first  we  gazed  upon  the  sky  ; 
The  roofs,  th.-it  heard  our  earliest  cry, 

Will  shekel  one  of  stranger  race. 


I  turn  to  go  :   my  feet  are  set 

To  leave  the  pleasant  fields  and  farms  ; 
They  mix  in  one  another's  arms 

To  line  pure  image  of  regret. 

It  is  no  wonder  lliat  th<!  Tennysons  loved  Somersby. 
They  were  a  large  family,  and  here  they  grew  up 
together,  making  their  ov  n  world  and  growing  ever 
more   fond    of   the   place   for   its   asiiociallons.       =•  How 
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iAum  have  1  lonL;L-(.l  to  be  with  you  at  Somersby  !  "  writes 
Alfred  Tennyson's  sister,  M.iry,'  thirtc-en  years  after 
leaving  the  oltl  home.  "How  ilelightful  that  nanu: 
sounds  to  nie  I  Visions  of  sweet  past  days  rise  up  before 
my  eyes,  when  Hf(-  itseU"  was  new, 

And  the  heart  promi^e-I  what  the  fancy  drew.'' 

Here,    when    childhood's    happy    days    were    over,    the 

renny-son  girls  rejoiced  in  the  societ\-  of  their  brothers' 

Cambridge    friends,    and,    though     the    village    was    so 

remote  that  they  only  got  a  post  two  or  three  times  a 

week,'-  here    they    not    only    dran'K    in    contentetlly    the 

,    beauty  of  the  country,   but   also   passed   delightful   days 

%   with  talk  and  books,  with  music  and  poetry,  and  dance 

and  song,  when,  on   the  lawn   at   Somersby,  one  of  the 

sisters 

brought  the  harp  and  flung 
A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon. 

Here,  as  .\rtluir  liallam  said,  "Alfred's  mind  was 
moulded  in  silent  sympathy  with  the  everlasting  forms 
of  Nature." 

I  have  said  that  they  made  their  own  world  ;  and 
they  were  well  able  to  do  it.  for  they  were  a  verv 
remarkable  family.  The  Doctor  was  a  very  tall,  dark 
man,  very  strict  with  his  boys,  to  whom  he  was  sciiool- 
master  as  well  as  parent.  1  le  was  a  scholar,  and  unusually 
well  read,  and  possessed  a  good  library.  Clever,  too,  he 
was  with  his  hands,  and  carved  the  stone  chimney-piece 
in  the  dining-room,  which  his  man  Horliiis  built  under 
liis  direction.  He  and  his  wife  were  a  great  contrast, 
ior  she  was  very  small  and  gentle  and  highly  sensitive. 

Edward  FitzGerald  speaks  of  her  as  "oik  of  the  most 
mnocent  and  tender-hearted  ladies  I  ever  saw  "  ;  and  the 

'  .^ftt.A-ards  m.irrieil  to  jiidfc  Alan  Kcr,  Chief  Justice  of  Jamaic.i. 
-  At  Mahlrtlinrne  thert  was  no  post  at  a!!,  r.n,'.  AKrH  r.^M;  hr.-..v  ':■■'  wm  ii:dc!icu 
lu  iliL  inultin  man  for  communication  with  the  outer  worlil. 
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Poet  depicts  her  in  "  Isabel,"  where  h*;  spe-aks  of  her 
gentle  voice,  her  keen  intellect  and  her 

Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  crm  (if  golden  chanty. 

Mary  was  the  letter-writer  of  the  tainilv-,  and  a  very 
clever  woman,  and  her  letters  show  that  she  knew  her 
Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Coleridge  as  well 
as  her  brother's  poems. 

They  were  a  vmited  family,  but  Charles  and  Allred 
were  nearest  to  her  in  age.  She  writes  to  one  of  her 
great  friends  :  "  O  my  beloved,  what  creatures  men  are  ! 
my  brothers  art-  the  e\c('i)tion  to  this  gener.il  rule." 
Accordingly,  of  Charles  she  writes  :  "  If  ever  there  was  a 
sweet  delightful  character  it  is  that  dear  Charley,"  and  of 
Alfred  :  "  A.  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  kind.  Vou  know 
my  opinion  of  men  in  general  is  much  like  your  own  : 
thev  are  not  like  us,  they  are  naturally  more  selfish  and 
noi  so  affectionate."     She  a. Ids  : 

Alfred  is  univcrsall>-  beloved  by  all  his  friends,  and  was 
lonj^  so  before  he  came  to  any  fame.   .    .   . 

We  look  upon  him  as  the  stay  of  tlic  family;  you  know- 
it  is  to  him  we  i;o  when  aii>-thin^^'  is  to  be  clone.  Something; 
lately  occurred  here  which  was  painful  ;  we  wrote  to  Alfred  and 
he  came  immediately,  after,  I  am  told,  not  speakini;  three  days 
.scarcely  to  any  one  f-om  distress  of  mind,  and  thai  /  for 
himself,  mind,  'but  for  others.      Di.l  this  look  like  .selfishness? 

After   leading    Somersby   she  hit    ilu:  loss  of  these 

brothers  sorely. 

Alfred's  devotion  to  his  mother  was  always  perfect. 
In  Octobtr  1850  Mary  writes  from  Cheltenham  : 

Yesterday,  Mamma.  I,  and  Fanny  went  to  look  for  houses. 
as  .Alfred  has  written  to  .say  that  he  should  like  to  live  by  his 
Mother  or  in  the  same  house  with  us  if  wo  could  get  one  lari,'e 
enough,  and  he  would  .share  the  rent,  whic.i  would  be  a  great 
j^„!  hrftf-r  \\i-  v.i-hfis  US  t'..<  take  a  house  in  ihe  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  if  we  can   give   up  ours,  with  him,  or  to  take 
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.1  small  house  for  him  ami  Emily '  (jii  the  outskirts  of 
Cheltenham  till  we  can  move  ;  so  what  will  be  done  I  know 
not,  but  this  I  know  that  Alfred  must  come  here  and  choose 
for  himself,  so  we  have  written  to  him  to  come  immediately, 
and  we  are  daily  expecting  him. 

I5ut  thoui;h  life  at  Cheltt;nh,iiii  wlicii  the  brothers 
were  all  away  was  dull  lor  Mary,  il  had  not  been  so  at 
Soinersby  :  for  there  tlicy  had  home  interests  sufficient 
to  keep  them  always  occupied,  and  they  were  not 
without  neighbours.  Ormsby  was  close  at  hand,  to  the 
north,  where  lived  as  Rector,  Frank  Massingberd,  after- 
wards Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  cultivation  ami 
old-world  courtesy.  His  wife  Fanny  w.is  one  of  the 
charming  Miss  Barings  of  Harrington,  which  was  but  a 
couple  of  miles  off  to  the  east.  Her  sister  Rosa  was 
that  "sole  rose  of  beauty,  loveliness  complete,"  to  whom 
the  Poet  wrote  such  charming  little  birthday  verses  ;  and 
si.\ty-five  years  afterwanls  Rosa,  then  Mrs.  Duncombe 
Shafto,  still  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  those  happy  days. 
Mrs.  Baring  had  married  for  her  second  husband, 
Admiral  Eden,  a  man  of  great  conversational  jiowers, 
and  with  a  very  large  circle  of  interesting  friends.  He 
look  the  old  1  I  all  of  Harrington,  with  its  hne  brick  front, 
iVom  the  Cracrofts,  who  moved  to  Hackthorn  near 
Lincoln,  and  thus  the  hmiilies  at  ll.irrington  and 
Somersby  saw  a  great  deal  of  one  another. 

There  were  two  Ldin  daughters,  the  strikingly 
handsome  1  )ulcibL-lla  and  her  sister,  who  looked  after 
the  house  and  its  guests.  Hence  their  nicknames  of 
■'  Dulce"  and  "  Utile." 

-A,  mile  or  two  beyond  Harrington  was  Langton,  where 
1  >r.  Johnson  came  to  visit  his  friend  Bennet  Langton, 
who  died  only  seven  years  before  Dr.  Tennyson  came 
to  Somersby.  Hut,  though  the  Langtons  were  friends 
of  the  Doctor's,  this  was  not  a  house  the  young  people 

'    His  wife. 
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much  frequented.     M;ir>,  having  come  back  to  ih^-  old 
neighbourhooil,  writes  from  Stremby  :   "  I  am  goincr  to 
Langton    to-morrow    to    spend    a    few    li  lys    with    the 
LangtoMs,  don't  you  pity  me  ?      I  hope  I  shall  get  some- 
thing more  out  of  M.s.  Langton  than  Indeed,  'S'es.  No!" 
/Adjoining  Langton  the  Tennysons  had  friends  in  the 
Swans    of   Saucethorpe,  and    a    little   farther   eastwards 
was   Partney.  where  George   Maddison  and  his  mother 
lived.      He  was  a  hero,  of  whom  tales  were  told  of  many 
courageous  deeds,  such  as  his  going  single-handed  and 
taking   a   desperate   criminal     who,    being   armed,    had 
barricaded   himself  in    an    old    I>uilding   and  set   all    the 
police   at  defiance,      it  was  a  question   whether  people 
most  admired  the  courage  o    Jie  man  or  the  beauty  of 
his  charming  wife.  Fanny,  one  of  the  three  good-looking 
daughters    of    Sir    Alan     Bellinghain.    who    all    found 
husbands  in   that  neighbourhood.      In    the   Lincolnshire 
poem.   "The  Spinster's  Sweet-Arts,"  the  Poet  has  im- 
mortalized their  name  : 

CIo;i  to  the  laane  at  the  back,  and  look  thruf  Maddison's  gaate! 

I-rom  Partiiey  the  hill  rises  to  Dalby.  where  lived 
John  Bourne,  whose  wife  was  an  aunt  of  the  young 
Tennysons,  and  h(;re  they  would  meet  the  handsome 
Miss  Bournes  of  Alford  ;  one,  Margaret,  was  dark,  the 
other  was  Alice,  a  beautiful  fair  girl.  They  married 
brothers,  Marcuo  and  John  lliiish.  Mrs.  lohn  Hourmj 
was  the  Doctor's  sister  >Liry,  and  the  young  Tennysons 
would  have  been  oftener  at  Dalby  had  it  been  their 
Aunt  Elizabeth  Russell '  who  lived  there,  of  whom  they 
always  spoke  in  terms  of  the  strongest  affection. 

The  old  house  at  Dalby  was  burnt  tlown  in  1S41. 
About  this  Mr.  Marcus  Huish  tells  me  that  his  mother 
wrote  in  a  diary  at  the  time  : 

Jan.  5,  1 84 1. — On  thi-;  day  Dalby  House,  the  .seat  of  the 

'   Mother  of  Laciy  boyne. 
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liournes,  am!  round  whose  simple  Church,  standing  embosomed 
i:i  trees,  my  family,  including  my  dear  sister  Mary  Hannah,  lie 
buried,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ; 

;uid  on  the  7th  Mrs.  Muish  wrote: 

I  have  tills  morning  received  intolligcnce  that  the  dear 
House  at  Dalliy  was  on  Tuesday  night  burnt  down,  and  is  now 
a  wreck.  I  feel  very  deeply  this  disastrous  circumstance, 
cndL-ared  as  it  was  to  me  by  ties  of  time  and  association.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  written  to  me  as  follows  on  this  catastrophe. 

The  letter  was  a  lon^;  one,  two  pages  being  left  for  it 
in  the  diary,  but  unfortiuiateiy  it  was  never  copied  in. 

The  villages  here  are  very  close  together,  and  going 
from  I'artney,  two  miles  eastward,  you  come  to  Skendleby, 
where  .Sir  Edward  Brackenbury  lived,  whose  elder  brother 
Sir  John  was  Consul  at  Cadiz,  and  used  to  send  over 
some  good  pictures  and  some  strong  sherry,  known  by 
the  diners-out  as  "  the  Consul's  sherry.  "  The  Rector 
of  tlu;  next  village  of  .Scremby  was  also  a  Brackenbury, 
and  here  Mary  Tennyson  most  loved  to  visit.  Mrs. 
IVackenbury,  whom  she  always  c;ills  "  Gloriana,"  was 
adored  by  all  who  knew  her.  Mary  says,  "She  is  so 
sweet  a  character,  and  she  has  always  been  so  kind  and 
so  anxious  for  our  family  ...  I  look  upon  her  as 
already  a  saint."  Two  of  the  Rectors  of  Halton  had 
also  been  Brackenburys --a  father  and  son  in  succession, 
and  they  were  followed  bv  two  generations  of  Rawnsleys 
— Thomas  H.irdwicke  and  his  son  Drunimond. 

Adjoining  Scn-mby  is  CandlcsJjy,  where  Tennyson's 
genial  friend,  John  Alington,  who  had  married  another  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  Bellinghams,  was  Rector  ;  and  within 
half  a  mile  is  Gunby,  the  delighttul  old  home  of  the 
Massingberds.  In  Dr.  Tennyson's  time  Peregrine 
Langton,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Massing- 
berds and  taken  her  name,  was  living  there. 

It  was  from  Gunby  that  Algernon  Massingberd 
disappeared,  going   to  America  and  never  being  iieard 
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of  again,    which  gave  rise  to  a  romance   in   "  Novel " 
form,  that  came  out  many  years  later  called    The  Lost 
Sir  Massinirberd.     Going  on  eastward  still,  by  Hoothby, 
where  Dr.  Tennyson's  friends  the  Walls  family  lived,  in 
a  house  to  which  you  drove  up  across  tlie  grass  pasture, 
the  sheep  i,'ra7.in>;  rii^ht  up   to  the   front   door,  a  thin-^ 
still  common   in  the   Lincolnshire    Marsh,  you  come  to 
Burgh,   with    its    magnificent    Church    tower    and    old 
carved  woodwork.      Here  was  the  house  of  Sir  George 
Crawford,  and  here  from  the  edge  of  the  high  ground 
on  which  the  Church  stands  you  plunge  down  on  to  the 
level    Marsh    across    which,   at   five    miles'   distance,    is 
Skegness,   at  that   time  only  a   handful   of  fishermen's 
cottages,    with    "Mildred's    Hotel,'    one    good     house 
occupied  by  a  large  tenant  farmer,  and  a  reed-thatched 
house  right  on  the  old  Roman  sea  bank,  built  by  Miss 
Walls,  only  one  room  thick,  so  that  from  the  same  room 
she  could  see  both  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset.      Here  all 
th"   neighbourhood     t  different  times  would   meet,  and 
enjoy  the  wide  i)rosp('ct  of  sea  and  Marsh  :md  the  broad 
sands  and  the  splendid  air.      When  the  tide  was  out  the 
only  thing  to  be  seen,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  were  the 
two  or  three  fishermen,  like  specks  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  and  the  only  sounds  were  the  piping  of  the  various 
sea-birds,  stints,  curlews,  and  the  like,  as  they  flew  along 
the  creeks  or  over  the  gray  sand-dunes.      Mablctiiorpe 
was  nearer  to  Somersby,  but  had  no  house  of  any  size  at 
which,  as  here,  tlie  tlwellers  on  lh<-  wold  knew  that  they 
were  always  welcome. 

But  we  have  other  houses  to  visit,  so  let  us  return 
by  Burgh  and  Bratoft,  where  above  the  chancel  arch  of 
the  ugly  brick  Church  is  a  remarkable  picture  of  the 
Spanish  .Armada,  represented  as  a  huge  red  dragon,  with 
the  ships  of  Effingham's  fleet  painted  in  the  corner  of 
the  picture. 

I'assing    Bratoft,   the   next  thing   we   come  to  is  the 
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SomcrsV^v  brook,  which  is  here  "  the  H:ilton  River,"  ;ind 
on  the  grecnsand  ridge,  overlookinjr  the  fen  as  far  as 
"  Hoston  Stump,"  stands  the  fine  Church  of  Halton 
ll(.l.-,'ate.  In  this  Church,  as  at  Harrington,  Alfred  as  a 
boy  must  have  st(;n  the  old  stone  effigy  of  a  Crusader 
as  described  in  "  l.ocksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After" 

with  his  Icet  upon  the  hound, 
Cross'd !  for  once  he  sailed  the  sea  to  crush  the  Moslem  in  his  pride. 

Ihe  road  ascends  the  "  hollow  way  "  cut  through  the 
grcensand,  and  a  timber  footbridge  is  llung  across  it  lead- 
ing from  the  Church  to  the  Rectory.  Dr.  Tennyson  could 
tell  the  story  of  how  his  old  friend  T.  H.  Rawnsley,  the 
Rector,  and  Mr.  Eden,  brother  of  the  Admiral,  being  in 
London,  looked  in  at  the  great  Globe  in  Leicester 
Square  and  heard  a  man  lecturing  on  Geology.  They 
listened  till  they  heard  "This  Greensand  formation  here 
disappears"  (he  was  speaking  of  Sussex)  "and  crops  up 
again  in  an  obscure  little  village  called  Halton  Holgatc 
in  Lincolnshire."  "  Come  along,  Eden  ! "  said  the  Rector  : 
"  this  is  a  very  stupid  fellow." 

Halton  was  the  house,  and  Mr.  aiul  Mrs.  Rawnsley 
the  people,  whom  Dr.  Tennyson  most  loved  to  visit. 
She  had  been  previously  known  to  him  as  the  beautiful 
Miss  Walls  of  Boothby.  The  Rector  was  the  most 
genial  and  agreeable  of  men,  and  h(;r  charm  of  look 
and  manner  made  his  wife  a  universal  tavourite. 

Here  are  two  characteristic  letters  from  1  )r.  Tennyson 
lO  Mr.  Rawnsley  : 

I'ucsciay  28th,  1S26. 

Di;.\K  R.WVNSLEV — 111  your  not  having  come  to  sec  me  for 
so  many  months,  when  you  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  but 
warm  your  shins  over  the  fire  while  I,  unfortunately,  am  frozen 
or  rather  suffocated  with  Greek  and  Latin,  I  consider  m)  self 
as  not  only  slighted  but  spifflicated.  You  deserve  that  I 
should  take  no  notice  of  your  letter  whatever,  but  I  will 
comply  with  your  invitation  partly  to  be  introduced  to  the 
agreeable   and   clever  iady,   but    more    especially    to  have   the 
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pleasure  of  seeiiii;  islrs.  Rauiislcy,  whom,  you  may  rest  as.surcci, 
I  value  considerably  more  than  I  do  you.  Mrs.  T.  is 
obh'ged  by  your  invitation,  but  the  weather  i.s  too  damn  :.nd 
hazy,  Mr.  Xoah, — so  I  remain  your  patriarchship's  neglected 
si-'rvant,  g.    C.   Tknnv.son. 

This  Iv.ilvr  was  addrcs.scd  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Rawnsley, 
Halton  Parsonage.  The  mxt  was  atldr  is.sid  to  Halton 
Palace,  and  nin.s  thus  : 

So.M[;rsi:v,  M,  ivJ.i). 

\)V.\\:  Rawnsi.EV — We  three  >hall  have  great  pleasure  in 
ch'ning  with  you  to-morrow.  We  hope,  also,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarke  and  yourselves  v.  ill  favour  us  with  their  and  youi 
company  to  dinner  during  their  stay.  I  like  them  ver\-  much, 
and  shall  be  very  happy  to  know  more  of  them. — Very  truly 
yours,  G.    C.    TiNNVSON. 

P.S. —  How  the  devil  do  you  e.Kpcct  that  people  are  to  get 
up  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  murning  to  answer  your  notes? 
However,  I  have  not  kept  your  Ganvmede  waiting. 

The  Iriendship  between  tb.e  families,  which  was 
turther  cemented  when  the  Rector's  son  Drummond 
m.irried  Kate  Franklin,  whose  cousin,  Emily  Sellwood, 
afterwa.ds  became  the  Poet's  wife,  ha.s  been  maintained 
for  three  generatif)ns.  Alfreil  shareil  his  father's  opinion 
ol  Halton,  and  ofieii  wrote  both  to  the  Rector  and  his 
wife.  In  one  letter  to  her,  after  pleading  a  low  state  of 
health  and  spirits  as  his  reason  for  not  joining  her  party 
at  Halton,  he  says:  "At  the  same  time,  believe  me  it  is 
not  witliout  consitlerable  uneasiness  that  I  absent  myself 
from  a  house  where  I  visit  with  greater  pleasure  than  at 
any  other  in  the  country,  if  indeed  I  may  be  said  to  visit 
any  other.  ' 

After  leaving  Somersby,  he  wrote  on  Jan.  2S,  1S38, 
from  High  Het'ch,  I-^pping  Forest: 

Mv  DEAR  Mrs.  Raw.s'si.ev — I  have  long  been  intending  to 
write  to  you,  for  I  think  n\  n-ou  a  great  deal,  and  if  I  had  not 
a  kind  of  anti[)athy  against  taking  pen  in  hand  I  would  write 
to   you    oftener ;    but    I    am    nearly    as    bad    in    this    way    as 
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Werner,  who  kept  an  express  I'horse  a:u!  manj  from  Iiis  sister 
at  an  inn  for  two  niontlis  before  he  could  prevail  uj  in  himself 
to  write  an  answer  to  her,  ai:d  her  letter  to  him  was,  neverthe- 
less, on  family  business  of  the  last  importance.  But  my  chief 
motive  in  writini,^  to  you  now  is  the  hope  that  I  may  prevail 
upon  you  to  come  and  sec  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  under- 
stood from  some  of  my  sisters  that  Mr.  Kawnsley  was  coming 
in  February  to  visit  his  friend  Sir  Gilbert.  Now  I  trust  that 
you  and  Sophy  will  com.e  with  him — of  course  he  would  not 
pass  without  callin;^,  whether  alone  or  not.  I  was  very  sorry 
not  to  have  seen  Drummond.  I  wish  he  would  have  dropt 
me  a  u"ne  a  few  days  before,  that  I  mi^^ht  h;\ve  stayed  at  home 
and  been  cheered  with  the  si^^ht  of  a  Lincolnshire  face  ;  for  I 
must  say  of  Lincohishire,  as  Cowpcr  s  ud  of  luigland, 

\Vith  all  thy  faults  I  love  tlicc  still. 

Vou  hope  our  chan,i;e  of  residence  is  fcjr  the  better.  'I'he  only 
advantage  in  it  is  that  one  gets  up  to  London  oftener.  The 
people  are  sufficiently  hospitable,  but  it  is  not  in  a  ijood  old- 
fashion'^d  way,  so  as  to  do  one's  feelini,'s  ar.y  good.  Large  set 
dinners  with  stores  of  venison  and  champa-ne  are  very  good 
things  of  their  kind,  but  one  w.uits  something  more  ;  and  Mrs. 
.Xrabin  seems  to  me  the  only  person  about  who  speaks  and 
acts  as  an  honest  and  true  nature  dictates  :  all  else  is  artificial, 
frozen,  cold,  and  lit'elcss. 

Now  that  I  have  said  a  good  word  for  Lincolnshire  and  a 
bad  one  for  l-'ssnx.  1  hope  I  have  wrought  ii[)on  your  feelings, 
arid  that  you  will  come  and  see  us  v.ith  Mr.  Kawnsley.  I'ray 
do.  Vou  could  come  at  the  .^ame  time  w'Hi  Miss  Walls  when 
she  pays  her  visit  to  the  Arabins,  and  so  have  all  the  inside  of 
the  mail  to  yourselves  ;  for  thou,;h  you  were  very  heroic  last 
summer  on  the  high  places  of  the  diligence,  I  presume  th.at 
thi:;  weather  is  sufficient  to  'ool  any  courage  down  to  zero. — 
J^eiieve  me,  with  love  from  all  to  sU,  always  yours, 

.A     Tknnv.son. 
Heecw  Hii.i,,  Hii:n  ISiKcn,  I.ot'(;n,oN,  Ksskx. 

To  thi.s  letter  Mrs.  'renii\son.  the  Poet's  mother, 
adds  a  |)ostscr![)t,  though  she  complains  that  Alfred  has 
-scaicely  left  her  room  to  do  so.  The  letter  is  dated  in 
her  hand. 
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The  llalton  family  consisted  of  Kchvard,  Drummond, 
and  Sophy.     The  latter,  with  Rosa  leaning,  were  two  of 
Alfred's  favourite  partners  at  the  Spilsby  and  iiorncastle 
balls.      S..phy  Rawnsley  became  Mrs.  Ed.  Elmhirst ;  sh- 
often    talked    of   the    olu    Halton   and    Somersby   da    .. 
'•  He  was."  she  said,  "so  interesting,  because  he  was  so 
unlike  other  young  men  ;   and  his  unconvenJonality  ot 
manner  and  dress  had  a  charm  which  made  him  more 
acceptable   than    the    dapi)er    young    gentleman    of   the 
ordinary    tvpe    at    ball    or    supper    parly.       He    was    a 
splendid  dancer,  for  he  loved  music,  and  kept  such  tune ; 
but  you  know,"  she  would  say,  •'  we  liked  to  talk  better 
than   to   dance    together   at    Horncastle,   or   Spilsby,  or 
1  lalton  :  he  always  had  something  worth  saying,  and  said 
it  so  quaintlv."      Rosa  at  eighty-three  recalled  the  same 
limes  with  animation,   and  said  to  me.  -  You  know  we 
used  to  spoil  him,  for  we  sat  at  his  f.^et  and  worshipped 
him  ;    and   he  reatl  to  us.  and  bow   we-11    he    read !    and 
when  be  wrote  us  those  little  poems  we  were  more  than 
proud.      Ah,    those  days   at    Somersby  and    Harrington 
and  Halton,  how  delightful  they  were!" 

The  Halton  familv  were  a  decade,  younger  than 
Charles,  Al.red,  and  Abiry  Tennyson,  but  Drummond 
married  ei-^ht  >  ears  1  efore  Alfred  Emily  Sellwood. 
just  befor.!  b.er  marriage  with  A  fred,  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Drummond  Rawnsley  : 

Mv  i)E\Kl>r  KAni;  V.)U  and  Unimmond  are  amoni^ 
the  best  and  kindest  friends  I  have  in  the  uorld,  and  let  me 
,.ot  Le  un-rateful,  I  have  some  very  good  and  very  kind— Thy 
,     .        .  ,  Kmp.v. 

loving  sister 

The  use  of  the  thy  is  veiy  frequent  with  the  Sellwoods, 
and  HI  all  Mary  Tennyson's  letters  too. 

It  was  at  Halton,  in  tlie  lime  of  its  next  Rector, 
Drummond  Rav.msley.  that  the  farmer  Gilbey  Robinson 
gave  his  son  Canon  11.  D.  Rawnsley  the  famous  advice 
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which  the  I'oel  has  preserved  in  his  Lincolnshire  poem 
"The  Churchwarden  and  the  Curate"  : 

Bui  creeap  along  the  hcdne  bottoms  an  thou'll  be  a  Bishop  yit. 

And   it   was  at    Halton    that    Mr.    Hoff,   a   large  tenant 
t'.irmer,    lived    of  whom    Dr.    Tennyson    heard    many   a 
story  from  the  Rector.      He  was  quite  a  character,  and 
the    Lortl    Chancellor    Brougham   was  brought   over  by 
Mr.  Kden  from  Harrington  to  see  and  talk  with  him.      I 
knew  Mr.  Hoff,  and  have  heard  the  Rector  describe  the 
lively  afternoon   they  had.      Farming  was  one  of  Lord 
Brougham's   hobbies,  and    he    talked  of  farming  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  was  delighted  with  the  old   fellow's 
siirewdness  and  independence;,  and  his  racy  sayings  in 
tin:    Lincolnshire    dialect,    the    kind    of    sayings    which 
Tennyson  has  preserved  in  his  "  Northern  Farmer."    The 
tarmer,  too,  was  pleased  with  his  visitor,  but  he  said  to 
ihe   Rector  afterwards,    '•  He  is  straange  cliver  mon   is 
Lord  Brougham,  and  he  knaws  a  vast,  noa  doubt,  but  he 
knaws  nowt  about  [iloughing. '      It  was  the  same  farmer 
who    was    introduced    by    the     Rector    to    the    leading 
Barrister  at  the  Spilsby  sessions,  where  both  the  Rector 
And  Dr.  Tennyson   were  always  in  r<;quest  to  dine  with 
ihe  bar,  when  the  Judge  was  at   Spilsby,  for  the  charm 
of  their  presence  and  the  brightness  of  their  conversation. 
Mr.    Hoff  had  seen   "Councillor   Mowers"  in  Court  in 
his  wig  and  gown,  but  meeting  him  now  in  plain  clothes, 
and  finding  him  a  very  small  man,  he  said  to  him  straight 
out,  "Why,    you're   nobbut    a    mean-looking   little    mon 
after    all."      These     tenant     farmers,    whether     in     the 
Marsh,  wold,  or  fen,  were  very  considerable  people  in 
days  when  agriculture  was   at   its   best.      In  the   Marsh, 
one  in  particular.  Marshal   Hranie\,  was  always  termed 
the  Marsh  King.      He  it  was  who  ar  the  Ram-show  dinner 
at  Halton,   when    Kd.  Stanhope,  the   Minister  for  War, 
h.id  spoken   of  the    future   which   wa<   opening   for   the 
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urrat  ^icrriculturisls,  :uk1.  after  alludinp;  to  Lora 
Brou.vham's  visit  to  the  Shire  and  the  sendin-  of  some 
finn.Ts  -ons  to  the  Bar.  had  su.t;gested  the  possiluhty  ol 
one  of  them  arriv.n-  at  the  to,,  of  the  tr  e  and  sitting' 
some  dav  on  th<-  Woolsack.  The  '•  Marsh  King '  got  up 
,uid  said,  "  1  aUus  telKd  yer  yer  must  graw  wool  ;  but 
when  you've  grawrd  it,  yer  mustn't  sit  on  it,  yer  must 

sell  it."  ^ 

•rh,;r<.-    was    a    good    deal     ot     liuinour    and    also    ot 
charact.-risla-  independence   al.out   hoth   the  farmers  and 
their  mtm  in   those  days;   the  Doctor's  own  man,  when 
found  fault  with,  had  ikmg  the  harness  in  a  heap  on  the 
drawing-room  tloor,  saying,  "  Clean  it  yersen  then."      And 
at    llakon    Rectorv    an    old    Waterlo-    cavalryman    was 
coachman,   who   k^pi    in   the   saddle-rr.om   the  sword  he 
had  drawn  at  Ouatn^-Bras,  a  delight   to   us  boys  to  see 
and  hear  about?     He  had  a  way  of  thinking  aloud,  and 
when,   driving    once    at     Skegness,   he   saw  the    Halton 
schoolmaster,    his    particular    aversion,     Mrs.    Rawnsley 
heard   him   say,  "If   there    .in't   that    concerted    aiipe   ot 
ourn."      On  a'later  occasion,  when    at  a  rent-day  dinner, 
he  was   handing  round   the  beer,   and   the  schoolmaster 
asked,  "  Is  it  ale  or  i-orter  :^"  in  a  voice   heard   by  all  the 
table  he  replied,  "  h's  nayther  aale  nor  poorter,  but  very 
good  be(;r,  much  too  good  for  the  likes  o'  you,  so  taiike 
it    and   be   thankful."      Perhaps  his   most   f.unous  saying 
was  addressed  to  my  younger  brother  who,  when  attc-mpt- 
ing  to  copy  his  elders  who  always  jumped  th(-  quickset 
hedge  opposite  the   saddle-room  as  a  short  cut   to   the 
house,   had   stuck    in    the    thorns   and    cried,   "Grayson, 
Grayson,  come  and  help  me  out ! "      The  old  nicUi  slowly 
wiped  his  hands,  and  with   his  usual   deliberation  said, 
"  Vis,  I'm  a-coming.  '     "  But  look  sharp,  confound  you,  it's 
pricking  me."      "Oh,  if  you're  going  to  sweer  you  may 
stay  theer,  and  be  da     iied  to  you." 

't.:-,.,„  h  ;i.'r^!i  \hf  WAV  is  shori  to  Soilsby.  the  market 
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town  where  the  I-Vankliiis  had  Uvcc),  and  the  statue  ot 
Sir  John  restintj;  his  hand  on  an  anchor  looks  d(n\  11 
(•  -ery  Monday  on  tlic  chaffering  Market  folk  at  one  end 
of  the  Mark(-t  I'lace,  whilst  th(!  women  still  crowd  round 
the  old  Butter-cross  at  the  other  end.  In  the  Church  is 
the  Willoughhv  chapel,  full  of  interesting  monuments. 

Manv  of  the  )*>ank!in   fiinily  li<-  in   the  Churchyard, 
,uui  on  the   Church   wall   are   three  tablets  to   the  three 
most   distinguished    brothers, — J,uiu;s,   the    sildier,   who 
made  the  first  ordnance  survey  of  India  ;   Sir  W'illingham, 
[hi-    judgit  of  the  Supreme  Court  ot    Matlras  ;   and  Sir 
John,     the     discoverer    of    the     North-West     Passage. 
llundk'by    adjoins    Spilsby   where;    Mr.     lohn    Ilollway 
lived,  of  whom  the   Poet  wrote  :   "  People  say  and    I  feel 
that  you   are  the   man   with   the   finest  taste  and  know- 
ledge   in    literary    matters    here."      Xe.xt    to    Hundleby 
comes    Raithby.   the   home   of  the    Mdward    Rawnsleys, 
when:    the    Poet    was    a    fr(n]uent    visitor,    and     th(;nce 
jiassing    Mavis-Iuiderbv   on   the   left,   the   road    runs    on 
die    Ridge   of   the    Wold   through    Hagworthingham    to 
!  lorncastle.  the  home  of  the  Sell  woods.     Mavis- Enderby 
-  referred  to  in  Jean   Ingelow's  poein,  "  The  Migh  Tide 
on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,   1571  "  : 

Flay  uppc,  ]ilay  uppe,  O  lioston  hells! 

!  The  brides  ot  M.ivis  I'.ndcrhy. 


After   a   visit    to    Raithby 
Mrs.  Hdward  Rawnslev  : 


in    1874    .\lfred    wrote    to 


JMv  t)E.\R  iM.\KV--I  stretch  out  arms  of  !ovc  to  you  all 
across  the  distance, — all  the  Rawnsleys  are  dear  to  me.  and 
t  you,  though  not  an  indigenous  one,  have  become  a  Rawnsley, 
I    and   I   invoke  you   in   the  same  embrace  of  the  affection,  tho' 

I    memory  lias  not  so  much  to  say  about  you. 
A 

J  At    Keal,    east    of    Mavis-Eiulerby,    the    Cracrofts, 

I  whom  the  Doctor  knew  well,  were  living  ;  and  below  the 
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far-t.imcd  Kc.il  Hill,  in  the  tl.it  ten,  lay  Hagnaby  I'riory, 
the  home  of  Thomas  Coltman,  whose  nephews  Tom  and 
Geor(i<:  were  otten  there.  Ceorire,  a  taenia!  t^iant  of  the 
heartit'sl  kind,  became  Rector  of  Stickney.  half-way 
between  Keal  and  Boston  ;  he  was  one  of  the  Poet's 
closest  friends.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rector  of  llalton  he 
says,  "  Remember  me  to  all  old  friends,  particularly  to 
(iiHirm^  Coltman";  and  in  after  years  he  seldom  met 
a  Lincolnshire  man  without  askinL,^  "How  is  George 
Coltman?  He  was  a  good  fellow."  .\gricultural 
depression  has  altered  things  in  Lincolnshire.  Among 
the  farmers  the  larger  holders  have  disappearetl  in  many 
places,  and  in  the  pleasant  homes  of  Halton  and 
Somersby,  such  men  .is  the  Rt  ctors  in  those  Georgian 
and  early  \'ictorian  days.  Nature  does  not  repeat. 

The  departure  of  the  Tennyjon  family  made  a  blank 
which  could  never  be  filled.  The  villagers  whom  they 
left  behind  nt:ver  forgot  them,  and  even  in  extreme  old 
a^e  tiu:y  w(-re  still  full  of  memories  ol  the  tamily,  and 
talked  of  the  learning  .uul  cleverness  of  "  the  owd 
Doctor,"  the  fondness  of  the  children  for  their  mother 
and,  most  noticeable  of  all.  their  "  bookdarning," 

.And  books,  what's  bouks?  thou  knaws  thcbbe  naitlier 
'ore  nor  theer. 

The  old  lolk  .ill  seemed  to  think  th.it  "to  hev  owt  to 
do  wi  liooks"  was  a  sign  of  a  weak  intellect.  "The 
boys,  /('();-  ////;/^^s  /  they  would  villus  hev  a  book  i'  their 
hands  as  they  went  .ilong."  .\  few  years  ago  there  was 
still  one  old  woman  in  Somersby  who  remembered  going, 
seventy-one'  years  back,  when  she  was  eleven  years  old, 
for  her  first  [d.ice  to  the  Tennysons.  What  she  thought 
most  of  was  "the  young  laiidies."  .She  was  blind,  but 
she  said,  "  1  can  see  'em  all  now  fjlaan  as  plaan  ;  and  I 
would  have  liked  to  he.ir  Mr.  Halfred's  voice  agean — 
sich  a  voice  it  wer.  " 
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TKNWSON    AND    HIS    BROTHERS 

i-rki)i:rick  and  charles 


I'.y  Charif.s  Tinnyson 


My  uncle  Frederick  lived  near  St.  Ileliers,  and  n.y  f.•^ther  and  I  vjs.ted  h,m  (1S87) 
in  lUsLuse.  overl..oMnc  the  town  and  hari.ur  o.  S.^  Ikhcrs.  "'-'■^"'  ^^  '^l  ^j 
St  Vubyn's  Bay.  The  two  old  brothers  talked  nmch  of  bygone  days  ;  ot  the  red 
honey  gooseberry,"  and  the  "golden  apples"  in  Somersby  garden,  and  of  the  Is 
and  ourneys  they  held  in  the  tields ;  of  the  old  farmers  and  •  , warns  of  th 
coUoe  friends;  and  of  the  waste  shore  a.  Mablethorpe:  and  then  turned  .later 
d^:."and  to  the  feelings  of  old  age.  My  father  said  of  Kreder.ck  s  P'--  ^^  t  e 
were  organ-tones  echoing  among  the  mountains."  Heder.ck  old  Al fed  as  the) 
parte-l  that  "not  for  twenty  years  had  he  spent  .uch  a  ha,py  -lay.  -/.««^...«.  « 
Memoir,  hy  his  Son. 

T.)  C.  T. 

True  poet,  surely  to  he  found 
When  Truth  1=  found  ag.iiii. 

(h  ,ill  the  brothers  of  Alfred  Tennyson  the  closest  akin 
to  him  were  I'rederick  and  Charles.  The  three  were 
born  in  successive  years,  Frederick  in  1807.  Charles  in 
iSoS,  and  Alfred  in  1809.  They  slept  tot^ether  in  a 
little  uttic  under  the  roof  of  the  old  white  Rectory  at 
Somersby,  they  played  together,  read  together,  studied 
tM.rKher  under  the  guidance  of  their  lather,  and  all  three 
leU  home  to  go  together  to  the  school  at  Louth,  which 
.\lfred  and  Charles  at  least  held  in  detestation  until  their 
latest  years.      Frederick  was  the  first  to  break  up  the 

■[The  unpublished  letters  from  Krederick  Tennyson,  quoted  throughout  the 
chaptU  were  wrUten  either  to  my  father,  or  to  n,y  father's  frtend,  Mary  Brotherton 
•he  noveUst.  The  lives  oi  n,y  uncles  Irederi-k  and  Charl.s  were  so  much  'n'---en 
with  the  lives  of  some  of  my  father's  friends  that  I  nave  ventured  to  msert  this 
account  of  them  here.  Moreover,  these  two  brothers  represent  •  the  two  extremes 
.4-  the  Tennyson  temperament,  the  mean  and  pcrleclion  of  wh.ch  .s  L.und  in 
Alfred."'— El).]  _ 
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brotherhood,  for,  in  .S,;.  he  left  1  •..th  for  Kton  but  to 
the  end  of  his  Ion,  hfe-hc  outUvcd  a  1  h.s  brother.- 
he  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  the  days  of  h.s  ch.  d 
hood  through  the  medium  of  this  fraterna  trmuy.  Yea  s 
afterwards  he  wrote  of  their  common  subnms.on  to  tl  . 
influence  of  l^on,  who   Morded   i.    m-.r  them    wt- 

i„,„.ti,,dae  tyranny/'  and  a  nre  at  harrn,,n.n  m  .  76 
brinks' to  his  n.ind  the  destruction  of  then-  Aunt  Ma  .  ^ 
hou'e  at  Louth,  in  the  gardens  <,f  which  he  wrote  K  | 
and  Charles,  and  Alfred,  enthusiastic  children,  used  to 
.l,v  ,,  heinu  Emperors  of  China,  each  appropnatn.,  a 
portion  ot  the  old  echoing  garden  as  our  donyun.  and 
nakin.r  them  reverb.=rate  our  tones  of  authority. 

At  school  the  brothers  see  .  to  have  kept  much  to 
themselves;  they  took  little  interest  in  the  -hooUports 
in  which  their  great  size  and  strength  would  have  well 
,ual.t:ed  them  to  excel,  and   passed  their  t-e  chiefl>  in 
reading   and   wandering  over   the   rolling  wold  and  tl 
shores  of  their  native   Lincolnshire.       I  hey  began  at  a 
early   age    their    apprenticeship   to    poetry        ^''^^^f'  ^^ 
least,  had  written  a  considerable  volume  ot  verse  by    he 
ti,ne  he   was  fourteen,   and  all   three  contributed  to  the 
Poans  by  T^oo  Brother.,  which  were  published  at  Louth 
in    .8.7-    when    Frederick,    the    author    of   four    ot    the 
poems     had   just    entered    St.    John's.    Cambridge    (his 
l^X'^   old   College).      Char.es  used   to  t^lhow^   when 
the  tiny  volume  was  publisheU.  he  and   Altred  hired  a 
onveylnce   out  of   the    ^.o    which   the   l-^Lsher     ad 
.,ven  them,  and  drove  off  for  the  day  to  their  fav^ounte 
Mablethorpe,    where    they    shouted    themselves    hoarse 
on  the   shore  as  they  rolled  out  poem  by  poem   m  one 
another's  ears.     The  notes  and  headings  to  the  poem 
give  some  idea  of  the  breadth  and  variety  of  reading  fo 
thich  the  brothers  had  found  opportunity  m  their  quiet 
country  life,  for  the  volume  contains  twenty  quotations 
''         ^                 .   .       ,•    ...    \r:.,.;i     .U-   from    Hvron.  tive 
from    iiorace,   eignt    .r^ o   , 
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from   Isaiah,   tour  iVo.n   O.sian.   .hr.c  from  Cic.ro,  two 
apiece  from    Moore.    Xenophon.   Milton,    Llaudi-m    and 
the    Hook  ol   J.=re,niah,   with  others  tro.n   Addison.  John 
Clare.     Juvenal.     Ulloas      T.;'.,;"-.     ^^-^f^'-    /'^'^'y;;^' ^ 
/Icrodo/us',    Savary's    Letters,    Tacitus     ./««<z/5     I  hny 
Suetonius'    Urcs  of  the  Caesars,   C.ibbon's  /)a/nu-  and 
Fail  Racine,  the  Mysteries  of  I'dolpJw,  La  Avruncana 
the  'Son^s  of  fayadeva.    Sir  Willia.n   Jones  ^Iltstory  of 
Nadir  'shah:  Eastern    Plants,    and     Works,    vol.    v..) 
t\m,,er.   Ovid.    Burke    on    the    Sublime   and  Beautiful, 
l)r    Lanshorne's    Collins,    Mason's    Caractacus,    Rolhn, 
Contino'^  Epitaph  on  Camoens,  Hume.  Scott,  the   Books 
„f    loel    and    Judges,    lierquin.    V-.unu.    .Viles     Koran 
\nuUonius      of      Rhodes,      Disraeli's       Curiosities      oj 
I  iteriture,  Sallust,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Coxe's  Szvitzer- 
land  Rousseau,  the  Ranz  des  Vaehes,  Baker  on  .Inima- 
culae,  Spenser.  Shakespeare,   Chapman  and  various  old 
En-lish    ballads,    while    many  notes   give   odd    scraps  ot 
scie^ntific.  geographical,  and  historical  learning. 

Alfred  and  Charles  followed  Frederick  to  Cambridge 
,n  ,S2S  and  entered  Trinity,  whither  their  elder  brother 
had  just  migrated  from  John's.      All  the-  three  brothers 
attained    a    certain    amount    of    rather    unconventional 
distinction  at  the  University,   brederick.  who  had  taken 
a  hi-h  place  on  his  entrance  into  Eton  and  subsequently 
became  Captain  of  the  Oppidans,  obtained  the   Browne 
Gold  ^ledal  for  a  Greek  Ode  (in  Sapphic  metre)  on  the 
Pyramids     the    last    cadence    of    which.    "  oXXv/x«-c.^_  7«F 
L.V  e'lavroXelra,,"  is  the  only  fragment  which  tradition 
has  preserved.      Charles  obtained  a  Bell  Scholarship  m 
1829,  chiefly  through  the  beauty  of  his  translatior.s  into 
English  (one   line.   "And  the  ruddy   grape   shall  d.uop 
from    the    desert    thorn."    was    alwa>s    remembered    by 
Alfred),   and    the   younges^    brother  secured,  as   is   w-elf 
known,  the  University  Prize  for  English  Verse  with  his 
'•  Timbuctoo."     None  of  the  brothers,  however,  attamed 
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^leat  distinclion   in  the  schools.   ihou:,h    l-r.ck-rick  an.l 
^,'    ,  1     ,    1  u  \    In  iS--'       With  the  eml  ft   ih.ir 

Cambridge  careers  the  brotherhood  hnally  d.sso  vcd.  1 1 
was  at  first  proposed  that  all  three  should  <,n  d-ference 
to  the  wish  of  their  grandfather),  become  clergymen. 
Frederick  had  always  shown  a  certain  independence  and 
intractability  of  character.  At  l"  ton.  though  a  sk.l  ul 
and  arlent  crick.-ter.  he  acquired  a  nputafon  lor 
eccentricity,  and  Sir  It.ukIs  Doyle  descnbes  him  as 
•rath.r  a  silent,  solitary  boy.  not  alw.tys  .n  perlec 
harmo,n-  with  K.-ate."-a  gentlema..  with  whon.  mos 
spirits,    however   ardent,   generally   found   u  conven.ent 

to  agree.  it      i     •  i- 

Sir  Francis  recounts  one  typical  incident:   Frederick. 

ll-,Mt  in  lb.    sixth  form,  h.ul   returned  to  school  lour  days 
late  after  the    Long  Vacation.      Keate  sent  for  h.m  and 
demanded    an    explanation.       None    was    forthcon.mg. 
Keate  stormed   in   his  best   mann.T,  his   prominent  eye- 
brows shooting  out,  and  his  I'.nu  h-Uke  features  working 
with   furv,    Fnderick    n-maining    all   the    while  cynically 
calm.       kinallv     tlie     liery     doctor    insists     with     many 
obiurgati.Mis  on   a  wntt.n  apology  fron.  the  boys  lathe, 
whereupon    the    culprit    leisurely    produces    a    crtnnpled 
letter  from  his  pocket  and   hands  it  coolly  to  the  head- 
master.     A  fresh   tirade   follows,  accusing    Prederick  ol 
every  defect  of  character  and  principle  known  to^  ethics, 
and  concluding,  "  and  shoiviKo;  such  a  temper  too    ! 

How  little  1-rederick  regarded  himselt  as  titted  for 
Holy  Orders  mav  b.:  judged  from  a  later  he  wote  in 
1832  to  his  fri.Mui  lohn  Frere  :  •'  I  expect,"  he  says  "to 
be  ordained  in  June,  without  much  reason,  for  hitherto  I 
have  made  no  kind  of  preparation,  and  a  pretty  parson 
I  shall  make,  I'm  thinking."  The  grandfather  came 
apparently    to   share  this  conclusion,    for  the  ordination 

never  t(Jok  place.  ^         -     j     •  1. 

It   must    have   been   about   tins   lauc   tiiat    t  re-ucnc^ 
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made  the  acqu.iini.mc*-  ol  I'.ilw.ird  I-"itzGcmUl.  wlio  was 
two  years  his  junior.  I'hr.  p.iir  iiiaiiu.iin<;cl  a  close 
correspondence  for  many  years,  and  "  I'iu  '  Ixtcamc  j^^od- 
lather  to  one  of  his  friend's  sons  ami  l<li  a  In^^acy  to  be 
divided  anions;  his  thr(;e  daughters. 

Frederick's  tine  jiresence  and  frank,  tempestuous, 
independent  nature  seem  to  have  made  a  powerful  appeal 
to  the  younger  in.m,  for  hr  had  the  great  height,  noble 
l)roportions,  and  dome-like  forehead  of  the  Tennyson 
family,  and  was  so  robustly  l)uilt  that  it  is  said  that  in 
later  years,  wlien  he  livi-d  in  I-lorence,  a  new  servant 
girl,  on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  speeding  up  his 
broad  Italian  stairceise  in  British  kp'  --breeches,  fell  back 
against  the  wall  in  astonishment,  e.vclaiming,  "  Santissima 
Madonna,  che  gambe  !  "  Unlike  his  brothers,  however, 
his  hair  (which  he  wore  rather  longer  than  was  common 
even  at  that  time)  was  fair  and  his  eyes  blue. 

••1  icincmber,"  wrote  l-'it..  in  1S43,  "  tlie  days  of  the 
summer  when  yuii  and  I  were  together  (luarrclliii:.;  and 
laughing.  .  .  .  Our  trip  U>  Grave-end  has  left  a  perfume  with 
me.  1  can  get  up  with  ycu  on  tha'  eveilastingly  stopping 
coach  on  which  we  tried  to  travel  from  Gravesend  to  Maidstone 
that  Sunday  morning  :  worn  out  with  it  we  got  down  at  an  Inn 
and  then  got  up  on  another  coach,  and  an  old  smiling  fellow 
passed  us  holding  out  his  hat — and  you  said,  "  That  old  fellow 
must  go  about  as  Homer  did,"  and  numberless  other  turns  of 
road  and  humour,  which  sometimes  pass  before  me  as  I  lie 
in  bed." 

And  in  the  next  year  he  writes  : 

How  we  pulled  against  each  other  at  Gravesend!  You 
would  stay — I  wouldn't — then  I  would — tlien  we  did.  Do 
you  remember  that  girl  at  the  ba/.aar  .  .  .  then  the  gentleman 
who  sang  at  Ivy  Green  ? 

And  seven  years  later  Gravesend  and  its  uvnpiOfioi 
shrimps  are  still  in  his  memory. 
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-"--''  visit  to  '••"«';;;;;;-  't^;;;  „.hi„„  .-.s  h=  u...^ 

even  h,s  murrtu,-.-  m  ,  s  ,0  ,_^j^^^^^  |^.,„  „ 

make  it  seltUJ  home.     In  iN4>  «<^  |^^ 

•■I'il/,")  in  Sicily,  pl.i)MnK  :.  cr.cU-t  m.uch    ,    . 

„e.  of  *o  yw/.,.M.-" "-  '■■■"^,;^"';';r;.;:;'th :;  h 

••  <^Mh.-  tlio  sailors  bv  nm.-ty  runs.  I    't-i- 

strong,  haughty,  and    pass.onate.     and  m     8   - 
pictures   him    "laughing  and    su.gn.g     anu   r     ng 
N,„les   with    huge    sell-supplyuvg    beakers    full    ot    tl  e 
^  ^     ^;  _      h  ^^^  eontuuu^d  to  v    te  to 

^IS=..^r"—   ..f,t.K.,.in,.>(s.vstho      U„, 

■■■^:W^i'a::;r:nn.so,.comn,,sotUU^VOpon 

Cicoros  Kormian  villa,  with  its  ntosaK  ,,av.n,        l.a  mg 
,,„u,H   lettton   .araons  ,lo.a,    ..    t  .:    s     .  -^ 

;;;::li;;t::;t,:noonaay.a,......=-^^ 

stuay.-      Tit.  -er,  a  -P  -    -.       J  ,:„„„,„„„   -for 
he  sighs  tor  lreaencksEn„_^^^^^^__^^^. 

tVip  r   oU     (lu.irrel^  .        1     nu  au    4^ 

a^ooa.  st'r ,ous  aiilcrencc  of  "l.;-"-   -P'"     ;\;„  , 

i- t'::sr;::t^t't£;:  ny^a.. 

:.tl  inn   two   or  throe   ftionas  ...  you.  jea^^^^^^^^^^ 
•n-ackeray.  .a,.,    only  one  or  two  -  ,  ■„„ 'It  ^.^  .„e 
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world  that  I  do  not  like  to  be  wholly  out  of  hearing  of 
the  one  I  know.  ...  I  see  so  many  little  natures  that  I 
must  driw  to  the  large." 

All  this  time  Frederick  was  writing  verse  and  Fitz 
constantly  urges  him  to  publish.  "You  are  now  the 
only  man  I  expect  verse  from,"  he  writes  in  1850,  after 
lie  'had  given  Alfred  up  as  almost  wholly  fallen  from 
grace.  "Such  gloomy,  grand  stuff  as  you  write."  Again  : 
-  We  want  some  bits  of  strong,  genuine  imagination.  .  .  . 
There  are  heaps  of  single  lines,  couplets,  and  stanzas  that 

would  consume  the s  and s  like  stubble." 

Much  of  their  correspondence  is  taken  up  v.ith  the 
discussion  of  music.     They  both  agree  in  placing  Mozart 
above   all   other   composers.       Beethoven   they  find   too 
analytical  and  erudite.      Original,  majestic,  and  profound, 
ihey  acknowledge  him,  but  at  times  bizarre  and  morbid. 
"We  all   raved  about    Byron,   Shelley,  and   Keats," 
wrote  Frederick  long    Jter,  in  1885,  "but  none  of  them 
have  retained  tl'.eir  hold  on  me  with  the  same  power  as 
that  little  tone   poet  with  the  long  nose,  knee-breeches, 
and  pigtail."      Indeed  he  was  at  different  times  told  by 
two  mctdiums  that  the  spirit  of  Mozart   in  these  same 
knee-breeches  and  pigtail  accompanied  him,  invisibly  to 
the  eye  of  sense,  as  a  familiar.      Music  was  the  passion 
,,t"  Frederick  Tennyson's  life.      It  was  said   among   his 
triends   that   when   he   settled    in    Florence    (as   he    did 
soon  after   1850).  he  lived    in  a  vast   Hall  designed  by 
Michael   Angelo,  surrounded   by  forty  fiddlers,  and  he 
used  to  improvise  on  a  small  organ  until  he  was  over 
eighty  years  of  age. 

"After  all,"  he  >v,oic  in  1874.  "Music  is  the  Queen  of 
the  Arts.  What  are  all  the  miserable  concrete  forms  into 
■Ahich  we  endeavour  to  throw  '  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears  '  or 
I  .i  rapturous  for  mortal  mirth,  compared  with  the  divine, 
,-,)-.tract,  oceanic  utterances  of  that  voice  which  can  multiply  a 
thousandfold  and  exhaust  in   infinite  echoes  the  passions  that 
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on  canva';,  in  marble,  or  even  in  poesy  (the  composite  style 
in  aesthetics),  so  ten  leave  us  cold  and  emotionless  !  I  believe 
Music  to  be  as  far  above  the  other  Arts  as  the  affections  of  the 
soul  above  the  rarest  ingenuity  of  the  perfect  orator  !  I'erhaps 
you  arc  far  from  agreeing;  with  mc.  Indeed  the  common 
charge  brought  against  her  by  her  sisters  among  the  I'ierides — 
and  by  tli^  transcendentalists  and  philosophical  Critics— is  that 
She  has  no  type  like  the  other  .Arts  on  which  to  model  her 
creations  and  to  reguiatc  her  inspirations,  I  say  her  in- 
exhaustible spring  is  the  soul  itself,  and  its  fiery  inmost— the 
chamber  illuminated  from  the  centre  of  Iking— as  the  finest 
and  most  subtle  ethers  .uo  begotten  of,  and  flow  nearest  to 
the  Sun." 

Fredericlc  lived  at  Florence  till  1S57  and  found 
there,  after  vcars  of  wandering,  his  first  settled  home. 
The  idea  of  settling  tickled  his  humour,  and  in  1853 
he  writes  :  "  I  am  a  regular  family  man  now  with  four 
children  (the  last  of  whom  promises  to  be  the  most 
eccentric  of  a  humorous  set)  and  an  Umbrella."  In 
Florence  he  came  in  contact  with  Caroline  Norton  and 
her  son  Brinsley.  of  the  latter  of  whom  he  writes  an 
amusing  account : 

Young  Norton  has  married  a  peasant  girl  of  Capri,  who, 
not  a  year  ago,  was  scampering  bare-footed  and  bare-headed 
over  the  rocks  and  shingles  of  that  island.  lie  has  turned 
Roman  Catholic  among  other  accomplishments  —  being  in 
search,  he  said,  of  a  "graceful  faith."  .  .  .  Parker  has  just 
published  a  volume  of  his  which  he  entitled  "  I'inocchi  :  or 
Seeds  of  the  I'ine,"  meaning  that  out  of  this  small  beginning 
he,  Hrin,  would  emerge,  like  the  pine,  which  is  to  be  "  the  mast 
of  some  great  Admiral,"  from  its  seedling.  He  is  quite  unable 
to  show  the  applicability  of  this  title,  and,  seeing  that  the  book 
has  been  very  severely  handled  in  <«ic  of  the  periodicals  under 
the  head  of  "  Poetical  Nuisances,"  some  arc  of  opinion  that 
"  Pedocchi  "  would  have  been  a  more  fitting  name  for  ''t. 
However,  to  do  him  no  injustice,  he  has  sparks  of  genius, 
plenty  of  fancy  and  improvable  stuff  in  him,  rmd  is,  moreover, 
a  young  gentleman  of  that  irrepressible  buoyancy  which,  to 
,f  the  Hdinburi:}'  Keviriv,  "  rises  by  its  own 
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rottenness.  .  .  ."  As  I  said,  he  is  not  more  than  thrce-and- 
twenty,  but  is  very  much  in  the  habit  of  commencing  narrative 
in  this  manner:  "In  my  \'oung  days  wlien  I  used  to  cat  off 
.,'old  plate!  "to  which  I  reply,  "  Really  a  fine  old  gentleman 
like  you  should  have  more  philosophy  than  to  indulge  in  vain 
regrets." 

While  we  were  located  at  Villa  IJrichieri,  up  drove  one  fine 
day  the  famous  Caroline,  his  mother,  who,  not  to  speak  of  her 
personal  attractions,  is  really,  I  should  say,  a  woman  of  genius, 
if  only  judged  by  her  novel,  Studrt  of  Dunlcixth,  which  's  full 
(if  deep  pathcjs  to  me.  I  asked  Brin  one  day  what  his  mother 
thought  of  me.  He  stammers  \cry  much,  and  he  said,"  She 
th-th-th-thinks  very  well  of  you,  but  I  d-d-don't  think  she 
Hkcs  your  famil)-."  "  Gootl  heavens  !  here's  news,"  I  said. 
Well,  afterwards  she  told  me  of  having  met  .Alfred  at  Rogers', 
and  of  having  heard  that  he  had  taken  a  dislike  to  her. 
"  Why,  Mrs.  Norton,"  I  said,  "that  must  be  near!)-  thiity  years 
;.g(),  and  do  you  harbour  vindictive  feelings  so  long  ?  "  "  Oh  !  " 
-he  said,  "  why,  I'm  not  thirt\-  !  " 

Again,  one  day  we  met  her  in  a  c<nintr)'  house  where  we 
were  invited  to  meet  her,  and  soon  after  she  had  .^haken 
hands  with  me  she  said,  with  a  dubii)us  kind  of  jocosity,  "  I 
,->hould  like  to  see  all  the  Tennysons  hung  up  in  a  row  before 
the  Villa  lirichieri."  Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  her  a  strange 
creature,  and  she  has  not  yet  lost  her  beauty — a  grand 
Zeiiobian  style  certainly,  but,  like  many  celebratC'l  beauties, 
■he  seems  to  have  won  the  whole  world.  .\mong  other  thmgs 
■'ho  sail!  in  allusion  to  some  incident,  "  What  mattered  it  to 
nie  whether  it  was  an  old  or  a  young  man  — -I  who  all  my  life 
hive  made  conquests  ? "  It  seemed  to  me  that  to  dazzle  in 
the  great  world  was  her  principal  ambition,  and  literary  glorj' 
h'T  second.' 


\\\\\.  Frederick  was  too  much  of  a  man  of  moods  to 
can;  hjr  society.  He  used  to  describe  himself  as  a 
" person  ofgloomy  insignificance  and  unsocial  monomania." 
Society  he  dismissed  contemptuously  as  "  Snookdom,  ' 
and  would  liken  it  gruffly  to  a  street  row.  The  "  high- 
jinks  of  the  high-nosed  "  (to  use  another  phrase  of  his) 
angereil  him,   as  did   all   persons    "  who  go  about  with 
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well-cut  trousers  and  ill-arranged  ideas.  T  h.  conse- 
ouence  was  that  his  acquaintance  in  Horence  long 
remained  narrow.  In  .S54,  shortly  after  the  b.rth  of  h.s 
second  son,  he  wrote  : 

Sponsor.  I  have  succeeded  in  hookin-  one  in  this  manner  : 
A  friend  of  mine  called  yesterday  and  introduced  a  ^  J-  Jj;-;^;, 
.'Sir-  said  I  "happy  to  see  you.  Like  to  be  a  godfather? 
"  Rekllv"  he'  said,  not  .luite  prepared  for  the  honour,  "  do  my 
best."  '''Thank  you,  then  I'll  call  for  you  on  my  way  to 
ihe  church"  ;  so  Mr.  Jones  was  booked. 

One  hears,  however,  of  a  visit  of  Mrs.  Sartoris 
(Adelaide  Kemble)  in  1854.  "  1  ^^^cl  not  seen  her  for 
twentv  years,"  writes  l-'redc^ick  ;  "  she  is  grown  colossal 
but  all  her  folds  of  fat  have  not  extinguished  the  loveot 
music  in  her."  But  one  friendship  which  Frederick 
,n;,de  in  Florence  was  destined  to  be  a  lifelong  pleasure 
to  him.      In   1S53  he  writes: 

The    Hrownin..;s    1    have    but    recently   become    acquainted 
with       They  really  arc  the  very  best  people   in   the  world.and 
"real     treLure    to    that     ItcrmX    a    I'oet.      Browning    .s    a 
wonderful    man    with    inexhaustible    memory,    anunal    spirits, 
^d    bonhomie.      He   is   always   ready  .ith    the   most   apropos 
anecdote,  and  the  happiest  bon  mot,  and  his  vast  acquan.tance 
,vith  out-or-the-way  knowledge  and  the  quaint  ^;.— '^^  J  "P^!' 
«f  Literature   make   him    a   walking   encyclopaedia   of  marvds^ 
Mrs  b,  who  never  goes  out -being  troubled  like  other  inspired 
l-,dies  with  a  chest— is  a  little  unpretending  woman,  yet  mil  ot 
power    and,  what  is  far  better,  loving-kindness  ;  and   never  so 
"py    as    when    she    .an    get    into    the    thick    of  _  mysterious 
Clairvoyants,  Rappists,  l-lcstatics,   and   ^-->-;borg,ans.      On  > 
think  of  their  having  lived  full  t^ve  years   at    Florence  Ns.th   all 
these  virtues  hidden  in  a  bushel  to  me  I 

In  185  ^  he  published  his  first  volume  of  verse.  Days 
a,td  /fours.  The  book  was.  on  the  whole,  well  received. 
Charles  Ringslev  (wliose  early  and  discriminating  recog- 
nition of  the^  merits  of  George  Meredith  places  him  high 
among  the  critic     of  his  day)  wrote  :   ^  i  iie   puems  ar. 
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tliL-  work  of  a  fuiishiKl  scholar,  of  a  man  wlio  knows  all 
schools,  who  has  profitc-d  more  or  less  by  all,  and  who 
often  can  express  himself,  while  revellincr  in  luxurious 
fuicies,  with  a  t^race  and  t(;rseness  which  Pope  himself 
might  have  envied."  There  was,  however,  a  g(jod  deal 
of  adverse  criticism,  and  it  was  j)robably  mainly  owing 
to  his  irritation  at  many  of  the  strictures  (often  futile 
I'nnugh)  which  were  passed  u[)on  him  at  this  time  that 
he  ke[Jt  silence  for  the  next  thirty-six  years.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  always  ready  to  the  end  of  his  life  for 
a  growl  or  a  thunder  at  the  critics. 

In  1857  Frederick  Tennyson  left  Florence  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  Pisa  and  Genoa  finally  settled  in 
Jersey,  where  he  made  his  home  for  nearly  forty  )ears. 
Huring  all  this  period  he  maintained  a  regular  and 
detailed  correspondence,  with  Mrs.  Brotherton,  the  wife 
of  his  friend  Augustus  Brotherton,  the  artist,  with  whom 
he  had  begun  to  exchange  letters  while  still  at  P'lorence. 
His  life  was  now  a  very  quiet  on(!,  for,  except  for  an 
(iccasional  visit  to  England,  he  never  left  home.  His 
children  with  their  families  visited  him  from  time-  to 
lime.  His  brother  Charles  came  with  his  wife  to  see 
him  in  1867,  as  did  the  Brownings  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
and  Alfred  also  paid  him  visits,  the  last  of  which  was  in 
I'^^Q.''.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  davs,  for  one  who 
had  been  so  passionately  fond  of  travel  and  of  .1  life  of 
colour,  warmth,  and  excitement,  were  singularly  pi-  tceful. 
I'ut  he  retained  to  the  last  his  astonishing  vitality.  His 
health  remained  tolerably  good  in  spite  of  the  nervous 
irritability  and  reactions  of  melancholy  which  were 
inseparable  from  the  extraordinary  energy  and  vivacitv 
of  his  temperament.  "  Poor  Savile  Morton  used  to  stare 
at  me  with  wonder,"  he  writes.  "  '  I  cannot  conceive,'  he 
said,  '  how  a  man  with  such  a  stomach  can  be  subject  to 
hypochondri.i  '  "      In  1S67,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  batted 
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thereby  to  be  able  "to  revive  the  cricket  habit,"  and  his 
niiiul  continued  extraordinarily  active  ;  not  a  movement 
in    world    politics    or    thought    escaped    him  ;    he    read 
voraciously    and   continued   to    write    verse    in    a    rather 
desultory  fashion.      1 1  is  appetite  for  beauty,  too,  remained 
as  keen  as  ever  and  even  developed.      "  The  longer   I 
live,"  he  wrote  in   1885.  "the  more  delicate  become  my 
perceptions    of   beautiful     nature."      And     that    appetite 
found  ample   food  in   the  scenery  of  the  bov.^ry   island, 
the  whole  ambit  of  which,  with  its  curlin.i,'  tree-tops  and 
distant   lawny   spaces   dapplrd    with    sunshine   an.'    sur- 
rounded, as  it   seemed,  by  the  whole  immensity  of  the 
globe,  could  be  seen  from  a  point  near  his  house. 

In  his  isolation,  however,  his  active  mind  tended  to 

become  more  and  more  possessed  by  certain  ideas,  with 

which   evervthing  he   r.'ad   and  heard  was  brought  into 

relation.      While     still    at     I'lorence    he    had    (possibly 

under  the  influence  of  Mrs.    drowning)  become  gready 

interested    in    the    teachings    of    Swedenborg    and    the 

phenomena    of    spiritualism    which    seemed    to    him    a 

natural  development  of  Swedenborg's  theories.      At  first 

lie  was  apt  to  speak   rather  Hghtly  of  spirit  revelations. 

In  1S52  he  wrote  to  Alfred  : 

"  I'owers  tlie  sculptor  here,  who  is  a  .Swedenbor^nan,  says  he 
once  had  a  vision  of  tvo,  intcru-ovcn  ani,'cls  upon   a  ^Tound  of 
celestial    azure   clearly    revealed    to  him   by    supertiatur;d    h^jht 
after  he  had  put  out  his  candle  and  was    lying   awake    in   bed, 
and  believes  that  these  are  only  t!u-  he-inning  of  wonders  ;   the 
spirits  themselves  announce  the  dawn   of  a  new  time  and  the 
coming  of  the  Millennium,  and  he  firmly  believes  that  all  we 
now  do    bv    costly    material    proces.ses    uiU    in    the    returning 
Golden  Age  of  the  world  be  accomplished   for  us   by  minister- 
hvr  spirit.s"     'Thou  Shalt  see  the  angcN  of  heaven  ascending 
arid  descending  on  the  Son  of  man.'      I   go  with  him  as  far  as 
to   believe   that   these    arc    spiritual   revelations,   but    I    confess 
I    cannot    accompany    him    in    his    belief    in    their    beneficent 
:,,f„,,t;nnc.      God  sDcaks  to  the  heart  of  man  by  His  Spirit,  not 
thro'    table   legs  ;    the    miracles    of  Christ   were   of  inestimable 
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unrth,  but  these  unfortun.itc  '^\v,st~i  either  drivel  like  school- 
^M'rls,  or  b(.unce  out  at  once  into  the  mo-.t  shameful  falsehoods, 
and  by  their  actual  presence,  prctendini,^  to  be  in  their  final 
slate,  they  seem  to  have  for  their  object,  tho'  they  carefully 
avoid  touchin.t,r  on  those  subjects,  to  uiulerminL'  in  the  hearts  of 
I  hristians  the  spiritual  doctrines  of  the  Rcsinrectioii  of  the 
■-piritual  body  and  of  the  judgment  to  come.  And  the  more 
effectually  to  unsettle  the  old  Theolo;^ry_  the  cant  of  these 
spirits  is  that  God  is  a  God  uf  Love,  Love,  Love,  continually 
repeated  ac/  naiisfoi'i.  So  lie  is,  but  'My  th  ujjhts  are  not 
your  thoui;hts,  nor  My  v.ays  your  uavs,'  '  He  scour;4cth  every 
son  that  He  receiveth,'  '  He  loveth  th.  se  whom  He  chastencth,' 

•  it  is  a  fearful  thin;:^  to  fall   into  the  hands  of  the  living  God/ 

•  the  pitiful  God  trieth  the  hearts  and  the  reins.'  But  these 
spirits,  by  for  ever  harping  upon  the  Love  of  Goii  in  their 
insipid  language,  seem  to  me  to  be  anxious  to  persuade  us  that 
He  is  a  '  fine  old  country  gentleman  with  large  estate,'  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  seated  in  a  dceply-m^hioned  armchair,  and 
patting  the  heads  of  His  rebellious  children  when  they  come 
'.vhimpering  to  Him,  yielding  to  anything  in  the  sha[)e  of 
intercession,  and,  rather  than  that  St.  ](jseph  or  an>-  other  saint 
should  be  offended,  ready  to  admit  a  brigand  into  Heaven. 
So  that  I  thoroughly  distrL:st  your  s{)irit-  and  expect  no  virtue 
will  come  out  of  them.  They  only  seem  to  me  last  links  in 
the  chain  of  modern  witchcrafts  which  will  probably  end  with 
the  Devil."  '  And  a  little  later  he  writes  :  "  Owen  the  Sociali>i 
and  a  host  of  infidels  by  a  peculiar  logical  process  of  their 
owii,  after  seeing  a  table  in  motion,  instantly  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the   Soul.      To  me   it   is  astounding  and  even 

awful,   that    in    this    nineteenth    century    after    Christ whose 

resurrection  of  the  body  rests  on  as  strong  a  ground  of  proof 
as  many  of  the  best  attested  historical  events — men  should  be 
beginning  again  with  that  vague  and  unsatisfactory  phantom 
of  a  creed  which  must  have  been  old  in  the  time  of  Homer." 

It  was  not  lon;.,^  before  he  became  <i  complete  convert 
to  Swedenbortrianism  and  firmly  convinced  of  the  reality 
ot  the  Spiritualistic  phenomena  with  which  the  press  and 
literature  of  the  day   began    to  be  flooded.      Inde.d   at 

'  Alfrcil  wa;,  always  telling  his  brother  tli.it  SpiritiuiiMn  wns  .i  sul.juct  well  worthy 
n!  examination,  but  not  to  b-  swallowed  whole.  He  ha,i  a  great  admiration  for 
rr-r*n;p,  passages  in  S\vci!ci;borg*5  writings. 
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one  tiiiu^  he  I)elieved  that  spirits  communicated  with 
himself  by  .1  kind  of  electrical  ticking,  which  he  was 
constantly  he;\rini;  in  his  room  at  night,  and  used  at 
their  dictation  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  automatic 
writing.  The  results,  however,  were  so  unsatisfactory 
that  he  was  forced  lo  conclude  the  spirits  to  be  of  an 
evil  and  uiitrustworth}  nature,  and  he  then  fore  abandoned 
the  practice  of  spiritualism  altogethiT.  lie  remained, 
however,  convinced  of  the  fact  that  living  men  were  able 
to  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  who 
iiad  been  able,  since  the  end  (in  1757)  of  the  second 
dispensation  (acccjrding  to  Swedenborg)  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  intermediate  state  of  purgatory  which  accom- 
[janied  it,  to  establish  direct  intercourse  with  our  world, 
and  he  believed  that  this  rapid  increase  of  communication 
was  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that 
is  to  say.  of  the  total  abolition  ot  all  barriers  between  the 
material  and  spiritual  worlds,  and  the  actual  physical 
regeneration  of  man  in  the  Millennium  predicted  by 
Christ  and  the  jjrophets.  The  natural  and  political 
tumults  of  which  the  nineteenth  century  was  so  prolihc 
seemed  to  him  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  fall 
in  with  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  which  he  was  never  tired 
of  quoting. 

Frederick  abandoned  these  views  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  but  't  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they  came  to 
acquire  such  a  hold  on  him.  He  was  essentially  a 
mystic  and  clung  most  fervently  to  the  belief  in  a  future 
life,  where  all  good  things  shoukl  be  taken  up  into  the 
spiritual  life  and  glorihed. 


"My  daylight,"  he  wrote  in  1S53,  "  i.s  .'^ombtrred  by  a 
natural  instinct  of  unearthliness,  a  looking  backwards  and 
forwards  for  that  sunny  land  which  Imai-ination  robes  in  unfail- 
ing Summer  where  no  tears  dim  the  1..  ht,  and  110  graves  lie 
underneath  our  feet,  by  the  side  of  which  Riches,  honors,  even 
llcnlth    the    first    of   hlp';siI1lT^    all     in    short     th.Tt    !>;    rumtnrmlir 
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called    Happiness,  looks  cold   aiid    imperfect      ■vhile   the  "rcit 
Shadow    of   Death    fills    up    the    clivance,    and    the    stents    t'., 
.t   he   over   withered    K'.'rlands    and    dry   bones."      And    a-ain  ■ 
••  I'or  an   illustration   of  the   bliss    and   delight   of  that    hT-rher 
state    of  being  which    under   the   influence  of  that    Spirit-Sun 
shall    hereafter  rise   daily  to  its   aj-pointcd    task,    whatever  that 
may   be.   with    full    heart   and    ,nind~-I    go    back    to  '  the   days 
that  are  no  more,'  when    I  used  to  dive  into  the  sunny  morn 
rejoicing  in    my  strength,   refreshed   with  dreamless   sleep   '  like 
a  giant   with   wine.'  carr>ing  my   whole   soul    with    me  without 
fears  or   regrets,  with   a  joy    focussed    like   sunlight    throu'di   a 
1-ns,   on   the    infinite   present    moment  !      Such    memories  "the' 
mournful,  are  blessed  if  they  bring  with    them   analogies  of  the 
'  Higher   Mate  to   lie."      ].-„r  the  angel   is   but   the  infant   .ub- 
1, mated— the    rapture    and    the    innocence,    with    the    \\isdc<m 
and  the  Tower  adjoined,  and  crowned  with  Immortality  I      That 
IS    to    say    his    will    being    in    all    things    c.nformable    to    the 
Divine— he    receives   the   divine   influences   which   are    heaven' 
And  surely  my  unshakable  belief  is  that  all   created   bein-rs— 
even  those  who  have  chosen  the  lowest  Hell— will  be  eventually 
redeemed,  exalted,  and  glorif^ed-or  there  would  be  an  Infinite 
I'ower  of  Good  unable  or  unwilling  to  subdue  h'initc  Kvil." 

His  mind,  however,  was  too  independent  to  accept 
any  of  the  creeds  of  orthodoxy.  He  is  perpetually 
thundering  against  the  "  frowzy  diatribes  of  black  men 
with  white  ties— too  often  the  only  white  thing  about 
them  "  (one  can  hear  him  rap  out  the  parenthesis),  and 
the  "  little  papacies  "  that  dominate  a  country  town  or 
Village.  Rome  he  regarded  with  an  excessive  hatred, 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  twin  homes  of  orthodoxy, 
'li'l  not  escape  his  wrath. 

Indeed,  he  regarded  most  modern  Christianity  as  a 
perversion  of  the  original  truth,  and  Atheism  in  all  its 
gnises  he  hated  with  an  even  greater  bitterness,  as  the 
lollowing  letter  shows  : 

Ihis,  as  you  truly  say,  is  the  age  of  Atheism— both 
practical  and  professional.  But  it  is  not  onlv  Bradlaugh  and 
u'l'tKr^r*""    d'stinguish   it    as    such— multitudes    of    most 
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classifiable  under  ihi-  catr-ory.  liulcvA  all  worldiy  people 
whose  reiiKion  consists  in  saviiijj  appearances,  all  self-interested 
folk  whose  lives  arc  passed  in  struj^gles  with  their  nei^^hbcur 
for  their  own  advantage— all  such  as  wear  chnvn  heart  and 
mind  and  even  physical  wcll-bein-  in  the  feverish  ambition 
to  up    riches,    not   knowini;   who    shall    leather    them    or 

purel\  for  the  renown  of  possessing'  them.  All  ritualists  who 
think  they  get  V>  heaven  by  peculiar  haberdashery,  and  in- 
toning' the  prayers,  which  makes  a  farce  of  them  by  depriving 
them^'of  articulate  meanin^;.  AH  believers  in  the  \  icarious 
atonement  of  faith  ainnr,  which  creed  si-nifies  that  all  /ins 
Iwn  iioHf  instead  of  all  has  to  be  done  for  them.  All  who 
hurry  to  conventicles  on  Sunday  with  -ilt-cd^ed  prayer-books, 
and  bct,Mn  on  Monday  niornin-  to  sland.T,  iU-tieat,  or  cheat 
their  nci-hbours,  In'short  all  that  excludes  the  spiritual  from 
this  life— which  L,'cnerally  indicates  unbelief  in  any  other  a.,d 
virtually   denies    the    ticocssity,   and    therefore   the   existence,   of 

a  Divine  liovernor.      All  Professors and in  I'hy-ical 

science,  all  Herbert  Silencers,  etc.  in  mctaphysic  .1  —  who 
arrive  by  different  courses  at  the  same  conclusion,  .  iz.  that 
God  is  HuknozvabU  \sic\  and  that  therefore  they  r.-ed  not  take 
the  trouble  to  know  Him.  All  this  is  but  Atheism  virtual 
and  avowed. 

And    materialism    h( 
rank  Atheism. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  therch-rc,  that  he  should  have 
come  to  n^oard  the  phenomena  ot  s[jiritualism  as  the 
strongest  eviilence  of  those  beUefs  which  were  to  him 
more  important  than  life  itself,  and,  this  ct  nviction 
once  establish.;d,  submission  to  the  strange  genius  of 
Swedenborg  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  by  his  "scit-nce  of  corr(-s[)ondencies,"  the  new- 
phenomena  seemed  to  fall  naturally  and  inevitably  into 
their  proper  place  in  that  strange  dual  scheme  of  spirit 
and  matter  into  wnich  Swedenborg  had  resold  d  the 
Universe,  When  he  had  once  embarked  upon  GK.cultism, 
other  curious  beliefs  tbllowed  in  the  train  of  these  main 
convictions.      He    became    greatly    impressed    with    the 

.  y.ho  believed  that  he 
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had  red,scoven.cI  .u,  ancu.u  a,.d  lon^  for^.-tt,.  ,  method 
of  reading    the    stars    which    was   in    tact    the    oruMna! 
mystery  of  hreemasonry.      Frederick    took   eagerlv    to 
his  Idea  which  seemed  to  fall  naturally  into  place  with 
he  Swedenborgian  science  of  correspondencies,  and  in 
'S/ 2  he  actually,  ame  to  England  with   Mr.   Melville  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  convince  the  I'Veemasons  that 
all    modern    Ma.onry    with    its    boasted    mysteries    was 
tutile  and  meaningless  without  the  kev  of  Mr    Melville's 
discovery  in  which  lay  the  true  explanation    of   all   the 

wiTr  Tf?  ^".^^>;"^'^^^'^-  Unfortunat..ly  an  interview 
^Mth  the  Duke  ot  Lemster.  the  then  Grand  Master  -^ave 
the  two  apostles  little  satisfaction.  It  was  on  thil  visit 
hat  Frederick  saw  FitzGerald  for  the  las-  time,  and  the 
latter  described  luin  to  Mrs.  K.  ,,ble  as  being  •■  cuiite 
grand  and  sincere  in  this  as  m  all  else  ;  with  the  Faith 
of  a  gigantic  child -pathetic  aad  yet  humorous  to  con- 
sider  and  consort  with.' 

The    intluence    of   the^       ideas    gruluallv    coloured 
Fredericks  view   on  all  current  subjects.      His  years  in 
Florence  had  been   spent  in  tlu:- hubbub  of  1,^,^:;;:: 
w,     and    ne    write,  in    ignantly  of  "the  rottenness  of 
hese  pitiabU.   petty  Stat-s      nd   the  incredible  lanta.tic 
T     ^    u     u    '"■     ^^^""^'"^^^'^     •■"'^rs."      None    the    less 
^ug    h,  h,,,u  .md  despised  most  existing  monarch^:; 
he  ua    too  much  imbued  with  the  romance  and  dignity^ 
of  the    past    to    look    with    a    very    favourable    eve    on 
evolution.     At  first  he  dismissed  Ma..ini  as  ••  des.'rvin" 
a   hempen    collar    with    Nana  Sahib  and  the    Kmg  o^f 
Uelh.      an  opinion  which  the  experience  of  later  ye  ^rs 
compelled    hm    to    revere,        Tl,       .  -      .        ^      ^ 

centurv    r  •^eversc.       The   story   ol    nineteenth- 

chaos  u  eh  was  to  precede  the  new  spiritual  dispensa- 
Ihc  tru  '"■'^'^.'^'.l-J";'-  never  hindered  him  from 
I  Ay         ^-^I'i^^^-^'^^tion   of  progress.      Thus  he    writes   in 
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h  is  certain  that  Kvii   has   never  been  mure  rampant  than 
durin<;  the  last  century — witness  the  };rcat  French  Revolution, 
subsequent  u.irs,  minor  revolutions,  and  minor  wars  thn)Ui;hntit 
the     plobe,    the     hundreds     of    millions    wasted     on     warlike 
machinery,  the  countless  numbers  of  young  men   sacrificed  to 
the    fiends    nf    ambition    and   racial    jealousy,   society    honey- 
combed   with    frauds,   con'^piracies,    and    class    animosities,   etc. 
etc.      On    the    other  hand,   never  ha->   knowledge  of  all   kinds 
been  more  progressive,  never  have  tlie  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Literature   been   so  rapidly  multiplied  and  so  various.      Never 
were  charitable  institutions  more  widely  extended  or  practically 
beneficent.      Never,  in  short,  were   the  re-.e  irihes  into  all    kinds 
of  truths,  especially  those  which  concern  the  relations  '<i  man 
to  God   and   his  neighbour,  more  earnest,  and  if  this  seems  to 
contradict   the  notorious   fact  that  we  are  living  at  present   in 
a    world    (jf    Atheism    and    Materialism — which    is    the    same 
thing-  it    docs    not    really    do    so,    for    the    two   movements, 
though    separate,    are    parallel     and    simultaneous.      In    short, 
"The   Time   <if  the  lln  1  "    is   a   transitional    state — which    will 
eventually    issue  in    the   triumph   of  Good   over    F.vil   once  and 
for  ever. 

l-'ranctj  he  always  hated  as  the  leader  of  nialeri.ilisni. 
antl  he  would  repeat  with  .i  snort  of  (lis;gust  tli--  remark 
of  M.  Hert,  who,  diiriiiL,'  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  on 
the  secularization  of  Education,  observed  that  it  was 
superlliious  to  e.\olude  what  did  not  e.xist.  The  d<bacle 
of  1S70  seemed  a  just  if  tragic  retribution. 

"One  cannot  help,  however,"  he  wrote  on  October  19, 
1870,  "feeling  for  beautiful  Paris  as  one  would  for  a  .Marie 
Antoinette  passing  on  her  way  to  execution.  There  she  is 
in  her  solitude  and  in  her  beauty.  Around  her  a  circle  of 
iron  and  fire — within  her  a  restless  seething  of  tumultuous 
passions  embittering  the  present-  her  future  a  prospect  of 
burning  and  famine.  Such  a  do>\nfa!l  is  unparalleled  in 
history,  and  the  agonies  of  her  ex[)irati()n — if  tilings  are 
carried  to  their  hitler  end — j^romisc  to  equal  those  of  the  terrible 
siege  of  Jerusalein." 

As  might   be  expected,   he  tended  to  Conservatism 
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endeared  to  him  as  the  possible  lead.;r  of  ,i  Unit.-d 
Israel,  he  re-arded  as  a  sincerer  statesman  th  ,,1 
Gladstone.  None  the  less  he  was  able  to  applaud 
Gladstone's  action  on  thr  occasion  ••f  th<-  BaJMrian 
atrocities,  though  "even  he"  seemed  t,.  hav<.-  y?dded 
so  much 

■  .  .  to  the  dclicacios  and  squeamish  sensibilit\-,  and  ntittcrinfr 
nerves  of  a  lolh-f,-  Rcncraticn  -an  a;^'e  of  sofa's  and  carpets  - 
the  rousmg  of  which  even  „,  th..-  justest  of  causes  the 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  unoffcuiin^r  hun,arn-tv  outra^rcd 
by  sava-cs  m  comparison  with  whom  ni-i,.cr>  aiul  Rod  Indians 
are  angels.  IS  not  to  be  attem[.tcd  without  careful  thou-'ht- 
and  tl.ou-h  a  great  cry  has  gone  thunv^h  the  luul  1  fear  "there 
will  be  little  wool.  There  is,  however,  one  consolation- 
nether  Turkey,  nor  l-gypt.  nor  any  ruffian  with  a  bundle 
"f  dirty  clothes  upon  hi.  head  instead  of  ,1  hat,  uiil  ever  -et 
-     •I'lothcr  farthing  of  ,v/;inoney.  '^ 

•\(jn«:  the  less  he  hated  a  bigoted  Toryism,  and 
thought  that  "a  proper  democratic  spirit  which  aims 
•  ut  a  reconstruction  of  society  01,  th(t  principle  of  'each 
t'T  all  and  all  tor  each,'  the  correlation  of  privileges  and 
'lin.es.  worth  and  honour,  wealth  and  charity  (in  its 
l'<-->t  sense),  the  substitution  of  altruism  for  egoism  ou-rht 
^'>  nnd  us  echo  in  every  loyal  heart-and  would'in 
t'ct  be  the  very  'end  of  Sin,  and  bringing  in  of  the 
l.vrrlastmg  Righteousness'  foretold." 

I"  literature,  too,  his  mind-in  spite  of  an  occasional 
'a.lur.  to  recognize  individual  genius-was  remarkably 
•line  to  the  progressive  movements  of  the  day.  Indeed 
f'^r  a  man  so  steeped  in  classicism,  his  freedom  from' 
prejL.dice  was  remarkable.  I^rownings  poetrv,  however 
'■n  spue  ol  his  affection  for  the  author,  he  could  never 
'I>preciate.      1  [,■  wrote  to  Mrs.  Brotherton  : 

"What  you  say  of  15rownings  AV;<,^  ,,„,/  //,,  y,v..<"  he 
^ays  soon  after  the  publication  of  that  work,  •'  I  have  no 
doubt  ,s  strictly  applicable,  however  slashin^^  r   l.!rJ' 

noue.er,  tiiat   I  iiuve  never  had   the  courageto  read  uJ' booL 
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He  is  a  i;rcat  friend  of  mine.  .  .  .  Hut  it  docs  not  follow  that 
I  should  put  up  with  obsolete  horrors,  and  unriiythmical  com- 
position. What  has  <  >me  upon  thiC  world  that  it  should 
take  any  metrical  (?)  arran<^errcnt  of  facts  for  holy  I'ocsy  i"  It 
has  been  my  weakness  to  believe  tliat  the  Fine  .Arts  and 
Imaginative  Literature  >iu)uid  do  somethiru'  m<ire  than  astonish 
us  by  ti'urs  lic  force,  black  and  white  contrasts,  outrac,'Cous 
inhumanities,  or  anythiuL;'  crimiu.illy  sensational,  or  merely 
intellectuall)-  potent.  As  vou  sa)-  a  ;4ood  heart  is  better  'han 
a  clever  head,  so  I  say  better  a  pa;.^e  of  feelin;^''  than  a  volume 
of  S[)asms.  Spasms,  I  fear,  is  the  order  of  the  da\-.  The  late 
Lord  Robertson,  a  le^'al  celebrity  at  Ldinburgh,  [)Ieadin;4  on 
behalf  of  some  one,  said,  with  his  serious  face,  which  was  more 
ticklin;.;  than  the  happiest  efforts  of  Pantaloon  :  '  We  arc 
bound  to  respect  his  fecliirj;s  a-^  a  man  antl  a  butcher.'  Here 
the  man  and  the  butcher  are  bound  up  in  one.  Now,  in 
Hrownint^'s  case,  1  separate  the  man  from  the  butcher.  I 
have  nothini;  to  say  to  him  in  his  blue  a])ron  and  steel  b\-  his 
side,  but  if  I  meet  liim  in  plain  clothes  I  honour  him  <is  a 
Cjentleman."  .And  in  1S85  he  writes;  "  Tlie  I'ublic,  it  would 
seem,  is  be'^'innintr  to  rouse  itself  to  a  pen  eptinn  cif  the 
unreliability  (if  the  Hrow  iiiiiLjian  scIkjoI  I  have  --een  se\-cral 
articles  on  that  subject.  How  is  it  th.it  it  has  never  struck 
his  partisan-,  that  the  probability  of  one  man  beiiiL,^  so  infinitely 
superior  to  his  conteiT''[H>raries  as  to  be  totall\-  unintelligible 
to  them — is  infinitely  small  .•' 

"Onethint;  appears  to  w.i  cer^ain  in  Hrowin'ni;,  that  all  his 
performances  are  pure  h-ain-icork  —  whj.tever  diat  ma\-  be 
worth — but  as  for  the  '  divine  heat  of  temperament,  w  lierc  is 
it  ?  I  can  find  nothing  but  the  ine.xtricabl)-  hard  and  the 
extravagantly  fantastical.      Or-,  such  diet  I  cannot  'ive." 

Nev(;rt.hL'lcss,  it  was  nlw.iys  the  lutin-(:;  of  .Art,  not 
its  past,  which  stirred  his  interest,  anti  a  letter  of  his 
written  \\\  1SS5,  when  h(;  was  seventy-eight,  shows  a 
youth  and  vitahty  of  mind  truly  r.  ;:  irk.dile  in  one 
wliose  life  had  been  so  cloistered. 

"  There  can  never,"  he  .'^^ays,  "  be  a  second  Shakespeare, 
that  i.s  to  say,  given  a  man  of  equal  Genius  he  caimot  in  this 
complex  and  analytical  age  of  Literature  embod)-  himself  in 
the  metrical   and  dramatic   form   if  his   purpose  is  to  'huld   uj) 
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the    mirror    to    Nature,  and    tn    .rfvc    the    Tim,,    it-    f 
nrpsciirr-'      TK,  r  r  i  line    it>    form    and 

pressure.      The  form   of  prose   fiction   is  a  vastly  ^reiter  on. 

y      opinion   that    if  [   ma^      r^  F  ."'"^'^'"'^J'   ^    ^-^  of 

.  at         a   man    uere    endowed    ui'h    such    faculties   as 

Mi.iKe.pearcs,    they    u-ould     be    more    freely    and    cff^r^   I 

.     >  '  lii-^  mm  1.      He  l.ved  so  far  from   the  world  as  to  be 
^     a  most  enurely  removed  from  any  bias  of  self-interest- 

chain.;   u^M;,^7^^^'^    ^-    ^'--'-cal    passion    uhich 

upon  v^u  ii:  rv,  :;r^T,'  "7  ''■■""^■^'^"•^  ^"^  •->- 
been  .comp,i.Hed^:;r- thJ':;s^,r  ti  ^rLsr  r 
^■s;-^'t;''^m;:"::ir;;;--^ 

i'entirely^  1,,  ;  ,  '7^  he  love  of  the  Meautiful  and  True 
••"  any  cost  i    ; ,    "      f  "'  "r""  ''■^^'■"'^^'""   ''^  ^e  won 

-'.oof  .peak  Jei;:.;  :"„  ;;r  -T  ""T " '''  --' 

poets,  I  think  ui„.,-  .  •  '"^''"'-  l->l'-c,ally  jx.isonous  are 
suckers  like  th:  e  "  :;  ^^  i'"'"'""''  ^  rival-Honcy- 
^vhile  sipnin-     the    II  n  tT       "    "  "^''"  '^'''''   ''^""'  ^^en 

P"re  clear  air  and   sol  hid.        ,     ^        '"""^  contcm,>late  in  the 

^nn  or  X,ture.tHi    £  T  r  L  ^^fiS "^^'"""^  ?^  -^^^  =^"^' 

"ever  to  be  come   it  h,-  ,.  r        ^'         ""ndcr/u!  effects 

come  at  by   the  i.u.ts  of  tho.e  who  ^^et  en  for  off) 
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by  copying  one  another.      I   daresa\-  you    v.iii   disapprove   all 
this  and  attribute  it  to  indolent  ciiiciirism. 

"  Latterly  since  the  supernatural  aiui  the  I'uiure  I.i'"c,  ai  d  its 
conditions  '  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  c)f  man  to  conceive,'  have  occupied 
and  absorbed  m\-  wlicle  soul  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  c.-eiy 
subject  which  the  (loriilas  of  tlu\  worUl  most  deli;:;ht  in, 
whether  scientific,  political,  or  literary — I  hav-  been  led  to  see 
\ihat  men  in  <,:;cneral  consider  a  jnoiier  use  of  their  steward- 
ship, /.<■.  ruin  of  bod\  and  soul  In-  iiiordinati,'  superhuman 
sirut^Ljics  \r,  supremac)' —  Saiuson-like  l'ie<i\iiii;s  to  upset  the 
nei<,d-ibour,  or  supplant  him — carbonic  acid-brcathin;^  creepings 
along  the  dark  floors  of  stifling  caverns  vuch  as  may  enable 
them  to  scrape  together  a  preponderance  of  a  certain  mineral, 
etc.  etc. — as  the  most  lamentable  examples  of  I'hrenitis — - 
arising  simply  from  the  ineradicable  instinct — of  Immortality 
it  is  true,  but  mi-p'accd  Immortality      Immortality  in  thi:-  life." 


The   death    of  his   \vi:( 
1(1  him. 


in 


iSSo  wa.s  a  severe    i)low 


"  in  answer  to  your  kiiui  letters  of  sympathy,"  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hrotherton,  "  I  can  say  but  little.  Sorrow  such 
as  mine  when  it  falls  upon  the  aged  is  virtual  paralysis,  mental 
and  bodily.  I  know  not  what  I  ma\-  do  for  the  briot  pei'od 
remaining  to  me  in  this  world.  At  present  my  daughter-in- 
law  attends  to  houM-hiild  matter>.  and  I  still  havr  the  pre.sence 
of  children  and  g.-aiulciiiklren  to  r  ,-mind  me  that  I  am  not  left 
entirely  desolate.  Hut  my  (hief  consolation  k  that  the 
beloved  of  my  youth  aiul  the  friend  ni'  my  age  is  alrcily 
ri.sen,  and  has  cast  off  tlie  burthen  of  her  nv)rta!  cares  and 
pains,  and  my  ojMy  hijje  that,  (.iod  willing,  I  may  foihnv 
quickly." 

A  great  but  less  tremendous  shock  to  him  was  '.l.e 
death  in  1S87  of  his  sister  Kmily,  once  the  betrothed 
o'"  Arthur  Hallam,     On  this  occasion  he  sent  the  follovv- 

int:  hnes  to  his  frientl  : 

l-'arewcll,  dear  sister,  tliou  and  I 
Will  meet  no  more  beneath  the  sky  : 
IJut  in  the  high  world  where  thou  art 
.^find  speaks  to  Mind,  and  Heart  to  Heart, 
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ti;n\vs(i\  and  his  ekothkrs 

•Not  in  (aim  wavering  tones  but  heard 
As  twin  swLut  notes  that  sound  accord. 
Thy  dweiliML;  in  the  Angel  sphere 
Looks  forth  on  a  subhnier  whole, 
U  here  all  that  thou  dost  see  and  hear 

Is  in  true  i-onconi  with  thy  soul 

A  great  harp  of  unnumbered  strings 

Answering  to  one  voire  that  sings  t 

Hhere  thousand  blisses  spring  and  fmle 

Swiftl)',  as  in  diviner  dream. 

And  inward  motions  are  jKirtraved 

In  outward  shows  that  move  with  them  : 

After  the  midnight  and  dork  river 

N'o  more  to  be  o'erpast  for  ever. 

behold  the  lover  of  thy  youth, 

'I'hat  spirit  strong  as  Love  and   I'ruth, 

Many  a  long  year  gone  before, 

.\ waits  thee  on  the  sunny  shore  : 

In  that  high  world  of  endless  wonder 

N'or  .Si>ace,  nor  Time  can  hold  asunder 

Iwm  souls— as  .Spa.  e  and  'I'lme  have  done  - 

\\honi  kindest  instincts  orb  in  One. 

It  uas  inevitable  that  the  later  years  of  one  so  aL^ed 
and  .so  .soluary  should  be  more  and  more  filled  with  the 
caromck:  and  anticipation  of  death.  V>ut  he  never  sank 
■nto  lethargy,  as  the  following  letter,  written  in  his 
ei.L,^nty-first  year,  shows  : 

My  ou„  sorrow  is  indeed  continually  revived   by  memories 

n  uiuaby  .,,e„ed,  not  only  by  the  comparatH-ely  recen; 

occurence  of   my   oun   temporarily   final    separation    from    my 

t  t  ul'-  r  ''^'■^°  ''^'  '^''''  b'^d'-^>-—  to  speak-recro': 
^pect  uhich  carries  the  ima.-^.ination  over  lovely  landscapes  of 
tnc  days  of  youth— out  of  the  j:;olden  mornin-  li.riu  „f  which 
cmcr.,e,  in  that  unaccountable  manner  which  is  quite  invoIuntar^■, 
even  tne  most  trivial  circumstances-moments  of  „o  moment 
-vc  s.,„ehow  clothed  in  a  more  Rlittcrin,.  ligdit  than  the 
■i^t  tracts  drowned  in  the  .c,'eneral  splendour  of  the  dawn  some 
Uny  ,.macle  that  reflects  the  sun,  some  fir  off  ril.et  that  ^X 
out  ii  )in  the  wayside. 

Ever  when  in  his  eighty-fotirth  year  his  sight  began 
t"  tail  l.nn  ,tnd  the  loss  drove  him  .-all  more  back  into  his 
'"ner  hie,  the  old  eagerness  of  nand  remained,  though 
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fintling  a  niehinchc^ly  occupation  in  notiiii^  the  changes  to 
which  age  was  daily  subjecting  his  mental  and  physical  con- 
stitution.      The  note  of  ho])e  is,  nowever,  incr  ulicable  : 


An  okl  man  of  my  great  a;^'e  is  already  dead- — old  age 
being  the  only  Death — ami  the  faculties  which  I  once  possessed 
receive  no  im[)ulse,  a-  of  okl,  for  activity — no  joyous 
inspiration.  The  intellect  is  cold  and  frozen  like  the 
mountain  streams  in  Winter,  a  moonless  midniglit  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  increasing  illuniination  of  the  immortal  v])irit 
v.-hich  alrcad)'  beholds  the  dawn  of  a  greater  Day  bc;."nd  the 
mountaii;s,  I  sliould  indeed  be  desolate,  lost !  }*"or  I  am  84 
years  of  age  ne.xt  June — and  in  looking  back  thriu.gh  my  long 
life — it  often  seems  to  me  like  a  dream  —  many  movement  . 
intellectual  and  physical,  seem  to  me  like  impossibilities. 
When  I  see  my  little  grandson  (  hariic  skipping  and  h  ar  him 
shouting  and  singing,  and  the  li.;ht-lindjed  and  light  iicarted 
girls  tiarting  like  living  liglitnmg  down  the  staircase  which  i, 
I  were  to  attempt  to  imitate  I  should  undoubtedly  break  my 
neck),  I  sa)-  to  myself  is  it  possible  that  1  can  ever  l;a\(->  been 
like  them?  Alas!  for  old  age.  What  can  b^  more 
mournful  than  a  retrospect  of  the  days  of  childliood  .'  llut  a 
truce  to  solemn  dioughts — the  Spring  is  come  again,  the  leaves 
are  unfolding,  tlie  birds  are  singing,  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
surely,  next  to  the  human  countenance,  this  is  the  most  lo\ely 
emblem,  the  most  beautiful  represeinati\e  material  of  iinier 
spiritualities  and  the  resurrection,  and  ought  to  have  been  so 
regarded  since  the  dawn  of  Christianit\-  ;  for  a-  sure  as  Winter 
blossoms  into  Summer,  the  Winter  of  uld  age  will  spring  into 
the  Eternal  Life.  Fear  not,  hope  all  things  I  What  a 
contrast  to  these  consoling  aspirations  is  presented  in  the 
touching  fragment  of  the  old  Greek  poet  Moschus  whicli  no 
doubt  e\[)resses  the  scepticism  of  tlie  ancient  worl  i  —  I  give  a 
free  translation  : 

.\ye,  aye  tlii-  garden  mallows,  mint  and  thvnie 

When  they  t.ave  withcr'd  in  the  winter  clime. 

After  a  little  space  do  rc.Tppear, 

And  live  again  and  see  ap;)thcr  year : 

i!ut  we,  the  brave,  the  noble,  and  the  wise. 

When  once  for  all  pale  Death  hath  closed  our  eyes. 

Sink  inu)  dread  oblivion  dark  and  deep. 

The  everlasting,  never-waking  sleep. 
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With  the  approach  of  death  he  seemed  to  himself  to 
undergo  a  kind  of  physical  r'';,r,.n,:ration. 

"Apropos    to    spiritual    matters,'    he    writes    in     i  ^  ,o    ■  j 
have   had    recently    for    several   .  .nsecutivc    days    some    very 
strange   experiences.      One  morning   I   awoke  and   seemed   to 
have  lost  my  natural  memory.      Objects  daily  presented  f.  rne 
lor  years  seemed  no  Ioniser  familiar  as  of  old— but  as  when 
man  after  years  of  travel  returnin.:  to  his  lu,me  ,uui  the  chamber 
he  1  rmcry  occupied  takes  so,„e  ii,„c  and  labour  of  thnuLdit  to 
brmj,^  bad    to  his  recollection  the  whereabouts  of  objects  once 
.as    ,t    we,,      instinctively    known   to    him-I    had    the    same 
d.fficult>-  ,n   recovcrin;^^   my   relations  to  my  .nvn  surroundin^^s 
And    th:s    fur   days   v,  as    supplemented    by   a   st.an-c   scn<e  "of 
havi   ,'  been  far  away  and  conversa,  t  with  wonderful  things— 
movements  and   tumults-which    onl>    irnmeasurabl..    distance 
deadened  to  my  perception  like  -rcat  mu^'c  b„rne  a^^av  bv-  the 
^v">d.      Kver  and  anon  there  flashed  up  within  mc  what  1  can 
only  describe  symbolically  as   Iridescences   of  fee' in-   as   wuen 
the    prismatic   colours   „f    a    rainbow   .uccced   one   another,   or 
the  coloured   lights  in  Pyrotechnics  cause  objects  in   m,dm-.du 
darkness  to  assume  their  o-n   hues.      But   all   tl,is,  wondeiful 
though   It  may   seem,  is  nut   the  only  chan.^e  that   has    come 
upon  me— I  am  happy  to  say  that  sim.-ltaneously  with  these 
phenomena  a  revolution  in  my  spiritual  economv  of  far  -reat'.r 
moment  ha.s,  I  believe,  taken  place.      1  have  al.'ays  praw-d   for 
that  reg,.nerat;on,  or  second  birth  ('  Thou  must  be  born'a.^ain  ' 

>a.d  the  Lord  to  Xicodemus  ,  t  -  be  shielded  from  sc!nKK,d-and 
.'^  the  divine  answer  to  ..uch  prayers  continuallv  repeated,  I  can 
declare,  without  any  self-delusion,  that  the  answer  has  actuallv 
been  a  sensible  change  in  the  nature  of  i.n-  affections.  Never 
have  ,  felt  towards  those  around  me.  sucl,  tender  inrli„ati,>ns 
such  ,  ,,„est  desire  to  do  then,  all  possible  good  regardless  of 
self-iiitercst,  such  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  of  anv-  wrong^  ;  and  m^• 
earnest  prayerful  thankfulness  for  such  inotimable 'benefits  ha's 
been  invanably  acknowledged  b>-  that  -oice  from  the  !  .,rd 
imseif  by  which    He  has   repeatedly   ratified   to   my   spiritual 

th  t     T.    T'^'        '■'''•'"""  •"■^'  '^''  continuation  the.eoLand 

tat  Jhou  hast  nothing  to  fear,  ,or  i  am  with  thee  night  and 

.    .  body  and  .soul  !       Think  of  this  !      Hut  for  Goes  ^ake  do 

ot  at  ribute  these  statements  of  mine,  which  are  comprehended 

•"  a  period  of  many  jears.  to  self-delusion  or  self-righteousness 
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God  knn\v<,  from  whom  nothini;  is  hiii,  tli.it  I  ha  2  never 
approaLhcd  iiim  cxcL'in  in  the  spirit  of  profound  hiimih'ty  and 
self-condemnation,  and  the  answer  has  always  been,  '  Thou  hast 
nothing;  to  fear.      I  am  with  tiiec.'" 

As  aoi:  srttlctl  uixni  him  th*.:  vitik-nce  of  many  ot  his 
views  abaictl.  I  lis  faitli  in  Spiritualism  anil  Swcdcn- 
borLcianisin  lost  thoir  hold  on  him  and  ^ix\c  way  to  a  more 
philosonhic  conditioi;  of  mind.  His  activity,  howe-ver, 
continued  unabated.  In  1S90,  after  a  silence  of  thirty-six 
vears,  he  published  bis  /s/es  of  GrcCiC,  and  the  success 
of  the  volume  encourai^etl  him  to  give  to  the  world 
two  others,  Daphne  and  other  J'oeiiis  in  iSqi,  and 
Poems  of  the  Day  atid  Yeay  (in  which  were  included 
some  of  the  verses  containeil  in  the  volume  of  1S54)  in 
iSt^S.  In  1S96  he  left  Jersey  to  join  his  eldest  son, 
Captain  Julius  Tennyson,  in  whost-  house  in  Kensington 
he  died  on  h'ebruary  26,   1S9S. 

It  would  be  difticult  to  imagine  two  persons  mure 
strongly  contrasteil  in  life  and  character  than  P'rederick 
and  C'harles.  ('harles  (who  was  always  Alfred's  favourite 
brothei)  had  nothing  of  the  powerful,  erratic,  tempestuous 
mind  of  his  elder  brother.  ( )ne  does  not  think  of  him, 
as  Fitzderald  did  of  Frederick,  as  a  being  born  tor  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  the  .South,  yet  in  apjjearance  he  was 
(like  Alfred)  far  mon;  Southern  than  the  eldest  brother. 
So  .Spanish  were  his  swarthy  complexion,  brown  eyes, 
and  curly,  dark  hair,  that  Thackeray,  meeting  lii:n  in 
middle  age,  called  hiir.  a  "  \'ela^.quez  tout  craehe."  Like 
Alfred,  too,  he  had  a  magnit'icent  deep  bass  voice  :  and 
even  in  ilress  the  two  brothers  seem  to  have  maintained 
their  altinitv,  tor  ('harles  used  to  wear  a  solt  lelt  hat  and 
flowing  black  clo'.k  much  like  those  which  the  Millais 
portrait  has  identified  with  his  brother,  and  these 
garments,  wiih  the  addition  of  wh'l,.-  cults,  which  he  wore 
turned  back  over  his  coat  sleeves,  inteiisitied  the  strangely 
foreign  et'fect  of  his  appearance.      I!ul  the  kinship  of  the 
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t\V(>l»r()tliers(j\tcncl(jd  beyond  purely  physical  resemhlancc. 
Ihey  remained  inseparable  companions  till  Charles  was 
ordained.    ,ind    then-    was    hardly   a    t.iste    possessed    liy 


eiihrr  which  thi;  other  did  not  share 


Th 


,i;ul 


ramblei 


togeth 


er ; 


both 


e\'  read,  jiiayed 


were    extreinch'    tunii    ot 


dancin^j    (one    of   Charles's    last    Sonnets    was     •■  On    a 
County  I'all  ")  ami  \.(;re  much   souLjht  after  as   partners 


at   the    I 


ills   of  their 


countrysii 


The;    /' 


h'>HS 


by    7; 


UKl 


eacr 
ine 


Ch, 


Wl 


>,  which  were  almost  entirely  the  work  ol  Aliretl 
irles,  while'  dispiayinj.;  the  ditiering  (jnalilii-s  of 
re  a  j;)int  [jroduction,  the  fruit  (jf  common  read- 
and  common  enthusiasm.  P)Oth  tlie  brothers  were 
re^rarded  In'  their  contt;mporaries  at  C.unbrid^e  as 
destined  to  achieve  ])oe[iral  t.;reatness.  Doih  possessed 
the    unwcirvinLT    patience    of    the    craftsman,    the    s.imt; 


lievotion  to  science   ami   the 


ovins?   observation. 


Charles,    1 


ame    power   ol    closi     and 
lowever,    lacked    the    \\x-c 


and 


ener-v 


teniiji^.-ament    which    made    bVederick's 


o  a  ''reat  extent  sh.ir'  u 


character  remarkable  antl  was  t 
by  Alfred.  With  all  Alfred's  se-nsitiveneNS  and  shrink- 
ing from  society,  he  h.id  little  of  th.it  symiiathetic  and 
passionate  interest  in  the  hopes  and  achievements  (^{ 
their  ai^Mj   which   dnnc   the   younger   brother  ever  more 


ani 


mure  mto  public  life. 
>.olhiptf    (luieter    and     less     eventful     than     Ch.u'i 


I  nuN'son 


lile  can  wc 


•11  I; 


)e  nna'Mncct 


le  was  onlamc( 


in  iS:;5  (three  y(;ars  after  taking  his  degree)  and  imme- 
diately obtained  a  Cur;icy  at  Tealby.  In  the  same  year 
he  becami;  Vicar  of  Cirasby,  a  small  village  in  the  Lincoln- 
shire udlds  bftwei-n  Ciistor  and  l)ri''(r. 


1) 


f. 


1    till-   lollowm'';   vear   he   married 


whose  sister  was  to  become  Alfred 


S   wile 


-ouisa  SellwDod 


irom  that 


,mu 


'fo 


re 


HS   death   (Ui 


time  until   just 

liie,    save    for    an    occasional    holiday 

l.ipses  from   heakl 


iirii 


an: 


1879, 


ns 


too    fn;qu(mt 


1,   Knew    iittie 


vnation. 


tlic 


ennvsons,  (   liarles  w.is  ot   a  nervous  temperament,  aiu 


If 


J 
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this  condition  often  induced  acute  suffering,'.  So  severe 
indeed  was  his  stru.<;L,de  with  this  disorder  and  the  slill 
more  perilous  comlition  which  n-suUed  from  it  that  at  one 
time,  soon  after  hi-,  inarriaije,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  parish  for  some  months  in  scan  h  ot  streiis^th. 
Throughout  these  tryint;  interlude's  the  ilevotion  ot  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  i^reat  humfuir  and  power  of  mind  and 
character,  was  of  th('  utmost  service  to  him.  Indeed,  his 
debt  to  her  was  s^reat  at  all  limes  of  his  lit.:.  .Sh':  would 
often  act  aImo.-,t  as  a  cnrat<-  to  him  m  the  stra^(i;lini; 
parish,  tirelessly  visiting  and  nursing  the  sick  (a  tliity 
which  they  both  untlinchingly  observeil  even  in  the 
epidemics  of  small-[)0.\  which  were  then  frequent),  keepuig 
all  his  accoents,  both  personal  and  parochial,  ami  even 
sometimes  writini;  his  se-mons.  'Flu:  devotion  ot  the 
pair  was  n:markable,  ret.iining  a  cert.iin  youthful  ardour 
to  the  eiul,  and  when  Charles  ilied  his  wife  w,is  carried 
to  the  grave  within  a  month. 

As  early  as  1S30,  Charles  had  published  a  small 
vohinK;  of  sonneis.  which  (as  is  well  known)  carried  the 
hearty  commendation  of  Coleridge  and  Leigh  Hunt.  As 
in  tht-'  case  of  I'Vt-derick,  howev<>r,  there  followed  a 
prolongetl  silence,  the  next  volume  not  making  its 
appearance  till  1804;  others  followeil  in  iS6Sand  1S73, 
ami  all  were  collected  .uid  rejiublished,  with  a  sage, 
benevolent,  and  attectionile  Introduction  by  his  trienil 
James  Spedding,  in  iS.So.  The  reason  for  this  long 
silence  was  a  sli'^^luly  dilterent  one  tVom  that  which  was 
responsible  for  h"redt:rick's  intermission.  In  Innh  cases, 
no  doubt,  the  I'ecling  that  it  wouUl  be  impertinent  for 
another  person  of  th"  n.une  ot  Tennyson  to  jiut  his  work 
before  the  public  had  some  influence.  In  (  harles's  case, 
however,  there  were  further  considerations.  The  violent 
shock  which  his  health  sustained  bv  that  prolonged  early 
illness  and  his  subsequent  troubles  to  some  e.xtent 
numbed  his  powers.      "  The  edge  of  thought  was  blunted 
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by    the  stress   of  the  h.ird  world,"  and  the  same  cause 
probably    increased    his  natural    modesty   till  it   lucame 
almost  morbid.      I  U-  was  perpetually  haunted  by  the  fear 
that   his  poetry  was  not  ori-lnal.  and  ih.-  only  word  of 
satisfaction  which  Speddin.i,^  ever  heart!  him  use  of  .my  of 
his  sonnets  was  with  rrc;..rd  to  on.-  which  owed  its  origin 
to  a  period  of  deej)  atlliction,  of  which  the  poet  said  that 
hf  thought   it  was  good   because  he  /i-nezc  it  to  be  true. 
Whai.vrr  the  c.ius<-,   how.-v.T,  iluring  these  thirty-four 
years   Charles    Turner   publisheil    nothin-   and,    indeed, 
hardly   ev».-n    wrote  anythin         Speilding,    in    his    Iiuru- 
(iuction.    ha^    collected    a     few     fragments    which     were 
.;  ith.icl  inini  the  poei  s  notebooks,  and  show  that  his 
inii.d  still  occasionally  noie.l  a  stray  sinnle  or  description. 
diiubtl(-ss   intended   to   be   subsecjuently   worked   up   iiu-j 
a  poem.     A   few  of  these   are  in   iu's  happiest  manner. 
<  'ne   may   <jLiote  the  lollowing  picture  of  goldfish    in  a 
glass  bowl  : 

As  though  Km-  .Mid.is  .lid  the  miu.m  c  touch, 
Constrainin,;  the  clear  water  to  their  change 
\yith  shooting  motions  and  ([uick  trails  of  light. 
Xow  a  rich  -irth  and  then  a  narrow  gleam, 
.\nd  now  a  shaft  and  now  a  shei-t  of  uold. 


and    tlie 
magne-  : 


lines    on    the  opening  of  the   tomb  of  Charlc- 

They  rove  the  marble  where  the  ancient  King, 
I.ike  one  forsDent  with  .^acred  study  sate, 
Ruhed  like  a  King,  hut  as  a  sc!v)lar  pale. 

Hi-  muui,  too,  was  always  working  in  the  same 
direction  on  his  rambles  about  the  countrysiilf,  and  he 
would  sometimes,  when  walking  with  Agnes  Weld,  "  the 
little,  amljling.  stile-clearing  niece."  who  was  often  his 
guest,  hit  on  some  phrase  which  took  his  fancy  and  was 
imparted  to  his  comp.uiion,  who  rememoers  his  description 
of  the  slanting  light-bars  on  a  cloudy  day  as  '•  the  oars  of 
the  golden  Galley  of  the  sun,"  and  many  another  phrase 
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as  happy  as  any  of  tlie  hoim^Iy  and  pt:rfLvl  touches  In  his 
published  works. 

But  thoiiL^^h  these  yt^ars  wfre  barren  of  actual  ()uti)ut, 
they  were  of  value  in  many  way  md  not  the  least  as  a 
period  of  incub.uion,  for  many  a  j^hrase  or  idea  lirst 
formed  in  them  was  subsequently  perfected  and  pub- 
lished. The  intermissio-i,  too,  left  him  freer  to  study 
and  to  labour  amonj,^  his  parishioners.  At  the  beginninL,^ 
and  end  of  his  life,  poetry  occupied  a  i^reat  deal  ot  his 
timi:,  for  each  of  his  sonnets,  in  spite  of  their  api)arent 
facility,  was  the  result  of  much  toil.  He  would  work 
at  the  same  lines  morning  after  morning,  and  read  the 
results  aloud  to  his  wife,  fir  niece,  or  other  companion 
after  dinner,  the  same  poem  going  through  a  great 
succession  of  forms.  A  letter  to  Miss  Weld,  in  answer 
to  some  suggestion  of  a  subject  connected  with  the  then 
recent  e.xcavations  at  Mycenae,  shows  his  method  ot 
work  and  something  of  the  manifold  interests  ot  his 
secluded  life  : 

"  I  never  can  undertake  to  work  to  order,"  he  writes, 
"thou'^h  the  order  comes  from  the  dearest  of  customers.  It  I 
l^et  a  good  hold  of  that  poor,  noble,  nodding  head  I  will  put 
him  on  board  of  a  respectable  sonnet  and  try  to  save  his 
memory  from  drowning.  .  .  .  Mycenae  is  a  ver\-  exciting 
subject'  but  I  Ivve  Kclsey  Moor  Ciiajjel  to  write  on  -a 
commission  from  Mrs.  Townsend  .  .  .  and  a  poor  dead  dog 
haunts  me  "  (see  Sonnet  97 — Collected  Edition  . 

During  these  barren  years  Charles  Turnfjr's  devotion 
to  his  parochial  work  was  intense.  Grasby  w.is  a 
somewhat  barbarous  village  when  he  obtained  the  living. 
Belief  in  witchcraft  was  still  rife,  and  one  of  the  jjopular 
charms  against  its  inthiencc  was  to  cut  a  sheep  in  half, 
put  the  body  on  a  scarlet  cloth,  and  walk  between  the 
pieces.  Such  religion  as  there  was  among  the  poor  was 
of  a  rather  harsh  sijirit,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  anecdote 
preserved  by  Miss  Weid  of  an  old  cottager,  who,  hearing 
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Mrs.  Turner  mention  the  name  of  liobbes,  exclaimed  to 
his  wife  :  "  Why,  loovey,  that's  the  graate  Hobbes  that's 
■n    hell.  I  he    climate,    too,    was    as     harsh    as    the 

cliaracte-r  of  the  people,  for  the  villa^^e  stands  high  and 
bleak,      hnends  rem.'mlH,r   Louisa  Turner  going  about 
her  m.mstrations  in  clogs,   and  during   one'^particularly 
sharp  wmter  she  writes  :   "  I  am  in  .a  castle  now  of  double 
cotton  wo-,I   petticoat  and  thick  baize  drawers  and  waist- 
coat^      I  he    I  urners  s,M.n    found    it    necessary  to  leave 
the  house  at  Ca.stor,  three  miles  off,  where  Sam  Turner 
Charles  s   uncle,  the  preceding   vicar,  had   lived,  for  the 
distance   made   any    real    intimacy  with    the  people    im- 
possible     Charles  had  inherited  a  small  property  from 
his  uncle  (the  event  was  the  occasion  of  his  chancre  of 
";"ne).  and  this  made  it  possible  for  him  to  build  a'new 
vicarage    and    t(.    further    enrich    the  village    with    new 
schools    and    a    new    church.      He    also   took    the    very 
practical  step  of  buying  the  village  inn  and  putting  it  in 
charge  of  a  reliable  servant,  a  scheme  which,  for  a  time 
at  least,  had  e.xcellent  effects  on  the  temperance  of  the 
inhabitants. 

There  were  no  children  of  the  marriage,  but  the  pair 
adopted  the  children  of  the  whole  village,  opening  their 
house   and  grounds    to  them    for    Christmas    trees    and 
summer  festivities.      Children  and  animals  were  always 
devoted  to  Charles  Turner,  as  he  to  them.      He  was,  as 
he    villagers    said,    "  Strangen    gone    upon     birds    and 
things.        He     never    shot    after    that    tragedy    of    the 
sua  low   which   he  never  forgot  (see  Sonnet   .00),    and 
birds  of  every  kind  flocked  to  him  dailv  as  he  fed  them 
on  his  lawn,      b'lowers  and  trees,  too.  he  loved  almost  as 
keenly   as    he    did    children.       He    quarrelled    seriously 
with  one  of  his  curates  whom  he  found  exorcising  the 
flowers,    which   were  to  be  used  for  church    decoration 
by  means  of  the  service  contained  in    the   Directorium 
Anghcanum,  maintaining  stoutly  that  if  any  spirits  dwelt 
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1  »    l.M    -iivrels   and    not  devils.      His 

?:*":. nl^lvulus,  und  rose  of  Sharon  ;  figs  and 
'''^*'^'^  -  1-    ^.,,11.   -ind  the  house  was  covered 

apricots  ripened  on  h-  -  '^^  ;-  J  .^     ^^^,     y.^ 

with    roses,    honeysuckle,     wniie    ejen  •    i , ,. 

,r.       The  L-  c.und.s,  loo.  boasted  some  hne  tm-.ber, 
"r'h  ChTles  ne' er  .orOd  allow  to  be  pruned  or  c.t, 
:   :      ,er„;;^:;the  w;l,ow,,rops  to  outgrow  ant.  destroy 
rhc    rose   trees   iSonnet  270).   ""d  once,  when    ,t    »as 
'  oros  a     „  fell   some   larRe   trees   within    s,,,ht  o     h,s  ] 

1:2"    he  threatened  to  throw  t,p  his  livmg  and  leave 

""t'this  peaceful  worl  '  Charles  found  l'l™<y---i;>; 
his  time      He  s.«v  little  of  socety  except  when  .Mired  o 
F  ed"    k,  or  one  of  his  old  college  Icends,  ca.ne  to  vs, 
S:  If  the  resources  of  the  n««Hbourhood  wer^  stra.ned 

to  the  ut,„„st  to  aflord  then,  --^-'^^"""^\^^l 
however  a  congenial  companion  m  Mr,  lownse.ia  a 
n rhbouring  clergyman  of  wide  culture  much  tnterest  d 
"n  Science,     And  the  care  of  h,s  par.sh  occup.ed   the 

reatrr  part  of  his  time.     Theology,  too,  was  a  avourue 
:    d     vth  hint.     He  began  life  as  an   F.vangehcal   but 

;     ter  vears  tended  (partly  under  the  tntluence  ol  h.s 

"if     who  would  often,  on  the  vigil  of  a  samt.  spend  half 
7^'^^i  on  her  knees)  more  and   more   towards  the 

High  Church. 

^.I    have    been    reading,'    he    wrf.le    to    Alfred    in    1SG5, 
n        /  '/;■  /';•,>/'//■/   which  (thank   God;  completely— 

'X  '     wt  r   Trot  h'ety  "^umcnts  of  those  who  vainly  thought 
the  rickety  and  crotcnei_>      .._  .vhercby   to  upheave   all 

,,ey    had    f-UHl   ^^ J-  ^ ;'    ,  ^'^  .^ook   from   its  learning 
prophecy   and   muacle.      It    s  a  n  ,,ble-minded   and 

:^;;:r-J^^:;^;e:L;;rhL  not  credited  hnnwid. 
erudite  man,  u  righteous   satire.    ...    1 

r"'    '"It  my  ol     dSory  reading  day,  foand  such  a 
^;::„"r„     :,Z  "s  >„  ..>«  study  of  .he  Occn  Sconce,  as 
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M  -ri  I  ..  :.,vl  •h'—  "h"  assume  that  they  will 
Trench  calls  ^^'"''^ ' ^'^^^^^  ,,,,„„  .,ni  be  surprised  at 
find  there  ^\^^^\^°\^:\":T[,  ,nd  rich  satisfaction  of  the 
,,  large  prov,s,on  for  ^^  ^^^^'^nn^  ,,,,,  ,  ,,bj,a  and 
highest  ,mag|nat.on.      It       "^'"'^^^  .   i„,,n,,t  ,„  much. 

the  Tyranny  of  books. 

He  and  his  wife  also  spent  much  tin.e  in  the  study 
,,  U,Han.  in  which  they  were  assisted  1,  the.r  occastc^ 
visits  to  and  fron.  the   Frederick   Tennyson..      Charles  s 
In    Gran.nar    is   annotated  with  numberless  quam 
hymes  made  to  tlx  its  rt.les  in   his  memory.     On   one 
!:^'one    hnds    in    his    wonderfully    .K.at     Uient    hand 
IstLgely  like  those  of  Frederick  and  Mired)  : 
Iron,  use  ofthc  following  IS  no  ban,  _ 

••  The  fair  of  the  fair  is  Mistress  Ann 
or  "  Smith's  a  learned,  learned  man  " 
In  English  or  Italian, 

Though  the  English  use  is  lar  less  common 
Speakmg  of  Hoc  tor  or  fine  woman. 


I 


(  )n  another 


Sav  prufeta.  protcti 
Or'  else  I  shall  bate  ye. 


on  ,u».h.r  a  couple,  which  has  all  .hu  subtle  rouumce 


ot 


lulward  Lear 


J 


Rare  and  changeless,  firm  and  few. 
Are  the  Italian  nouns  in  L  . 

The   life   at    Grasby    \icarage    was   of  the    simplest. 

l-he  hall-tloor  rattled  with  loose  tiles,  the  lurnitire  was 

,  1      1  r   necessities       Breakfast  and  lunch 

r.duced  to  the  barest  necessit  es.      u 

were     movable    feasts,    for    Charles    had    all     a    poets 

,  r.f   time     lincrering    over    morning    prayeis 

o';li..ency°„f  ..arble  before  his  eyes,  .-  pro  o„«,n« 
hi,  „iJ.dav  walk  to  st,ch  distances  tn  "'^  =  "'I  "^ 
newer  aud' b.rd  and  butterfly  that  ,t  sometnnes  to  k 
„  half-hoar's   tolliu,  of  ,he  outdoor  bell  to  recall  h„„. 


(il 
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The  cook  (who  in  times  of  scarcity  was  at  the  service 
of  the  wiiole  villaj^e)  must  havt;  led  a  life  of  irritation, 
yet  servants  stayed  loni^  at  the  Vicarage. 

This  sweet,  even  life  knew  little  variety.  The  days 
of  quiet  service  tilletl  the  ycir,  ami  were  succeeded  by 
evenings  no  less  quiet  in  the  book-lined  study,  or,  if  the 
season  were  warm,  in  the  hayfield  near  the  house,  where 
husband  and  wife  would  sit  reading  ami  talking  to  each 
other  till  the  evening  glow  died  aw.iy  and  left  the  hay- 
cocks and  the  steep  side  of  the  woKl,  which  backed  the 
re^  brick  Vicarage,  gray  and  cold  and  silent. 

Troubles  they  had  In  yond  the  recurn-nt  anxiety  for 
Charles's    ht-allh.      A    rascally    agent,    a    man    of    great 
plausibility    and    charm    t)f   manner,    pillaged    them    tor 
some  years,  and  they  were  only  able  to  recover  a  portion 
of  his  plunderings  (most  of  which  Charles  subsequently 
devoted  to   the   repair  of  tiK;  church)  after  a  grc.-at  deal 
of  trouble.      It  is  characteristic  that   in  after  years  th(n' 
always  spoke  of  this  gentleman  as  though  he  had  been 
the  person  who  had  suffered  most  in  the  transaction  and 
des(;rved  most  pity.      Charles  was  indeed  possessed    of 
an    almost    saintly    jjatienct:,    and    no    crisis   could   ever 
wring  from  him  any  ejaculation  more  forcible  than  a  halt- 
humorous  "  I   wish  we  were  all   in  heaven."      His  wite's 
letters  occasionally  give  us  glimpses  of  days  when  the 
wish   must  often   have  been  upon  his  lips,  as  when  he 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  join  in  a   Harvest-bestival 
gath(;ring  in  another  parish.      l-'irst  of  all   we  read   how 
"poor    Cubbie"    (his    wife's    pet    name    for   him)   "was 
caught  and  dressed  in  a  surplice  which  hung  about  him 
like  a  clothes  bag.'      "  Then  he  must  join  in  a  procession, 
with    much   singing    and    chanting,    and    then    read    the 
lessons  in  s[)ite  of  <i  bad  cold  and  ho.irseness,  .md  Imally 
at  the  end  of  the  day,   in  the  full  hubbub  of  a  garden 
party,   at  which   all  the  neighbourhood  were  present  in 
their  finery  (poor  Cubbie  !),   a  cannon,   which  had  been 
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charged  with  'blank  cartridg(;  tor  the  occasion,  went  off 
unexpectedly  and  knocked  down  three  Ijoys  who  wt:re 
standing  in  front  of  it.  The  boys,  whost-  clothes  were 
torn  to  rags  and  their  fdces  Inirnt  bhick,  shrieked  as 
though  in  the  death  agon\-,  women  fainted  and  men 
stam[)eded — and  Cubbie  '  wislied  we  were  all  in  heaven.'  " 

l!ut  Charles  Turner's  poems  are,  after  .ill,  the  best 
mirror  of  his  life.  With  I'"rederick  it  is  otherwise.  In 
spite  of  his  great  l\ric  gift,  I'Vederick  lacked  the 
persistence  and  enthusiasm  necessary  for  full  self-ex- 
pression. The  want  of  proportion,  which  gave  his 
ardi-nt,  erratic  personality  so  much  charm,  prevented  his 
longer  poems  being  really  successful.  In  spite  of  n-.uch 
beauty  of  [ihrase  .md  richness  of  feeling,  they  lack 
architi-cturc;  and  have  not  sufficient  unity  to  make  them 
vital.  Had  he  contiiiued  to  work  at  lyrical  writing  after 
his  t;rst  volume,  he  might  have  avoided  falling  into  the 
desultory  method,  which  marred  his  later  work,  and  left 
a  really  large  body  of  first-class  poetry. 

In  the  best  of  Charles's  Sonnets,  in  all,  that  is,  which 
spring  from  his  daily  e.xperience,  there  breathes  a  spirit 
perpetually  cjuickened  by  the  lieauty  and  holiness  of 
common  lite  and  common  things,  an  imagination  which 
saw  a  lite  anci  a  purpose  not  only  in  the  ways  of  men 
and  ot  all  wild  creatures  and  growing  things,  but  in  the 
half-human  voice  of  the  buoy-bell  ringing  on  the  shoals, 
the  satl  imprisoned  heart-beat  of  the  water-ram  in  the 
little  wood-girt  t'leld,  the  welcome  of  the  sunbeam  in  the 
copse  running  through  the  yielding  shade  to  meet  the 
wanderer,  in  the  "  mvslic  stair"  of  the  steam  thrashino;- 
machine  : 

.■\cccpting  our  full  harvests  like  a  God 
With  clouds  about  his  shoulders. 


and  the  "  mute  claim  '   of  the  oKi  rocking-horse  : 

In  the  dim  window  where  disused,  he  stands 

While  o'l.T  hiui  breaks  the  tiickeriiiii  liniewalks  ■^b.ade  : 
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No  iirovcndcr,  no  nuUc,  no  groom  has  lie — 
His  stall  :ind  pasture  is  your  memory.' 

Hut  in  spite;  of  tlv  intimate  corrcspnndenct;  bt-twecn 
Charles  Tiirnf^r's  li'r  and  his  art,  an  intimacy  which  only 
the  seclusion  of  that  life  made  possible,  one  cannot  help 
reorettinff  that  fortune  did  not  force  upon  him  some 
calling  which  would  have  afforded  a  progressive  stimulus 
to  his  creative  powers.  These  years  of  devotion  amongst 
the  bleak  hill-sides  and  llowery  dingles  of  his  remote 
parish  did  for  him  what  a  life  of  ease  ;md  sunshine  did 
for  Frederick.  Both  had  great  talents,  but  neither  the 
tender  felicity  of  Charles  nor  Frederick's  heart  of  cloud 
and  fire  ever  came  to  full  development.  They  represent 
two  e.xtremes  of  the  Tennyson  temperament,  the  mean 
and  perfection  of  which  is  found  in  Alfred.  In  the 
elder  the  lyric  fury,  in  the  younger  the  craftsman's 
humility  of  the  more  pt-rfect  poet  were  developed  to 
excess,  and  both  suffered  for  the  affection  and  respect 
in  which  they  held  him  whom  they  knew  to  be  their 
master.  \'et  each  has  left  himself  a  monument,  some 
p.irt  at  least  of  which  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  more 
complete  achievement  of  their  younger  brother. 

'  .Vllrc-d  used  to  s;iy  of  llie  Sonnets  th.it  many  of  thc-m  had  all  the  ti.ndurin.h>  uf 
the  CirLck  epi'^rani,  while  a  few  were  among  the  finest  in  our  language. 
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AR'iiirk   iii:.\i<\'  11  \ij..\M 

I  I'AST  beside  the  reverend  walls 

In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown  ; 
1  rovL'd  ;it  raiuioin  thro'  the  town. 
And  saw  the  tuiniilt  of  th<-  halls; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 

The  storm  their  high-built  organs  m.ike, 
And  thuiulL-r-music,  rolling,  shake 
The  prophet  blazon'  '  on  the  panes  ; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 
'['hit  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows  :  paced  the  shores 

Ai)d  many  a  britlge,  and  all  a'.unit 

The  same  gray  tlats  again,  ami  felt 

The  same,  but  not  the  same  ;  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  1  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  tust:]t. 

Another  n.uiK-  was  on  the  cU)or  : 

I  linger'd  ;  all  within  was  noise 

Of  songs,  and  cla[)ping  hands,  and  boys 

Th.it  crash'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor  ; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 

Of  youthful  friends,  on  niind  and  art. 
And  labour,  and  the  changing  mart. 
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\\  hen  one  would  aim  un  <irro\v  fair, 

But  send  it  slackly  from  the  sirinj;  ; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  ouKjr  rinrr, 

And  one  an  inner,  ht;re  and  there  ; 


And  last  the  master-bowman,  he, 

Would  cleave  the  mark.      A  willinL;  ear 
V\  e  lent  him.      Who,  but  hung  to  hear 

1  he  rapt  oration  tlowin;.;  free 

1-rom  point  to  [loint,  with  power  and  ^race 
And  music  in  .he  bounds  of  l.iw, 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face, 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  neavenlv-wise  ; 
And  o\er  those  ethereal  eyes 

The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 


TO    JAMi:s    SPF.DDING 

0\    Till-;    DK.VTH    ()!■     li[,s    likOTHKR 

'1  he  wind,  that  beats  the  mountain,  blows 
More  softly  round  the  open  wold. 

And  gently  comes  the  world  to  those 
That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould. 

And  me  this  knowledge  bolder  made, 

Or  else  1  had  not  dared  to  (low- 
In  these  words  toward  you,  and  invade.- 
Even  with  a  verse  vour  holv  woe. 
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'Tis  stninge  that  those  we  lean  on  most, 

I  hose  in  whose  laps  our  limbs  are  nursed. 

I'ail  into  shadow,  soonest  lost  : 

Those  we  love  tirst  are  taken  tlrst. 

God  gives  us  love.      .Something  lo  love 

He  lends  us  ;  but,  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

This  is  the  curse  of  time.      Alas  ! 

In  grief  I  am  not  all  un learn 'd  ; 
Once  thro'  mine  own  doors  Death  did  pass  ; 

One  went,  who  never  hath  relurn'd. 

He  will  not  smile — not  speak  to  me 

Once  more.      Two  years  his  chair  is  seen 

Empty  before  us.      That  was  he 

Without  whose  life  I  had  not  been. 

Your  loss  is  rarer  ;  for  this  star 

Rose  with  you  thro'  a  little  arc 
Of  heaven,  nor  having  wander'd  far 

Shot  on  the  sudden  into  dark. 

I  knew  your  brother  •  his  mute  dust 

I  honour  and  his  living  worth  : 
A  n.an  more  pure  and  bold  and  just 

Was  never  born  into  the  earth. 

I  have  not  look'd  upon  vou  nigh, 

Since  that  dear  soul  hath  fall'n  asleep. 

Great  Nature  is  more  wise  than  1  : 
I  will  not  tell  you  not  to  weep. 

And  tho'  mine  own  eyes  fill  with  dew, 

Drawn  from  the  spirit  thro'  the  brain, 
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I  will  iioi  even  i^rcach  to  you, 

"Weep,  weeping  dulls  the  inward  piin." 

Let  Grief  be  her  own  mistress  still. 

She  loveth  her  own  anouisli  der-p 
More  than  much  pleasure.      Let  her  will 

He  done — to  weej)  or  not  to  weep. 

1  will  not  say,  "  God's  ordinance 

Of  Death  is  blown  in  every  wind  "  ; 

rur  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
I  hat  takes  awa)-  a  noble  mind. 

1  lis  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light 
I  hat  broods  above  the  fallen  sun. 

And  elwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 

\  ain  solace  !      .Memory  standing  near 

Cast  down  her  eyes,  and  in  her  throat 

Her  voice  sctem'd  distant,  and  a  tear 
Dropt  on  the  letters  as  I  wrote. 

I  wrote  1  know  not  what.      In  truth. 
How  should  I  soothe;  you  anywav, 

Who  miss  the-  brother  of  your  youth  ? 
Vet  something  1  did  wish  to  say  : 

I'or  he  too  was  a  friend  to  me  : 

Both  are  my  friends,  and  my  true  breast 
Bleedeth  for  bcnh  ;   yet  it  may  be 

I  hat  only  silence  suiteth  best. 

\\t)rds  weaker  than  youi  grief  would  make 

Grief  more.      'Twcre  better  I  should  cease 

Although  myself  could  almost  take 

The  place  of  him  that  sleei)s  in  peace. 


ms  (■AMHRii>f;F  rKncNDS 

Sleep  sweetly,  KrukT  heart,  in  peace  : 
Sle(q),  holy  sinrit,  blessed  sf)ul, 

W  hile  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase. 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 

Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange. 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet  : 

Lie  still,  ilry  ilust,  secure  of  change. 
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To    HDWARD    FIT/ GERALD 

(dedication  ui  "  TirLsias,'  written  in  iSSj) 

Old  Mtz,  who  from  your  suburb  granye, 

\\  here  once  i  tarried  for  a  while, 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  Orb  of  change, 

And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile  ; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  you  sit 

Beneath  ycxir  sheltering  garde-n-tree. 
And  while  your  doves  about  you  flit, 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand  and  knee. 
Or  on  your  head  their  rosy  feet, 

As  it  they  knew  your  diet  s[)ares 
W'hatev'T  moved  in  that  full  sheet 

Let  down  to  Peter  at  his  pravers  ; 
\\  ho  live  on  milk  and  meal  and  grass  ; 

And  onct;  for  ten  long  weeks  I  tried 
\"our  table  of  Pythagoras, 

And  seem'd  at  first  "a  thing  enskied  " 
(As  Shakespeare  has  it)  airy-light 

To  float  above  the  ways  of  men, 
1  hen  fell  from  that  half-spiritual  height 

ChniV!     'Ill    I    ^.......1   n„„L   _,.._:.. 
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One  nin;ht  when  earth  was  winter-black. 

And  all  the  heavens  flash'd  in  frost  ; 
And  on  nie,  half-asleep,  came  back 

1  hat  ulmlcsoine  heat  tin;  blood  had  lost, 
And  st-t  me  cliinhiiiL;  icv  cipes 

And  <,daciers,  over  which  there  roH'd 
To  meet  me  lonj,r-arm'd  vines  with  grapes 

Of  Eshcol  hugeness  ;  for  the  cold 
Without,  and  warmth  within  me,  wrou-^ht 
To  mould  the  dream  ;   but  none  can  sav 
I  hat  Lenten  fare  makes  Lenten  thought, 

W  ho  reads  your  golden  Eastern  lay, 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  divinely  well  ; 
A  planet  (-qual  to  the  sun 

Which  cast  it,  that  laroe  intldel 
Your  Omar;  and  your  Omar  drew 

I'ull-handed  plaudits  from  our  best 
In  modern  letters,  and  from  two, 

Old  friends  outvaluing  all  the  r(.'st. 
1  wo  voices  heard  on  earth  n(^  more  ; 

But  we  old  friends  are  still  alive. 
And  I  am  nearing  seventv-four, 

While  you  have  touch'd  at  seventy-five, 
And  so  1  send  a  birthday  line 

Of  greeting  ;  and  my  son.  who  dipt 
In  some  forgotten  book  of  mine 

\\  ith  sallow  scraps  of  manuscript. 
And  dating  many  a  year  ago. 

Has  hit  on  this,  whicii  you  will  take 
My  Fitz,  and  welcome,  as  I  know 

Less  for  its  own  than  for  the  sake 
Of  one  recalling  gracious  times, 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days, 
\  ou  toimd  some  m<^rit  in  my  rhymes, 
Aiul  I  more  pleasure  in  \'our  nraise. 
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"(  'nc  hcis^ht  ami  one  tar-shiniii-  lire" 
And  while  1  fancied  tliat  mv  friend 
l-Di-  this  brief  idyll  would  require 
A  less  diffuse  and  opulent  end, 
And  would  tlcfenil  his  jud_u;ment  well, 

if  I  shoul'.l  d' em  it  over  nice — 
The  tollinLj  of  his  funeral  l>ell 

Broke  on  my  Pan;an  Paradise, 
And  mixt  the  tlream  of  classic  times 

And  all  the  phantoms  of  the  dream. 
With  present  ^t^^rief,  and  made  the  rhymes, 

That  miss'd  his  living;  welcome,  seem 
Like  woukl-be  guests  an  hour  too  late, 
Who  down  the  highway  moving  on 
With  easy  laughter  find  the  gate 

Is  bolted,  and  the  master  gone. 
Gone  into  darkness,  that  full  light 

Of  friendship  !   past,  in  sleep,  away 
By  night,  into  the  dee[-)er  night ' 

The  deeper  night?      A  cle-arer  day 
Than  our  piu>r  twilight  dawn  on  earth — 

If  night,  what  barren  toil  to  be-! 
W  hat  life,  so  maim'd  by  night,  were  worth 

Our  living  out  ?     Not  mine  to  me 
Remembering  all  the  golden  hours 

-Xow  silent,  and  so  many  deatl, 
And  him  the  last  ;   and  lavinu  llowers. 

I  his  wreath,  above  his  honour'd  head, 
And  {jraying  that,  w  hen  I  from  hence 

Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  unknown, 
My  close  of  earth's  experience 

May  prove  as  peaceful  as  his  own. 
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TO   JollX    MITCH  I'LL    KI.MHLE 

Mv  hope  and  heart  is  uiih  tlv;.      thou  uih  be 
A  latter  Luther,  and  a  soldier-priest 
To  scare  church-harpies  from  the  m.ister's  feast  : 
Our  dusted  velvets  havt;  much  need  of  the(;  : 
rhou  art  no  sal)bath-dra\vler  of  old  saws, 
I  )!siiirtl  from  some  worm-canker'd  homilj- ; 
But  spurrVl  at  heart  with  fieriest  energy 
To  embattail  and  to  wal!  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof,  hatin-  to  hark 
The  hummino;  of  th<-  drowsy  pulpii-dronr 
Half  God's  good  sabbath,  while  th-;  worn-out  clerk 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below.       Jhou  from  a  throne 
Mounted  in  heaven  wilt  shoot  into  the  dark 
Arrov...  of  lightnings.      I  will  stand  and  mark. 


TO    J.    W.    BLAKI-SLHV 

AKTKkWAKD.^    DKAN    (iF    l.IXiol.N 


C'ear-headcd  frimul,  whose  joyful  scorn, 
Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwain 
The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds, 
The  wounding  cords  that  biml  and  strain 
The  iieart  until  it  bleeds, 
Ray-fringed  eyelids  of  the  morn 

Root  not  a  glance  s(j  keen  as  thine  : 
It  aught  of  prophecy  be  mine, 
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Low-cowrriii-  shall  the  Sophist  sit  : 
Falsehood  shall  hare  her  plaited  brow  : 
l-\air-froiUeU  Truth  shall  droop  not  now 

W'ith  shrillinq;  shafts  of  sulnle  wit. 

Xor  martyr-flames,  nor  trenchant  sworcb 
Can  do  aw  ly  th.ii  .iiicient  lie  ; 
A  j,rentler  dcat'i  shall  Falsehood  die, 

Shot  thro'  and  ilv  i  with  cunnin-  words. 
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W  eak    I  ruth  .i-leaning  on  her  crutch, 
\\  an,  wasted  Truth  in  her  utmost  need, 
Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  fc.;d. 
Until  she  Lc  an  athlete  hold, 

And  weary  with  a  tinger's  touch 

Those  writhed  limbs  of  lightninL,"-  speed 

Like  that  strange  ange!  which  of  old, 
Until  the  breaking  of  the  light. 

Wrestled  with  wandering  Israel, 

Past  \'abbok  brook  the  livelong  night. 

And  heaven's  mazed  signs  stoou  still 

In  the  dim  tract  of  Penuel. 
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TO    R.    C.   TREN'CH 

AK'lKkWAKDs    A  R(  II  r,I>|  li  )|'    QK    DLIiLI.V 

(Dedication  ol  '-The  VaImc  of  An') 

I  send  you  here  a  sort  of  allegorv, 
(For  you  will  understaml  it)  of  a  .soul, 
A  sinhil  soul  possess'd  of  many  gifts, 
A  spacious  garden  iuil  oj  liowerin"-  weeds 
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A  -lorious  1  )<_'vil,  iarn;(j  in  heart  and  brain, 

Thai  (hd  love  Beauty  only,  (Beauty  seen 

I  :i  all  varieties  of  moiilil  and  mind) 

And  Knowleds^e  for  its  beauty  ;  or  if  Good, 

Good  only  for  its  beauty,  seeini^  not 

That    Beauty,   Good,  and    Knowledge,  are  three 

sisters 
That  doat  u[)on  each  otlu  r,  friintls  to  man, 
l.ivin^f  tOLjether  under  tlie  same  roof. 
And  never  can  be  sunder'd  without  tears. 
And  he  that  shuts  I.ove  out,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  I.o\e,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 
Howliiio-  in  outer  d.irkness.      Xot  for  this 
Was  common  clay  ta'en  from  the  common  earth 
Moulded  b\-  God,  and  temui-rd  with  the  tears 
Of  angels  to  the  perfect  shape  of  nicUi. 


TO  Till-   Ki-:\-.  w.  11.  iir()()kfii:ld 


Brooks,  for  they  call'd  you  sc^  that  knew  you  best, 
OKI  lirooks,  who  lo\-ed  so  well  to  mtnith  my  rhvmes, 
How  oft  we  two  have  heard  St.  Mary's  chimes  ! 
How  ott  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and  guest. 
Would  i-cho  helpless  laught('r  to  your  jest  ! 
Mow  oft  with  him  we  paced  tliat  walk  of  limes, 
Ilim,  the  lost  light  of  those  dawn-golden  times. 
Who  loved  you  well  !      Now  both  are  gone  to  rest. 
You  man  of  humorous-melancholy  mark, 
Dead  of  some  inward  agony — is  it  so  ? 
Our  kindlier,  trustier,  Jaques,  past  away  ! 
I  cannot  laud  this  life,  it  looks  so  dark  : 
-Ktu'i  uvap — dream  of  a  shadow,  go  — 
ou  uicss  yoLi.      i  sijaii  join  )  oLi  m  a  May. 


lUr>   <  A.MliKlin.E    1  KILNUS 
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lo  i:i)Mum:)  lusiiixc,  i  on 

ON   111-   m.\i;k:a(,k  wnii  n  cilia    iennvson 

()  triK:  and  triinl,  so  vvt.-li  aii.l  Um^, 

i)(;man'l  iioi  ihou  a  niarriaj;!;  lay  ; 
In  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 

Is  music  more  than  anv  sont^. 

Nor  have  I  tVk  so  inucli  of  bliss 

Since  first  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
A  daughter  of  our  house  ;    nor  proved 

Since  that  dark  day  a  day  Hke  this  ; 

Tho'  I  since  then  have  number'd  o'er 

Some  thrice  three  years:  they  went  and  came, 
Remade  the  blood  and  changed  tiie  frune, 

And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  more  ; 

Xo  longer  caring  to  embalm 

In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret, 

Hut  like  a  statue  solid-set, 
And  moulded  in  colossal  calm. 

Regrt.'t  is  tlead,  but  love  is  more 

Than  in  th(.'  summers  that  are  llown, 
l""or  I  myself  with  these  have  grown 
'^o  sometlv'ng  greater  than  bc'fore  ; 

Which  makes  appear  the  songs  I  made 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times. 
As  half  but  idle  brawling  rhymes, 

The  sport  of  random  sun  and  shade. 

But  where  is  slie,  the  bridal  Hower, 

That  must  be  made  a  wih;  ere  noon  } 
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SliL-  enters,  flowing  like  the  modii 
(  'I  I'.dcii  on  its  bridal  howcr  : 

On  mr  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes 

And  ih.-n  (Ui  thcr  ;   they  inert  iliy  I,„,k 
And  brighten  like  the  st.ir  iliat  shook 

Betwixt  the  pahns  f)f  paradise. 

O  when  her  lile  was  yei  in  liiid, 

He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose. 

I'or  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she  grows 

I'or  ever,  and  as  fair  as  good. 

Aiul  thou  art  worthy  ;   full  of  power  ; 
As  gentle  ;  lil)cral-minded,  great, 
Consistent  ;   wearing  all  that  wei-lit 

( )f  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

But  now  set  out  :  ih(;  noon  is  near. 
And  I  must  give  away  the  bride  ; 
She  tears  not,  or  with  thee  beside 

And  me  behind  her,  will  not  fear. 

I' or  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee, 

And  walch'd  her  on  her  nurse's  arm, 
That  shielded  all  her  life'  from  harm 

At  last  must  part  with  her  to  thee  ; 

Now  waiting  to  be  made  a  wife, 

iler  feet,  my  darling,  on  the  dead  ; 
Their  pensive  tablets  round  her  head, 

And  tht;  most  living  words  of  life 

[breathed  in  her  ear.     The  ring  is  on, 

1  he  "  wilt  thou  "  answer'd,  and  again 
The  "  wilt  thou  "  ask'd,  till  out  of  twain 
"iii     iict^j  iiuiue  you  one. 


I^T  _    _    ,,„i. 
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Now  sign  your  n,iin.;s,  which  shall  I)i:  read, 
Mut<'  symbols  of  a  j()\  liil  morn, 
I}y  \  illage  eyes  as  yet  unborn  ; 

I  he  iianv  s  art',  sitj^n'd,  and  ovcrlicad 

Hf!gins  the  clash  and  i  Luil;  thai  tells 

The  joy  to  (tvcry  uaiidrrin^r  hrceze  ; 
The  blind  wall  rocks,  and  on  the  trees 

'I  he  dead  leaf  trembles  to  the  bells. 

(  )  'I'M'!')   'i"'if.  .md  happiiT  hours 

Await  them.      .Many  ,i  merry  face 
Salutes  them  -maidens  of  the  pi, ice, 

1  hat  [lelt  us  in  the  porch  with  tlowers. 

'  )  happy  hour,  behold  the  bride 

With  him  to  whom  her  hand  I  frave. 
Th(;y  leave  the  porch,  they  pass  the  sjjr.ive 

That  has  to-day  its  sunny  side. 

To-('  ly  the  ![;rav('  is  bright  for  me. 

For  thf.'m  the  light  of  life  increased. 
Who  stay  to  share  the  morning  feast. 

Who  rest  to-night  beside  the  sea. 

Let  all  my  genial  s{)irits  advance 

To  meet  and  greet  a  whiter  sun  ; 
]\Iy  drooping  memory  will  not  slum 

The  foaming  grape  (/"  eastern  France. 

It  circles  round,  and  fancy  plays, 

And  hearts  are  warm'd  and  faces  bloom. 

As  drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom 
We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 

Nor  count  me  all  to  blame  if  I 
Conjecture  of  a  stiller  guest, 
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Perchance-,  jx-rchance,  among  the  rest, 
And,  tho'  in  silence,  wishing  joy. 

Hut  they  must  go.  the  time  draws  on, 

And  those  white-favour'd  liorses  w,iit  ; 
They  rise,  but  hnger  ;  it  is  late ; 

I'.irewcII,  \\v.  kiss,  and  ihey  are  gone. 

A  shade  falls  on  us  like  tlni  dark 

I  ruin  little  cloudlets  on  the  grass, 
Hut  sweej)S  away  as  out  we  pass 

To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  the  jiark. 

Discussing  how  thiir  courtship  grew, 
.\nd  talk  of  others  that  arc  wed. 
And  how  she  look'd,  and  what  he  said. 

And  back  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 

The  shade  of  passing  thought,  th(!  wcaltli 
Of  words  and  wit,  the  double  health. 

The  crowning  cup,  the  three-times-three, 

And  last  the  dance  ;— till  I  retire  : 

Dumb  is  that  tower  which  spake  .so  loud. 
And  high  in  heaven  the  streaming  cloud, 

.\ii'l  on  the  downs  a  rising  fire  : 

And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down. 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
.All  night  the  shining  vapour  .sail 

And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town. 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rills. 
And  catch  at  every  mountain  head. 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and  spread 

Their  sleeping  silver  thru'  the  hills; 
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And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  tloors. 

\\  ith  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall  ; 

And  breaking  let  the  splendour  fall 
To  spantjie  all  tlie  happy  shores 

By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds. 
And,  star  and  system  rollinjr  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds. 

And,  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phase, 
Result  in  man,  be  born  and  think, 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 

iietwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

(..)f  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 

On  knowledge  ;  under  whose  command 
Is  IZarth  and  F.arth's,  and  in  th.-ir  hand 

Is  Xature  like  an  open  book  ; 

No  longer  half-akin  to  brute, 

I'\)r  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  diil, 
And  hoped,  and  suffer'd,  is  but  seed 

Ol  what  ii)  them  is  llower  and  fruit  : 

Whereof  the  man,  that  with  nic  irod 
This  planet,  was  a  noble  type 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe, 

That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-oft"  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 
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C  H  A R  L  F. S    T !•  X  X  \- S( ) X -  1"  U  R X  I-  K 


Midiil'^ht,  Jmh-  30,   1879 


Midnight — in  ikj  nii(.Lsuninu:r  tunc 
Tlic  Iji-L-akers  lash  the  shores  : 
I  he  cuckoo  of  a  joyless  June 
Is  calling  out  of  doors  : 

And  thou  hast  vanish'd  from  thine  own 
To  that  which  iv   -ks  hkc  rest, 
True  brother,  only  to  be  known 
Bv  those  \vho  love  thee  best. 


II 

Midnight — and  joyless  June  gone  by, 
And  from  the  deluged  park 
'Ihe  cuckoo  of  a  worse  July 
Is  calling  thro'  the  dark  : 

But  thou  art  silent  underground, 
And  o'er  thee  streams  the  rain, 
True  poet,  surely  to  be  found 
When   I'ruih  is  lound  .igain. 


\\\ 


And,  now  to  these  uusummer'd  skies 
The  summer  bird  is  still. 
Far  oft  .1  phantom  cuckoo  cries 
From  out  a  phantom  hil!  ; 
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And  thro'  this  midnight  brt^aks  the  sun 
C)l  sixty  years  away, 
The  h'ght  of  da)s  wht-n  ht'i:  bt-gun, 
Tht;  days  that  S(M'in  to-day, 

When  all  my  griefs  were  shared  with,  thee 
As  all  my  hopes  were  thine — 
As  all  th(ju  wiTt  w,is  one  with  me, 
Mav  all  thou  art  be  mine  ! 
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ISy  Sir  Hknrv  Ckaik,  K.C.I!.,  .M.I'. 

.■\M('N(iST  llu!  f^T(iu|)  of  men  attached  to  Liird  Triiny.siMi 
liy  bonds  ot  early  and  liledoiig  friendship,  aiiel  of  reverent 
affection,  there  is  none  in  whose  case  lh(^  tie  is  sur- 
rounded with  more  of  pecuHar  interest  than  hxhnund 
Lushington.  Those  who  in  later  years  \m  n-  privileged 
to  know  the  Poet's  brother-in-law,  and  learned  to 
appreciate  his  character,  could  well  understand  the  close- 
ness ot  the  synipath}'  between  them. 

h^lmund  Law  Lushini.rton  was  the  son  of  Hdmund 
Henry  Lushington,  who  at  one  timi;  held  important 
(jtfice  in  Ceylon.  The  eklesl  of  four  gifted  brothers, 
Edmund  was  born  on  the  loth  of  January  iSii.  Tiie 
l.imily  house  was,  at  first,  at  Hanwell,  from  which,  some 
years  later,  they  moved  lo  Park  House,  near  Ahiidstone. 
That  continued  to  be  the  home  to  which  lulmund 
Lushington  returned  at  every  break  in  his  work  at 
Glasgow,  an<l  was  his  permanent  residence  from  his 
retirement  in  1875  until  his  death  on  the  13th.  of  July 
1893.  ^'oung  Lushington  went  to  Charterhouse  School, 
and  there — as  afterwards  for  a  time  at  Trinity — he  had 
Thackeray  as  his  contemporary.  To  the  friendship 
thus  early  begun  'Ihackeray.  in  long  after  years,  paid  a 
gracious  tribute  in  T/zt-  I'lfi^iiiiaiK,  where  he  cites  the 
Processor  at  Glasgow  and  one  at  Cambridge  (W.  H. 
Thompson)  as  scholars  who  could  more  than  hold  their 
own  against  the  great  names  of  older  days. 

'    I'hc  ntliei  ihri.i'  wcri-  Kranklin,  Harry,  ami  Turn. 
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As  his  junior  at  Trinity,  Lushington  h:id  at  first  no 
acquaintance  with  Tennyson,  and  he  has  himself  told  us 
how  he  first  came  to  know  him  by  si<iht,  when  Arthur 
Hallam  declaimed  his  prize  essay  in  the  College  Chapel, 
and  Tennyson  sat  on  the  bench  just  below  listening  intently 
to  the  words  of  his  friend.  Alre;:dy  Tennyson's  name 
was  well  known  in  the  University  ;  many  of  his  poems 
were  handed  about  in  manuscript,  and  the  rank  to  which 
they  were  entitled  was  a  topic  of  discussion  in  College 
societies.  It  was  only  after  two  yt'ars  at  Cambridge 
that  Lushington's  friendship  with  Tennyson  began,  and 
as  joint  members  of  the  "  Apostles'  "  Society  they  were 
thrown  into  close;  intercourse.  In  1832  Lushington  was 
Senior  Classic  in  a  notable  list,  which  contained  also 
the  names  of  Shilleto.  the  famous  coach;  Altord,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Biblical  commentator  ; 
and  William  Hepworth  Thompson,  afterwards  Master 
of  Trinity.  Six  years  later,  in  1838,  he  was  chosen  as 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Glasgow  from  a  field  which  com- 
prised competitors  so  notable  as  Robert  Lowe,  after- 
wards Lord  Sherbrooke.  and  Archibald  Camjjbell  Tait, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  As  bearing  on 
this  we  may  quote — as  a  specimen  of  his  quaint  and 
kindly  humour — a  letter  which  Lushingi  )n  wrote  to 
Tennyson  from  Addington  I'ark.  where  hr,  was  staying 
on  a  visit  to  the  Archbishop  on  October  13,  1S80: 

On  Monday  there  came  on  a  visit  Lord  Sherbrooke 
(R.  Lowe).  ...  It  was  good  that  yesterday  morning  one 
pony  chaise  held  three  men  who,  forty-two  >'cars  ago,  were 
regarded  as  rival  candidates  for  the  Greek  Chair  at  Glasgow, 
whereby  you  will  at  once  admit  the  cogency  of  the  argument 
that  if  I  had  not  become  Greek  Professor  I  should  probably 
have  been  either  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer — possibly  both,  as  no  doubt  in  old  tiir  js  the 
same  back  has  borne  botli  offices. 


'1  his  appointment,  winch  ixmistKai  young  Lushington 
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Iroin  ;ill  the  scenes  ()t"  his  early  days,  did   not   l.n-ak   the 
trieiulship  '.viih   Teiinysi.n,   which   had    quickly   ripened 
into  closest  intimacy.      In  1840  'I'ennyson  cam<    to  visit 
at    i'ark    1  louse,— still    Lushington's    home    dui.ng    the 
long  summer  vacation,— and  in   184-^  he  was  present  at 
that  festival  of  the  Maidstone  Institute  which  is  described 
in   the  opening  verses  of  "The    Princess."     The  same 
summer  saw  the  bond  drawn  ti-hter  by  the  marriage  of 
Lushington  to  the  Poet's  youngest  antl  Ijest-loved  sister, 
Cecilia.       It    i^    that    marriage    which    is    acclaimed    in 
immortal  words  in  the  Kpilogue  to"  In  Memoriam,"  and 
ihe  tribute  there   paid  to  the  bridegroom  is  on(;  which 
comes  home  to  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  faithful  epitome 
of  his  personality  : 

And  ihou  an  worthy  ;  full  of  power  ; 
As  gi;nik',  liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent  ;   wearing  all  ihal  weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  ilower. 

The   marriage    became   one    link    more    in    that   en- 
during friendship.      Those  who  knew   Mrs.  Lushington 
in  later  years— when  jet-black  hair  and  brilliant  clear- 
ness  of  complexion    were    still    marvellously   preserved 
-  can    easily    picture    her    earlier    beauty,    which    must 
have  had  much  of  that  "profile  like  that  on  a  coin"— 
which,    we    are   told,    was   characteristic   of    Kmily,    the 
betrothed  of  Arthur   Hallam.      Mrs.    Lushington  had  a 
fine  contralto  voice,  with   something  of  the  music  that 
one  felt  in  the   Poet's  rich  tones.'      She  was  a  charming 
and    even    a   brilliant    companion,    and,    wht:n    in    good 
health,   enjoyed  society.      But   Glasgow    College— as   it 
was  then  generally  called,  amidst  the  murky  surround- 
ings of  its  old  site,   close   to   the  reeking  slums  of  the 
New  Vennel— was  an  abode  little  fitted  for  one  accus- 
tomed to  warmer  sun-  and  more  congenial  scenes.      Mrs. 
Lushmgton's    health    was    grievously    broken,    and    the 
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northern  ihills  ainl  to^s  inld  h(a\ii\  on  her  spirits.  Slic 
could  rarely  join  lirr  hushunl  .it  <  il.isgow,  and  it  IjccaiiK.' 
necessary  lor  him.  d'.irin;^;  the  session  which  lasted 
through  tliL"  six  winter  months,  to  t.tke  a  house  in  I'.din- 
bur(j;h  and  rejoin  his  wife  only  for  we(;k-ends.  Attached 
as  I.ushington  was  to  his  home  and  his  family,  the 
burden  of  ill-health  that  lay  heavily  on  his  household  was 
a  grievous  one.  It  caused  him  much  anxiety.  I'<'ng 
pain  often  racked  the  nerves  and  dulled  the  bright  spirit 
of  his  wife  ;  his  only  son  dietl  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  and  took  the  light  from  his  life ;  a  daughter 
followed  that  son  to  the  grave  ;  and  his  brother  Henry,' 
whose  brillicUU  poetic  gifts  had  been  fully  prov(;d  in  the 
\olume  of  poems  entitled  Points  jf  Ha)-,  which  he  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Franklin,  died  at  Paris 
in  tu"  fulness  of  his  powers.  He  learned,  as  he  writes 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Tennyson,  that  "  the  roots  of  love 
and  sorrow  are  verily  twined  together  .ibysmally  deep." 
liut  ne\er  onct;,  in  all  his  letters,  or  in  my  of  his  vi(;ws 
of  his  fellow-men,  did  grief  or  sorrow  drive  him  into 
bitterness  or  cynicism,  or  make  him  bate  a  jot  of  his 
calm  and  nnerent  fortitude  or  of  his  deep  and  generous 
charitN'  to  his  fellow-men. 

Throughout  that  long  life,  sustained  by  great 
thoughts,  enriched  by  vvide  and  varied  learning,  and 
blessed  by  ties  of  closest  affection,  Lushington  preserved 
consistently  the  ideals  of  the  early  days,  and  remained 
to  the  last  the  same  strong  yet  gentle  friend,  at  once 
generous  in  admiration  and  judicial  in  criticism,  that  he 
had  been  when  Tennyson  drew  his  portrait  in  those 
immortal  lines.  We  know  what  were  the  interests  and 
tastes  of  these  early  days.  Dean  Bradley,  in  his 
reminiscences  of  visits  to  Park  House  in  1841  and  1S42, 
tells  us  how  the  brothers,  and  especially  the   Professor — 


'  [My  father  •An>-  ili'vn!!-;!   l!-.   fitf.ry  ! .isshir.gtnn.  am!   [ininnuncei!   \i\m  to  be  the 
liesi  critic  he  h.-nl  i-vcr  known.     To  him  he  dedicateit  "  In  Menioriam  '' — Li>.] 
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"Uncle    luliinmd "- -sffincil    as   much    at   honn;    in    tht; 
l.mguage  of  the  Greek  dramatists  as  if  it  was  liicir  native 
lonj^ue  ;    and   the  present  writer  r(;m(!nib(rs  how.   lifty 
yt.-ars  later,  he  heard  Lord  Ternyson  recall  ihe  (luotation 
trom  the  Hcc/esiazousae,  by  which  one  or  other  of  the 
brothers,  on    an   occasion    at    Park    House    which    must 
have    been    almost   contemporaneous   with    the    I 'can's 
reminiscences,  marked  the  propensity  of  the  ladies  of  the 
party  to  assiduous  attendance  at  Church.     Dean  Hradley 
remarks   how    remote   was   their  outlook    on    the    world 
from    that    of    the    Oxford    of    his    time,    tlominated    by 
the  Tractarian   movement.     Toler.ince,  breadth  of  view, 
balanced  judc;meni.  and  deep  reverence  for  all  that  was 
noblest  in  human  thou^'ht  and  achi<'vement — these  -^ave 
the  keynote  to  their  minds  and  energies.      Partisanship, 
sectarian  controversy,  ecclesiastical  disputes,  seemed  to 
belong  to  an  alien  world. 

To  those  who  knew  him  as  i'rofessor  at  Glasgow  the 
secret   of   Lushington's    iniluence  was    not    far  to  seek. 
He  came  there  into  surroundings  singularly  unlike  those 
of  his  earlier  days,  and  with  little  f)  compensate  in  their 
grimy  aspect  for  the  beauty  of  his  home  and  th(,'  hallowed 
associations  of  IVinity.      It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
attuned    himself   to    the    scene    of   his    new   work,   and 
gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  cherished  friends,  and  had 
won  the  respect  and   regard   of  the  great  body  of  these 
Scottish   students  drawn  from    every  class.      For  those 
who  were  touched  by  his  enthusiastic  love  ot  the  Greek 
language  and  its  litc'-ature,  his  iniluence  was  something 
far  deeper.      He  made  no  stirring  appeals,  and  followed 
no  startling  mel^  ods.      His  perfect  courtesy,  combined 
with  a  firmness  which  needed  no  emphasis  of  manner  to 
assert  itself,  sufficed  to  maintain  absolute  order  amongst 
those    large    classes    whose    traditions    made    them    not 
always  amenable  to  discipline.      But  for  those  to  whom 
his  teaching  Wiis  sijirieliiing'  oi  an  inispiration.  there  was 
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iimcli  ninn'  in  his  pLTson.ility  th.iii  this.  Consuinin.itc 
dignity,  coinliiiii.l  with  absolute  simplicity  of  niunner,  a 
voice  rich  and  niclodi>)us  in  tone,  a  diction  iLjraccful  and 
harmonious  but  never  studied  or  artiticial — these,  with  a 
massive  head  and  features  of  almost  ideal  beauty,  madf 
him  a  hL,nin;  in  the  lifr  of  the  Collej^e,  deepened  the 
impression  of  his  calm  and  reverent  enthusiasm  for  all 
that  was  noblest  in  thought  and  language,  and  gave  to 
his  intluence  an  abiding  force  throughout  the  lifetime  of 
his  pupils.  He  ottered  no  ready  intimac)-,  and  sought  to 
form  no  tollowing.  lint  his  words,  tew  and  \m11  chosen, 
made  themselves  felt  as  pure  gold,  and  a  sentence  of 
praise  or  of  sympathy  sank  into  the  heart,  and  brought 
to  life  and  work  something  that  stirred  reverence  and 
enthusiasm.  His  work  planted  its  root  deeplv,  and 
sought  for  no  outw.ud  n.'cognition.  It  was  only  alter 
his  lontr  career  at  Glasgow  ended  by  his  retirement  in 
1.S75  that  what  he  had  achieved  in  reviving  an  ideal  of 
Greek  scholarship  was  felt  ;  and  it  was  abiding  enough 
to  make  him  the  choice  uf  the  students  for  an  honour, 
rarely  accorded  to  a  former  I'rofessor — that  of  election  as 
Lord  Rect(jr  of  the  Universit)  in  1SS4.  He  pursued  the 
even  tenor  ol  his  wav  with  no  thoutilu  of  self-aeerandize- 
ment  :  only  slowiy  did  that  absolute  modesty,  linked 
with  unassailable  dignity,  make  itself  felt  as  a  power, 
radiating  into  the  hearts  of  others  his  own  illuminating 
enthusiasm  tor  the  ideals  of  noblest  literature. 

No  poet  could  have  had,  bound  10  him  by  ties  of 
closest  affection,  a  critic  more  sympathetic,  more 
reverent,  and  withal,  more  faithful  in  his  appreciation. 
In  the  genius  of  Tennyson,  he  found  the  central  joy 
and  pride  of  his  life  ;  but  his  judgment  was  the 
more  valuable,  in  that  it  was  at  all  times  absolutely 
sincere  : 

"  You  took  my  criticism  on  '  Maud '  like  an  angel,"  he 
writes  in   1856,  "winch  was  very  good    indeed  of  you.      1  wisti 
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only  you  could  be  as  glad  whenever   I   thoroughly  admire  your 
poems,  as  I  ?\r\  sorry  whenever  I  cannot." 

One  refiTfiicc  to  a  him  of  criticism  in  a  li-ttcr  of  June 
i<S57,  after  the  [niblication  of  tht;  •■arly  IdylU  "I'.nid" 
and  "  \imuc,  (Vivien)"  is  not  without  interest.  Lushing- 
lon  writes  to  Tennyson  : 

I  am  very  much  grieved  if  aii\thiii;^'  that  1  un.ti:  di-.trc  l 
you.  I  said  it  all  in  love,  and  only  my  love  could  have 
prompted  me  to  say  it.  My  tenderness  for  your  fame  will  not 
let  me  be  silent  when  I  fear  anything  that  may  cast  a  shade 
upon  it,  and  few  things  can  be  more  certain  to  mc  than  that  these 
two  poems,  coming  out  b>-  themselves,  would  not  receive  their 
due  of  aflmiration.  It  would  be  (luitc  different  if  they  were,  as 
I  hope  they  will  be,  supported  by  others  of  \aricd  matter  and 
interest,  giving  more  completeness  ,iiid  beauty  of  circular 
grouping  and  relation.  Such  a  work  1  w.uit  you  to  produce, 
and  believe  you  can.  which  would  surpass  all  you  have 
written  yet. 

The  Idylls  always  had  a  peculiar  interest  lor 
Lushini^ton,  and  he  had  loni^  encouraged  their  [.ro- 
duction.  "  I  am  heyond  measure  delighted,"  he  writes 
in  1856,  "to  hear  of  Merlin  and  his  compeers";  and 
again  in  the  samt;  year,  and  in  his  deepest  pangs 
of  anxiety  about  his  boy,  he  does  not  forget  the 
wish,  "  All  genial  inspiration  from  hnm('  breezes  come  to 

•Enid. Is  anything  of  the   Arthurian  plan  getting 

into  shape?"  he  writes  again  in  1S59.  He  was  fervent 
in  his  admiration  of  the  Dedication  to  Prince  Albert  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Idylls  in  1862:  "Its  truth  and 
loftiness  and  tenderness  will  be  felt  in  a  hundred  years 
as  much  as  now."  "  Anything  of  our  own  Arthur  ?  "  he 
writes  again  in  1  S66,  "That's  the  true  subject." 

His  letters  (published  and  unpublished)  to  Tennyson 
convey  not  only  the  picture  of  a  circle  knit  by  warmest 
affection,  but  estimates  of  others  always  generous,  and 
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he  iivi  ,it  I'Miiiliiii'^l-'  ill  1866.  and  was  "struck  with  the 
l)t,;uity  and  sweetness  of  his  (mc  ;  thrnuL;ii  all  its 
grimness  .  .  .  there  seems  to  be  an  infinite  freshness  of 
spirit  with  infinite  sadness.  His  lauj^h  is  exactly  like  a 
boy's."  In  1S56  he  writes  :  "  I  lave  you  seen  IJrowning's 
new  volumes  ?  I  have  been  trying  to  construe  them,  and 
no  gold  had  evt;r  to  be  digged  out  through  more 
stubborn  rocks.  I^iit  he  is  a  poet  as  well  as  gootl 
fellow." 

Through  all  these  long  years,  with  their  vicissitudes 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  thr.k  long  partings,  and  amid  varied 
and  widely  sej)  irate  occupations,  the  friendship  remained 
as  fresh  as  in  ihv  early  days,  .m  as.sociation  of  common 
delight  in  all  that  was  noblest  in  literature,  inspired  by  a 
bond  of  deept'st  poetic  sympathy.  To  those  who  knew 
and  venerated  Lushington,  it  might  seem  that  his  deep 
am!  .ibiding  reverence  for  the  genius  of  one  knit  to  him, 
as  Tennyson  was,  hy  more  than  a  brother's  love,  had  in 
it  something  which  inspired  him  in  his  work,  ami  came 
in  place  of  all  thought  of  personal  ambition.  Hi,, 
learning  enriched  his  life,  and  gave  to  his  wcjrk  as 
teacher  its  perfertlon  and  its  illumination  ;  biu  it  never 
proiiiptcil  him  lo  publication,  .iiid  he  gave  nothir'g  to 
the  press  umler  his  own  name  except  his  opening 
address  as  professor,  his  address  to  the  students  as  Lord 
Rector,  and  a  short  Life  of  his  friend  l'rof(;ssor  Ferrier, 
whose  posthumous  works  he  editt;d.  In  the  one  friend- 
ship he  found  the  chief  solace  of  his  life.  In  tin:  last 
letter  addressed  to  Tennyson  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday,  August  6,  1S92 — only  three  months  before  the 
Poet's  death — Lushington  wrote 

May  the  day  be  blest  to  yon  and  all  who  are  dear  to  you, 
and  may  the  year  brini^  more  blessing  as  it  goes  forward,  must 
be  the  warm  wish  of  all  who  have  felt  the  knowledge  of  you 
and  your  writings  to  be  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  their 
life.      Year  after  year  my  deep  love  and  admiration  has  grown. 
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tliough  I  have  not  often  of  late  had  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  it,  as  >ve  now  so  seldom  meet.  Hut  I  think  you 
know  hcnv  largely  indebted  to  you  I  feci  for  whatever  is  best 
and  truest  in  myself — a  ilebt  one  cannot  hope  to  repay. 

No  better  picture  of  the  friendship  coiiKl  be  given 
than  thit  enshrined  in  these  words.  Lushington  sur- 
vived Tennyson  le.ss  than  a  year. 
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TENNYSON,  FITZGERALD,  CAKI.YI.E, 
AND    OTHER    FRIENDS 

liy  Dk.  Warxen,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  now  Trofessor  of  I'oelrv 


(Jid  Kitz,  who  from  your  suburb  grange, 

Where  once  I  tarried  for  a  while, 
(ilance  at  the  wheeling  Orb  of  ihange, 

And  greet  it  w  ith  a  kindly  smile  ; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  you  sit 

IJeneath  your  sheltering  garden-tree 
And  watch  your  doves  about  you  flit, 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand    and  knee. 
Or  on  your  head  their  rosy  feet, 

As  if  they  knew  yoiii'  diet  spares 
Whatever  moved  in  that  full  sheet 

Let  down  to  I'etcr  at  ''is  prayers. 

And  so  1  send  a  liirihday  line 

Of  greeting  ;  and  my  sun,  who  ilipt 
In  some  forgotten  book  of  mine 

With  sallow  scraps  of  manuscript, 
And  dating  many  a  year  ago, 

Has  hit  on  this,  which  you  will  take 
My  Fitz,  and  welcome,  as  I  know 

Less  for  its  own  than  for  the  sake 
Of  one  recalling  graciou ;  times. 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days, 
Vou  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes. 

And  1  more  pleasure  in  your  praise. 

To  K.  FiiyGkr.M.D  {'firesias  and  other  Poems,  p.  i ). 

Alkpeu  Tk.wv.son  and  Edward  iMuGerald  ;  In 
Memoriam  and  The  Riibdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam  ;  "  The 
Eternal  Yea"  and  "The  Eternal  No,"  "the  larger  hope" 
and  "  tlie  desperate  sort  of  thing  unfortunately  at  the 
l)Olloin  of  all  ihiiikinii^  men's  minds,  made  Music  of  " — 
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ilerary, 


or 


lew    friendships,   U-.^v  coiijiiiiciions.   ihtsoii.i 
could  l)(!  ni()r<'  inlcresting  or  more  iii([iianl. 

What  inlds  to  the  interest  of  the  friendship  is  that 
it  remained  so  long  unknown  to  the  Hterary  or  the 
general  world,  and  is  even  now,  perhaps,  only  partially 
appreciated.  \'et  it  subsisted  for  nearly  iifty  years.  It 
was  close  and  constant.  Though,  as  time  went  on,  the 
two  friends  met  less  and  less  otten,  it  was  maintained 
by  a  steady  interchange  of  letters  and  messages.  The 
letters  were  naturally  more  on  FitzGerald's  side.  Like 
most,  though  not  perhaps  quite  all  good  letter-writers, 
FitzGerald  was  a  great  letter  -  writer.  He  was,  as 
he  often  said,  an  idle  man,  and  as  he  also  said,  he 
rather  liked  writing  letters,  "  unlike  most  linglishnvn 
(but  I  am  Irish),"  he  added.  Indeed,  he  seemed  almost 
to  prefer  communication  with  his  friends  by  letter  to 
personal  meetings,  though  these  he  enjoyed  greatly 
when  brought  to  tlie  point. 

Tennyson  and  FitzGtrald  wer^  old  friends,  born  in 
the  same  year,  the  notable  year  1S09.  It  is  true  that 
though  they  were  at  Cambridge  together  they  were  not 
then  known  to  each  other,  except  by  sight.  "  I  remember 
him  there  well,  said  FitzGerald,  speaking  of  Tennyson, 
"a  sort  of  Hyperion."  They  had  many  friendships,  ac- 
quaintances, associations  in  common.  Carlyle.  Thackeray, 
Spedding,  Merivale,  Trench,  W.  11.  Thompson,  J.  I). 
.Allen,  W.  13.  Donne,  Brookfield,  Cow  ell,  Mrs.  Kemble, 
Samuel  Laurence,  were  known  to  them  both.  In  their 
formative  years  they  tell  under  the  same  intluences,  and 
read  many  of  the  same,  books.  Ii  was  aljout  1S35  that 
they  l)ecame  acquainted.  Thcjy  were  brought  together 
probably  by  their  common  and  uncommon  friend,  James 
S[jedding.  They  certainly  met  at  his  father's  house, 
Mirehouse,  near  Eassenthvvaite  Lake,  in  tlie  spring 
0(1835. 

Tennyson  had  begun  writing  "  In  Menioriam  "  ;i  little 
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btjlorc:  this,  i.e.  curly  in  1834,  suon  ullt:r  liis  Iriciid  I  lallain's 
sudden  death  and  sad  home-bringing  in  the  winter  ol 
1833.  lie  kept  il  on  the  stocks,  as  all  know,  for  some 
seventeen  years.  It  was  published,  at  first  anonymously 
in  1850.  The  secret  of  its  authorship  was  soon  revealed, 
the  poem  found  immediate  acceptance  and  popularity. 
It  became  and  has  remained  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
poems  in  the  language.  In  the  meantime  Tennyson, 
though  not  so  famous  as  "In  Memoriam"  made  hini, 
had  become  well  known  through  the  1842  volumes. 

FitzGerald.  on  the  contrary,  was  at  that  time  quite 
unknown,  e.xcept  by  his  friendships,  and  to  his  friends. 
An  Irishman,  with  the  easygoing  and  i/o/cc  far  nicnfc 
qualities  which  so  often  temper  the  brilliant  genius  of 
that  race,  sufficiently  provided  with  means,  he  was 
naturally  inclined  for  a  quiet  and  easy,  not  to  say  indolent 
life.  lie  deliberately  chose  from  the  first  iha  fal/entis 
scmita  vitae.  He  had  some  literary  ambitions,  and  he 
wrote  a  few  early  poems,  one  or  two  of  rare  promise  and 
beauty.  One  gift  in  particular  was  his — not,  il  is  true, 
always  leading  him  to  action,  yet  in  its  passive  or  dynamic 
form  constant  and  abundant  almost  to  excess — loyalty  in 
friendship.  Once  and  fatally,  it  led  him  to  take  or 
submit  to  a  positive  step,  lie  had  l)een  the  attached 
friend  of  Bernard  Barton  the  Quaker  poet,  the  triend  of 
Charles  Lamb.  When  Barton  died,  from  a  mistaken 
sense  of  duly,  FitzGerald  not  only  collected  his  poems, 
a  task  more  pious  than  profitable,  but  afterward,  having 
meanwhile  hesitated  and  halted  loo  long  in  oftering 
himself  to  one  who  was  his  real  love,  married  his 
daughter  who  was  not  this.  He  left  her,  not  indeed  as 
is  sometimes  said,  on  the  morrow  of  the  wedding,  but 
after  separations  and  repeated  attempts — in  town  and 
country — at  reunion,  and  lived,  as  he  had  done  before, 
alone  and  somewhat  drearily  ever  afterwards. 

Speculation   has  busied  itself  about  his  unfortunate 
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marriage.  The  briefest  but  also  the  best  pronouncement 
is  probably  his  own  letter  written  at  the  time  to  Mrs. 
Tennyson : 

31    I'OKTI..\Nn  STRKF.r,   LONDON, 

March  inf/i,  i8;.S. 

13i:ar  Mrs.  Tennyson — My  married  life  has  come  to  an 
end:  I  am  back  again  in  the  old  (luarters,  living  as  for  the  last 
thirty  years — only  so  mucii  older,  sadiler,  uglier,  .uul  woise  1 — 
If  people  want  to  go  further  for  the  cause  of  this  blunder,  than 
the  fact  of  two  people  of  very  determined  habits  and  tcmpc: 
first  trying  to  change  them  at  close  on  fifty — they  may  lay 
nine-tenths  of  the  blame  on  me.  I  don't  want  to  talk  more  of 
the  matter,  but  one  must  say  something. 

The  old  lite  to  which  he  returned  was  monotonous, 
recluse,  unconventional.  He  spent  most  of  his  days  in 
East  Anglia,  an  umnmruuic  region,  yet  not  unbeautiful  or 
wanting  a  charm  of  its  own  ;  in  summer  emerging  into  the 
sunshine,  sitting  on  a  chair  in  his  garden  as  Tennyson's 
poem  paints  him,  or  on  another  chair  on  the  deck  of  his 
boat,  coasting  the  shores,  or  sailing  up  and  down  the 
creeks  and  estuaries  with  which  that  country  abounds  ; 
in  winter  crouching  over  the  fire,  and  in  (;ither  chair 
smoking  and  endlessly  reading. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  moved  about  from 
one  home  to  another,  though  never  ■  ery  far.  In  1P.60 
he  settled  down  at  W'oodbridge  in  Suffolk,  a  pleasant, 
old-fashioned,  provincial  town,  a  sort  of  East  .Anglian 
Totnes,  where  the  Deben,  like  the  more  famovis  Dart, 
seems  to  issue  from  a  doorway  of  close-guarding  hills 
to  meet  the  salt  tide,  and  begins  the  last  stage  of  its 
cheerful  journey  to  the  open  .sea. 

Just  before  this,  in  January  of  I'^.^Q.  Eit/.d^rald 
printed  a  small  edition  of  a  translation  of  a  poem  by  a 
Persian  astronomer,  who  died  about  11 23  a.d.  The 
whole  production  of  this  lamous  piect-  seemed  almost 
an  accident.  FitzGerald  had  been  introduced,  some 
,.„.,_.^    ...jj.];,.^    f,-.    fi-,!>    c:!!!:lv    of    Persian    by 
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his  Iriciul  Mr.  E.  B.  Cowell,  a  brother  E;  •  Ant^h'an. 
then  in  business  in  Ips^  irh.  Cowell,  wishing  to  pursue 
his  studies  further  an  Ke  a  Degree,  went  in  1851  as  a 
married  and  somcwhut  mature  student  to  Oxford,  and 
there,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  came  on  a  rare  MS.  of 
the  "  Rubc-iiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam."  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  vokmie,  written  upon  parchment  sprinkled  with 
gold  dust,  in  a  fine  black  ink,  with  blue  headings,  gold 
divisions,  and  delicate  Oriental  illuminations  in  blue, 
gold,  and  green,  eit  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  is 
the  earliest  known  MS.  of  the  poem,  dating  from  1450  ad. 
Of  this  he  made  a  copy  for  Fit/Gerald,  who  kept  it  by 
him.  and  gradually  produced  a  translation,  if  not  rather 
a  paraphrase.  "  I  also  amuse  myself"  he  wrote  in 
December  1853,  "with  poking  nut  some  Persian  which 
E.  Cowell  would  inaugurate  me  with.  I  go  on  with  it 
because  it  is  a  point  in  common  with  hiin  and  enables 
me  to  study  a  little  together." 

In  1858  he  had  got  his  version  into  a  shape  some- 
what to  his  mind,  and  sent  it  to  Frascrs  Magazine.  It 
was  kept  for  about  a  year,  when  FitzGerald  asked  for  i' 
back,  and  had  250  copies  printed  early  in  1859.  lie 
gave  away  a  few  and  sent  the  rest  to  Quaritch. 

What  ensued  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  litenitnre. 
I'itzGerald  did  not  expect  any  success  or  vogue  for  the 
work.  True,  he  had  toiled  at  it.  "Very  few  People," 
he  said,  "  have  ever  taken  such  Pains  in  Translation  as  I 
have  ;  though  certainly  not  to  be  literal."  And  when 
he  had  finished  he  liked  "  to  make  an  end  of  the  matter 
by  print."  Bui  that  was  all.  "  I  hardly  know,"  he  added, 
"why  I  print  any  of  these  things  which  nobody  buys." 

Quaritch,  as  FitzGerald  expected,  found  no  sale  for 
Omar.  He  reduced  the  price  from  five  shillings  to  one 
shilling,  and  then  to  one  penny.  Rossetti  heard  of  it 
through  Whitley  .Stokes,  and  showed  it  to  Swinburne. 
They  were  allracied  by  11  ami  iiougiu  sixpenny-worth. 
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(Ju.iritch  raised  his  ijricc  lo  twopence.       They   carried 
rTtf  a  few  more,  and  the  rest,  a  little  later,  were  eagerly 
hoiighl  up  at  a  pruinea  or  more  apiece.     Yet  the  poem 
remained  long  known  U)  v<:ry  few.     Ouaritch  published 
a  second  edition,  again  a  small  one,  riine  years  later  in 
iS68,  and  four   years   lat<-r   still,  a   third    small    edition 
in  1872,  and  in  1879  a  fourth  edition,  including  Salaman 
anil  Absal.      The  third  edition  came  out  just  about  the 
lime  I  was  going  to  O.xford  as  an  undergraduate,  and  it 
was  then  that  I  first  heard  of  it  through  J.  A.  Symonds 
uul  11.  G.   Dakyns,  who  gave  me  in  1874  a  copy  which 
.-symonds  had  presented  to  him,  and  which  I  .still  possess. 
I'fven  at  Oxford  I   found  only  a  few,  either  graduates  or 
undergraduates,  who  heeded  it  or  knew  anything  about 
it.      l'rofes.sor    Henry  Smith  was  the  only  senior  I   can 
remember  who  spoke  to  me  about  it,  telling  me  ol  the 
previous  editions,  and  praising  its  merits  one  day  as  we 
turned  it  over  together  in  Parker's  shop.      Hut  stealthily 
and    underground    it    made    its   way.      Edition    followed 
edition,  with   increasing  rapidity.      Suddenly    it  became 
ubiquitously    popular,  and    it    is   now    certainly   one    of 
the   best-known    pieces   of  the    kind    in    the    language. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  put  it,  in    1899,  after  a  dozen  times 
reprinting  it,  into  their  GokI<'n  Treasury  Series.       I  hey 
had  to  rei)rint  three  times  in  that   yc.ir,  and  this  edition 
has  been   in  constant  demand.      But  there  are  ever  so 
many    others.       The   poem   has   been    reproduced    in    a 
himdred    forms,   both   in    England    and    America,    illus- 
trated, illuminated,  decorated,  annotated.      A  reprmt  of 
the  first  edition  is  once  more  sold  for  a  penny.      It  has 
been  translated  into  Latin  verse.      There  is  a  Concord- 
ance to  it.      A  whole  literature  has  sprung  up  around  it. 
.\n    "Omar    Khayyam    Club"    was    founded    in    1892. 
Pious  pilgrimages   have  been  made   to  the   translator's 
tomb,   and    Omar's    n^ses   planted    over    it,    and    verses 
:tted 
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Of  all  this  immense  \ogue  and  success,  as  his  letters 
show,  FitzGerald  himself  never  dreamed.  Even  when 
in  18S5  Tennyson  published,  as  the  dedication  of 
Tircsias  and  other  Poetns,  the  lines  "  To  E.  FitzGerald," 
the  translator  of  Omar  was  still,  for  most  readers,  "a 
veiled  prophet."  To-day,  when  the  poem  has  become 
one  of  the  utterances  of  the  century,  lovers  of  paradox 
have  even  ventured  to  him  thai  instead  of  FitzGerald 
being  known  as  the  friend  of  Tennyson,  Tennyson 
might  be  known  hereafter  as  the  friend  of  FitzGerald. 

FitzGerald  is  certainly  known  on  his  own  account. 
The  publication  of  his  letters  by  his  loyal  old  friend, 
Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  revealed  the  man  himself  to  the  world. 
The  publication  of  Tennyson's  Life  by  his  son  aided  the 
process.  Every  one  will  remember  the  part  which  1-itz- 
Gerald  plays  there,  beginning  with  the  meeting  at 
James  Spedding's  house  in  the  Lakes  in  1835,  his  early 
enthusiastic  admiration,  when  he  fell  in  love  both  with 
the  man  and  his  poems,  and  then  his  ever-constant 
Iriendship,  tempered  by  grumbling,  and  what  appears 
sometimes  almost  grudging  criticism.  He  became  the 
friend,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  only  of  Alfred,  but 
uf  the  whole  family,  and  especially  of  Frederick,  the 
eldest  brother.  "  All  the  Tenuy.sons  are  to  be  wished 
well."  he  says  in  a  letter  of  1S45.  Though  he  affected 
to  ihink  little  of  .society  and  hated  snobbery  as  much 
as  'I'ennyson  or  his  other  friend  Thackeray  himself,  he 
greatly  admired  the  better  qualities  of  the  English 
gentry,  and  had  even  a  kindly  weakness  for  their  foibles. 
When  Frederick  went  to  live  in  Italv  he  wrote:  "I 
love  that  such  men  as  Frederick  should  be  abroad  :  so 
strong,  haughty,  and  passionate." 

When  FitzGerald  first  met  Alfred,  the  poetic  family 
was  still  living  on  at  Somersby  after  their  father's  death. 
He  went  there  and  fell  in  love  with  their  mother,  and 
wiih    their   mode   of  life,    and    with    the   region,   where 
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"there  were  not  only  such  good  seas,  but  such  line 
liill  and  Dale  among  the  Wolds  as  people  in  general 
scarce  thought  on."  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  used  to  say  ih.ii  Alfred  should  n<v(;r  have  Ictt 
Lincolnshire. 

FilzGerald  kept  up  the  friendship  mainly,  as  he  did 
most  of  his  friendships,  by  letter.  In  particular,  he 
made  a  point  of  writing  to  the  Alfred  Tennysons 
twice  a  year,  once  in  the  summer  and  again  about 
Christmas  time.  He  addressed  himself  sometimes  to 
the  Poet  himself  sometimes  to  Mrs.  Tennyson,  and 
in  later  days  to  their  eldest  son.  To  Frederick  Tenny- 
son, who  went  to  live  in  Italy,  as  the  readers  of  Dr. 
.\ldis  Wright's  volume  will  remember,  he  wrote  a  whole 
series  of  letters,  many  of  them  very  long  and  full.  0\ 
all  these  letters— to  his  father,  his  mother,  himself  and 
his  uncle  —  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  has  placed  a 
collection  in  my  hands  for  the  purpose  of  this  article. 
The  story  of  the  friendship  which  it  is  an  attempt  to 
sketch  will  best  be  told  by  pretty  full  quotations  from 
theiTi.  Many  of  them,  and  indeed  most  of  those  to  his 
father  and  mother,  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time. 

FitzGerald  did  not  always  succeed,  and  indeed 
did  not  expect  to  succeed,  in  drawing  a  reply  from 
Tenny.son  hinr  elf  In  a  letter  written  in  the  summer 
of  i860  to  Mrs.  Tennyson  he  makes  a  very  amusing 
reference  to  this,  and  also  throws  some  light  on  his  own 
habits : 

Thank  old  Alfred  for  his  letter  wiiich  was  an  unexpected 
pleasure.  I  like  to  hear  of  him  and  you  once  or  twice  in  the 
year  :  but  I  know  he  is  no  dab  at  literature  at  any  time,  poor 
fellow.  "Paltry  Poet"- -Let  him  believe  it  is  anythin-:^  but 
want  of  love  for  him  that  keeps  me  nut  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  : 
nor  is  it  indolence  neither. — But  to  say  zc/Mt  it  is  would  make 
me  write  ton  much  about  m\'sc!f  Only  let  him  believe  what 
I  do  say. 
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Their  relations  were  always  of  this  playful,  intimate 
kind,  resting  on  long  acquaintance.  If  FitzGerald  was 
amused  by  "  Alfred,"  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
well  used  to  his  old  friend's  humour.  When  we  spoke 
about  him,  he  ilwelt,  I  recollect,  c  i  this  particular  trait, 
and  told  me.  to  illustrate  it,  the  story  which  is  now,  I 
think,  pretty  well  known,  how,  when  some  common 
acquaintance  had  bored  them  with  talking  about  his 
titled  friends,  "Old  Fitz,"  as  at  la.st  he  took  up  his 
candle  to  go  to  bed,  turned  to  Tennyson  and  said, 
quietly  and  quaintly,  "  I  knew  a  Lord  once,  but  he's 
dead." 

When  'l"ennysoii  spoke  of  Omar  ht;  said,  what  he 
has  said  in  verse,  that  he  admired  it  greatly  : 

Tli.in  whirli  I  know  no  version  done 

In  I'.nglish  more  divinely  well ; 
A  planet  equal  to  the  sun 

Whicli  cast  it. 

Bui  ol  course  he  was  aware  that  it  vas  by  no  mc-ans 
always  faithful  to  the  original.  It  is  indeed  a  liberal, 
rather  than  a  literal  translation— how  liberal,  all  know 
who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  compare  FitzGerald's 
poem  with  any  of  the  many  literal  versions  to  which 
it  has  given  rise. 

In  quite  the  early  Twickenham  days,  just  after  their 
marriage,  he  would  invite  himself  to  dine;  or  stay  with 
Tennyson  and  his  wife,  nay  more,  would  ask  to  bring 
friends  to  see  them,  such  as  the  Cowells  and  W.  B.  Donne. 
In  1854  he  stayed  at  Farringford  for  a  fortnight,  a 
visit  he  always  remembered,  and  often  referred  to,  with 
pleasure.  Together  ho  and  Tennyson  worked  at  Persian. 
He  also  sketched,  and  botanized  with  the  Poet.  But  he 
could  not  be  got  to  repeat  the  visit  ;  and  indeed,  as  he 
said  himself,  it  was  the  List  of  the  kind  he  paiJ  anyvhere, 
except  to  Mrs.  Kemblc  Wh?!!  !'.;>  reached  London,  ..  st 
alter  this  visit,  he  wrote  to  Tennvson  : 
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60  Lincoln's  Inn  P'iki.us, 
June  15//',  1854. 

Mv  I. EAR  Al.KKED— 1  called  at  Quaritch's  to  look  for 
another  Persian  Dictionary.  I  see  he  has  a  copy  of  Kastwick's 
(iulistan  for  ten  shillim^s  :  a  translation  (not  l-'.astwick's,  how- 
ever, but  one  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose)  can  be  ha.l  for 
five  shillings.  Would  you  like  me  to  buy  them  and  send  them 
down  to  you  by  the  nc.\t  friend  who  travels  your  way  :  or  will 
>ou  wait  till  some  good  day  I  can  lend  you  my  Eastwick  (which 
is  now  at  O.vford)  ?  I  could  mark  some  of  the  pieces  which 
I  think  it  might  not  offend  you  to  read  :  though  you  will  nut 
care  greatly  for  anything  in  it. 

Oh,  .-.uch  an  atmosphere  as  I  am  writing  in  !— Yours, 

E.  F.  G. 

I   left  my  little  Swcdenborg  at  Earringford.      Please  keep 
It  fi>r  mc,  as  it  was  a  gift  from  my  sister. 

The  note  of  the  letters  is  always  the  same— warm 
affection,  deep  underlying  admiration  and  regard,  super- 
ficial banter  and  play  of  humour,  and  humorous,  hall- 
grumbling  criticism.  When  they  met  face  to  face,  alter 
being  parted  tor  twrnty  years,  they  fell  at  once  into 
cxacllv  tht:  old  vein.  Fit/Gerald  \v,is  surprised  at  this, 
but  he  need  not  have  been.  Both  were  the  sincercst 
and  most  natural  of  men,  and  nothing  but  distance 
,md  absence  had  occurred  to  sever  them. 

I'rom  the  first  he  had  conceived  an  intense;  and 
ilmost  humble-minded  admiration  for  Alfred.  One  of 
his  earliest  utterances  describes  his  feelings,  and  strikes, 
with  his  keen  critical  perception,  the  true  note.  "  1  wdl 
say  no  more  of  Tennyson,"  he  wrote,  "  than  that  the 
more  I  have  seen  of  him,  the  more  cause  I  have  to 
think  him  great.  His  little  humours  and  grumpinesses 
were  so  droll  that  1  was  always  laughing,-  I  must, 
however  say  further,  that  1  felt,  what  Charles  Lamb 
describes,  a  .sense  of  depression  at  times  from  th<'  over- 
shadowing of  a  so  much  mnn-  lofty  intellect  than  my  (^wn 
— /  could  not  be  tnistakcn  m  the  unn-enality  of  his  iiuml." 
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His  descriptions  in  Iiiip/iranor,  published  some  six- 
teen years  later,  of  "  the  only  living  and  like  to  live 
poet  he  had  known,"  tell  the  same  tale.  They  speak  of 
Tennyson's  union  of  passion  and  strength.  "As  King 
Arthur  shall  bear  witness,  no  young  Hdwin  he,  though 
as  a  great  I'oet  comprehending  all  the  softer  stops  of 
human  Emotion  in  that  Register  where  the  Intellectual, 
no  less  than  what  is  called  the  Poetical,  faculty  pre- 
dominated. As  all  -vho  knew  him  know,  a  Man  at  all 
points,  Euphraiior  like  your  Digby,  of  grand  pro- 
portion and  feature.  ..." 

There  was  no  one  for  whose  opinion  he  had  so  much 
regard,  grumble  though  he  might,  and  criticize  as  he 
would.  He  had  a  special  preference  fv  .he  poems  at 
whose;  production  he  had  assisted,  which  he  had  seen 
in  MS.,  or  heanl  rehearsed  orally.  Toward  the  later 
poems  his  feeling  was  not  the  same.  The  following 
extracts  are  all  equally  characteristic  : 

Makkkthui,,  WnoDHRmr.E, 
.Xovcmbcr  20///,  1 86 1. 

Mv  i)i;..\R  01. 1)  .Ai.iKi.D  —  It  gives  me  a  strange  glow  of 
pleasure  when  I  come  upon  your  verses,  as  I  now  do  in  every 
other  book  I  take  up,  with  no  name  of  author,  as  every  other 
person  knows  whose  they  are.  I  love  to  light  on  the  verses 
for  their  own  sake,  and  to  remember  having  heard  iicarU-  all  I 
care  for — and  what  a  lot  that  is  I — from  your  nwii  lips. 


Markkthh.i  ,  WoonnRiDOK, 
December  i^f/i.  1862. 

Mv  DEAR  OLD  ALFRED — Chri-,tinas  coming  reminds  me 
of  m\'  half-yearly  call  on  j-ou. 

I  have,  as  usual,  nothir.g  to  tell  f.f  m\-self :  boating  all  the 
summer  ami  reading  Clarissa  Marlowe  since.  \'ou  and  I  used 
to  talk  of  the  Rook  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  believe  I 
am  better  read  in  it  than  almost  any  one  in  existence  now — 
No  wonder :  for  it  is  almost  intolerably  tedious  and  absurd — But 
I  cant  read  the  "Adam  Hcdes,"  "  Daisy  Chains,"  etc.,  at  all.  I 
look  at  my  row  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  think  with  comfort  that 
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1   can  always  ro  to  hirr   of  a  winter  evening,  when  no  other 
bouk  comes  to  liaiul. 


yoveiiibcr  ij/A,  1874. 

I  wrote  my  yearly  letter  to  Mrs.  Alfred  a  fortnight  ago,  I 
think  ;  but  as  yet  have  had  no  answer.  Some  Newspaper 
people  make  fun  of  a  Toem  of  Alfred's,  the  "  Voice  and  the 
Teak,"  I  think  :  giving  morsels  of  which  of  course  one  could 
not  judge.  Hut  I  think  he  had  better  have  done  singing :  he 
has  sung  well — teutpus  silerc,  etc. 

P.ul  his  \o\v.  for  llu-  man  ami  his  underlying  belief  in 
his  opinion  and  genius  m  ver  varied.  "  I  don't  think  of 
you  so  little,  my  dear  old  Alfred,"  he  wrote  one  day  in 
the  middle  of  their  friendship,  "  but  rejoic-  in  the  old 
poems  and  in  yourself,  young  or  old,  and  worship  yoii  (1 
may  say)  as  I  do  no  other  man,  and  am  glad  1  can 
worshii)  onr  man  still." 

His  delight  when  he  found  that  Alfr.il  had  really 
liked  OniarwA'-,  unusually  «rt//and  k-jen.  1  le  forgot  his 
grumbling,  and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Tennyson  : 

To  Mrs.  Tennyson. 

Ni)ren:l>i-r  4/67. 

To  think  of  Alfred's  approving  my  old  Omar :  I  never 
should  have  thought  he  even  knew  of  it.  Certainly  /  should 
never  have  sent  it  to  him,  always  supposing  that  he  would  not 
approve  anything  but  a  literal  I'rosc  translation — unless  frcnn 
such  hands  as  can  do  original  work  and  therefore  do  no! 
translate  other  Teoplc's  !  Well :  nou  I  have  got  Nicolas  and 
sent  a  copy  to  Cowell,  and  when  he  is  at  liberty  again  we 
shall  beat  up  old  Omar's  Quarters  once  more. 

I'll  tell  you  a  very  pretty  Book.  Alfred  Tennyson's  Pastoral 
I'oems,  or  rather  Rural  Idylls  (only  I  must  hate  the  latter 
word^  bound  up  in  a  volume,  Gardener's,  Miller's,  Daughters; 
Oak  ;   Dora;   Audley  Court,  etc. 

oh  xhc  dear  old  1842  days  and  editions!  Spedding 
thinks   I've   shut    up   my  mind   since.      Not  to  "  Maud,  Maud, 
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Maud,  Maud."      When  I  ask  I'coplc  what  Bird   says  that  of  an 
evening,  they  say  "The  Thrush." 

1  wish  you  would  make  one  of  )our  Hoys  write  out  the 
"  Property"  Farmer  Idyll.      Do  now,  pray.  K.  1".  G. 

When  he  had  first  "  discovered "  Omar,  and  was 
beginning  to  work  upon  him,  Tennyson  (who  was  then 
finishing  the  early  "  Idylls  of  th(;  King")  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  whom  he  wrote.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  I'itzGerald  was  then  in  deep  depression.  It  was 
the  middle  of  the  sad  period  of  his  brief,  unhappy  married 
life.  This  had  proved  a  •"ailure  in  London.  It  was 
proving  a  failure  now  in  the  country.      I  Ic  wrote  : 

GORLESTONK,  (iRKAT  VAR.MOUril, 

/u/y  1857. 

Mv  DEAR  OLD  Al.FKElJ— I'icase  direct  the  enclosed  to 
Frederick.  I  wrote  him  some  months  ago  getting  Parker  to 
direct  ;  but  have  had  no  reply.  Von  won't  write  to  me,  at 
which  I  can't  wonder.  1  keep  hoping  for  King  .Arthur — or 
part  of  him.  I  have  got  here  to  the  seaside — a  dirty,  Dutcii- 
looking  sea,  with  a  dusty  Country  in  the  rear  ;  but  the  place  is 
not  amiss  for  one's  Yellow  Leaf.  1  keep  on  reading  foolish 
Persian  too:  chiefly  because  of  it's  connecting  me  with  the 
Cowells,  now  besieged  in  Calcutta.  But  also  I  have  really  got 
hold  of  an  old  Epicurean  .so  desperately  impious  in  his 
recommendations  to  live  only  for  To-day  that  the  good 
Mahometans  have  scarce  dared  to  multiply  MSS.  of  him.  Me 
writes  in  little  quatrains,  and  has  scarce  any  of  the  iteration 
and  conceits  to  which  his  people  are  given.  One  of  the  last 
things  I  remember  of  him  is  that — "  God  gave  me  this  turn  for 
drink,  perhaps  God  was  drunk  when  he  made  me" — which  is 
not  strictly  pious.  But  he  is  very  tender  about  his  roses  and 
wine,  and  making  the  most  of  this  poor  little  life. 

:\\\  which  is  very  poor  stuff  you  will  say.  Please  to 
remember  me  to  the  Lady.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  ever 
see  you  again  ;  and  jet  you  can't  think  how  often  I  wish  to  do 
so,  and  never  forget  you,  and  never  shall,  mj-  dear  old  Alfred, 
in  spite  of  Kpicurus.  But  I  don't  Ljruw  mrrricr.  —  Yours 
ever,  K.  F.  G. 

In  1S72  hf"  was  busy  with  ihf^  ////>,/ edition  of  Omar, 
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ami  wrote  to  consult  Tt:nnyson.     The  first  edition  had 

contained  only  sev>    ty-five  quatrains.     The  second  was 

a  f^ood  deal  longer,  containing  one   hundred   and  ten. 

rhe  third  was  again  shortened  to  one  hundred  and  one  : 

\Vooi)iiRii)(;i:,  Manh  z^lh,  1S7:. 

M\  iii.\i;  .\l.i  i;i;i' — It  would  be  impertinent  in  ine  to 
trouble  you  with  a  question  about  my  grand  VN'orks.  Hut,  a.s 
you  let  me  know  (through  Mrs.  T.)  that  you  liked  Omar,  1 
want  to  know  whether  you  read  the  First  or  Seiotiii  lidition  ; 
and,  in  case  you  saw  both,  which  you  t/ioniiht  lust  ?  The  reason 
uf  my  asking  you  is  that  Quaritch  (Publisher)  has  found 
admirers  in  America  who  have  almost  bought  up  the  whole  of 
the  last  enormous  Edition — amounting  to  200  copies,  I  think 
— .so  he  wishes  to  embark  on  200  more,  1  suppose  :  and  says 
that  he,  and  his  Readers,  like  the  first  Edition  best ;  so  he 
would  reprint  the.se. 

Of  course  /  thought  the  second  best :  and  I  think  so  still : 
partly  (I  fear)  because  the  greater  number  of  verses  gave  more 
time  for  the  day  to  pass  from  morning  till  night. 

Well,  what  I  ask  yuu  to  do  is,  tc  tell  me  which  of  the  two 
is  best,  if  you  have  seen  the  two.  If  you  have  not,  I  won't  ask 
you  further  : — if  you  have,  you  can  answer  in  two  words. 
.And  your  words  would  be  more  than  all  the  rest. 

This  very  little  business  is  all  I  have  eyes  for  now  ;  e.xcept 
to  write  myself  once  more  ever  your's  and  Mrs.  Tennyson's, 

E.  F.  G. 

Another  letter  a  lillle  later  refers  to  the  same 
reprinting  of  Omar : 

Mv  DEAi-  Alkkkd — I  must  thank  you,  as  I  ought,  for 
your  second  i:  >te.  Tiie  best  return  I  can  make  is  not  to  listen 
to  Mrs.  Tenny.son's  I'.S.,  which  bids  me  send  another  Omar:  — 
for  I  have  only  got  Omar  the  Second,  I  am  sure  now  you 
would  not  like  him  so  well  as  the  first  (mainly  because  of  "too 
much  ").      I  think  he  might  disgust  you  with  both. 

So  though  two  lines  from  you  would  have  done  more  to 
decide  on  his  third  appearance  (if  Quaritch  still  wishes  that), 
I  will  not  put  you  to  that  trouble,  but  do  as  I  can  alone — 
cutting  out  some,  and  retaining  some  ;  and  v.  ill  send  ynu  tb.e 
result  if  it  comes  into  type. 
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\'i-ii  used  to  talk  of  iin-  '-rotchcts  :  but  i  am  iiuite  Mirc  ywu 
have  one  little  crotcliet  about  'his  Omar:  wliich  dcscives  well 
in  its  \\a_\-,  but  not  so  well  as  you  write  of  it.  Vou  know  that 
thou;_;h  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  compete  with  you 
in  your  p.iltry  poetical  capacity,  I  won't  surreniicr  in  the 
critical,  luA  always,  at  least.  And,  at  any  rate,  I  have  been 
more  behind  the  scenes  in  this  little  matter  than  you.  ]hit 
I  do  not  the  less  feel  jour  kindness  in  writing  about  it  :  for 
I  think  >()U  Aould  generally  give  Xioo  sooner  tl.an  write 
a  letter.      .\nd  1  am  —  \'ours  ever,  K.  1'".  G. 


The  next  year,  in  1873,  he  wrote,  again,  touching  on 
the  same  theme  and  others  : 

Ui:ar  Mrs.  Te.  NVsoN  —  I  remember  Franklin  Lushington 
perfectly — at  I'arringford  in  1854;  almost  the  last  visu  I  paid 
anywhtjre  :  and  as  pleasant  as  an)-,  after,  or  beiore.  I  have 
still  some  sketches  1  made  of  tiic  ;>lace  :  "  Maud,  Maud,  Maud," 
etc.,  was  then  read  to  me,  and  has  rung  in  my  ears  ever  after. 
Mr.  Lushington,  1  remember,  sketched  also.  If  he  be  with 
you  still,  please  tell  hin)  that  1  hope  his  remembrance  n\  me  is 
as  pleasant  as  mine  of  him. 

I  think  I  told  you  that  Frederick  came  here  in  .\ugust, 
having  (of  course)  missed  v'ou  on  I'.is  way.  1  he  Mistress  of 
Trinity  wrote  to  me  some  little  while  ago,  telling  me,  among 
other  things,  that  she,  and  others,  were  much  pleased  with  ycjur 
son  Hallam,  whom  they  thought  to  be  like  the  "Paltry  i'oet  " 
(poor  fellow). 

The  I'altry  one's  I'urtrait  is  put  in  a  fiame  and  hung  up  at 
my  cliateau,  where  I  talk  to  it  s.mietime-^,  and  every  one  likes 
to  sec  it.  It  is  clumsy  enough,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  still  recalls 
the  old  man  to  me  better  than  the  bearded  portraits  '  which  are 
now  the  fashion. 

But  oughtn't  ycjur  Hallam  to  have  it  o\cr  his  mantelpiece 
at  Trinity  ? 

The  nrsi  volume  of  Forstcr's  Dickens  has  been  read  to 
me  of  a  night,  making  me  love  him,  up  to  30  years  of  age 
at  any  rate  ;  till  then,  quite  unspoilt,  even  by  his  American 
triumphs,  and  full  of  good  humour,  genero.sity,  and  energy.      I 


'  There  are  also  the  tine  "beardless  bust"  hy  Tennyson's  friend,  Thomas 
Woohier,  R..\.,  and  the  earliest  "beardless  portrait"'  of  him  by  Ids  sistcr-in  law, 
Mr-^.  '.Veld. 
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wcncU'r  if  Alfred  rcmcmbiTS  diniiit;  at  his  hf.use  w  ith  Thackciay 
and  mc,  me  taken  there,  (juite  iinatTcctcd,  and  seeming  to  wish 
my  one  to  show  off  rather  than  himself.  In  the  evening  we 
h.ni  a  rounJ  game  at  cards  and  mulled  claret.  Does  .\.  T. 
remember  ? 

I  have  had  my  yearly  letter  from  Carlyie,  who  writes  of 
himself  as  better  than  last  year.  Me  sends  me  a  Mormon 
W'wspapcr,  with  a  very  sensible  scrmori  in  it  from  the  life  of 
r>riL;ham  \'oung,  as  also  ttic  account  of  a  visit  to  a  gentleman 
if  Utah  with  eleven  wives  and  near  forty  children,  all  of  whom 
were  very  happy  together.  I  am  just  going  to  send  the  paper 
to  .Archdeacon  Allen  to  shfjw  him  how  they  manage  these 
things  over  the  Atlantic 

About  Omar  1  must  sav  that  <;//  the  changes  made  in  the 
'  1--1  copy  are  not  to  be  attributctl  to  tny  own  nerverseness  ; 
tlic  same  thought  being  constantly  repeated  with  directions, 
whether  by  Omar  or  others,  in  the  500  quatrains  going  under 
hi';  name.  I  had  not  eyes,  nor  indeed  any  further  appetite,  to 
n  fc.  to  the  Original,  or  even  to  the  French  Translation  ;  but 
.ilterecl  about  the  "  Dawti  of  Nothing"  a^  .A.  T.  pointed  out  its 
likeness  to  his  better  property  '  I  really  didn't,  and  don't, 
think  it  matters  what  changes  are  made  in  that  Inuiiortal 
Work  which  is  to  last  about  five  years  longer.  I  believe  it  is 
the  strong-minded  .American  ladies  who  have  clu'elly  taken 
't  U[)  ;  but  they  will  soon  have  something  v.ickeder  to  digest, 
I  dare  say. 

I  am  -Toing  to  write  out  for  Alt'red  a  few  lines  from  a 
I-iiiuisJi  '^oem  which  I  find  ijuoted  in  Lowell's  "  Among  my 
Hooks " — wliich  I  think  a  good  Book.  Ikit  I  must  let  my 
eyes  rest  now, 

111  Suptciiiber  i8;6  a  lucky  chance  brought  Tenny- 
son ;uul  himself  face  to  face  again  after  twenty  year.s. 
The  Poet  was  travelling  with  his  son,  and  together  they 
visited  hin-.  at  Woodbridge.  They  found  him,  as 
Tenny.son  describes,  in  his  garden  .it  Little  Grange. 
He  was  delighted  to  see  them,  and  specially  pleased 
with  the  son's  relation  and  altitude  to  his  father. 

logether  he  and  r<n!i\son  walked  about  the  garden 
and   talked   as  of  old.      When    Tennyson  cumplain<'d  oi' 

'   'Ihi.  w.i^  a  ini>iiniKr^l;ui(liiij;;  mi  tin'  yxfX  of  l-il/('it'r.ilcl. 
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ihe  mulliliidc:  of  poems  wh.ch  were  s.'iil  him,  (  )1(1  Fit/ 
r,;commen(led  him  to  imitate  Charles  I.aml.  ami  throw 
them  into  his  nei^hho>ir's  ^ucumlxT  frames.  ■ICmiyson 
noticed  a  number  of  small  suniiowers,  with  a  bee  half- 
dying— probably  from  the  wet  season  -on  <>ach,  "  Like 
warriors  dying  on  their  shields,  Fitz,"  he  said.  lie 
reverted,  of  course,  to  his  favouriK^  Crabbe,  and  told 
the  story  of  how  Crabbe  (when  he  was  a  chaplain  m  in.; 
country)  felt  an  irresistible  longing  to  see  the  sea, 
mounted  a  horse  suddenly,  rode  thirty  miles  to  the 
coast,  saw  it,  and  rode  back  comforted. 

FitzGerald  did  not  compliment  them  t)n  their  hx^ks, 
because,  he  aid,  he  had  always  noticed  men  said,  "  How 
well  you  are  looking!"  whenever  you  were  going  to  be 
very  ill.  Therefore  he  had  ceased  saying  it  to  anv  one. 
He  told,  too,  a  story  of  a  vision,  how  he  had  one  day 
clearly  seen  from  outside  his  sister  and  her  children 
having  tea  round  the  table  in  his  di.iing-room.  lb- 
then  .saw  his  sister  quietly  withdraw  from  the.  room,  so 
as  not  to  di>Lurb  the  children.  At  that  moment  -he 
died  in  Norfolk.' 

He  wrote  shortly  after  this  visit  to   I'ennyson  : 

1.1  M  1,1     (iKANi.l.,    W'OlirM  lUlK.l,, 

Octofii-r  \\^t,  i87<. 
Mv  OF.VK  .Xl.lKfl) — I  am  n-.iding  dclightf-jl  Bnccncio 
through  once  more,  ocapini;  t^  it  frnm  the  Eastern  Oucstion 
as  the  company  he  tells  of  from  the  Pla-ue.  I  thou-lu  of  you 
yesterday  when  I  eainc  tc;  the  Iheodore  and  I  lonoria  .story, 
and  reaci  of  Teodoro  "  un  >iir~:o  Jj/ri^/io  per  la  pincta  entrato  " 

■'  Mo.e  than  ;i  Mile  immersed  within  tlie  wood,"  as  you  used 

to  quote  iron.  Glorious  John.  Tliis  Decameron  mu.st  bo 
read  in  its  Italian,  as  my  Don  in  his  Spanish  :  the  language 
fits  either  so  cxacth  .  I  am  thinking  of  trying  Faust  in 
Ccrman,  with  liayward's  I'rose  Tran.slation.  I  never  could 
take   to    it    in   an\'  Shape  yet:  and — tloii'/  believe  in   it:  which 

I  suppose  is  a  piece  of  Impudence. 

i^lhis  account  of  the  talk  in  the  \Voo(lI>riil;;i!  garden  has  been  taken  from  a  letter 
to  me  from  tin-  (ircscnl  Lord  Tenny-uii. 
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l^ut  neither  this,  nor  77ir  Qucstio?i  irc  you  called  on  to 
•iiiswer      inuch  use  if  I  did  call.      lUit  I  am — always  yours, 

I-:'  V.  G. 

W'JK  II  I  thou;4ht  of  you  ,ind  Boccacio,  I  was  sittint;  in  the 
."^ii'i  on  tiiat  same  Iron  Scat  with  the  pigeons  about  us,  and 
•'  J  Trees  still  in  Leaf 

(  )iii  ot  the  pot;m.s  att^T  1S42  which  he  liked  was 
the  "  Ode  on  tin;  Duke  of  Wellington,"  though  char- 
acti-ristically  he.  made  a  somewhat  fastidious  criticism 
on  the  "  vocalization  "  of  the  opening. 

"  I  mumble  over  your  old  verses  in  my  memory  as  often  as 
an\- one's,"'  he  wrote,  "  and  was  lately  wishing  )  ou  had  found 
bijjL;cr  vowels  for  the  otherwise  fine  opening  of  the  iJuke'.-^ 
I'uner.il  : 

'I'was  .Tt  the  I\o\.il  fenst  tor  Persia  wtm,  etc. 

(Dryden.) 
iJurv  the  great  Duke,  etc 

(.\.  T.) 

.So  you  see  I  am  always  the  same  croti  hetty  1*11/." 

rile  paradox  is  that  it  was  FitzGerald  who  was  always 
urging  "  Alfred  "  to  go  on,  and  tinding  fault  with  him 
for  not  doing  more,  and  not  singing  in  grander,  sterner 
strains, — not  Ixxoming  the  'Fyrtaeus  of  his  country.  In 
truth,  Tennyson's  strength  and  physical  force  and  his 
s[)!endid  appearance  in  youth,  added  to  his  mental 
grandeur,  seem  to  have  deeply  impressed  his  youthful 
contemporaries.  He  was.  they  felt,  heroic,  and  made  for 
heroic  songs  and  deeds.  When  he  did  go  on,  in  his  own 
way,  FitzGerald  did  not  like  it,  or  only  half  liked  it.  For 
Tennyson  did  go  forward  on  his  own  lines.  He  had  not 
a  little  to  ilaunt  and  deter  him.  He,  too,  had  his  sensi- 
tiveness and  cajjacity  for  feeling  and  passion  not  less 
e.\(|uisite  than  iMtzGerald  s  own.  FitzGerald  said  his 
Iricndships  were  more  like  love.s.  He  was  not  alone 
in  this  attitude.  "  What  passions  our  friendships  were," 
wrote    rhrrker:iv'.  a.noth.er  e>f  the   set,  the  early  trienrl  of 
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bolh  I'iuCicrald  and  TiMinyson.  Hut  of  no  rricndship 
could  such  lans;uage  be  used  more  trvily  than  ot  that 
which  existed  between  Tennyson  and  Arthur  llallam. 
When,  however,  the  sundering  blow  fell,  and  the  friend- 
ship which  was  a  Un-e  lay  shattered.  Tennyson  br.ced 
himself  ami  went  on.      l'"or 

It  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair, 
But  in  the  teeth  of  clench'd  antagonisms 
'I'o  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die. 

His  faith,  even   to  the  last,  was  still  at  tiint^s  dashed 
with  doubt,  for,  with  "  the  universality  of  his  inind,"  he 
could  not  help  seeing  many  sides  of  a  (juestion.      But 
he   "  followed  the  Gleam,"  as  he  has  himself  described. 
FitzGerald  did  the  ()i)i)osite.      He  drifted,  he  dallied,  he 
delayed,  he  despaired.      He  ruined  his  own  life  mi  great 
measure  by  his  marri;;ge.      His  early  ambitions  seemed 
to  wither  prematurely,  and  he  let  his  career  slide.     Yet 
he    was   always,   as   Mr.   A.   C.    P.enson    has    excellently 
brought    out,    admirable    in    his    sincerity,    his    friendly 
kindliness,  ids  innocence,  his  conscientious  adherence  to 
his  literary  standards.     Too  much  has  been  made  of  his 
unconventionality.  his  slovenliness  and  slackness,  his  love 
of  low  or  common  company.      He  remained  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  business.      Thackeray,  a  man  of  the  world, 
when    he    was    starting    for   America,    wanted    to    leave 
him  the  Ic^gal  guardian  of  his  daughters.      He  was  an 
Epicuri'.m,  not  a  Pyrrhonist.     1  ie  took  life  seriously.     He 
showed  at  times   an    austerity  of  spirit  which  was  sur- 
prising.      His    Omar    has    often,    and     naturally,    been 
compared  to   Lucretius  and  to    l-xclesiastes.      There   is 
probably  more  of  Lucretius  about  the  poem,  but  more  ot 
Lcclesiastes  about  the  translator. 

There  is  another  l^jicurertn,  witli  whiOse  Kmets  he 
might  have  been  thought  to  show  even  more  sympathy — 
the  easy-going  [joet-critic  Horace.  Vitac  summa  brcvis 
spcm  >ios  veidt  mcoluirc  iongan:   is  the  constant   burden 
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(it  I'"it/.Gc;r;iI(l'^  strain.  llis  rrR'ndshi[),  (;arly  lornicd, 
Willi  lennysou,  ihc  C(JiUrasl  ol  their  (li\-cri^ciu  views, 
might  be  compared  with  the  trieiulshi])  of  I  lorace  and 
\'irgil.  For  X'irgil,  too,  began  as  an  Epicurean.  But 
l-'itzGerald  was  not  content  with  Horace.  "Why  is 
it,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  can  never  take  ii[)  with  Horace, 
so  sensible,  agreeable,  eh-gant,  and  sometimes  even 
grand  ?  "  It  was,  perhaps,  just  that  masculine  and  worldly 
clement  that  put  him  off.  Vet  he  not  seldom  quotes 
Horace,  and  perhaps  liked  him  better  than  he  knew. 
■  Xaticram  expci/as  furca,  taincn  usqnc  rccurret^'  he  wTOte 
ill  a  copy  of  Polonius  which  he  gave  to  a  special  friend, 
md  Nature  was  what  he  was  always  seeking  in  poetry. 
Siill  he  preferred  Virgil,  just  as  he  really  preferred 
Tennyson. 

i  hough  he  was  tlestined  to  produce  a  poem  which 
liids  as  fair  for  immortality  as  any  of  its  time,  he  did 
nut  think  highly  of  his  own  powers  as  a  poet.  But  he 
did  plume;  himself  on  being  a  critic.  "  I  pretend  to  no 
Cienius,"  he  said,  "  but  to  Taste,  which  according  to 
my  aphorism  is  the  leminine  ol  Genius."  This  was 
another  gift  in  common.  Tennyson  was  hims",lf  a  con- 
^.uml^,ate  critic,  as  I<"itzGerald  was  the  first  to  recognize. 
FitzGerald  had  his  limitations  and  his  prejudices — his 
crotchets."  He  did  not  like  many  even  of  those  whom 
the  world  has  agreed  to  admirt;.  He  did  not  like 
l-^uripides  or  even  Homer.  With  Goethe's  poems  he 
cuuld  not  get  on.  He  eschewed  Victor  Hugo.  He 
liked,  indeed,  very  little  of  the  prose  and  none  of  the 
poetry  of  his  contemporaries,  except  that  ot  the  Tenny- 
sons.  He  could  not  away  with  Browning;.  Arnold, 
he  wrote  down  "a  pedant."  He  thought  very  little  of 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne,  though  the  fornu-r,  especially, 
was  a  great  ailmirer  not  only  of  Omar  but  ot  [ami  and 
some  of  the  .Spanish  translations.  He  tried  to  read 
Morns  s  /aM>ii,  but  saiti,  "  No  go."     111.:  '■couid  nm  read 
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ihc  .lu'aiu  Jhih-s  and  ihc  J^aisy  L/uiiii.^.'  All  ihis  must 
be  rcnicmbLTcd  when  we  read  his  criticism  of  rennysou's 
latiT  work  which  hflongtil  to  the  pc^riod  ol  lhcs<,-  writers 
and  their  productions.  Hut  within  certain  limits  he  was 
a  very  fine  critic.  It  cannot  ht;  said  ot  liim  as  ot  his 
special  favourite  among  Cireek  ])oels,  Sophocles,  that 

He  t,aw  lite  steadily  and  saw  it  whole. 

As  he  was  aware  himself,  he  by  no  means  saw  it  whole. 
Hut  with  his  detachment  and  his  critical  gilt,  it  may. 
perhaps,  be  said  : 

lie  saw  life  lazily,  but  saw  it  plain. 

To  the  (piestit)!!  of  Hrowning's  merits,  or  want  of 
merits,  he  is  always  returning.  A  very  characteristic 
letter  is  a  long,  discursive  one,  written  to  Tennyson 
hiin.self  in  1S67  : 

MAkKl.lim.l.,  WOODl'.KIDCK, 
Xoi'Ciukr  3ri/,   1867. 

Mv  i)E.\R  uI.lJ  Al.FKEU — 1  abuse  Browning  myself;  and  get 
others  to  abuse  him  ;  and  write  to  you  about  it  ;  for  the  sake 
of  easing  my  own  heart — not  yours.  Why  is  it  (as  I  asked 
Mis.  Tennyson;  tliat,  while  the  Magazine  critics  arc  belauding 
him,  not  one  of  the  men  I  know,  who  are  not  inferior  to  the 
writers  in  the  .Athen.ium,  Kdinburgh,  etc.,  can  r/td'uir,  and 
(for  the  most  part)  can  read  him  at  all  ?  I  mean  iiis  last  poem. 
Thus  it  has  been  with  the  ("owcUs,  Trinity  Thomp-ons,  Domics, 
and  some  others  whom  you  dmi't  know,  but  in  wliose  caiuf'Ur 
and  judgment  I  have  ecjual  confidence,  men  and  women  too. 

Since  1  wrote  to  your  wife,  Pollock,  a  great  friend  of 
iirowning's,  writes  to  me.  "  I  agree  with  ywu  about  lirowning 
and  .\.  T.  1  can't  understand  it.  7V;-  conaius  cnini  to  get 
through  the  King  and  the  Book — and  failing  to  perform  the 
feat  in  its  totality,  I  have  stooped  to  the  humiliation  to  point 
out  e.Ktracts  for  me  (they  having  read  it  all  quite  through  three 
times;  and  still  could  not  do  it.  So  I  pretend  to  have  read  it. 
and  let  Browniii^  so  suppose  when  I  talk  to  him  about  it.  But 
don't  yo!!  h;'  :'.f'.-;ii(!  "  •>  CX.H.  1  an!  '.  /.  "P.lv  an.'jrN'.  "  things  will 
come  round,  and  .\.   f   will  take  his  right  place  again,  and  R.  B. 
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will    have    all    the    honours    due     to    his    learniti},',    -.vit    and 
lihil(is(;phy. ' 

Then  I  had  tiie  cuiujr^ity  to  ask  Carlylc  in  my  >  early  letter 
to  him.  He  also  is,  or  was,  a  friend  of  H.'s,  and  used  to  say 
that  ae  looked  on  him  as  a  sort  of  light-cavalry  man  to  tollow 
)()U.  Well,  Carlylc  writes,  "  Ikowning's  book  I  read — insistnl 
liU  reading  :  it  is  full  of  talent,  of  energy,  and  elTort,  but  totally 
without  backboHt-,  or  basis  of  common  sense.  I  think  among 
the  absurdcst  books  c\cr  written  by  a  gifted  man  "  'Italics 
arc  his.) 

Who,  then,  arc  the  people  that  write  the  nonsense  in  the 
Ivcviews?  I  believe  the  reason  at  the  bottom  is  that  R.  15.  is 
.1  clever  London  diner-out.  etc.,  while  A.  '1".  holds  aloof  from 
the  newspaper  men,  etc.  "Long  life  to  him!"  Hut  I  dmit 
understand  why  V'enables,  or  some  of  the  men  who  think  as  1 
do,  and  wick!  trenchant  pens  in  high  places,  why  they  don't 
come  out,  and  set  all  this  right.  I  only  wish  I  could  do  it: 
Ijiit  1  can  only  see  the  right  thing,  hut  not  prove  it  to  others. 
"  I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  I'cll,"  etc. 

I  found  a  Memorandum  the  (Hher  daj-  1  can't  now  light 
nil  it)  of  a  Lincolnshire  story  abnut  "lla.xey  Woud  "  or 
•  ILa.Key  ILjod  " — which —if  I  had  not  told  it  to  you,  but  left 
it  as  by  chance  in  your  way  some  thirty  years  ago,  you  would 
have  turned  into  a  ^hape  to  ciitla-t  all  R.  H.'s  [loems  put 
tugether.  There  is  no  use  in  my  finding  and  sending  it  now. 
becau;ie  it  doesn't  do  (with  Paltry  I'oetsi  to  try  and  drag  them 
J.  the  water.  The  two  Umgest  and  worst  tales  '  I  think)  in 
C'rabbe's  Tales  of  the  Hall,  were  suggested  to  him  b\-  Sir  S. 
i\omilly,  and  "a  latly  in  Wiltshire."  I  wish  Murray  would  let 
me  make  a  volume  of  "Selections  from  Crabbc " — which  I 
know  I  could,  so  that  comtiion  readers  would  wish  to  read  the 
whole  original  ;  which  now  scarce  any  one  docs  ;  nor  can  one 
wonder  they  do  not.  Hut  Crabbc  will  tlourish  when  R.  B.  is 
dead  and  buried.  Lots  of  lines  which  he  cut  uut  of  his  MS. 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  little  fortune  to  othors.  I  happened 
on  this  couplet  the  other  da\'  : 

The  shajtclebs  purjiose  of  a  soul  that  teels, 
.\nd  half  suppresses  wrath  and  half  reseals. 


that    Crabbe    is    to   live    by   single    cou[jlets    or    e[)igrams, 
by    something    far    better,    as    you    know    better    than     I. 
There  is  a  long  passage  in  the  Talcs  ot  the  Hail   CjIu  iiacttcior; 
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whirh  .il\wi)s  rciiiiiui-.  nic  of  you,  A.  '1'.,  whcrt-  the  Old  Bachelor 
recounts  how  he  lilcaded  with  hi-.  Whii,'  fjithci  to  he  allourd 
to  marry  the  Tory  Squire's  dau_i;htor  ;   when, 

("ouUy  111)  father  looked,  and  much  enjoy 'd 
The  broken  eloquence  his  eye  destroy 'd,  etc. 

and  then  pleads  to  the  Tory  motlier  of  the  ;^iri. 

Mcthink-,  I  have  the  tiyres.^  in  my  eje,  etc. 

Do  look  at  this,  A.  T.,  when  you  ;4et  the  Hook,  and  donl 
let  my  praise  set  you  aijainst  it. 

1  have  written  you  a  very  lon;,^  letter,  you  sec,  with  one 
very  bad  eye  too  I  thoui^ht  it  had  mended,  by  help  of  cold 
water  and  ^'oyt,des  ;  but  these  last  three  days  it  has  turned 
rusty  again.      1  believe  it  misses  the  sea  air. 

(rTCl'ol'TU     —nVTdt. 

Do  you  quite  understand  this  eKoifiia-t?  Ikit  what  lines, 
understood  or  not  !  The  two  last  words  t,ro  aloni^side  of  my 
little  ship  with  me  man>-  a  time.  Well,  Alfred,  neither  you, 
nor  the  Mistress,  are  t<i  answer  this  letter,  which  I  still  hope 
may  please  you,  as  it  is  (all  the  main  part)  written  very 
loyally.  ,and  i>  all  true.  Now,  ;^HK)d-hye,  and  remember  me  as 
vour  old  II    \:   q 

Ne  cherc/iez  point.  Iris,  a  perar  Its  ihtlbres  - 
Dont  Us  Dieux  siv^eincnt  out  voile  I'Aveiiir  : 
El  lie  consultez  point  tant  de  Derins  dUbres 
Pour  chenht-r  Ic  moment  ijiii  doit  nous  dcsunir. 
Livrez-vcus  ait  phiisir  ;  tout  ie  reste  est  frivole  ; 
Et  sonf^ez  </ue,  trap  court  pour  de  plus  longs  projets, 
Tandis  que  nous  parlons  le  Temps  jaloux  s'envole, 
Et  que  ce  Temps,  lielas  .'  est  perdu  pour  /itmais. 

Hut  wait -before  I  finish  1  mu.-.t  ask  wh)-  )-ou  assure  C!l,irk 
of  Trinity  that  it  is  the  rooks  who  call  "Maud,  Maud,  etc." 
Indeed  it  is  the  Tlirush,  as  I  have  heard  a  hundred  times  in  a 
summer's  evening,  when  scared  in  the  evergreens  of  a  garden. 
Ihcreforc : 


'  .Sophocles,  Ajax,  674-5. 

-  Tills  ..l.-i  Krrnrh  paraj.lira-e  -^f  Hor.ict-,  OJ.:.,  1.  .-^i.,  Ki-.zCcraM  was,  wry  fun.l  i.f, 
and  tjuoles  morf  than  nnce  in  his  letters. 
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Rooks  in  a  classroom  i|uarrcl  up  iti  ihc  uill  trees  raw'd  ; 
But   'twas  tlic  thrush    in   ilu-   l.innl,   ih:it   kept   crying,   Maud,    Maud, 
Maud. 

Keats  h(j  put  very  hi^h  indeed.  "  I  have  been  a^aiii 
riadin^  Lord  Houghton  s  Life  of  k'tats,"  he  wrote, 
"  whose  hastiest  doggrel  should  show  Browning,  Morris 
(S:  Co.,  that  they  are  not  what  the  newspapers  tell  them 
they  are."  "What  a  fuss  the  cockneys  make  about 
Shelley  just  now,  surely  not  worth  Keats'  little  fmger," 
he  wrote  on  another  occasion.  And  again,  "  Is  Mr. 
Rossetti  a  Gr(-at  I'oet  like  Browning  and  Morris  .■*  So 
the  .■UliciuntDi  tells  nie.  Dear  me,  how  thick  Cireat 
Beets  do  grow  nowadays."  And  yet  again,  "  I  can't 
read  (i.  Kliot  as  I  presuine  you  can  :  1  really  conclude 
that  the  fault  lies  in  me,  not  in  her  ;  so  with  (ioethe 
(e.xcept  in  his  letters,  Table-Talk,'  etc.),  whom  I  try  in 
vain  to  admire." 

His  real  love  was  fcjr  Crahbe,  the  poet,  not  ot 
"  realism  "  hut  of  reality. 

Life'.s  sternest  iiainter  and  its  hest — 

the  i)0(tt  of  disillusionment.  This  love,  which  has  been 
telt  in  ditierent  generations  by  Byron,  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  Bishop  Gore,  he  could  get  few  of  his  friends  to 
share  with  him.  Tennyson  himself  was  one  of  the 
few.  "  I  keep  reading  Crabbe  from  time  to  time,  "  he 
writes  to  Tennyson  ;  "  nobody  else  does  unless  it  be 
another  '  paltry  Poet '  whom  I  know.  The  edition  only 
sells  at  a  shilling  a  volume — second-hand.  I  don't 
wonder  at  young  people  and  women  (I  mean  no  dis- 
[laragement  at  all)  not  relishing  even  the  good  parts  : 
and  certainly  there  is  plenty  of  bad  for  all  readers." 

\\  hat   he   loved   before  all   was  "  "ouches  of  nature," 

'  <0f  the  Comersalions  with  Eikermunn,  he  said,  "almost  .is  repeatedly  to  lie 
read  as  BoswcU's  Johnson^n  German  Johnson — and  (as  with  Hoswell)  more  inter- 
esting to  me  in  Kckermann's  Jiiary  tiian  in  ali  his  own  iamous  worlds." — Letters 
to  Mis.  IxcmhU. 
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ihc  hiiiiioiii-,  ih<:  pathos,  ot"  ordiii.ii)  life.  1 
home-thrusts  ai  hiimiii  foibles  ami  iV.iih'  an 
the  oiitwellinji;  <>\  ii.itive  nobility.  genero.-.ity,  or  love. 
Newman's  .-arly  Sermons.  "  Plain  and  Parochial  "  as 
they  w(,Tc,  perhaps  f(jr  this  very  n,-ason  he  much  attected. 
I  he  ln-st  that  were-  ever  uritl<ii  in  my  judgment,"  he 
said,  lit-  remained  an  admini  of  .X.winan.  and  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  .■l/'(>/qi;/a  and  its  "sincerity.' 
P>ut  he  did  not  like  the  ritualism  ot  the  Oxford  move- 
ment. His  traditions  were  Evangelical,  one  reason 
[jerhai^s  why  he  likcil  Xcwman.  Julni  Wesley  was  "one 
ot  his  heroes,"  and  he  had  much  sym[)atln-  with,  and 
was  at  on('  period  personally  drawn  by.  evangelical  and 
revivalist  Mission  preaching. 

lie    would    have    sympathized    with     Keble's     lines 
leaching  that  his  tellow-creatures  should  not 

Siruc  to  wind  themselves  too  high 
I''or  NiriU:!  man  hcncath  tiic  sky. 

This  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  did  not 
like  "  In  M.  nioricun."  I  le  said  indeed  that  he  thought  it 
too  artistic,  too  machiiu.'-made       1  le  said  that  he  thought 

I  ennyson  became  gratlually  altogether  too  artistic  ami 
lost  in  spontaneity,  vigour,  and  freshness.  Vet  he  him- 
self was  a  most  laborious  artist,  both  in  his  verse  and 
m  Ins  prose,  (b/zar  is  most  caretldly  elaborated,  with 
correction  on  correction,  and  so  are  the  best  parts  of 
LuphraHor.  His  reasons  were  really  <leeper,  and  went 
more  against  the  matter  than  th<-  form.  i  le  tiid  not 
like  the  early  '•  Idylls  of  the  King."  ••  The  Holy  Clrail  " 
h(-  liked  as  he  had  liked  the  "Vision  of  Sin."  Hut 
what  moved  him  to  tears  was  the  old-style  "  Northern 
I-armer,"  the  "substantial,  rough-spun  Nature  he  knew," 
and  ■'  the  old  brute,  invested  by  tht-  pot't  with  the  solemn 
humour  of  Humanity  like  Shakespeare's  Shallow:  Vet 
even  here  a  "  crotche-t  "  cropped  iij),  as  app.-ars  iVom  ih<,' 
lollowing  ncHe  : 
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Wooi>MRIIm;k,    IAm'  20//1,  1877. 

1  he  cncloseil  scr.ii)  IrDiii   Nute-    aiul  (Jucrics  reminded  mo 

.IS    probably    the    writer    lias    been    reminded)   of   your    Old 

I'armcr,  the  only  part  of  which   that   j^oes   aj^ainst  mc  is  the 

canter  and  canter  away"  of  the  last  line.      I  can  scarce  tell 

)-ou   (as   usual    nith    inci    \vii)-    1    don'l    like    Doctor    I'ell  ;    but 

\i)U  l<!io\v  1  must  be  ri;.;ht. 

Hy     the     by.    my    old    Crabbc    in    the     raii-.h     Register 


Hurial 


a\-s 


Bless  me  !  I  die — and  not  a  warning  giv'n — 
With  much  to  do  on  earth,  and  <///  tor  Heaven  : 
No  prcpar.ition  for  my  soul's  affairs, 
No  leave  [utitioned  for  the  Ham's  repairs,  etc. 

not  very  good  ;  and  (XB.)  I  don't  mean  it  sui;gested  anything 
in  Shakespeare's  Northern  Fanner — for  that  may  pair  off 
with  Shallow. 

.\oain,  wht.'ii  it  iippc-an.'d  in  1865,  lu;  was  j.;r(;atly  taken 
with  ihi-  "  Captain."  It  was  a  ritiiirn  to  tlu-  old  personal 
mood  and  simple  direct  depiction  ol  cliaracitr  ; 

.\l.\kKKTHILL,  WoODllKUir.K, 
Oitobi-r  zzrti/,  1.S6;. 

1)i:ak  Mk-^.  I'L-NNVSoN — 'lalkiiiL;  of  shii)S  a;4ain,  1  liked 
much  The  Captain  in  the  Teople's  .Alfred.  Was  the  la-^t 
Stan/a  (which  I  like  alsoj  an  aftcrthouj^ht  ?  —  I  think  a  really 
sublitnc  thing  is  the  end  of  Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho!" — 
(which  I  never  could  read  through) — The  Chase  of  the 
Ships:  the  Hero's  being  struck  blind  at  the  moment  of 
revenge  :  then  his  being  taken  to  .V(Y  his  rival  and  crew  at  the 
l>ottt)m  of  the  sea.  King.sley  is  a  distressing  u  riter  to  me  : 
but  I  must  thin',  this  (the  inspiration  of  it)  of  a  piece  with 
Ibjmer  and  the  Goils — which  >'ou  won't  .it  all. 

1  It;  liked,  too,  "  Garelh  am,l  Lynetti',"  which  again  hi; 
thought  more  natural  and  direct  than  some  of  the  earlier 
Idylls,  lie  liked,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
"  Ballads  and  other  Poems."  But  what  is  most  signi- 
ficant, perhaps,  among  his  likes  ami  dislikes,  is  his  love 

J        '  -' 

calls    it.      Why  did    I-'iizCerald   like    "  .\udley    Court"? 
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It  IS  not  onr  ..t  til,.  |„K;ms  which  an-  ^cn. Tally  best 
known  and  most  admir..-,!,  Ind.,  d,  whil,  ,t  ,■,  ,„  m.my 
ways  iK-aniilui  and  coiuaiiis  s..in.-  s|.!rn,l,d  things,  such 
us  the  sonorous  lint- 

'I'lic  [lill.uM  dusk  of  sounding;  sycamores, 

It  IS  just  (jnc  ol  those  poems  which  the  severer  critic  of 
Tennyson  picks  out  for  fauh-findiiig  and  even  tor  ridicule. 
It  has  what  such  critics  call  the  over-elaborate,  the 
•' <lrawing-ro()in  "  manner.  I.ik,-  Milu.n  s  picture  of 
hve's  ihycuHcr,  though  with  more  humour  and  appro- 
priateness, it  employs  the  grand  and  sumptuous  style 
to  describe  trilles,  such  as  the  venison  pasty  : 

Where  ([uail  and  pi.^coii,  l.irk  and  leveret  lay. 
Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  gulden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  iiiJLllied. 

But  on  a  closer  consideration  ->  will  be  seen  that  it 
has  ju.v.  what  "Old  Fitz "  himself  loved  -the  easy 
realism,  the  :  :ntentn.ent  with  the  things  of  this  world; 
above  all,  ihat  t]a\uur  uf 

After-dinner  talk 
Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine 

which  he  also  found  and  loved  in  that  other  lavom-ite, 
"The  Miller's  Daughter,'  th-.:  harmless  gossip  about 
old  friei'.ds 

who  was  dead, 
Who  nianieu,  who  was  like  to  he,  and  how 
The  races  went,  and  who  would  rent  the  hall, 

This  suited  ■■  Old  ImIz's  "  temper  absolutely.  The  himior- 
oxx^pococumntism.  for  cynicism  it  hardly  is,  of  the  quatrains 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Poet's  friend,  each  ending 
"but  le't  me  live  my  life,"  breath(-s  the  very  spirit  of 
his  own  indolent,  kindly  Epicureanism,  and  indeed  the 
poem  might  almost  be  taken  as  a  record  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  two  friends  In  their  ear!"  dnv; 

1  le  loved,  loo,  the    '  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  "  The  X'ision 
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of  Sti.,"  and  "lilt;  L.nly  of  Shalott."  The  drlicioiis 
idealism  of  these  youthful  pieces  did  not  disjilrase  him. 
They  had  for  him  a  "  (dLiinpafiine  tiavour.  '  Thf-y  were 
part  of  his  own  youih.  I'Or  a  brief  hour  of  that  fast- 
(leetinj;  day,  the  wine  of  life  had  sparkled  in  his  own 
glass,  but  then  too  soon  uirnrd  tlai  aiui  llavonrless. 

For  two  or  three  things  every  lover  of  Tennyson 
must  thank  hitzGerald.  He  it  was  who,  about  1838, 
soon  after  thrir  friendship  began,  got  his  friend,  Samuel 
I.aurence,  to  paint  the  <.-arli«!st  portrait  of  the  Poet,  "the 
(inly  one  of  the  old  tlays  and  still  the  best  of  all  to  my 
thinking,"  as  hr  wrote  in  1S71.  lie,  too,  preserved  ,uid 
gave  to  Tennyson  the  tlr.iwing  by  'i'hackeray  of  ihe 
'•  Lord  of  Biirl(.-igh.  "  When  the  Poet  was  rath  t  dil.itory 
in  calling  at  Spedding's  house  to  claim  this  portrait, 
FitzGerald  wrote  :  "  Tell  him  I  don't  think  Browning 
would  have  served  me  so,  .ind  I  mean  to  prefer  his 
poems  for  the  future."  He  also  rescued  from  the  tlames 
some  of  the  pages  of  th(.'  famous"  Butcher's  Book,"  the 
tall,  ledger-like  M.S.  voluni(;,  in  which  man)'  of  the  early 
poems  he  so  much  lo\-ed  were  written,  and  gave  them 
10  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.      About  this  I,e  wrote  : 

MaRKETHII  I  .  WuODiiKUM.E, 
Dca-inbcr  j,tli,  i,S64. 

l)i;.\R  .Al.l  Ki:ii — Now  I  should  be  almost  rcadytobc'  yours 
ever,  etc."  if  i  didn't  remember  to  ask  you  if  you  have  aiij- 
objection  to  my  t^ivini;  two  (  r  three  of  the  leaves  of  your  old 
"Butcher's  Book"  (do  you  remember  ?j  to  the  Library  at  Trinitv 
(■ollei:;e  ?  An  admirer  of  your's  there  told  me  thc)-  would  be 
glad  of  some  such  thint^ — It  was  in  1842,  when  you  were 
printiniT  the  two  good  old  volumes: — in  Spedding's  rooms — and 
the  "  Butcher's  Book,"  after  its  margins  serving  for  pipe-lights, 
went  leaf  by  leaf  into  the  fire  :  and  1  told  you  I  would  keep 
two  or  taree  leaves  of  it  as  a  remembrance.  So  I  took  a  bit 
of  mv  old  favourite  "Audley  Court":  and  a  bit  of  another,  I 
forget  which  :  f>)-  1  can't  !a\-  my  hands  on  them  just  now.  But 
wncn  1  do,  i  snaii  give  tncin  10  iniiity  Coiic^e  unless  yuu  arc 
strongly  opposed.      I  dare  say,  however,  you    would  give  them 
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thr   wl,.,!,>    MS.  of  one   of  your   later    poems:    uhich    probably 
tlic\-  would  \aliir  more. 

Tennyson  apprt-ciatcd  •Old  Fit/.s  ■  fmc  (iualitie.s 
a.s  a  critic,  but  hr.  recognized  their  limitation.s,  and  in  par- 
ticular hi.s  ••  crotchet.s  "  and  prejudices.  He  was  himself, 
as  is  now  generally  recognized,  a  consummate  critic' 
and  withal  a  most  kindly  and  catholic  one.  In  my  first 
conversation  with  him  he  .said  that  he  used  to  think 
(ioethe  a  good  critic.  •']](:  always  discovered  all  the 
good  he  couKl  in  a  man."  To  his  own  contemporaries, 
especially  towards  Browning,  for  example,  his  attitude 
was  very  different,  as  FitzGerald  acknowledg(xl,  from 
iMi/Gerald's  own.  I  did  not  like.  I  remember,  to  ask 
him  what  \v\  thouglu  of  Hrowiiing,  Ijut  his  son  encouraged 
me  to  do  .so.  "  Vou  ask  him,"  he  .said.  "  1  le'll  tell  you 
at  once;."  At  last  I  did  .S(..  "  A  true  genius,  but  wanting 
m  art,"  he  said.  And  on  another  occasion  he  .spoke 
rather  more  in  detail  to  the  same  purpose. 

A  special  friend  of  both  Tennyson  and  I'itzGerald 
was  Thackeray.  Vth  him  FitzGerald  had  ben  intimate 
even  earlier  than  with  r<,'nnyson.  The-y  w(;re  friends 
at  college,  and  had  gone  as  young  men  together  to  Paris. 
Thackeray  ostensibly  to  study  art.  FitzGerald  knew 
Paris  of  old.  His  father  had  a  home  thf^re  when  he 
was  a  child,  and  went  there  for  a  h'w  months  every  year 
lor  some  years. 

When  he  was  near^ng  seventy  FitzGerald  wrote  the 
following  delightful  account  of  some  of  his  recollections 
to  J'hackeray's  daughter  : 

WoomiKUx-.r.  .}/,,,  uS///,  ,,S75. 
1)1  AK  Awn  Tl!.\.  KKK.W  — I  .uppo-e  y..u  love  Pari.s  as 
your  Father  (h'd— as  I  u.sed  to  do  till  it  \.  as  made  so  other  than 
it  was,  in  the  days  of  l.ouis  XVI J  I.  -.vlien  I  first  lived  in  it. 
77/^«  it  wa'^  all  irre;4ular  and  picturesque;  with  .siiops,  hotels! 
<\i/r's,  theatres,  etc.  intcrmi.xed  all  alont,^  the  Boulevards,  all  of 
different  sorts  ai.d  si/es. 
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Think  of  my  remembering  the  then  Royal  I-'amily  -oiiiL;  in 
several  carria-cs  to  hunt  in  the  1-orcst  o{  St.  (,ermain's— 
l.nuis  will,  first,  n-ith  his  (;ar.ir^  du  Corps,  in  bhie  and  silver- 
then  Mon.sieiir  (aftcruards  Charles  X.)  with  Ins  Guard  in  i^rccn 
and  t,roId--^ Trench  horns  bJowin-— "  tra,  tra,  tra  "  (as  Madame 
<!c  ScSi-nc  says  ,  thrc,u,-;h  the  lines  of  chestnut  and  h-mcs— in 
tl.u-cr.  And  then  M.i.iaiur  (of  Angouleme}  standing  up  in 
her  carriai,rc.  blear-eyed,  dressed  in  white  uith  her  waist  at  her 
neck— standing  up  in  the  carriage  at  a  corner  <,f  the  wood  to 
airtscN-  to  the  I'-.nglish  assembled  there— m>-  mother  among 
them.  This  was  in  1817.  Now  you  would  have  made  a 
delightful  description  of  all  this  ;  you  will  sav  /  have  done 
so,  but  that  is  not  so.      And  yet  I  saw,  and  .see,' it  all. 

Whenever  you  write  again— (I  don't  wish  you  to  urite 
nnwj  tell  me  what  you  think  of  Irving  and  Salvini  ;  of  the 
former  of  n\  horn  I  have  very  different  reports.  Macready's 
MemcMrs  seem  to  me  very  conscientious  and  rather  dull;  toujour^ 
Me,^-ready  (as  one  \\\  M.  T.  irreverently  called  hiin\  He 
seems  to  mc  to  have  had  no  humour— which  I  also  observed 
HI  his  acting.  He  would  have  made  a  better  scholar  or  divine, 
i  thinl:  :   a  ver\-  honourable,  •     od  man  anywhere  and  anjhow.' 

With  Thackoniy  himself  he  alwaxs  maintained  the 
same  cordial  relations  as  he  did  with  Tmnyson.  But 
his  Hterary  attitud(i  shifted  and  varied  in  the' same  way. 
Here,  again,  he  preferred  the  early  work  which  he  had 
seen  in  process  of  creation.  In  Lu.-r  years,  when 
they  met  him  at  Woodbridge-,  he  said  to  "Alfred" 
and  his  son,  "  I  hardly  dare  take  down  Thackeray's 
'■•'rly  books,  because  they  are-  so  great.  It's  like 
uaking  the  Thunder."  He  wrote  of  Thacker.^y  in 
1S49:  "He  is  ju.st  the  .same.  All  thi;  world  'admires 
l'a>!ily  Fair;  and  the  author  is  courted  by  Dukes  and 
Duchesses  and  wits  of  b,  .  se.xes.  I  like  Pendcnnis 
much,  and  .Mfn-d  .said  he  ..ought  it  was  quite  delicious: 
it  seemed  to  him  so  mature  he  said."  Hut  a  litth-  later 
he  took  alarm  at  the  Dnkes  and  Duchesses,  and  wrote 
to  Frederick  Tennyson  :  "  I  am  come  to  London,  but  I 
do  not  go  to  Operas  or  Plays,  and  have  scarce  time  (and 
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It    must   hr  sai.l,   scarce    incli'iiation)    to   hunt    up   manv 
friends— I  get  shyer  and  shyer  even  of  thos<.    I   knew 
Thackeray  is  in  surh  a  great  world  that   I  am  afraid  of 
him  ;   h.;  gets   tired    A  me  and   we  are  content  to  regard 
each  other  at  a  distance.      You,   Alfred,  Spedding.  and 
Allen,  are  the  only  men  I  ever  care  to  see  again. 
As  you  know,  I  admire  your  poems,  the  only  poems  by 
a  living  writer  I  do  admire,  except  .Alfred's.' 

He  told  Hallam  Tennyson  that  he  greatly  admired 
the  charming  scene  in  ■'  i'hilij)  "  where  the  young  lady 
une.xpectedly  discovere.j  her  lover  (Philip)  on  the  box 
o!  ih<-  diligence,  and  cpiieted  the  screaming  children 
inside  by  saying,  "  Hush  I  ^r's  there." 

In  particular,  he  was  very   severe   on    anything  he 
called  '•  cockney,"  speaking,  that  is.  the  language  of  the 
town,  not  of  the  country  ;   in  other  words,  dealing  with 
nature  and  human   nature  at  second-ha  id.      To  this  his 
letters  again  and  again  return.      Of  "  fme  writing,"  as  he 
called  it,  even  when  it  occurred  in  his  own  early  work 
he    was    unsparingly    critical.      Thus    of  Euphranor   he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Kemble  :   "  The  Dialogue  is  a  pretty  thing 
in    .some   respects    but    disfigured    by  some   co-  'nunded 
S7nart  writi-ig  in  parts."  He  thought  this  fault  in  particular 
so  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Frederick  Tennyson,  •'  the  loose 
screw  in  American  literature,"  and  deplored  its  presence 
in  Lowell,  a  writer  whom  otherwi.se  he  liked.    "  I  honestly 
admire  his  work  in  the  main,"  he  says,  "and  I  think  he 
IS  altogether  the  best  critic  w.-  have,  something  of  what 
Ste.  Beuve  is  in  French."      He  thought  that  Tennyson 
came  to  sutler  from  these  defects  in  his  later  d.ays.'and 
that  the  artist  overpowered  the  man. 

The  latest  of  Tennyson's  poems,  of  course,  he  did  not 
live  10  see.  \\v.  did  not  see,  for  instance,  "  Cro.ssing  the 
i'.ar."  What  would  he  have  thought  of  it  .^  Another 
old  lri(.'nd  of  Tennyson,  also  a  fastidious  critic,  the  Duke 
of  .\rgyll,  in  an  unpublish(;d  letter  of  February  1,   (8c;2 
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vMiiiiig  oi"  this  and  ol   the  lines  on   the   "  I.eath  of  the 
I)uk(^  of  Clarence,"  says:   "  Magnificent,  is  all   1  can  say 
ol  your  lines  in  the  Nineteenth.     'Hi,;  two  last  things  of 
vours  that  I  have  seen,  this  and  the  '  IJar,'  are  both  perfect 
:ii  their  several   ways,  and  such  as  no  other   man  could 
luve  written.      The  •  Har  '  is   the  type  of  what  I   define 
I'oetry  to  be,  great  thought  in  tru.;  imagery  and  unusual 
•  xpression.      All  the  thre(t  are  needed  for  the  type;  thing. 
Much  hue  poetry  is  to  me  only  eloquence,  which  is  quite 
mother    thing."       With    the    last    sentence    Fit/Gerald 
Aould  certainly  h.ive  agreed,  fur  it  is  what  in  other  words 
he   was   him.self  constantly  saying.      I^ut  he   seemed    to 
lequire  .something  more  th  ui  great   thoughts  and   tru(; 
::nages    and    choice    diction.       Poignant    and    n^vealing 
touches,  what  he  call(;d  in  Crabbe   "shrewd  hits";   feel- 
ing, as  well  as,  if  not  more  than,  thought— this  was  what 
he  asked    tor.      All    Browning's  genius  seemed    to  him 
^liiphasc,  cl.'verness,  curiosity,  '■  cockneyism." 

"The  Dramatic  Idylls,"  he  writes  to  Frederick 
lennyson,  "seemed  to  me  '  Ingoldsby.'  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  Beautiful  being  already  appropriated  by 
former  men  of  genius,  tho.se  who  are  not  inspired,  can 
"nly  tr\-  tor  a  Place  among  them  by  recourse  to  the 
(juaint,  (irotesque,  and  Ugly  in  all  the  Arts,  what  I 
call  the  Gargoyle  style."  And  again  :  "  I  always  said 
lie  must  be  a  cockney,  and  now  1  find  he  is  C:unberwell- 
l)orn 

It  once  u.is  the  Pastoral  (.:rkiK'y, 

It  now  IS  the  (Orkney  IVotound." 

The  establishment  of  the  Browning  .Soi  i(;ty  tried 
him  specially.  "Imagine  a  man  abetting  all  this,"  he 
urites.  Tennyson  had,  through  life,  a  high  opinion  of 
I'lt/Geraid's  powers  of  criticism.  They  had  often  in 
their  youth  discussed  the  classics  of  all  time  and  al! 
limes  together,  and  also,  with  the  i)oeiic  freedom  of 
young    men,    their    seniors,    Shelhv,    and     Bvron,    and 
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Wonlsvvorth.  h  was  FitzCrald  who  invented  for  the 
last  the  name  by  which  he  went  in  their  ci-cle,  of  the 
"  Dad.ly.'  They  had  fought  for  the  ownership  of 
the    Wordsworihian    line,   the   "weakest   blank   verse   in 

the  !angu;ige  "  : 

A  -Mr.  Wilkm.-on,  a  cler-yman. 
It    really    was    1- ilzGeralds    description,    given    in    con- 
versation, ot  the  gentleman  who  was  going  to  marrv  his 
sister.      \Vh,.n   he  died   in    1862    Fit/G.rald,    writing   lo 
lennyson,  reminded  him  of  the  liiu.-. 

"This    Ictt.T,"   he   urilc,   -'uu.^'ht   tc,   be   ,>n   a    blnck-edccd 
paiKT   u,    a    black-edsed   cover:   fur   I  have  just  lost  a  brother- 


in-law— one  of  the  Lest  of  Men. 


If 


yni  ask,  '\Vho.>'   1  reply, 


.n  what  you  once  called  the  weakest  line  ever  enunciated  : 

.\  Mister  Wilkinson,  a  ( 'Itrg)  man. 
You  can't  remember  this:    in  Old  Charlotte  Street,  a-cs  a-o  I  " 

In   the   valedictory  v.rses   Tennyson    makes   allusion   to 
this  critical  habit  : 

And  when  I  fancied  lh.it  my  friend 
For  this  brief  idyll  would  require 

A  less  diliuse  and  opulent  end. 

And  wouhi  defend  his  judgment  well, 

II  I  should  deem  it  over  nice, 

I  le  himself  was  more  catholic  and  gen.rous.  It  v  as 
h.s  generosity  as  well  as  their  admiration  for  him  which 
gave  him  the  place  he  held  among  his  brother  poets  and 
especially  after  he  himself  ha<l  won  recognition  among 
the  younger  men. 

His  relation  to  Browning,  Patmore.and  1'.  J.  Bailey  to 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Swinbtirne,  to  Watson  and  Kiplint. 
as  to  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot,  a r,-  well 
known.  1  here  is  one  writer  who  ought  to  be  ad.i-d  to 
the  list,  who  received  some  ol  his  earliest  encouragement 
from  ennyson^  George  Meredith.  A  letter,  hitherto 
unpubh.shed,  written  in  January  ,85.,  mav  illustrate  this 
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1  I'-  had  just,  ill  sonic  tn-pidaiion,  sciit  Tt-nnyson  his  first 
^Mhiiiic  of  [)nL-ins,  containing  ih<-  now  well-known  "  Lovr 
in  the  \'all(:y.  As  M(Tedith  told  mc  himself.  Tennyson 
i-eplicd  \viih  an  e-xceedini^rly  kind  and  "  prettv  "  h-tter, 
saynig  that  th.-re  was  one  poem  in  the  book  he  could 
have  wished  he  had  written,  and  inviting  Meredith  to 
.ome  to  see  him.       Ihc-  following  is  .Meredith's  answer; 

Si i;—  When  1  tell  >ou  that  it  would  iiavc  been  my  chief 
..:  =  '.i.iti,.n  in  ]>uljli-hin-  the  little  volume  of  poems  you  have 
received,  to  obtain  your  prai.se,  you  maj-  fina:.;ine  what  pride 
and  pjeasiue  your  letter  yave  me  ;  though,  indeed.  I  do  not 
.;cserve  so  much  as  your  generous  appreciation  would  bestow, 
and  of  this  I  am  very  conscious.  I  iuul  but  <  ouiited  luenty- 
ihrce  year-  when  tlie  book  was  pubii-hcd,  which  m,iy  accijunt 
for,  and  excu.se  perhaps  many  of  the  immaturities.  W  hen  you 
.say  you  would  like  to  know  me,  I  can  scarcelv  trust  myself 
to  express  with  lunv  much  delight  1  would  wait  upon  you— a 
privilege  I  Iiavc  long  desired.  A.s  I  suppose  the  number  of 
poetic  visits  you  receive  arc  fully  as  troublesome  as  the  books, 
1  will  not  venture  to  call  on  you  until  you  are  able  to  make 
a:]  appointment.  My  resilience  and  address  is  Weybridge, 
but  1  shall  not  return  to  Tf)^vu  from  Southend  before'  Friday 
week.  If  in  the  meantime  you  will  fix  any  daj-  followin-  that 
date,  I  shall  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  honour  of  y(jur  invita- 
tion. My  address  here  is  care  of  .Mrs.  I'eHcock!  Southend. 
I'.ssex.      I  have  the  honour  to  be,  mo>t  faithful i>-  yours, 

(iKOlsCK   .Ml.RKDITII 

A  bred  Tenn)-son,  Ksq. 

Th(;  complement  to  "  Old  Fitz  "  was  Carlyle.  He 
was  the  friend  of  both  Fit/Gerald  and  Tennyson. 
<initi'.  grumbling,  self-centred,  satirical,  at  times  even 
rude  and  rough,  as  he  was,  both  oi  them  seemed  to  have 
got  not  .so  much  on  his  blind,  as  on  his  kind  side  from 
ihe  first,  and  always  to  have  remained  there.  Carlyle's 
descriptions  of  Tenny.son  as  a  young  man  in  the  early 
■'  lorties  "  and  ol  the  pleasure  he  had  in  his  company  are 
well  known.  "He  seemed  to  tike  a  fancy  to  me," 
lenny.son  said   hin^  -If  one  day  while   we   talked    about 
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him  at  l-arriii^tonl.  'i'hcy  torccjathcrcd  a  good  dral 
at  this  period,  sat  and  smokcii  sil.'ntly,  ualkril  and 
talked  to^jelher,  l).)lh  hy  iia\-  and  iiigln.  1' ilxl  i«Tald 
told  liallaiii  Tennyson,  years  alter,  duriiiij  the  visit 
to  Woodhrid-e-,  that  CarlvL-  was  much  concerned  at 
this  prriod  about  his  father's  [.overty,  and  said  to 
hmi,  "Allred  must  have  a  pension."  The  story  of  the 
way  in  which  he  spurn-d  on  '■  Dicky  "  Milnes  lo  secure 
the  pension  is  now  classical.  Wh.a  his  spixial  etiect.  it" 
he  had  any,  on  Tennyson  was,  it  mis^dit  l.e  di^u-i  It  to 
estimate  or  analyse. 

The  ycnmger  generation  to-day  iloes  not  remember 
the  period  o!  Carlyh-'s  immense  inlluence.  It  lasted 
just  into  the  youdi  of  my  contemporaries  and  my.self,  or 
perhaps  a  little"  longer,  and  then  b^  L^in  to  wane'and  die 
away.  lie  certainly  was  a  "  radio  active  '  force  in  the 
days  and  with  the  men  of  Tennyson's  youth.  Maurice, 
and  Sterh'ng,  and  "Dicky"  Milnes.  as  he  was  a  little 
later  with  Ruskin  and  Kingsley,  FiizGerald,  with  his 
detachment  and  his  fearless  sincerity,  estimated  him  as 
fairly  as  anyone.  ■  ]  )o  yon  see  Carlyh-s  Latter- Par 
J'awMilds^  "  he  wrof.  ••  They  make' the  workl  laugh, 
and  his  friends  rather  sorry  for  him.  I5ut  that  is  b.xaust- 
peo[de  wdl  still  look  for  practical  m-asures  fn^n  him. 
(X.e  must  lie  content  with  him  as  a  great  satirist  who 
can  m.ike  us  feel  wh.'ii  we  are  wn^ng,  though  he  cannot 
•set  us  right.  There  is  a  bottom  of  truth  in  Larlyle's 
wildest  rhapsodies." 

lie-  wrote  to  Frederick  Tennyson  in  1S50;  "When 
I  spoke  of  the  'Latter-Day  I'rophet  '  1  conclude  vou 
have  read  or  he-ard  of  Carlyle's  Pamphlet.s.  People 
are  tired  of  them  and  of  him  ;  he  only  foams,  snaps, 
and  howls  and  no  progress  people  .say.  '  This  is  about 
true,  and  yet  tlxre  is  vital  good  in  all  he  has  written." 
Again,  in  1.S54,  he  says,  "  Carlyh;  I  ,lid  not  go  to 
see,    tor    I    have   really   nothing    to    tell    him,   and    I    am 
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tired  of  hraring  him  gnnv!.  iho'  I  admire  him  as  much 
as  ev(;r.  "  I  wonder  if  he  ever  thinks  how  much  sound 
and  fury  he  has  vented,"  he  writes  on  another  occasion. 
Hut  tlie  posthumous  publication  of  Carlyle's  L(;iters, 
as  he  wrote  about  a  lormight  before  his  own  death, 
•■raised  him  in  l'"iizeierald's  esteem";  and  his  hist  ettort 
was  to  go  to  Chelsea  to  see  his  statue,  and  the  old  house 
hard  by  which  he  had  not  seen  for  five-and  twenty  years, 
[o  find  it,  alas,  "  deserted,  neglected,  and  '  To      t  !    " 

Carlyle  was  indeetl  much  wh.it  '■  Old  Fiiz  "  describes. 

He  was   a  powerful  solvent   of  his   a-e.      He  destroyed 

i>iany  shams,  '•  Ilebr(;w  rags,"    '  old  clothes."  as  he  called 

them.      Both   by  his  own   example  and   his   fiery  energy 

he   inculcated   the    "Gospel  of  Work."      He   was   not   a 

modern   realist,   but   a   man    who  dealt    in    realities,    who 

perce:   ed   that  virtue  ami  b(;auly  and  fiiih  are  as  real  as 

vice  and  ugliness  and  unfaith,  nay,  perhaps  more  real  ; 

l)ut  that  certainly  neither  are  shams,   neither  God  nor 

the    Uevil,    though    of  shams,    of   false    gods    and    false 

d(;vils,  there  are  many.      11.    appreciation  of  poetry  was, 

as  is  well  known,  but  scant   ami   intermiiiciu.      He'  used 

to  banter  'I'ennyson   and  call    him    "a    Life-Guardsman 

spoiled    by    making   poetry,"   but   he   became   converted 

<-ven  to  his  poems,  though,  as  he  said,  this  was  surprising 

to  himself      He   '•felt   the   pulse  of  a   real   man's  h(^art   ' 

wi     the      1S42     volumes.         "Ulysses"     was     a    special 

lavourite.      He  (juoted  again  and  again  th.;  lines: 

It  may  be  ihat  liic  yulLs  will  wasii  us  down  ; 
It  may  he  \vc  shall  tcuch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  ^ee  the  ,;reat  .Achilles  wlKtm  wc  knew. 

I  hese  lines  do  not  make  me  wtntp,"  he  said,  "  but  there 

i-    in    me    what    would   fill   whole    Lachrymatori(;s    as    1 

r  .ad."      He,   fortunately,   also   "  took   a   tancy  "   to    Mrs. 

Tennyson  when  he  met   her  as  a   bride  at  Tent  Lodge, 

Coniston,  partly   because,  in   answer  to  one  of  his  wild 
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An   unpublislK-ci  l.-u.r  In.;!,  Carlyl,;  of  the  dale  (J»ctol,er 

_'.S5o.    .l.-scribrs    an    a.linin.T  of  Tennyson's  po.Mus,    an 

ill-starnHl    b„t    hrav...   ,r.ai,,   a   skilful   physician,    a   friend 

of  Dr.    John  larlyle    ai    Leamington,    who,   aft.r   losing 

the  greater   part  of  his    fic,.    by  aims  of  the  bone,    had 

at    last    been    nired,    though    awfully   dishg.ired.      "  H,. 

fl'.-d   to    K.-swick,"   writrs   Carlyle.    "and    the-re    he    now 

resides,  not  idle  still,  nor  forsak.Mi  of  friends,  or  hope,  or 

domestic  joy— a  monument  of  human  couriesv.  and  really 

a    worthy    an<i    rather    interesting    man.      .siich   is   vour 

admirer  and  mine.      I  leaven  he  good  to  him  and  us.'' 

FitzGerald,  in  a  letter  to  Frederick  Tennvson,  quotes 
with  approval  a  criticism  of  Lowell's  that  Carlyle  "  was  a 
I'oet  in  all  but  rhythm  '■  :   and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
l.nd  "parallel  passages   ■  between  Tenny.son  and  Carlyle 
between    Scir/,^r  A'rsar/us  and    '•  In    Memoriam.'      The 
/-rye    0/    Ster/i,i^,   too,   should   be   read    by   any    student 
anxious  to  "reconstitute   the  atmosphere"  in  which  that 
poem   grew   up.  and    which,   to   a   certain   extent,   it   still 
breathes.        Hut    "parallel    passages  '     are     mish.-ading. 
^^uthce   It   to  say  that  both  went  through   the  storm  ami 
stress  ot   a   doubting  age.    both   took   their  stand  on  the 
solid  rock   ol   God    and  of  real,   healthy  human    nature 
—both  emerged  in  the  "  I- ternal  Yea.  " 

Froud.-.  in  his  history  of  C.irlyle's  Life  in  London, 
has  a  must  interesting  autobiographic  passage  about 
Carlyle  s  position  and  inlluence  in  1843,  the  time  of 
the  pul)lication  of  J\jsl  ami  Present,  which  brings  this 
out  with  special  force.      He  says: 

i.i  this  condition  tb.o  best  and  bravest  of  my  own  con- 
temjXKarics  determined  to  have  done  witii  iiisineerity  to  find 
l^round  ..ndcr  their  feet,  to  let  tiic  uncertain  remain  uncertain 
but  tn  Icirn  how  much  and  uhat  u-c  could  huncstiy  regard  a, 
true  and  bci:cve  tliat  and  live  by  it,  Tenny.son  became  the 
xoicc  of  this  feelin-r  ,„  poctr>-,  Carlyle  in  wha'  «as  called  prose 
though  prose   it   was    not,  but  something  by  ii..elf  witli   a   form 
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rcnnyson'.-,  roem,>,  the  ijn.up  ..I  Vucm^  which  closed  with 
ill  Mcmoriam/'hccainetomanv  ..fus  what  the  "Chi  ..tiaii  Near" 
uis  to  ortliodox  Churchiiicn.  Wo  rea.l  thein,  nnci  tlic>-  became 
part  of  our  minds,  tlie  c\[)ressi.)n  in  (  xquisite  lanfjua^'e  of  the 
ti'cHn-^s  which  were  workini;  in  ourselves.  Carlyle  stood 
in-side  him  as  a  prophet  and  teacher  ;  and  to  the  youni;,  the 
-cnerous,  to  every  one  who  took  life  seriously,  who  wislied  to 
make  an  honourable  Usc  of  it  and  coukl  not  be  content  with 
MUing  down  and  making'  money,  his  words  were  like  the 
morninc:  rcveilU. 

Others  may  come  at  last  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  riothin- 
I  ill  be  known  about  the  world,  that  the  external  powers,  what"^ 
<\er  ttiey  may  be,  are  indifferent  to  human  action  or  human 
u<-lfare.  To  such  an  opinion  some  men,  and  those  not  the 
Aorst,  may  be  driven  after  weary  observation  of  life.  Hut  the 
Nounn^  will  never  believe  it  ;  or  if  they  do  they  have  been 
ynunt;  only  in  name. 

It  the  first  parajrraphs  aptly  "place"  Tcnny.on  and 
C.irlyle,  the  last,  thouprh  not  intentionally,  exactly  suits 
their  friend,  the  translator  of  the  Riilniiydt.  FitzGerald 
remained,  as  his  friend  the  Master  of  Trinity  Collegr 
(\V.  H.  Thompson)  said,  in  "  Doubting  Castle." 
rennyson  was  the  most  hopeful,  ;is  well  as  the  most 
lulanced  and  sane,  and  therefore  the  most  helplul  of  the 
three. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Carlyle,  in  the  Inaugural 
Address  given  by  him  as  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University, 
a  which  he  summed  up  so  many  of  the  convictions  of 
I  lifetinK;,  put  forward  the  following  description  of  th'- 
completely  h('althy  human  spirit.  "  A  man  all  lucid  and 
m  equilibrium.  Mis  intellect  a  clear  mirror,  geometric- 
ally plane,  brilliantly  sensitive  to  all  objects  and  impres- 
sions made  on  it,  and  imaging  all  tnings  in  their  correct 
proportions,  not  twisted  up  into  convex  or  concave  and 
distorting  everything  so  that  he  cannot  see  the  truth  of 
the  matter  without  endless  groping  and  manipulation- 
healthy,  clear  and  free,  and  discerning  all  round  about 
nini.        ii<:puL   tills  jticiure   beiore    young  men    as    the 
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'^''■•''  ";  •'<■  ^^'""•^1  -'t  l.y  thr  inu:ll,.ctual  stuci.-nt.  and  in 
Partuular   by  the  man  of  h-tfrs.      -Hut."   h,-  said    -wc 
c^n     never     nevrr     attain    that    at    all."        I',.rhans     not 
■altogether.      Perhaps  even   f,e  who   invented   the   phrase 
lor  the  poets  duty  ol  ••  holding  the  mirror  up  to  \ature   • 
^M    not    ..holly    attain    to   it.        lUa,    according    to    his 
"-.isure.        ,s   no   l.ad   .Inscription   (,t   Alln-d   'IVnnyson 
with  the  ••  unu  c-rsahty  of  his  mind."  the  simplicitv  of  his 
good   sense,    the  childlike   sinceritv  of  his   sp.rit'       Th  s 
quahtv   It   was   that   Loth    Carlyle  and    l.'it/C  ierald    fcand 
and  hked  in  him. 

It  has  be-en  said  that  lennyson  and  Fit/Clerald  read 
Ihe  same,  books.  Urn-  of  the  best  instances  of  this  is  to 
be  found  m  a  long  letter  of  Fit/Cierald',  about  posthum- 
ous lame  and  literary  immortality.  It  was  written  t(, 
Cowell  m  1847.  and  is  given  by  Dr.  Aldis  Wright  n  his 
first  collection.  After  speaking  of  Homer  and  the  ///. 
!•  itzGerald  writes  • 


^•et  a.  1  often  think  it  is  not  .J,c  poetical  inia^n-nation.  but 
bare  .Science  that  cvcrj-  d,iy  more  and  more  unioll.s  a  --rcatcr 
I'.PIC     than     fli,.      Hi:,,!.     ,1,,.     1,:   .    _  r      ,  ...    .^"-ciicr 


'•:p 


the     Iliad  ;     th.^    history    of    the    world,    the" 


,'rcat 


■  nhnuudcs   of  ^pacc   and    Time  I      I    never   take  up  a  book   of 

Gcolo^jy  or  Astronom>-  but  this  strikes  me.      .\„d  wIkw,  wc  think 

hat   Man   mu.st  ,0   on    in   the  .same  pio.idin,.  way.  one   fancies 

hat    the    1  Oct   o(    to-day    may  as   well    fokl    lu's   hand.,  or   turn 

then    to   d,^.  and    delve,   considerin.^'  how   soon    the   march   of 

|liscovc.ry   will    distance   all    his    imaginations   and    dissolve    the 

lan-ua-e  m  which  they  are  uttered.      .Martial,  as  you  sav    nves 

"<nv  after  two  thousand  j-cars  :   a   space  that   secn.s  lon^/to  us 

whose  lues  are  so   brief;   but   a    moment,  the   twinklin^r  of  an 

eye,  If  compared  (not  to  Eternity-  alone;,  l-ut  to  the  a>.e";  which 

.t    IS    now  known    the  world   must   have  existed,  and  fmiL-s  for 

some  external  violence)  must  continue  to  exist. 

!-yell    in    his    book   about    .\meri,a,   says   that   the   Falk  of 
.N.aRara.  it  (as  seems  certain)  tlic>-  have  worked  their  way  back 
sou  hwards  for  seven  miles,  mu.st  have  taken  over   55.000  year^ 
o  do  so  at  the    rate  of  something;  over  a  foot  a  ^•ear  !      Some- 
times ihey   kdl    back   on    a   str..tuin    that    rr^^r^hC-^   •=......    r...„ 


• 
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I'chii.J  them  more  easily:  l.nt  then  a-ain  iluy  have  to  roll 
..v'^r  rock  that  yields  f.  then  scarce  more  perceptibly  than  the 
..nv.l  to  the  serpent.  And  these  very  soft  strata,  which  the 
'  at.u  at  now  erodes,  contain  evidences  of  a  race  .,f  ani.n  .Is 
..M.i  of  the  action  of  seas  uashin-  over  them,  lon^;  befor.' 
•Nia-ara  came   to  have  a  distinct  current  ;  and  the  rocks  were 

compounded  a-cs  an.l  a^es  before  those  strata  !  So  that  as 
l.yell  sa>  s,  the  gec.logist,  looking  at   Niagara  forgets  even  the 

roar  of  its  water,   in  the  contemplation  of  the  awful  processes 

of  time  ti  at  it  suggests.  It  is  not  only  that  the  vision  of 
1     ic  must  wither  the  IWfs  hope  of  immortality,  but  it  is  in 

itsc.f  more  wonderful  than  all   the  conceptions  of  Dante  and 

Milton. 

Thi  train  ol  thought  was  evidciuly  (.ft,-,  pi.-sent  to 
l-.tzGcrakis  miud.  It  oppressed  him.  It  makes  itself 
1-lt  in  the  Ritbdiydt.  It  was  oxv-  ot  the  ma.  v  irrrat 
i<leas  he  imported  into,  ■.reducctd  from, 
Astronomer. 


h(j  (old  Persian 


And  fear  not  lest  e.xistence  closin<;  your 
A(  count,  and  mine,  should  know  the  like  no  more  • 
Ihc  hternai  .S.iki  from  that  Howl  his  poured 
Millions  o!  Bubbks  lik.  us  and  .11  pour 

When  you  ,uui  I  hehiu..  tin-  Veil  are  ,  ,.-,1  : 
()li  hut  the  long  long  while  the  world  shall  lasi. 
\\  huh  ol  our  ,  oming  and  depa  ture  heeds 
As  the  .Sev  M  .Seas  should  heed  a     cbble-ra^t. 

It  was  even  more  constantly  present  to  the  mind  ol 
lennyson.  Astronomy  and  (ieologv  had  been  ainon_^r 
nis  favourite  studies  from  his  early  youth,  and  .  mained 
so  all  his  hfe.  When  I  was  walking  with  him  toward 
the  Needles  an  1  looking  .a  the  magnificent  chalk  clilf 
below  the  downs,  and  spoke-  al)out  his  felicitous  epithet 
i-r  It— "the  milky  .teep,  '  he  said,  '•  The  most  wonderful 
ihmg  bout  that  cliff  is  to  think  it  was  all  once  alive." 
i  he  allusions  to  11  in  his  poer^s  are  innumerable  : 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree, 
n  eirth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  I 
1  here  where  the  lonij  street  roars.  \\?.\h.  !i,'en 

I  he  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 


% 
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H<;    was    alw.ivs 

.    too. 


'"••"■m^r    ,h,.    roll    of    the    ages." 
.      '"'   '■•■•"1   I'is    Lydl,  aii,l   tl-,.  cuntanplation  of 
geological    tnn-    suggested    to    him    exactly  the    same 
reHections    which     Fit/.Geral,l    .iraus    out.      In.lr,-.l      a 
seems  „ot  „nl,kclv  th.u    h,-  hnns.lf  ,n,.v   h„ve   n„|Mrted 
then,   to    lMt.L.eraki.      1-or  h,-   has  ..nl.ocliecl  just   these 
thoughts   ,n   that   nohle  late   , .,„.„,  '•  I'.rnassns."  with  a 
rese.nl.I.uur  uhnh    is   startling.       Hut  uhil,.   th.-   ,Mrallrl 
betwe.-n    ■  Parnassus"  and   FitzGerakls  I.-ttr,-  is  ,vtr,. 
ordniarily  close  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  contrast    uhrn 
n   IS   reached,  is  even   more   striking,   a,,,]   ,.s   the   funda- 
■  iient  il  contrast  l,etween  the  two  men  and  their  cr.-eds  : 

Uh.U  l.e  thos.  tw„  slui.cs  ln;;h  over  the  sacred  lountain, 
lallcr  that,  ..II  the  Muses,  ami  huger  ih.in  all  the  mou.n.iin  > 
)n    hose  iwu  known  peaks  they  stand,  ever  spreading  and  heithtenin.  • 
•oet    that  evergreen  laurel  .s  blasted  hy  more  than  h.htnmV.'   '"""^  ' 
Look    m  their  deep  cl-uhle  shadow  the  crown'd  ones  all  disamH.-annK  ■ 
Sm^  hke  .,  h,rd  and  he  hapj.y,  nor  hope  for  a  deathless  hear  ,!^"     ^ ' 
Sounding  for  ever  and  ever?  pass  on  :  the  sight  ronfuses-      ^ 
I  hese  are  Astronomy  and  ( leolo-y,  cerrihle  Muses  ! 

So  tar   Ti-nnvson  ,it 


'n-es  wit  It  < '> 


nut)- : 

Ail  makr  tae  nio.t  .;t  what  we  yet  niav  >pcn,i 
F.etore  wr  too  into  the  dust  descend  ; 

I'u.t  into  dust  and  under  dust  to  lie. 

S.iMs  winr,  s.ins  song,  sans  singer  and  sans  end  ' 

But    thru    comes    the    diverg.'nc,:.    conv.-vd    with     th- 
'•xfiuisitely  sympathetic  ch.mg-  of  rhythm  : 

Itlhe  lips  were  touciid  with  liie  from  ott  a  pure  I'lerian  altar 
I  ho   their  music  here  he  mortal,  need  the  singer  greativ  rare'^ 
Other  songs  for  other  worl.ls  !  the  fire  withm  him  would  n\>i  .alter- 
Let  the  golden  lliad  v.inish.   Homer  here  is  Unnur  there. 

The     h..-autirul     lines     whidi     form     the     Envoy     to 
"Tiresias,"    alrcidy    allud.-d     to.    never    reached    'th.-r 
'iddress.      I    rememiier    well,    when    we    spoke    of    Fitz- 
(.erald,  the  sadness  witl,  which   Tennyson   said  to  me 
"  He  never  .saw  them.      H,  died   l,e-fore  they  were  sent 
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the  sain 


C.    HO[l 


'"'"•       It  IS  touchin^r  t',  s.c  that  in  his  closing 
Imes  to  his  eld  iru-Aul  h,..  had  hini.-d  u,th  u;uh-v  .h-\u,v\ 
•-  the.-  same  crcL-d  to  u  hf.h  h.'  always  dung  ; 

Cotu-  ititi)  (larkiitss,  tli.u  full  li^ht 

OtfrJcndshii.'  past,  in  sleep,  away 
|{y  nij;ht,  into  the  <ieei)er  night ! 

I'he  deeper  nij;ht  ?     A  dearer  day 
Ihan  our  poor  twilight  tlxwn  on  earth  — 

If  nii;ht,  what  harrin  toil  to  be  .' 
Wliat  life,  so  niaim'd  by  ni-ht.  were  worth 

Oiirluing  out  5     \ot  mine  to  me 
RetnemlierinK  all  the  golden  hours 

Now  silent,  and  so  manv  dead 
And  him  the  last  ;  and  laying  tlnwers, 

'I'his  wreath,  ahove  his  honourd  head, 
And  prayniL,'  that,  when  I  from  hence 

•Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  unknown, 
My  close  of  earth's  exiierience 

May  prow  as  pt-afcfiil  as  hi-,  own. 

I^ik'-  many  rou.i^h  and  ov.T!.,Mrin,t,r  ni.Mi  Carlvl.-  Iik.-d 
those   uh(,    stood    up  to   him   and   ,^mv,-   him  back,  in  his 
-vvn  phras.-,   ••  shakr  lor  shak..."      I-itxGeraid  was  one  of 
th.-se.      llr  made  his  b<-tt.r  ac(|uaintance  by  contradicting 
■•"I  corn  clm-r    him    about    ih.-   battlefield  and  the  buried 
^^  .irno.-s  ot  Xaseby  !■  i.glu.      Carlyl.-  took  it  all  in  excellent 
IM-t.   and   they   became  close   frun.ls.      CarlvU^   wnt   t.. 
visit  h.m  and  invite.d  the  many  l,.tte-rs  which  FitzG.rald 
wrote-.      In  his  later  years  h--  sent  one  of  these  lett(-rs  to 
^.   K.  Norton  as  a  "  slitrht  emblem  and  memorial  of  the 
l.eaceable,atfectionate,  uItra-mod,st  man  and  his  innocent 
/crrmm/c-  lite";   -and,"  he  adds,  "the  connection  (were 
then-   nothingr   more)  of  Omar,   the   Mahometan    Black- 
guard, and  (Oliver  Cromwell,  the-  I'.nglish  Puritan." 

But  "Old  Fit/'  could  criticize  and  sum  up  Carlvh- 
(equally  eff„cti^ely.  lb-  most  liappilv  pointed  out  his 
i'lconsistency  m  praisinc.  the  'Hebrew  ra<rs  •  of  the  old 
h-vangehcal  b<-liets  when  seen  in  Cromwell  and  his 
-,^enerals,  and  not  biMiie  willin.e  to  let  them  sti!!  --r..-.-. 
i.T    humble    folk    in    his    own    day.      His    tone    here    is 


i 
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sin^ul.irly    liki;    th.it    of    Tennyson's    well-known    lines, 
hi-'ginrn'ng  ; 

l.ca\L'  tlioii  thv-  sister  when  >ln.' jirays. 

"  \\  e  may  be  well  cont<Mn,"  iMt/.Cierald  writes,  "even 
to  sutler  some  absunlitic.  m  the  I<'orm  if  the  Spirit  does 
well  on  th--  whole."  \hi  u()uld  probably  have  agreed 
with  much  ol  Irnnysons  "  Akbar  s  Dream,  '  which  he 
did  not  live  to  read.  l-'or  the  tenets  of  •'  Omar,'  "  The 
Mahometan  Blackgiiaril,"  must  not  be  tak(;n  as  re[)re- 
senting  the  whole  of  Fil/Gerald's  philosophy,  any  more 
than  his  eccentricities  and  negligent  habits  must  be 
taken  as  a  complet(-  expression  of  his  life. 

Too  exclusive  attention  has  i^een  paid  to  both. 
Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  on-  of  the  few  surviving  friends  who 
knew  him  really  wH,  speak.,  justly  of  •"the  exaggerate.! 
stories  ot  his  slovenliness  and  his  idleues.s,"  and  "  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  been  made  responsible  for  all  the 
oddities  of  his  family.'  "livery  tale,"  he  says,  "that 
may  be  true  of  som*;  of  his  kin,  is  f  ithered  upon  him.  ' 

And  FitzC.Tald's  own  Preface  to  his  translation  of 
(^W(^r  shows  what  his  real  moral  and  religious  attitiide 
toward  the  Kulhuyat  was.  He  felt  bound,"  so  far  as  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  wmi,  to  pres.-nt  it  faithfully,  if  not 
literally;  but  he  speaks  very  gr.ively  of  it.  "The 
(|uatrains  h^re  selected,"  he  writes  in  the  Pn-face,  "  are 
strung  into  something  of  an  i;clogue,  with  perhaps  a  less 
than  <-iiual  pro])ortion  i)f  th.  -Drink  and  mak<;  nu.Trv  ' 
which  (geiuiine  nr  not),  recurs  ov.t  Ire.iuenlly  in  the 
original,  l-ither  uay,  th.-  r.sult  is  sad  enough,  saddest 
perhaps  when  most  ostentatiously  merry,  more  apt  to 
move  sorrow  than  .\nger  tow.ird  the  old  lenuuaker,  who. 
alter  vamly  .ud.-.ivouring  to  unshackle  his  steps  Irom 
Destuiy  and  to  catch  sonv  auth.-niie  Giimpsi;  o\ 
To-MuKkow,  fell  back  up.)n  'Io-dav  (which  has  out- 
lived -so  many  To-morrows')  as   th<-  only  ground  he  got 
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to  stand  upon,  '  owcvcr  momentarily  slipping  from  under 
his  I'"eet." 

The  truth  is,  Old  I-itz's  foibles,  and  indeed  his  faults, 
uen;  only  too  patent  to  others  and  to  himself.  But  if 
;,'.w/7;/r  c  soais  holds  good,  ("arlyle  an.d  Tennyson  and 
Ihackeray,  Sjjedding,  Thompson,  the  Cowells.  and 
Mrs.  Kemble,  the  friends  of  his  whol.-  lifetime,  Lowell 
and  C.  E.  Norton,  those  of  his  later  years,  may  be 
permitted  to  outweigh  his  at  tinu's  too  tolerant  cultivation 
and  indulgence  ol  his  burly  Viking,.  Tennyson's 
relation  to  him  was  summed  up  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
bn-derick  Pollock  which  Dr.  Aldis  WTight  cpiotes,  but 
which  may  fitly  h(-re  hr  quot.^d  again  .  -  I  had  no  truer 
Iriend  ;  he  was  one  of  the  kindliest  of  men.  and  1  have 
never  known  one  of  so  (me  and  d.'lic.    e  a  wit." 

I  hese  words,  with  Tennyson's  poetic  picture  alreadv 
quoted,  with  Carlyle's  epithets,  '  innoc-nt.  /'<7r  nicnt'c, 
Mltra-modest,'  with  his  mvn  writings  taken  as  a  whole 
and  not  C);;,v;ya\jne,  esp.cially  his  Letters,  may  lie  left  to 
speak  for  him  in  life  and  in  death,  these  and  t'heepitai 
which  he  asked  to  have  placed  u|.on  his  gravestone  : 

'■  Ii  IS  II,'  that  iiatli  niadj  ur,  and  no:  wr  ourselves.'' 
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sc^Mi".   ki-:c()i.i.i:(  rioxs  oi- 
'ri:x\\-s()\  s   r.M.K   iuom  i,s;!,,  to  1853 

[Many  mine  wctl-  in  a  N-.tiliook.  whiil.  I  h.ivc  n,,w  lo,t.-  K.  I',  (i.] 

liy  KnvvAKii   I'li/Ci  KAi  1) 

((Jiven  10  H;ill.un  Ion!    reiiiijsDn ') 

(Rkstin(;  on  our  o.irs  one  calm  d.u  on  W'iiul.rmcn-, 
whiilKT  we  had  L^one  tor  a  week  troin  dt.ar  Speddirig's 
Min-hous(-  at  the-  t,-nd  of  .M,.y  1S35.  rL'sliii-  on  our  o.irs, 
and  lookin-  inio  ilie  lake  (|uite  iniruttlt-d  and  clear,  he 
quoted  Ironi  the  line,-,  h<-  !iad  LiteK  read  us  Ironi  the 
MS.  of"  Morle  d'Anhi;--"  .dn.ut  the  lonely  lady  of  thi' 
Lake  and   l-'xcalihui. ) 

Nine  d.ivs  she  wrought  it,  sittin-  all  alone 
Upon  the  Iiiddcn  bases  of  the  Hills. 

"  i\'((t  had  that,   hit/,  is  it  ':'" 

(One  smnnuT  .lay  looking  from  Kicimiond  ^".[.ir  and 
(iarte:r.) 

"  1  love  those  wood.^  that  g(.  f-lnmphing  down  to  the 
nver.  ' 

•'. Somehow  v.uer  is  the  eleim  lU  which  I  love  best  of 
all  the  four.  '  (He  was  p.ission.iK  ly  fond  of  the  sea  and 
ol  bahbling  lirooks.  —  h'.D.) 

■■Some  one  says  that  n-.thing  strikes  one  nio-f  on 
r.turnin<r  from  the  Continent  than  the  look  of  our 
r.nglish  country    towns.      Ilotises  not  .so   big,  nor  such 

'  [Some  of  these  sa>ings  api.o.iriHl  in  my  Memoir  oi  my  fathtr.  — tlii.] 
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rows  of  ihtMU  as  aljro.ul  ;  hut  each  house,  iittle  or  bit;, 
ilistiucr  from  oik'  ancuher,  each  man's  castle,  built  accoal- 
nvj^  to  his  own  means  and  f.uicy,  .uul  so  in(hcaiin<;  the 
i.ngh'shinan's  inilividual  humour. 

"I  have  been  two  <la\  s  abroad-  no  further  than 
Houlogne  this  tiuK^,  but  1  am  struck  as  aiwavs  on 
fturninL;-  from  l-'rance  with  thtr  look  of  (rood  sense  in 
the  L()nch)n  people.'' 

(Standing  ],efore  a  Madonna,  by  Murillo.  at  the 
Dulwich  (iallery-  her  eves  fi.\(;d  on  you.) 

"  \  es  but  thi\  seem  to  look  at  something  beyond  — 
beyond  ll  ;  Actual  into  Aiistraction.  I  have  seen  that  in 
a  humai.  ,.i((  .  '  (1,  \'..  l-\  (].,  have  seen  it  in  ///.v.  Some 
American  spoke  of  the  same  in  W'onlsworth.  ]  suppose 
;l  may  be  so  with  .dl  J'oc/s.) 


1S50 

"  When  I  was  sit.mg  by  the  banks  of  Doon— I  don't 
■^now  why  I  wasn't  in  the  least  spoony— not  thinking 
'f  liurns  (but  of  the  lapsing  of  the  Ages)—  when  all  of  a 
suddi'ii  1  gave  way  to  a  passion  of  tears.  " 

••  I  one  day  hurled  a  great  iron  bar  over  a  h.iystack. 
Two  bumpkins  who  stood  by  said  there  was  no  one  in 
the  two   parishes   who  could   do   it.      I    was   then   about 


!d  carry  his  mother's  pony  round 


iwenty-five.'       (He  cou 

ihf  dinner-table. — \L  V.  G.) 

The  Sea  at  Mablcthorpe  is  the  grandest  I  know, 
except  perhaps  at  Land's  ImuI."  ('J'hat  is  as  he  after- 
wards e.xplained  to  me  in  a  letter.) 

"Thackeray  is  the  belter  artist,  Dickens  the  imore 
attiuentj  Genius.  Ibj,  like  llo-arih,  has  the  moral 
sublime  sometimes  :  but  not  the  ideal  sublime.  Perhaps 
I  seem  talking  nonsense;  1  mean  Hogarth  could  not 
conceive  ;.i  Apollo  or  a  Jupiter.  '  (Or  Sigismunda.— 
1-.  v.  G.)     "  1  think  Hogarth  greater  than  Dicken.s." 
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(l.ookiiiL,^  It  an  riv^raviiiL,-^  of  tin-  Sistiiu:  Madonna  in 
which  (jnly  SIk:  and  the  Chilil,  I  tiiink.  were  rL'i)rcst-nted.) 

"  Perhaps  finer  than  the  uhnir  composition  in  so  far 
as  one's  eyes  are  mon-  i  oni  '  iitraiei  on  the  subject.  Th<- 
i„.hiKl  seems  to  me  the  t"iirtiie.-,t  result  of  human  <nt.  His 
attitude  is  tliat  ot  a  man — his  c^  iiitenance  a  Jupiter's — 
perhaps  ra'her  too  much  so.  " 

(He   afterwards   said    (iSsjjtiiat    his  own    httle  hov 
iiallam.    explained    the    expression    of    Raffacdle's.      II. 
s;iid  he  th.oui_;nt  he  had    known    Ralfielle  Ijrfon'    he  weiu 
to    Italy       hat   not     Michael    AuljcIo  -   not  onh'   .St  itues 
and    I'Vescoes,  hut  some   picture  (I   think)  of  a  Mtdonna 
"•-''''^^'-:i'\^'  ■!  ton  of  a  Child  over  her  .Shoulder.'  ) 


.Scaford  :    I)ecemlier  27th    jSih,   iS^2 

Haliies  delight  in  iieiuL'  mo\-ed  to  and  from  any- 
tb.ini;  :  that  is  amusement  to  them.  Wliat  a  Life  of 
Wonder  e\iTy  ohiect  new.  Tlds  morniuL;  he  (his  own 
little  hoy)  worshijip'd  the  l!etl-[jo.^t  when  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  li;_;hted  on  it." 

"  1  am  afraitl  of  him.  It  ii  a  Man.  I'abt's  have  an 
(wpression  ot  orrandeur  that  ihiidren  lose.  I  used  to 
think  that  the  olil  Painters  o\irdid  the  l'^xpres.,ion  and 
Dignity  of  their  inf.mt  Christs  :   hut  I  see  they  did  not." 

"1  was  struck  at  the  I  )nke's  ( Widlin^ton's)  h'unerai 
with  the  icjok  1)1  soher  .Manhood  and  llunianitv  in  the 
British  .Soldiers.  " 

(Of  Laurence's  ch.dk  dr.iwing  of s  head — "ratht  r 

diplomatic  than  inhuman" — he  said  in  fun.  —  E.  F.  G.) 


BriL;luon,   iS5j    1^53 

"The  fines'.  Sea  I  have  seen  is  at  V'alentia  (Ireland), 
without  any  wind  and  seemingly  without  a  Wave,  uut 
with  tile  momentum  of  the  Atlantic  behind  it,  it  dashes 
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up  into  foam     blue   diainoncl    it   looked   like— all   along 
the  rocks— like  ehosts  playing  ,it  Hide  and  Seek." 
(At  somr  other  time  on  the  same  subject. ) 
"  Whi  .1  I  WHS  in  Cornwall  it  nad  blown  a  storm  of 
wind  and  ruin  for  days — all  of  a  su.^  len  fell   into  perfei  t 
calm  ;    I    was  a  little  inland  of  the  cliffs,  when,   after  a 
>l),icr  of  perfect  silence,  a  lonj.[  roll  of  Thunder — from 
some  wave  rushing  into  a  ca\ern,  I   suppose — came  up 
from  the  Distance  and  died  away       I  never /t//  Silence 
iik'.   that. 

"  T/iis"  (lo  ing  from  Brighton  I'ler)  "is  not  a  grand 
sea:  only  an  angry  curt  sea.  It  seems  to  s/in'c/;  as  it 
recoils  with  'ts  pebbles  along  the  beach." 

•    I'h.    l-larth  has  light  of  her  owi     -so  has  \'enus — 
perhaps  all  the  other  Planets     electrical  li^^ht,  or  what  we 
call  .-Xurora.      The  light  edge  of  the  dark  hemisphere  of 
till-  moon — the  '  okl  Moon  in  the  nc-w  Moon's  arms.' 
"  Nay,  they  say  she  has  no  atmospheie  at  all.  ' 
I  I  do  not  remember  when  this  was  said,  nor  whether 
I    i   ive  exactly  set   it  down  ;    therefore  must  not   make 
A     r.   answe-rable   for  what   he  did   not  say,  or  for  what 
itier-tliscovery    may    ha-.e    caused    him   10    unsav.      He 
had   a   poweiiul   brain    for    Physics  as   for  the   Ideal.      I 
remember  his  noticing  that  the  forward-bendmg  horns 
of  some  built-up  mammal  Ip   tl  ■■  British  Mu.seum  would 
nevr     force     its     way     through     jungle,     etc.,     and     I 
observed  on    an   after-visit  that  they   had  been    altered 
accordingly.) 

"Sometimes  I  think  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  'mer 
liian  his  Plays — which  is  of  couise  absurd.  P'or  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  Plays  that  makes  the  Sonnets  so  fine." 
"  Do  you  think  the  Artisf  ever  feels  ;■  lisfietl  with  his 
Song.?  Not  with  iht:  Whole.  1  think;  but  perhaps  the 
e.xpression  of  jiarts." 

(Standing  one  day  with  him  looking  at  two  bests 

one  ot    Dante,  tin-  other  of  Cioethe,  in  a    1  omlon   shop, 
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1  asked,  "  W  ti.il  is  waiuir;  to  make  Civx^the  s  as   fint;  as 
the  other's  ?"  ) 

'  Thr  Divine."  ("Eelcl  sci  (1<t  Mensch  "  \sas  a 
pncin    in    wliich    he    thought    he    found    "The    l)i\ine.  ' 

(TakinL;  u[)  ami  readini;  sconie  luunher  of  /\>tiUnnis 
at  my  lodcjiiiLC.)      "  It's  dehcious — it's  so  mature.  " 

[Oi  Richardson's  C/an'ssa.  etc.)  "  I  Io\  i-  those  i:;Teat, 
still  I5ooks." 

"What  is  it  in  I)r\den  .^  I  alwavs  feel  that  he  is 
j.;reater  than  his  works  "  ('rhouy;h  he  thouL^lu  much  of 
"  Theodon;  and  1  lonoria,"  and  quoted  em[ihatica!ly  : 

More  than  .i  mile  imnur^t  witliin  the  wuod. ) 

"  Two  of  the  tniest  similes  in  poe:ry  are  Mikon's- 
that  ot  the  l-l(;et  hanging  in  the  air  [Paradise  Lost),  and 
the  L,niii])ouder  like  'So  started  up  in  his  foul  shape 
the  iMeiid.'  (W'liich  latter  .\.  T.  used  to  enact  with 
j,'riin  humour,  from  the  crouchini;  of  the  Toad  tc  the 
E\i)losion.)  Say  what  you  please,  I  feel  certain  that 
.Milton  after  Pi  ath  shot  up  into  some  i^rim  Archangel." 
N.Jk'Wi^  used  in  earlier  days  to  do  the  sun  coming 
out  from  a  cloud,  and  returninL(  into  one  asjjain,  with  a 
gradual  opening  and  shutting  of  eyes  and  lips,  etc.  .\nd, 
with  a  great  lluffing  up  of  his  hair  into  full  wig,  and 
elevation  of  cravat  and  collar,  George  the  1-ourlh  in  as 
comical  and  wonderful  a  way.) 

"  I  could  not  read  through  /'a/iinriii  of  /:)io/ai!ii.  nor 
A»iaihs  of  daul,  or  ;uiy  of  those  old  romances  —  not 
even  '  .Morie  (''Arthur,'  though  with  so  many  tiiKj  things 
in  it  —  liut  all  strung  together  without  .\rt." 

Old  llallam  h,id  been  speaking  of  .Shakespe.ire  as 
the  greatest  of  m.-n,  etc.  A.  I".  "  Well,  he  was  the  Man 
one  would  have  wished  to  introduce  to  another  Planet 
as  a  sample  of  our  kind.' 

A/>ro/>os     of    physical     stature',     .\.      T.     h.id     been 
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iiuticint;  how  srn.ill  (iui/ot  looked  beside  oKl  llallani 
(wheii  h(;  wejit  with  Ciiiizot.  Hallain,  and  Macaulay  over 
'he  Houses  of  l*ai  liainent.- -I'll*.). 

"  I  was  skatinii;  one  day  at  tull  sv.inor  and  came  clash 
against  a  man  of  my  own  stature  wh(j  was  <;oinjT^  at  the 
same.  We  both  teil  asunder — got  up -and  /auo/ied. 
llad  we  l)een  short  men  we  might  have  resented." 

(I  i)l.u'ied  some  one  lor  swt'aring  at  the  servant  '^irl 
la  a  lodging.)  "1  don't  know  if  women  don't  likt;  it 
tr'i.ii  men:  they  think  it  sIkjws  \"igour."  (Xot  that  he 
e\er  did  so  himself.) 

1  here   is  a  want   of  central  dignity  about   liini — he 
excuses  himself,  etc.  ' 

"  Most  great  men  write  terse  hands." 
I  like  those   old   X'.irionim   Classics — all  the    Notes 
ni  k{j  the  Te.xt  look  precious.  " 

(Of  some  dogmatic  summary.)  "That  is  the  cjuick 
decision  of  a  miml  that  sees  half  the  trull..  " 
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r.y   Lahv   KiTiMit. 

.  .  .  \ov  ask  inc  what  1  can  n-iin-mlHr  of  vour  I'athcr 
and  of  mine  in  early  days.  1  sccni  to  ^-ao:,'  more  than  I 
actually  n'nienil)f;r.    .   .    . 

In  lookiuL;  ovc.t  okl  k-ttcs  and  papers,  I  have  found 
very  few  ineniions  i4  th'-  many  actual  meetings  between 
them,  though  attain  and  again  the  Tori  s  name  is  (jiioti-tl 
and  recorded,  nor  can  I  recall  the  lime  when  I  (hd  hot 
hear  it  spoken  of  with  trust  and  admiring  regard.  To 
this  day  we  po.ssess  "  The  Ua}'  Dream,"  copied  out  from 
beginning  io  end  in  my  l-'ather'-S  writing. 

He  was  about  twenty  years  of  .ige  \vhen  (Mie  da)-,  in 
^^ay  1^3 J,  he  wrote  tlown  in  his  diarv  : 

Kcmblc  and  llailarp  sat  here  tor  an  h(;ur.  Kcau  la 
article  in  />'/(/(X-:iW(/  abou,  \.  'rennsson,  .ihu-ini:^  Ilallaiii  for 
his  cssa)-  in   77it-  Eiii^lislDiiiiti. 

Then  again    .    .    . 

Kcmbk-  read  inc  some  very  btautiful  vcr.scs  of  Teiin_\\-,i)n's. 

And  again  : 

l-"oiind  tliat  W.  and  I  did  not  at  ail  a.cjrce  aboui  Tcnny.son. 
J5.  1-  a  clcvci  fellow  neverth-lcss,  and  makes  money  by 
magazine  urilinjj,  in  wliidi  I  siu.uki  much  desire  to  foUuw  kis 
cxamijk'. 

Alter  my  Father's  marriage,  when  hr  was  h'ving  in 
Coram  Street,  Tennyson  ami  b'it/ruTaki  both  cmie  to 
see   hnn  there.      In  an    old    letter   of  my    mother's    she 
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and  iii\-  sittiiiL^  at 
the  table  beside  her  in  a  tall  chair  and  with  a  new 
pinatore  for  th--  occasion.  l''!t/tJ<;rald,  1  think,  also 
spoke  of  one  of  ilusr  nicctinus,  and  of  my  I-'athcr 
e.xclaiminp  suddrnly,  "  My  dear  Alfred,  vou  do  talk 
d well." 

As  we  L^rew  up,  the  Tennyson  books  were  a  part  of 
our  household  life.  I  can  especially  remember  one 
\()liMne  which  canii',  out  when  I  was  a  little  s^rjrl  and 
which  my  l'"ath(;r  li'tit  to  a  friend,  and  I  also  renumber 
his  laui;^diing  vexation  and  annoyance  when  she  returned 
the  book  all  sconxl  and  defaced  with  absurd  notes  and 
in  irks  ot  e.\clamation  e\-erywh(;re. 

I  once  publishetl  an  article  in  an  American  magazine 
Iron-i  which  I  venture  to  quote  a  passage  which  tells  of 
one  of  the  early  meetiuLjs  : 

I  can  remember  vac^iieiy,  on  one  occasion  throiip;h  a  cloud  of 
sinokc,  lookiiiL);  across  a  darkening;  room  at  the  noble,  <;rave 
licid  of  the  I'oet  Laureate.  He  was  sittin^^  with  my  I'"ather 
in  the  twih'j^ht  afujr  .some  family  meal  in  the  old  house 
in  Kensint^'ton  :  it  was  Tennyson  himself  who  afterwards 
rcinimk-d  nie  how  upon  this  occasion,  while  m\-  I-'athcr  was 
speaking,  my  little  sister  looked  up  suddenly  from  the  book 
over  which  she  had  be(?n  absorbed,  sayinj;,  in  her  sweet  chikiish 
voice,  "  Papa,  why  do  you  not  write  books  like  Xu/iolas 
NiM-fiy?''  Then  .iLjain,  I  seem  to  hear  acrcss  that  same 
familiar  table,  voices,  u-ithout  shajjc  or  name,  talking,'  and 
toUin;:^  each  ctlier  that  Mr.  Tennyson  was  marriLd,  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  been  met  walkin^^  on  the  ter-'ace  at  CIcv<Hlon 
Court,  and  then  the  clouds  descend  ai;ain,  e.\cept,  indeed,  that 
I  can  still  sec  my  Father  ridint;  off  on  his  brown  cob  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tenn\--on's  house  at  Twickenham  to  attend  the 
christenin.i;  of  llallam  their  iMdest  s m. 


1  Icing  thou.^cli'cs,  when  men,  such,  as  these  two  men, 
a{)preciate  each  others  'vork,  they  Iip.ow,  with  their  great 
instinct  h)r  truth  and  tlirectness,  what  to  admire — smaller 
people  are  apt  to  ailmire  the  men  rather  than  the  work. 
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When   'I'ciinyson  and  my   l'".uh(T  met,  it   was  as  uhm 
kni^'hts  meet  in  the  tlcltl. 

ildw  my  I'atlur  appreciated  the  laylls  will  lie  seen 
trom  the  lollowini:  letter,  wliich  camt;  .is  an  answer  to 
his  (jwn  ;  ' 

F\KKINC.KORr),    l.W. 

Mv  I'lAi,  Thai  Kl  KAV  Siioulcl  1  I  K)t  h;u-c  answered  you 
crc  tliis  'jth  (,t  Noveiiibcr  I  surely  ;  wliat  excuse — none  that  I 
kiunv  of;  except  imlLctl  that  perhaps  your  very  generosity — 
boundlessness  of  apjircnai  matie  me  in  a  measure  shame- 
faced. I  cou'.d  scarcely  accept  it,  beini;,  I  fancy,  a  moc.est 
man  and  always  more  or  less  doubtful  of  my  «jwn  efforts  in 
any  line,  but  I  may  tell  \  u  that  your  little  note  j,'ave  mc 
more  i)leasure  than  all  liie  journals  and  monthlies  and 
(luarterlies  which  have  come  acmss  me,  not  so  imich  from 
bein;4  the  Great  X  ivclist,  1  hope,  as  from  your  bein;,;  my  i;ood 
old  friend-  (ir  perhaps  of  your  being  both  of  tliese  in  one. 
\\  ell— let  it  be.  I  have  bee;  r.insacking  all  sorts  of  old 
albums  and  scrap-b(ji)k-,  but  cannot  find  anjthinfj  worthy 
sending  you.  Unfortunately,  before  your  letter  arrived,  I 
h.id  agreed  to  give  Macmillan  the  only  available  jxjem 
I  had  by  me.  I  don't  think  he  would  have  got  it  (for  I 
ilislike  publishing  in  magazines),  except  that  he  had  come  to 
visit  mc  in  my  i>l,md,  and  was  sitting  and  blowing  his  weed 
z  is- a- vis.   .   .   . 

Whenever  you  feel  ycur  brains  as  "the  remainder  biscuit," 
or  indeed  whenever  )  ou  will,  come  over  to  me  and  take  a 
blow  on  these  downs  whero  the  air,  as  Keats  said,  "  is  worth 
sixpence  a  pint,"  and  bring  _\i)ur  girls  too.    -  Yours  always, 

.■\.    Tl.NN\.sON. 


I  cm  remember  all  niy  l-"ather's  pleasure  when  Alfred 
Tennyson  oavc  him  "'ritiionus"  for  one  of  the  early 
nunibL-rs  of  the  Conihil/  Ma;:^a:nic. 

He  was  once  at  Farrin^'ford,  but  this  was  before  the 
time  of  the  Corn'nill. 

I-'rorn  America,  wIutc  people  ston-  their  kindiv 
records   and   trom    wlience   so   many   ec.ioe.s  of  the    p.ist 

'   Soc  Ti  liny  on.  a  Mimcir,  hy  hii  Sen,  \.  373. 
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arc  apt  to  ntach  us  a^ain, — some  in  worthy,  anil  sonv.  I 
t<-ar,  in  less  worthy  voices,  -I  have  received  from  lime 
to  time,  the  j;ift  of  an  hour  Irom  the  past,  viviil  and 
unalloyed.  ( )nc  day  in  the  Cititury  maga/iiir,  1  came 
u[)()n  a  pai^e  which  retold  for  me  the  whole  story  of  a 
li,ip[jy  hour  and  of  my  I'athcr's  affectionate  regard  for 
that  chiv.iirous  .\ni(ii(  ,m,  H.iyaril  Taylor,  who  came  to 
.'•I-  him,  ,uid  tor  wluMn  he  hid  wisheil  to  do  his  best, 
liy  sending  him  to  l-'.irringford.  All  this  came  back  td 
inr  when  .Mired  Tennyson's  letter  was  reproduced  in  the 
Century,  his  tharming  answer  to  niy  I'"ather,  and  my 
lather'.s  own  iioti;  in  ihe  margin.  .  .  .  liayard  Taylor 
him.self  has  [ml  the  date  to  it  ill  June  1857. 
^iy  1'"  ithcr  writes  to  ISayanl    T  lylor  : 

Mv  |ii;.\k  H.  'I'.- -I  was  su  busy  yesterday  that  1  ould 
n(jt  keep  my  a_;.,'rccablc'  ajjpoiiUmcnt  with  Thompson,  anii  am 
^.jKid  I  didn't  fetch  you  to  Greenwicli.  Here's  a  note  which 
concern.s  you  and  I  am  ever  yours,  W.    .M.    1". 

Tlie  letter  from  I,ord  'Tennvson  runs  as  follows: 

l-AKi;iNC,lcikii,    !.\V. 

.M\  MAR  Tll.M  KI;ran — \'our  American  frienil  and  poet- 
ti:ivellcr  has  never  arrived  ;  he  has,  1  suppose,  chan;4ed  liis 
mind.  1  am  sure  I  -houki  have  been  very  ,L;lad  to  see  liim,  for 
i!i\-  castle  was  never  )(t  barricaded  aiui  ciitrenclied  ai^ainst 
;.;uud  felk)ws.  I  write  now,  this  tiine  to  say  that  after  the  .^utli 
I  shall  not  be  here. 

My  best  remembrances  tc  your  dauc;iiters,  whom  i  ha\e 
twice  seen,  once  as  little  girls,  and  a<;a!n  a  year  or  so  back. — 
■^'ours  ever,  .\.   TkN'NV.son. 


the 


Afterwards  Bavard  Tavlor  found  his  wav  to  Farring- 

ford,  and  he  h;'S  written  a  happy  accoimt  of  the  visit.' 

I  hardly  kiunv  whether  or  not  to  give  tl-e  record  of  a 
meeting  which  I  myself  remember.      Once  after  a  long 

'  .See  Tennyson :  a  .Memoir,  by  his  Son,  y.   55J. 
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visit  to  Freshwater  I   returned  Iiumc  to   Palace  Green, 
and  hearing  that   Alfred   Tennyson    had   come  up  soon 
after   to   stay   for  a  few  days  at   Little   Holland    House 
close  by,  1    told   my  Father,  and  tor  ;thrT  we  planned  a 
visit,  to  which  I  c.ii^rerly  looked  foruard,  with  much  pride 
and   youthful  excitement.      It   was  not   far  to  walk,   the 
hi,i,rh    road    leads    straii^^ht    to    Holland     House,    in    the 
grounds    of   which    Little    Holland     House    then    stoou 
among  the  trees.      Mr.    and    Mrs.    Prinsep   were    livino 
there  and    .Mr.    Walts.      When   we   reached   the    House 
and   were   l.'t   in.   we  saw  Mr.   Watts   in   his  studio;  he 
seemed  to  hesitate  to  admit  us  ;    then  came  the  Ladies. 
Mr.    Tennyson    wis    upstairs,    we    were    told,    not    well. 
He  had  hurt  his  shin.      "He   did   not  wish  tor  visitors, 
nevertheless  certainly  we  were  to  go  up,"  they  said,  and 
we  mounted   into   a  side  wing  by  some   narrow  staircase 
and    came    to    a    door,    by    which    cans    of   w.ater   wen- 
standing  in  a  row.      As  w.-  entered,  a  man-servant  came 
out  of  the  little  room. 

^  Tennyson    w.is   sitting   in    a   chair   with  his   leg   up, 
evidently  ill  ami  out  of  ..pirits. 

"  f  am  sorry  to  fmd  you  laid  up,"  said  my  Father. 
■•  They    insisted    upon     my    seeing     the    doctor    for 
my    leg,"  .said    Alfred,    "and    he   prescribed    cold    w.iter 
dressing." 

"Yes,"  said  my  b'ather,  "  there  s  nothing  like  it,  I 
have  tried  it  myself." 

And  then  no  morel  Xo  high  conversation -no 
quotations— no  recollections.  Aft.r  a  minute  or  two  of 
silence  we  came  away.  My  tall  bather  tramped  down 
the  httle  wooden  staircase  followed  by  ,i  bitterly  dis- 
appointed audience. 


W  h(;n  I  was  writing  that  same  magazine  article 
irom  which  I  have  already  given  an  extract,  I  asked 
Edward     1-itzGerald    if    he    could    help    me,    and    if    I 
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Oj 


might     quote 
l-Aiphraiior  : 


;m\- 


thiiv     from     his     letters     and     iroiii 


"Mv  IiKAKAnni  RlTcmi." — Mr.  iMt.-GeraUl  wrote — ''Vour 
letter  found  me  at  Aldbur-h  on  our  coast  where  I  come  to  hear 
my  old  sea  talk  to  mc,  a-  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  to 
get  a  blow  out  on  his  back.  Pray  (juotc  anythin;^  you  please, 
provided  with  Alfred's  permission  and  no  compliments  to  the 
author. 

"  I  do  not  thiiik  my  tanfaron  about  him  would  be  of  an_\- 
such  service  as  you  suppose  ;  stranj,^ers  usually  take  all  that  a« 
the  flourish  of  a  friendly  adviser,  and  would  rather  have  some 
fact.s,  such  as  that  perhaps  of  his  words  about  the  Raphael  and 
the  little  Ilallam's  worshij)  of  the  bed-post.'  I  suppose  it  was 
in  1S52  at  Seaford  near  Brighton.  I  can  swear  absolutely 
and  can  now  hear  antl  see  him  as  he  said  i.  ;  so  don't  let  him 
pretend  to  gainsay  o--  modify  that,  whether  he  ma)-  choose  to 
have  it  quoted  or  not. 

"Ah,  I  have  often  thoui^ht  that  I  mi;:;ht  have  done  some 
good  service  if  1  had  kept  to  him  and  followed  him  and 
noted  the  tine  true  things  which  fell  from  his  lips  on  every 
subject,  practical  or  aesthetic,  as  they  call  it. 

"Bayard  Taylor,  in  some  essays  lately  published,  uuotes 
your  Father  saying  that  Tennyson  was  the  wisest  man  he 
knew — which,  by  the  way,  would  tell  more  in  America  than 
all  I  could  write  or  sa\-. 

■'Vour  finding  it  hard  to  make  an  article  about  .\.  T.  will 
excuse  my  inability  to  help  \-ou,  as  }-ou  asked,  I  did  not 
know  (as  'n  the  case  of  your  F.ithcr  also)  where  to  begin  or 
how  to  "-o  on  without  a  beginning, — 1*1  ver  \-ours, 

E.    V.  G." 

In  1863,  just  aftiT  our  l^itlier's  death,  my  sister  uiul 
I  came  to  l'"resh\vatcr.  ll  seemed  to  us  that  perhaps 
there  more  than  anywhere  (;lse  we  might  hnd  some  gleam 
of  the  lieht  of  our  home,  with  the  friend  who  had  known 
him  and  belonged  to  his  lile  and  whom  he  trusted. 

We  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  bitter 
weather,     the     snow     Iving     uii'in     the     ground.       Mrs. 


m 


'   "I  svippose  the  worship  of  wonder,  such  as  1  have  hearil  i^rown-up  cIuMilII 
U'lt  (.f  .It  t'r«t  ^'..jht  of  the  Alps." — Eiithranci;  I  ij-  E.  V.  <■. 
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Cameron  had  Ilmu  us  a  cottage,  and  the  fires  vvere 
already  burning,  and  as  we  rested  aimlessly  in  the 
twilight,  we  seemed  aware  of  a  tall  figure  standing  in 
the  Window,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  cloak,  with  a  broad- 
hri mined  hat.  This  was  Tennyson,  who  had  walked 
tlown  to  see  us  in  silent  sympathy. 


ill 
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TU    W.   C.    MACREADV 


1S51 

l-AkKWELL,  Macrcady,  since  to-night  we  part  ; 
I'"ull-handcd  thunders  often  have  confessed 
Thy  power,  well-used  to  move;  the  public  bre.ist. 

\\  e  ihank  thee  with  our  voice,  and  from  the  heart. 

I'arewell,  Macready,  since  this  nit^ht  we  part. 

Go,  take  thine  honours  home  ;  rank  with  tlie  best, 
Garrick  and  statelier  Kemble,  and  the  rest 

'.\  ho  made  a  nation  purer  throu,ij;h  their  art. 

Thine  is  it  that  our  drama  did  not  die, 

Xo""  tlicker  down  to  brainless  pantomime. 

And  those  gi't  gauds  men-childn.-n  swarm  to  see. 

Farewell,  Alacready  ;   moral,  grav(;,  sublime  ; 

Our  Shakespeare's  bland  and  universal  eye 

Dwells  pleased,  through  twice  a  hundred  years,  on 
ihee. 


I  i 


'If ' , 
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TO    THE    REV.    P.    D.    MAURICE 


Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 
Godfather,  come  and  see  your  boy  : 

Your  presence  will  be  sun  in  \.inter. 
Making  the  little  one  leap  for  joy. 

For,  being  of  that  honest  few, 
W  ho  give  ihe  Fiend  himseli  his  due, 
'57 
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Should  eight\ -thousiiiul  college-councils 
Thunder  "  An.uhrina,"  friend,  at  y<ui; 

Should  all  our  churrhmcii  foam  in  spite 
At  you,  so  careful  of  the  ri-ht, 

\  ft  oiu;  lay-hearth  would  give  you  welcome 
(Take  it  ami  come)  to  the  Isle  of  Winht  ; 

\\  here,  tar  Irom  noise  and  sinok(.'  of  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  filling  l.rown 

All  round  a  careless-order'tl  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  nohle  down. 

\oulI  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine. 
Hut  honest  talk  and  \sholesoine  \sine. 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Ciarrulous  under  a  roof  of  |)ine  : 

I'"or  groves  (;f  pine  on  eith<-r  hami, 
To  lireak  the  blast  of  wiiuer.  st.uid  : 

And  further  on,  the  ho.iry  Ch.mnel 
Tumbles  a  billow  on  chalk  and  s.md  ; 

Where,  if  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep. 

And  on  thro'  zones  of  li-ht  and  shadow 
Glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep. 

We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin  ; 

Dispute  the  claims,  arrange  the  chances  ; 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win  : 

Or  whether  war's  avensn'no:  rod 
Shall  lash  all  Europe  into  blood  : 

Till  you  should  turn  to  dearer  matters. 
Dear  to  ihe  man  that  is  dear  to  God  ; 
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1  low  liusl  ti)  hil|.  u\i;  slcnd'^r  slnrt-, 
1  Inu  ineml  the  dwellings,  of  tlu'  poor  ; 

How  gain  in  life,  as  life  advances, 
\'alour  and  charily  more  and  more. 

Coinc.  Maurice,  come  :   the  lawn  as  y(;t 
Is  ho.ir  with  rime,  or  spongy-wet  ; 

But  when  the  wreath  of  March  has  blossom  d, 
Crocus,  anemone,  violet, 

Or  later,  pay  ont;  visit  here, 

I'or  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear  ; 

Nor  pay  but  one,  but  come  for  many, 
Many  and  many  a  happy  year. 

/(inuitrv,  1854. 
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TO    SIR    JOHN    SIMEON 
IN  Tiir.  <;ak!ii;n   at  swainston 

Nightingales  warbled  without, 

Within  was  weeping  for  tliee  : 
Shadows  ot  three  dead  men 

Walk'd  in  the  walks  with  me. 

Shadows  of  three  dead  men  '  and  thou  wast 
one  of  the  three. 

Nightingales  sang  in  his  woods: 

The  Master  was  far  aw<iy  : 
Nightingales  warbled  .uid  sang 

Of  a  passion  liiat  lasts  but  a  day  ; 

Still  in  the  house  in  his  coffin  the  Prii'ce 
of  courtesy  lay. 

'  Artliur  Hallani,  Harry  Liialiiiiirlon,  ami  Sir  John  .Sinienn. 
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Two  dcdd  inrii  ha\c  I  kuDwn 
In  courtesy  like  to  lhc(j  : 

Two  (lead  men  have  I  loved 
With  a  love  that  ever  will  be  : 
'1  hrec;  dead  men  have  I  Icned  and  thou  ait 
last  of  the  three. 


TO  i-:i)\v.\ki)  Li:.\k,  ox  ms    ir.wi.ls  in 

oui:i:cK 

Illyrian  woodlands,  echoini^  falls 
Ol  water,  sheets  of  summer  L,dass, 
The  lonij  divine  I'eneian  pass, 

The  vast  Akrokeraunian  walls, 

Tomohrit,  .\thos,  all  ttiiniLjs  fair, 
With  such  a  {-encil,  such  a  pen, 
You  shadow   forth  to  distant  men, 

I  read  and  felt  that  I  was  there  ; 

And  trust  me-  while  I  turn'd  the  page, 
And  track'd  you  still  on  classic  grountl, 
I  grew  in  gladness  till  I  found 

My  spirits  in  the  golden  age. 

For  me  the  torrent  ever  pour'd 

And  glisten'd — here  and  there  alone 
The  broad-limb'd  Gods  at  random  thrown 

B\'  touiil<iin-urns  ; — and  Xai.ids  oar'd 

A  glimmering  shoulder  under  gloom 
Of  cavern  pillars;  on  the  swell 
The  silver  lily  heaved  and  fell  ; 
And  many  a  slope  was  ricii  m  bloom 
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F"rom  him  thai  on  the  mountain  lea 
Hy  dancing  rivulets  fed  his  Hocks 
To  him  who  sat  upon  the  rocks, 

And  lluted  to  the  morning  sea. 


i6i 
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TO   THE    MASTER   OF    P.ALI.IOL 

(PROFESSOR   JOWETT) 


Dear  Master  in  our  classic  town, 
Vou,  loved  by  all  the  younger  gown 

There  at  Balliol, 
Lay  your  I'lato  for  one  minute  down. 


i 


And  read  a  Grecian  tale  re-tokl,' 
Which,  cast  in  later  Grecian  mould, 

'Juintus  Calaber 
Somewhat  la/ily  handletl  of  old  ; 


III 


And  on  this  white  midwinter  day — 
h'or  have  the  far-oft' hymns  ot  May, 

All  her  melodies. 
All  her  harmonies  ccho'd  away.'* — 


IV 

To-day,  before  you  turn  again 

To  thoughts  that  lift  the  soul  of  men 

Hear  my  cataract's 
Uow!iward  thunder  in  hollow  and  glen, 

'  '-ThL-  IJeath  of  O-.notif." 


M 
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Till,  led  by  dream   uul  vat^^ue  desire. 
I  lu;  woman,  j^lidiii^  toward  tin;  [>yrc. 

Find  h(r  wdrrior 
Stark  and  dark  in  his  funeral  lire. 


TO  nil':  dlkt:  of  arcvll 

O  Patriot  Statesman,  be  thou  wise  to  know 
The  limits  of  resistance,  and  the  bounds 
Determining  concession  ;  still  be  boUl 
Not  only  to  sliL^ht  praise  but  suffer  scorn  ; 
And  be  thy  heart  a  fortress  to  maintain 
The  day  against  the  mcmciit,  and  tlu;  \  ear 
Against  the  day  ;   thy  voice,  a  music  heard 
Thro'  all  th<;  yells  and  counter-yells  of  feud 
And  taction,  cUid  thy  will,  ,i  power  to  make 
This  ever-changing  worKl  of  circumstance. 
In  chcUiging,  chime  with  never-changing  Law. 


TO  GIFFOkl)   iv\i.(;k\\h 


Liysses,  nuu:h-e.\perienced  man, 

Whose  eyes  have  known  this  globe  of  ours, 
Her  tribes  of  men,  and  trees,  and  llowers, 

From  Conientes  lo  Japan. 

II 

To  you  that  bask  below  the  Line, 
I  soaking  here  in  winter  wet — 

'   [■■  Ulyssfs,"  thf  lilli-  irl  a    ir.miliir  .it  r-s;iy?   by  W".  ',;■.  ['al^rave,  !!r;'.!hvr  uf  my 
fathor's'devoted  frieml  Krancis  T.  I'algrave. — Kr).] 


1,, 


i 
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ours, 
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I  he  century  s  three  strong,''  eights  '  have  met 
To  draLf  me  tlouii  to  se'eiitv-iiiiie 


III 

In  sunimer  if  I  reach  my  day — 

Vo  you,  yet  young,  who  hreathc  the  bahn 
Of  summer-winters  by  the  palm 
And  orange  grove  of  Paraguay, 

IV 

I  tolvraiu  of  the  colder  time, 

Who  love  the  u  inter  woods,  to  trace 
On  paler  heavens  the  branching  grace 

Of  leatless  elm,  or  naked  lime, 


And  see  my  cedar  green,  and  there 

My  giant  ilex  keeping  l;;af 

When  frost  is  keen  and  days  are  brief — 
Or  marvel  how  in  EnLrlish  .air 


VI 

My  yucca,  which  no  winter  quells, 

Altho'  the  months  have  scarce  begun, 
Mas  push'd  toward  our  faintest  sun 

A  spike  of  half-aeconijilish'd  bells— 


VII 

( )r  watch  the  waving  pine  which  here 
The  warrior  of  Ca[)rera  set," 
A  name  that  earth  will  not  forget 
Til!  e:irth  has  roll'd  her  latest  year — 

'  1888. 

'  'iiribakli  sakl  to  mc,  .illuding  to  his  b.irren  islanj,  "  I  wUh  I  liail  your  irocs 
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VIII 


I,  once  half-crazed  for  larger  light 
On  broader  zones  beyond  the  foam, 
Hut  chaining  fancy  now  at  home 

e  (jLiarried  lKjwhs  o 


Among  ih 


f  Wight, 


r\ 


Not  less  would  yield  full  thanks  to  you 
For  your  rich  gift,  your  tale  of  lands 
I  know  not,'  your  Arabian  sands  ; 

Your  cane,  your  palm,  tree-fern,  bamboo, 


The  wealth  of  tropic  bower  and  brake  ; 

Your  Oriental  Eden-isles,  ' 

Where  man,  nor  only  Xature  smiles  ; 
\o\n-  wonder  of  the  boiling  lake  ;'* 

xi 

Phra-Chai,  the  Shadow  of  the  Best/ 
Phra-bat  '  the  step  :  your  Pontic  coast  ; 
Crag-cloister  : "  Anatolian  (ihost  ;  ' 

Hong-Kong/  Karnac,"  and  all  the  rest. 


XII 

Thro'  which  I  follow'd  line  by  line 

Your  leading  hand,  and  came,  my  friend, 
To  prize  your  various  book,  and  send 

A  gift  of  slenderer  value,  mine. 

'  The  tall- of  Xejd.  -  The  rhilii>]>ines.  ^  In  I)i>niinica. 

'  The  Sh.idow  of  the  Lord.  Tertain  nbscure  markings  on  a  rock  in  Slam,  which 
express  the  image  of  lUi(hlha  to  the  Budilliist  more  or  less  distinctly  according!tojhis 
faith  and  his  moral  worth. 

■'•  The  fcK)tsteii  of  the  Lord  on  another  rock. 

*  The  nion.aslery  of  Sumelas.  "  .\natolian  Spectre  stories. 

*  The  Three  Cities.  "  Travels  in  Kgypt. 
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TO   THE    MA  Ryu  IS    OF    DL'FFKRIX    AND 

A\-A 


At  times  our  P)ritain  cannot  rest, 

At  times  her  ,t(;ps  are  swift  and  nish 
She  moving;,  at  her  girdle  clash 

Tlie  golden  ke)s  of  Fast  and  West. 


II 


Not  swift  or  rash,  when  late  she  lent 
The  sceptres  of  her  West,  her  East, 
To  one,  that  ruling  has  increased 

Her  greatness  and  her  self-content. 


Ill 


Your  rule  has  made  the  people  lo\-c 
Their  ruler.      Your  viceregal  days 
Have  added  fulness  to  th(;  phrase 

Of  "  Gauntlet  in  the  velvet  glove." 


IV 


But  since  \our  name  will  grow  with  Tiine, 
Not  ail,  as  honouring  your  fair  fame 
Of  Statesman,  have  I  made  the  name 

A  golden  portal  to  my  rhyme  : 


ica. 

.1111,  which 

iling'tuihif 


But  more,  that  you  and  yours  may  know 
P^-om  me  ,uk1  mine,  how  dear  a  deljt 
W^e  owed  you,  and  are  owing  vet 

To  you  and  yours,  and  still  would  owe. 
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VI 

Fur  he' — your  India  was  his  I-'ate, 
And  drew  him  over  sen  to  you — 
He  fain  had  ranged  her  thro'  and  thro', 

To  serve  her  myriads  and  the  State. — 

VII 

A  soul  that,  watih'd  from  earliest  youih, 
And  on  thro'  many  a  brightening  year, 
Had  nevi;r  swt^rved  for  craft  or  fear, 

By  one  side-path,  from  simple  truth  ; 

VIII 

Who  might  have  chased  and  claspt  R(tnown 
And  caught  her  chaplet  here — and  there 
In  haunts  of  jungle-poison'd  air 

The  tlame  of  life  went  wavering  down  : 

IX 

But  t:rc,  he  left  your  fital  shore. 
And  lay  on  that  funereal  boat, 
Dying,  "  Uns[jeakable  "  he  wrote 

"Their  kindness,"  and  he  wrote  no  more  ; 

X 

And  sacrt'd  is  the  latest  word  ; 

And  now  the  Was,  the  Might-have-be-^-i, 
And  those  lone  rites  I  have  not  seen. 

And  one  drear  sound  I  have  not  heard, 


XI 


Are  dreams  that  scarce  will  let  me  be, 
Xot  there  to  bid  my  boy  farewell, 

'    Lionel  T'.nny^un. 


1 
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When  That  within  the  cotUn  fell. 
Fell — and  ilash'd  into  the  Red  Sea, 


XII 


Beneath  a  hartl  Arabian  ni()f)n 

And  alien  stars.      To  question,  why 
The  sons  before  the  fathers  die, 

Not  mine!  anil  I  niav  meet  him  soon  ; 


XIII 


IjLit  while  my  life's  late  eve  eiulures, 
Nor  settles  into  hueless  gray, 
My  memories  of  his  briefer  day 

Will  mix  with  kn'e  for  you  and  yours. 


TO   W.   E.    GLADSTONE 

We  move,  the  wheel  must  always  move, 

Xor  always  on  th(j  plain, 
And  if  we  move  to  such  a  goal 

As  Wisdom  hopes  to  gain, 
Then  you  that  drive,  and  know  your  Craft, 

Will  firmly  hold  the  rein, 
Xor  lend  an  ear  to  random  cries, 

Or  you  may  drive  in  vain, 
For  some  cry  "  Quick  "  and  some  cry  "  Slow,' 

But,  while  the  hills  remain. 
L'p  hill  "  Too-slow  '  Mill  need  the  whip, 

Down  hill  "  Too-quick,"  the  chain. 
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TO    MARY    r.OVLE 
(Dedicating  "The  Progress  of  Sjjring.") 


"  Siiriiig-tlowers  '  !      While  you  still  delay  to  take 

Your  leave  oi  Town, 
Our  elmtree's  ruddy-hearted  blossom-tlakc 

Is  tluttering  down. 

II 

Be  truer  to  your  promise.      There  '    1  heard 

Our  cuckoo  call. 
Be  needle  to  the  magnet  of  your  word, 

Nor  wait,  till  all 

ni 

Our  vernal  liloom  from  every  vale  and  pla.in 

Aiul  garden  pass, 
And  all  the  gold  from  each  laburnum  chain 

Drop  to  the  grass. 

IV 

Is  memory  with  your  Marian  gone  to  rest, 

Dead  with  th<-  dead  ? 
For  ere  she  left  us,  when  we  met,  you  prest 

My  hand,  and  said 


"  I  come  with   your  s[jring-llowers.'      You   came   not, 
friend  ; 

My  birds  would  sing. 
You  heard  not.      Take  then  this  spring-llower  I  send. 
This  song  of  spring. 
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VI 


Found  yesterday — forgott'-n  mine  own  rhyme 

By  mine  old  sell", 
As  I  shall  he  forgotten  by  old  Time, 

Laitl  on  the  shelf- 


vri 


A  rhyme  that  llovver'd  1;  jtvvixt  the  whitening  sloe 

And  kingcup  blize. 
And  more  than  half  a  Ivmdred  years  ago. 

In  rick- tire  d.ivs, 


VIII 


When  Dives  loathed  the  times,  and  paced  his  land 

In  fear  of  worse, 
And  sanguine  Laxarus  felt  a  vacant  hand 

Fill  with  /lis  purse. 


w 


IX 


h"or  lowly  minds  were  madden'd  to  the  height 

By  tonguester  tricks, 
And  onct; — I  wtdl  r(,-memt)er  that  red  'light 

When  thirty  ricks, 


% 


All  tlaming,  made  an  English  homestead  Hell — 

These  hands  of  mine 
Have  helj^t  to  pass  a  bucket  from  the  well 

Along  the  line, 


send. 


\l 


W  hen  this  bar(;  dome  had  not  begun  to  gleam 

Thro'  youthful  curls, 
And  you  were  then  a  lover's  fairv  dream, 


lie    ryrrl    r\{    rvirit-   ■ 

•  •  •  & o'^'-^  > 
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Aiul  you.  that  now  an;  lonely,  and  with  Ciri-f 

Sit  face  to  face. 
Might  find  a  tlickcring  gliniini;r  ol  rclici' 

In  change  of  [ilace. 


Mil 


What  u.->(j  to  hrood  ?   this  lif:  of  mingled  pains 

And  joys  10  nie, 
Despite  of  every  Faith  and  Creed,  remains 

The  Mystery. 


\iv 


Let  gold(;n  youth  bewail  the  friend,  the  wife, 

[•"or  ever  gone, 
lie-  dreams  of  that  long  walk  thro'  desert  life 

Without  the  one. 


XV 


The  silver  year  shoukl  cease  to  mourn  and  sigh — 

\ot  long  to  wait  — 
So  close  are  we,  dear  M;iry    von  and  I 

To  that  dim  gate. 


\\i 


Take,  read  I  and  be  the  faults  your  Poet  makes 

Or  m.my  or  few. 
He  rests  content,  if  his  young  music  wakes 

A  wish  in  you 


WIl 


To  change  our  dark  (.hie;en-city,  all  he-r  realm 

Of  sound  and  smoke-. 
For  his  clear  heaven,  and  these  (cw  lanes  of  elm 

And  whispering  oak. 
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TO    W.   (;.   WARD 


IN     MKMOKIAM 


l'".ii'i:\vcll,  whose  lixiiiL;  like  I  shall  not  tiiid, 
Whose  Faith  aiul  Work  were  bt-Us  of  fuii  acconl 

My  frinid,  the  most  unworkllv  of  mankind. 
M(;st  generous  of  all  Ultraniontancs,  Ward, 

I  low  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind  wiih  mind, 
How  loyal  in  the  followin^^  of  thy  Lord  ! 


TO    SIR    RICHARD    JHRH 

Fair  things  arc  slow  to  tade  away, 
Iu;ar  witness  you,  that  yesterday' 

h'rom  out  the  Ghost  of  Riiular  in  you 
Roll'd  an  (  )!ymi)ian  ;   and  they  say - 

That  here  the  torjjid  mummy  wheat 
Of  Egypt  bore  a  grain  as  sweet 

As  that  which  gilds  the  glei^e  of  I'.ngland 
Sunn'd  with  a  summer  of  milder  heat. 


'd' 


^^ 


So  mav  this  leeend  '  for  awhile. 
If  greeted  by  your  classic  smile, 

1  ho   d.ead  in  its  Trinacrian  I'. nna, 
lilossom  again  on  a  colder  isle. 

In  Buloyna.  -  They  say,  for  the  fact  is  iloubtfiil. 

'  Uemeter  and  Persephone. 


Ill 
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To  (W.xi-RAi.  ii.\.mij:v 

(I'rolopuo  of  "Tlu'  ChariiC  of  the  Heavy  lirigadc") 

Our  birches  yellowint;  .uid  frnir.  t.-ach 

The  light  leaf  tailing  last, 
W  hi!'.-  s(|iiirri'|s  from  our  fi('r\-  Ijf'ech 

\\  ere  hearing  off  iIk^  niasi. 
Noil  came,  and  lookd  and  loved  the  \iru- 

Long-known  and  U)vetl  by  mt-, 
Green  Sussex  fading  into  blue 

W  ith  'iiK.-  gray  glimpse  of  sea  ; 
Antl,  gazing  from  this  height  alone, 

\\'e  spoke  of  -.vhat  had  been 
iMo.st  marvellous  in  the  wars  your  own 

Crimean  eyes  had  s.  >ii  ; 
And  MOW — like  old-world  inns  that  lake 

Some  warrior  for  a  sign 
That  therewithin  a  guest  may  m.ike 

True  cheer  with  honest  wine — 
Because  you  heard  the  lines  I  read 

I'.'or  uiter'd  word  of  blame, 
I  dare  without  your  leave  to  head 

Thes(;  rhymings  with  your  name, 
\\  ho  know  you  but  as  one  of  those 

1  tain  would  meet  agaiii. 
Yet  know  you,  as  your  England  knows 

That  you  antl  all  your  men 
Were  soldiers  to  her  heart's  desire, 

When,  in  the  vanish'd  \-ear, 
\  ou  saw  the  league-long  rampart-fire 

Flare  from  Tel-el- Kebir 
Thro'  darkiK-ss,  and  the  foe  was  driven. 

And  Wolseley  overthrew 
Arabi.  and  the  stars  in  heaven 

FT  1        „  11  1 

aieu.  iiuCi  tne  giory  grew. 
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I'-l'ITAlMl    ()\    I. OKI)    STR ATI'ORP    OF-: 
Ui.l)LlJII-[': 

IN    WKSTMINsTlK    AllCKV 

1  hcni  third  j^rreat  Canning,  stand  anion^r  ,,ur  best 
Aii.l  noblrst.  now  thy  long  day's  work  hath  ceased. 

liere  silent  in  (Mir  Miiistrr  of  the  West 
Who  wert  th.'  voice  of  P:ngland  in  ihr  F.ast. 


il 


IvlMTAl'll    OX    GKXHRAL    GORDON 

IN    Till-:    (.OKDON    i;OVs'    NATIONAL    MKM-iKlAl     IIOMK 
NKAK    WOKlNt;  ' 

Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  and  tvrant's  foe, 
Xow  somewhere  dead  far  in  the  waste  Soudan, 

Thou  livest  in  all  hearts,  tor  all  men  know 
I  his  earth  has  ne\er  borne  a  nobler  m;  n. 


G.    1-.    WAFTS,    R.A. 

As  when  a  painter,  i-orint;  on  a  face, 
Divinely,  thro'  all  hindrance,  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best. 

'  [This  Ilonif  was  fumi.lcl  at  the  siiggeMion  cf  my  falhtT,  for  hv  and  C.or.lon  ha.l 
li=.cu«i(  li.e  desirability  of  fuuiulin-  training  camps  all  over  Kngland  for  the  training 
,f  ,,.,nr  !K.ys  as  s<,!,!i,r<;  ,.r  emigrants,  Ovrdun  saying  to  hi>u.  ••  \.n  a.e  ti,e  .uan  u. 
I'l'-ind  them.  "   -En,] 
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.\m.m  C.v,.  near  I>arriii_<;f,)nl,  is  now  <rreatlv  changed 
A  bi^^  hotel  stands  up  dwarfing  its  dins,  from  which 
the  famous  layers  of  various-coloured  sand  are  being 
cc.ntmually  scooped  into  bottles,  and  on  many  a  cottage 
mantelpiece  in  the  isl.md  there  is  a  glass  bottle  showing 
a  l^icture  of  a  lighthouse,  or  something  else  curiously 
wrought  in  Alum  Hay  sand.  The  jagged  whii...  Needles 
^uil  tip  the  w.siuanl  point  of  its  crescent,  still  seem- 
ing to  salute  with  greetmg  or  farewell  ih.-  majV-stic 
procession  of  great  ocean-going  ships,  and  to  smile 
on  the  (rnlic  wmgs  of  yacht.;  that  all  the  summer  long 
tlirt  and  dance  over  the  hlue  waters  of  the  Solent 
like  a  flight  ol    white  buitertlies.       Formerly  the  rou-h 

track    to    the    ll.u-    led    over    -i    Ii.ii,.K    i  w      r  ""^ 

-      '-^'    "^''^    •'    iiin' u    bit    of    common 

called  the  W  arren.  where  furze  grew,  and  short  brown- 
tasselled  rushes  marked  the  course  of  a  hardly  visible 
stream.  The  Warren  Farm  lies  on  the  landward  edge 
ol  the  Warren,  and  there  on  a  sunny  6th  of  August 
1S55.  a  third  birthday  was  being  solemnized  with  tea 
and  a  tent.  It  was  a  blue  t^-nt  on  the  top  of  a 
haystack,  and  under  it  between  her  baby  boy  and  girl 
sat  a  blue-eyed  mother,  with  the  bloom  of  vouth  anci\he 
freshness  of  the  sea  on  her  beauty.  The  mother  an.I 
the  two  children,  lovely,  too,  uith  morr  ih.m  ,h,.  ,,.,..,1 
loveliness  of  childhood,  were  keepin;.    their  tiny  festival 
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with  a  gay  simplicity,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  on  that  as 
on  othrr  birthdays,  Edith,  the  birthday  quct-n,  was  wearing 
on  her  golden  curls  a  g.rlr.nd  of  rosebuds  and  m.gnonette. 
The  wheels  of  a  carriage  were  heard  dnvuig  up  to  die 
far.n  gate,  and  in  a  minute  a  tall  dark  man,  like  a  Spanish 
senor'^in  his   long  cloak  and  sombrero,   appeared  under 
the  haystack.     The  young  woman  noted  th(;  tall  figure, 
the  hat  and  cloak,  the  long,  dark,  clear-cut  face,  with  the 
beardless    and     tmelv    nKKk-lled     mouth     and     chin,    the 
splendid  eves  under    the    high    forehead,   and    the   deep 
fvirrows  rur.ning   from   nose  to  chin.      She  perceived  at 
once  it  was  Alfred  Tennyson,   whose  poems  she  knew 
and  loved  so  well.      Meantime  the  Poet,  sensitive  as  all 
artists  must  be  to  human  loveliness,  looked  surely  with 
delight  on   the  pre.    •  picture,  the  haystack  and  the  blue 
tent!  th.t  voung  mother  and  her  babes  :  a  picture  which 
was  to  form  as  it  were  a  gracious  frontispiece  to  a  whole 
volume  of  friendship.       He  bid.    her   "throw   the  htde 
maid  into  his  arms."  caught  the  child  and  asked  her  how 
old   she    was.       '•  Three  to-day,"  answered    little    hdith 
proudly.      "Then  you  and    1.'  said  he,  "have  the  same 

birthday."  •,    1      i 

The  friendship  thus  preluded  was  to  last  until   death 
closed  it       The  record  of  it  lies  here  in  old  diaries  and 
in  sheaves  of  letters,  faithfully  treasured  ;  a  chronicle  of 
some  forty  y.  irs  with  all  the  little  troubles,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of   the  two  households    intimately  shared.       h 
was  a  four-cornered  friendship,  one  of  husband  and  wile 
with  husband  and  wife,  but  the  correspondence  passed 
almost  entirely  between   the  wives.      Men    had    already 
for  the  most  part  abaiuloned  the  practice  of  letter-writing 
outside    their    business    and    families,    but    at    the    little 
rosewood  drawing-room  escritoires  at  which  we  of  the 
many  documents  are  tempted  to  smile,  Victorian  women 
fed    the    llame   of   friendship   wita-here   the   metaphor 
becomes  a   little  mi.xed— a  constant    How  ot    ink.      Not 
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th.it  the  two  wnnutii  who  ktjpt  up  this  correspondence 
u'-n-  idle.  All  that  Emily  Tennyson  on  her  invalid  sofa 
uid  for  her  I'oct,  is  it  not  written  in  the  b(j<.k  of  his 
liio^rraphy?  Her  friend,  Marian  I5radley,  was  yet 
busier  than  she,  havintj;  the  cares  and  diiti..-s  of  a  mother 
of  a  large  family,  besides  those  incident  to  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  was  successively  Head  Master  of  a  great  school, 
Head  of  an  Oxford  College,  and  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Granville  Hratllcy  was  tw(dve  years  younger  than 
Alfred  Tennyson  ;  an  interval  in  age  which  pernn'ts  at 
once  of  veneratio-1  and  of  intimacy.  It  was  at  the 
Lushingtons'  house  that  my  father,  as  an  undergr.iduate 
of  one-and-twenty,  hrst  met  the  young  Poet,  and  became 
his  admirer;  but  it  was  not  until  twelve  years  later  that 
the  admirer  'jecame  also  the  friend. 

My  mother  tells  in  her  diary  how  in  that  summer  of 
the  birthday  meeting,  the  two  men  roamed  the  country 
together,  poetizing,  botanizing,  geologizing.  The  en- 
ihus:-' asm  of  science  had  begun  to  .seize  on  all  thinking 
humanity,  and  if  botany  was  considered  the  only  suitable 
science  for  ladies,  geology  had  something  like  a  boom 
among  the  privileged  males.  I  can  see  my  f^ither  now, 
a  slight,  active  little  figure,  armed  with  a  hammer  and 
girt  with  a  capacious  knapsack,  setting  forth  joyous  as  a 
chamois-hunter,  for  a  days  sport  among  the  fossils  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  cliffs.  But  above  all  it  was  the  communion 
of  spirit,  the  play  of  ideas  which  interested  the  two  and 
drew  them  together.  "They  talked  from  12  noon  to 
10  P.M.,  almost  incessantly,  this  day,"  writes  my  mother, 
'  Tennyson  walking  back  with  him  (some  three  miles) 
to  the  Warren  farm,  still  talking." 

One  pictures  the  tall,  long- cloaked  Bard  and  the 
vivacious  little  scholar  pacing  side  by  side,  inconscient  of 
time  and  distance,  down  ihe  shingly  drive  of  Farringford, 
tlirough  the  wa.m  and  dusky  night  of  the  deep-hedged 
Imes,  overhung  with  the  heavy  darkness  of  August  trees, 
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until  they  came  out  on  the  clear  pale  spaces  of  the  open 
seaward  land,  and  the  whisper  and  scent  of  the  sea.  And 
one  would  q;uess  this  to  be  a  picture  of  two  very  young  men, 
absorb*;-'  in  the  first  joy  of  one  of  the;  romantic  fricMid- 
ships  of  youth,  did  one  not  know  that  the  I'oet  was  a 
man  of  middle  age  aiul  the  scholar  in  the  maturing 
thirties.  But  the  artists  know  their  way  to  the  Fountain 
of  youth  and  meet  there.  Tennyson,  the  great  creative 
artist,  retained  all  his  life  the  simplicity  ot  a  child.  ^\\ 
father  was  no  creator,  hut  he,  too,  was  in  his  way  an 
artist ;  he  was  the  artist  as  scholar  and  teacher.  Language 
and  Style  were  to  him  things  almost  as  s[)lendid  and 
sacred  as  they  were  wont  to  be  to  a  Renaissance  scholar, 
and  sins  against  ihrm  roused  the  only  bid  [Missions  of 
an  otherwise    sweet    n.iture.      Ilistc^ry  him   was   not 

history,  it  was  real  life  ;  the  rhythm  and  harmony  oi 
poetry  were  what  music  is  to  the  arden"  nuisic-lover. 
From  childhood  to  old  age  he  was  for  ever  crooning 
some  favourite  fragment  of  verse.  With  what  delignt, 
then,  he  found  himself  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  gn,-at 
poet's  minil  ;  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not,  so  to  speak, 
keep  his  friends  waiting  in  the  vestibule,  but  opened  to 
them  freely  the  [jalace  chambers,  rich  with  the  treasures 
of  his  knowledge,  thought,  and  imaginalicm. 

Those  passages  in  my  mother's  diary  in  which  she 
speaks  of  the  happiness  it  gave  my  father  and  herself  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  Poet,  and  to  hnd  him  just 
what  they  woLild  have  wished  him  to  be,  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Biography.  Also  her  description  of 
those  evenings  in  the  Farringford  drawing-room,  so  oi'ten 
recurring  and  through  so  many  years,  when  he  would 
"talk  of  what  was  in  his  heart,'  or  read  aloud  some 
poem,  often  yet  unpublished,  while  they  listened,  looking 
out  on  the  lovely  landscape  and  the  glimpse  of  sea  which, 
"framed  in  the  dark-arched  bow-window,"  seemed,  like 
some  beautiful  picture,  .ilmost  to  form  part  of  the  room. 
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M\-     f;aher     now     bought    a     small     estate    b(>t\vccn 
Vannouth   and    Fn-shwater,   and   huill   a  housp— Hi.ath- 
lield— upon  it.   in   which    to    spend    his   holid<iys.      The 
Freshwater  side  of  the    Isle  of  Wi^^ht  was  not  at   that 
time  a  fashionable  neighbourhood.       Ihe   lovely,   lonelv 
bays  on  the  blue  Solent,   innocent  of   lodging-house  or 
bathing-machine,  succeeds,  each  other  from  Yarmouth 
to  the  Needles.      They  were  approached  over  open  land, 
or    by  little  stony  chines,  deep    in    gorse  and    bracken, 
down  which   tiny  streams  trickled,  to  spread  themselves 
nut   shiningly   on   the  .sands   and   melt    into    the  .sea.       I 
remember  my  young   mother  killing  a  red  aelder  in  our 
chine  with  a  well-aiined  stone,  as  we  came  up  from  our 
morning  di[)    in  the  waves.     There  was  room   for  wild 
creatures  and  o[)en  country  anil   for  poetry  then  on  thi; 
little  island.      The  islanders,  smugglers  from  gene-ration 
to  generation,   had    in    them  more  of   the  wild  creature 
than  of  poetry.      Droll  stories  used  to  be  told  of  their 
inability  to  appreciate  the  honour  done  to  Freshwater  by 
the  Poet's  residence  there.      But  perhaps  the  days  when 
his  "grt;arness"  was  measuretl   by  the  man-servant  test' 
were  more  comfortable  days    for   the    liard    than    those 
when  his  movements  were  marked  and  followed  through 
telescopes. 

I  here  was  a  constant  coming  and  going  between 
lleathfield  and  Farringford,  the  children  of  each  hou.se 
being  equally  at  home  in  the  other.  I  see  now  the  long 
h'arringford  drawing-room,  full  of  the  green  shade  of  a 
cedar  tree  which  grew  ne.w-  the  great  window,  and  the 
slight  tigure  of  L.idy  Tennyson  rising  from  the  red  sofa 
—it  was  a  red  room— and  gliding  towards  my  mother 
with  a  smile  upon  her  lips.  She  always  wore  a  soft  gray 
cashme-e  gown,  and    it  was  always  made    in  the  same 

One  (if  Teiinysun's  friemls  .iskod  a  cabni.in  at  l-rcshwatfr,  "Whose  house  i.s 
thai?"  Cabman:  "It  belongs  to  one  Tennyson."  Kriend  :  "He  is  a  RTe.it  man, 
you  know  ?"  Cabman  :  "  He  a  great  man  !  he  only  keeps  one  man-servant,  and  he 
don't  sleep  in  the  hou.se  1 '' 
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simple  f.ishion  ;  much  as  dresses  wen;  worn  in  the  clays 
of  Cruikshank,  only  that  the  gathered  skirl  was  longer 
and  less  full  than  the  skirts  of  Cruikshank'is  ladies.  Her 
silkv  auhurn-broun  hair,  p.u-tly  hidden  by  lace  lap[jets, 
was  untoucht'd  with  gray,  and  her  complexion  kept  its 
rose-leaf  delicacy,  just  as  her  strong  and  cultivated 
intellect  kept  its  alertness,  to  the  last  days  of  her  life. 
No  sooner  were;  the  greetings  over  than  ten  to  one 
the  door  would  open,  and  the  Poet  would  come  slowly, 
softly,  silently,  into  the  room,  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned 
black  tail-coat,  and  fixing  my  mother  with  his  distant 
short-sighted  gaze.  One  day,  she  being  sedated  with  her 
back  to  the  cedar-green  window,  he  approached  her  with 
such  extreme  deference,  and  so  solemn  a  courtesy,  as 
made  h'-r  all  ama/ed  ;  until  in  a  niinute,  with  a  tlash  of 
amusement,  both  discovi-jd  that  he  had  mistaken  tur 
for — the  Queen.      Still  :  surely  one  or  both  of  the 

long-haired,  gray-lunickca  bo>  s  would  appear,  less  silently; 
and  awav  the  children  scampered  to  their  endless  play 
about  the  rambling  house  and  grounds.  I>ut  even  the 
children's  play  was  informed  with  the  vital  interest  of  the 
two  houses  :  the  story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
The  first  "  Idylls  of  the  King"  had  appeared,  and  others 
were  appearing.  It  was  a  red-letter  evening  indeed 
when  Poet  and  new  poem  were  ready  for  a  reading, 
either  in  the  little  upstairs  study,  or  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  dessert  was  always  laid  after  dinner,  and  he  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  round  table  in  a  high  carved  chair. 
Country  life  was  in  those  days  very  simple  and  dinners 
early,  so  that  even  young  children  appeared  with  the 
dessert,  ami  my  mother's  description  of  those  evenings 
recalls  very  clearly  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  pictures 
in  memory's  picture-book,  as  well  as  some  later  ones. 
I  remember  now  a  story  of  Tennyson's  which  tickled 
my  childish  sense  of  humour  exceedingly,  the  point  of 
It  lying  m  a  ijm  o:   oul;    iiciiLi;,  uiie  Dauneaa  -.ji   wmx^n  ^ 
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could  appreciate.  My  father  had  a  vein  of  dry  hunuiur, 
which  being  akin  to  that  of  the  Toet,  ihnihth.-ss  assisted 
to  knit  the  Ijonds  of  friendship,  since  to  find  the  same 
thini^r  humorous  is  almost  essential  to  real  intimacy. 
There  was  between  th(>  two  t!i<'  natural  gi\-(>a!id-Lake  of 
friendship,  and  to  th<  warm  a[)preciation  given  as  well 
as  received,  limiiy  Tennyson's  letters  bear  constant  wit- 
ness. "  .Mr.  Bradley's  intellectual  activity,  so  warmed 
by  the  heart,  is  very  good  for  my  Ally,"  she  writes; 
and  again  :  "I  kntnv  you  would  be  pleased  if  you  could 
hear  Ally  recur  to  his  talks  uith  Mr.  Bradley,  and  om; 
particular  talk  about  the  Resurrection  and  |illegiblej. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  admiration,  so  1  won't  say  any 
more,  e.xcept  God  bless  you  both." 

My  father  was  nov.  in  the  full  stress  of  his  <,M-eat 
work  at  Marlborough,  and  spent  his  summer  holidays 
tor  the  most  part  in  Switzerland,  but  Christmas  and 
Easter  still  often  found  us  at  Freshwater.  In  1866 
Tennyson's  eldest  son,  Hallam,  was  sent  to  school  at 
Marlborough.  "  I  am  not  sending  my  son  to  Marlborough 
—  I  am  sending  him  to  Bradley,"  he  saitl  in  reply  to  the 
Queen's  question.  O.i  another  occasion  he  said  :  "  1  am 
sending  him  to  Marlborough  because  Bradley  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  Stanley  tc:lls  me  that  Marlborough  is  the 
best  school  in  England.  "  There  followed  three  visits  to 
Marlborough  during  the  four  years  longer  that  my  f  ither 
remained  there.  The  second  one,  when  Lady  TennNsou 
came  with  her  husband,  was  brought  about  by  the  severe 
illness  oi  the  cherished  son,  and  lasted  seven  weeks. 
At  first  the  an.\iety  about  the  boy  was  too  great  to 
admit  of  pleasure  either  to  them  or  to  my  parents,  to 
whom — especially  to  my  mother-- Hallam  was  almost 
us  a  son  of  their  own.  But  later,  and  during  the  Poet's 
other  visits,  there  were  walks  and  drives  in  Savernake 
forest,  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  over  the 
windy  spacts  of  the  gray   silent  uownland,  where  "  the 
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(-hroniiK-s  of  w.istcil  'I  line"  arc  writtrii  in  wcrn  and 
mysterious  liicroglyplis  of  stone,  and  losse,  antl  liilloek. 
During  the  first  visit  •'  The  \ictini'  was  vvritlt'ii  1)\  him  in 
the  room  called  the  i;reen  dressing-room,  loc>king  out 
on  the  cli[)ped  yews  and  t.iU  lime -circle  of  Lady 
Hertford's  old  garden.  In  summ(;r-time  he  had  great 
pleasure  mi  tiie  peaceful  heaut^  of  Marlborough  and  its 
landscape,  and  also  in  the  wealth  (jf  flowers  with  which 
my  mother  surrounded  herself  in  her  house  and  garden  ; 
for  she  was  a  great  gardener  before  it  became  fishionable 
to  be  so.  In  the  drawing-room  at  the  Lodge,  masters 
and  their  wives — then  all  young — and  Sixth  Form  boys 
gathered  around  the  Poet.  At  that  time  he  had  for 
years  been  living  a  lite  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  it 
must  have  been  an  effort  to  him  to  project  himself  into 
this  young  and  wholly  strange  school  society.  But  he  did 
it  gallantly  and  seemed  happy  among  the  young  people. 
There  were  science  evenings  and  poetry  evenings.  That 
is,  there  were  evenings  when  masters  interested  in  science 
exhibited  the  wonders  of  tne  microscope,  and  evenings 
when  Tennyson  read  aloud  his  own  poetry  or  Hood's 
comic  verses.  I  remember  well  being  allowed  to  stay  up  to 
hear  him  rt'ad  •  (iiiinevere  '  to  the  Upper  Si.xth  Form. 
He  had  a  great  deep  voice  like  the  booming  of  waves  in 
a  sea-cave,  and  although  the  situation  in  the  poem  was 
not  one  to  appeal  to  a  child,  yet  his  reading  ol  the 
farewell  of  Arthur  to  Guinevere  affected  me  so  much 
that  1  crawled  into  a  corner  and  wept  two  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  full  of  tears. 

During  this  visit  Tennyson,  who  sufiered  sometimes 
from  nervous  depression,  .said  more  than  once  that  he 
(Mivied  my  fath<  r's  life  of  active  and  incessant  goodness. 
In  the  man  wiio  at  the  height  of  his  fame  could 
experience  and  express  such  a  feeling,  tnere  was  still 
something  of  tne  heart  of  a  good  child— its  simplicity, 
its  humilitv.  its  "  wanting  to  be  good." 
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III  June  1S07,  Aklworih— callt-d  at  lirsl  (Irccniiill  — 
appears  in  the  ItJttc^^,.  I^inil\-  ['(.'iiiuson  writes  in  my 
mother:  "We  ha\c  iii;rced  to  buy  thirly-ti\  t;  '  acres  of 
beautitully  situated  land.  It  is  a  ledge  on  a  hill  nearly 
1000  leet  iiigh,  all  co[;se  and  foxgloves  almost,  and  a 
steep  descent  of  wood  and  field  below  ;  the  ledg(-  looking 
over  an  immense  plain,  and  backed  by  a  hill  slightly 
higher  than  itself,"  I  (juote  what  follows  because  it 
shows  how  simple  had  been  the  Freshwater  life.  -The 
order  is  gone  for  a  small  sociable  lantlau.  Thi;;  seems 
so  luxurious  that  I  am  afraid  I  am  perversely  more 
ready  to  cry  than  U)  laugh  over  it." 

Aldworth  was  meant  t(j  be  a  small  house,  but  some- 
how it  grew  to  be  a  large  one.  The  Tennysons'  own 
design  for  it  was  followed  in  the  main  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  James)  Knowles.  The  winds  and  rains  of 
the  great  liei-ht  have  weathered  stone  and  slate  until 
the  house  and  the  balustrade  of  its  wide  terrace  seem  to 
have  stood  there  two  centuri(-s,  rather  than  not  yet 
half  of  one.  The  planting  of  the  Italian  cypresses 
along  the  edge  of  the  terrace  was  the  Poet's  (jwn 
[.'articular  fancy.  It  is  strange  that  they  should  have 
grown  so  grandly  on  this  exposed  English  hill-side. 
The  darkness  of  their  foliage,  the  severity  of  their  lines, 
put  an  accent  on  the  visionary  beauty  of  the  immense 
view  which  lies  spread  below  and  beyond  them.  Tiu;re 
is  the  Sussex  Weald,  so  far  down  that  its  hills  ami  dales 
appear  one  plain,  the  range  of  the  South  I)t)wns,  rising 
yonder  to  Chanctonbury  Ring,  dropping  nearer  to  a 
chalky  gap  which  lets  in  the  distant  glitter  of  the  .sea. 
llindhead,  the  Surrey  ranges,  Windsor  Forest— the  list 
grows  too  long  of  all  that  may  be  seen  from  Aldworth 
terrace,  and  from  the  heathy  he-ight  above,  whence  seven 
counties  are  said  to  be  visible.  For  my  part,  when 
looking    from    such    heights,   over   the   great   everlasting 

'   .N'nw  giuwii  into  one  luimlrnl  ami  lilty  .icres. 
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marriage  festivals  of  l-'arth  and  Sky,  it  is  with  diftkulty, 
almost  with  reluctance,  that  I  brin;^"-  myself  to  connect 
them  with  the  map. 

All  things  grow  with  a  peculiar  luxuriance  on  Black 
Down,  ami  the  iinnietliate  surroundings  of  thi'  house  were 
beautiful  from  tlie  first,  though  the  garden  with  its 
[lowers  and  trees  has  added  a  beauty  to  those  natural 
ones.  The  Sussex  country  was  lonttlv  forty  years  ago, 
and  the  Poet  could  pace  his  heathery  ridge,  brooding 
upon  his  verse,  untroubled  by  any  risk  of  human  intrusion. 

My  parents  and  their  family  came  to  know  and  love 
this  new  home  as  well  as  the  old  one  .it  I'reshwater, 
and  although  it  represents  a  later  stage  of  Tennyson's 
life,  the  interest  of  the  house  is  almost  as  great.  The 
hne  Laurence  portrait  is  there,  besides  the  admirable 
Watts  portrait  of  the  Poet's  wife,  and  that  of  his  sons  as 
boys.  .And  many  other  pictures  and  things  of  interest 
and  value  have  accumula^ed  witlii.i  its  walls. 

In  his  old  age  a  change,  cisily  understood,  came 
over  the  old  Pian.!.  1  le  lost  his  hvness  of  "the  crowd," 
and  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  his  glimpses  of  London 
society.  He  never  visited  us  at  0.\fortl,  but  when  my 
father  succeeded  Dean  Stanley  at  Westminster,  my 
parents  once  more  enjoyed  some  delightful  visits  from 
him.  Me  was  there  in  companv  with  his  eldest  son  .and 
his  daughter-in-law,  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Then  and  at  other  times 
there  were  memorable  meetings  of  great  men — Gladstone 
and  others — with  the  Poet,  in  lue  fitting  frame  of  the 
ancient  Deanery. 

My  mother  writes  of  Tennyson  iii  iSSS,  after  thirty- 
three  years  of  friendship,  "  he  grows  more  and  more 
unselfish  and  thoughtful  for  others.  "  She  noted  how 
the  self-absorption  and  melancholy  of  his  earlier  years 
passed  awav  in  the  calm  sunshine  ot  his  old  age. 

The  passing  years  had    brought   cnanges  to  others. 
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Tht;  brilliant  little  scholar  with  the  toiijiue  which  hail 
once  heKl  in  check  the  boldest  offender  against  the  l.iws 
ot  God  or  the  Latin  (Grammar-  although  it  never  smote 
to  ileh'nd  or  atlv.uice  himself — had  ript-ned  into  the 
constant  peaceniakir ;  "ii"  of  the  gentlest  and  humblest 
of  that  little  band,  who  really  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  Master  Christ,  and  make  those  fcjotsteps  clearer  for 
ever  to  all  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  live  in  their 
intimacy. 

At  length  the  da\-  came  when,  full  of  ye.irs  ami 
honours,  the  famous  singer,  the  Great  Voice  of  Victorian 
I'.ngland,  lay  silencinl  in  the  solemn  shade  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  the  clamour  of  London  about  him 
instead  (jt  the  roar  o|  his  sea.  It  was  his  old  friend,  he 
who  had  walked  and  talked  with  him  those  long  hours 
ol  the  summer  day  and  ulj^ht  thirt\-seven  ye.irs  before, 
who  pronounceil  the  last  blessing  above  his  grave. 
And  now  that  friend  also  sleeps,  as  it  were;,  in  the  next 
room. 
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liy  the  l;ite  MUSTEK  OK  Ballioi.  (1'rokessor  Jowf.tt) 

AnsOLUTK  truthfuln(!ss,  absolutely  himself,  never  played 
tricks. 

Never  got  himself  [lutTcd  in  the  newspapers. 

A  friend  of  liberty  ami  truth. 

Kxtraonlinary  vitality. 

(jreat  common  sense  and  a  strong  will. 

The  instinct  of  c(jmmon  sctnse  at  the  bottom  of  all 
he  did. 

Not  a  man  of  the  world  (in  the  ordinary  sense)  but  a 
man  who  had  the  greatest  insight  into  the  world,  antl 
often  in  a  word  or  a  sentence  would  flash  a  li^iht. 

Intensely  needed  sympathy. 

.A  great  and  deep  strength. 

He  mastered  circumstances,  but  he  was  also  partly 
mastered  by  them,  ^.i,^  the  old  calamity  of  the  dis- 
inheritance of  his  father  and  his  treatment  by  rogues  in 
the  d.iys  oi  his  youth. 

V'ery  fair  towards  other  poets,  including  those  who 
were  not  popular,  such  as  Crabbe. 

He  had  the  high-bred  manners  not  only  of  a  gentle- 
man but  ol  a  great  man. 

lie  would  have  wished  that,  like  Shakespeare,  his  life 
might  be  unknown  to  posterity. 
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Convcrsalion. 

Ill  the  commonest  convers.ition  h*;  showed  himscit  a 
man  of  genius.  He  had  abundance  of  fire,  never  talked 
poorly,   never  for  effect.     As  Socrates  described   Plato, 

Like  no  one  whom  I  e\(r  knew  before." 

I  h'-  three  su!)jects  of  which  he  most  often  spoke 
were  "God,"  •' i'Vee-Will,"  and  "Immortality,"  yet 
always  seemin"^  to  iind  an  (apparent)  contradiction 
between  the  "imperfect  world,"  and  "the  perfect  ailri- 
liLitcs  of  God.  ' 

Great  charm  of  his  ordinary  conversation,  sitting  by 
a  v(-ry  ordinary  person  and  telling  stories  with  the  most 
high-bred  courtesy,  endless  stories,  not  too  high  or  too 
low  for  ordinary  conversation. 

The  persons  and  incidents  of  his  childhood  very 
vivid  to  him,  and  the  Lincolnshire  dialed  anil  tlii-  ways 
of  life. 

Loved  telling  a  good  story,  which  he  tlid  .idmirabiy, 
and  also  hearing  one. 

He  told  very  accurately,  almost  in  the  samt;  words, 
his  old  stories,  thouL^h,  ha\ing  a  powerful  memory,  he  was 
impatient  of  a  friend  who  told  him  a  twicorepeated  tale. 

His  jests  were  very  amusing. 

At  good  things  he  would  sit  laughing  away — laughter 
often  interrujited  by  fits  of  sadness. 

His  absolute  sincerity,  or  h.ibit  of  saying  all  things  to 
all  kinds  of  [jersons. 

He  ought  always  to  have  lived  among  gentlemen 
only. 

Of  his  early  friends  (after  Arthur  Hallam)  P'itzGerald, 
•Spedding,  Sir  John  Simeon,  Lushington — A.  I',  was 
enthusiastic  about  them. 

Spedding  very  gifted  and  single-minded.  He  spent 
his  life  in  dcfcndin-j  the  character  of  Bacon. 
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You  ask  me  to  writt;  a  little  paper  for  you  on  my 
reminiscences  of  l""arringfortl,  the  Pyrenees,  and,  later, 
Aldvvorth;  and,  although  I  am  still  beset  by  something 
at  the  old  horror  of  biography  which  so  obsessed  me 
when  I  had  the  chance  that  I  religiously  abstained  from 
taking  notes  at  the  time,  1  cannot  refuse  the  opportunity 
you  offer  me  of  having  my  say  also  about  your  father 
and  mother,  and  certain  others  whose  friendship  was  and 
is  so  precious  to  me  in  its  affection,  and  their  image  in- 
effareab'  To  y.onr  cairn  of  memories  I  wish  to  add 
my  pebble.  I  might  seem  lacking  in  affection  othcrwir.e, 
and  that  would  be  to  do  myself  an  injustice,  and  your- 
selves, your  father  and  mother,  an  injury,  that  of  seeming 
insensible  to  their  true  worth.  Semper  ci^o  auditor 
tatitiini  ?     A^unquamne  rcponam  ? 

This  then  is,  if  somewhat  meagre,  a  faithful  record 
of  what  I  recollect.  To  avoid  repetition  and  for 
reverence'  sake,  I  shall  speak  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Tennyson  as  1  iim  and  Her,  and  of  yourselves,  my  two 
pupils,  by  your  names.  If  I  have  occasion  to  mention 
myself  (your  old  tutor),  I  will  use  the  symbol  A,  the  first 
letter  of  \aKvviliov,  which,  being  interpreted,  ij  "  Little 
L^akvns."  bv  which  name  \our  father  siHikf  of  ni!^  :it 
least  on  one  occasion. 

■  88 
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Mj  first  Introduction  to  her  and  tlie  two  Hoys,  and 
presently  to  hint,  at  Farrincford,  A/arch  (?)   I061 

I  shcill  never  forget  ihe  beauty  of  tlic  scene — I  wish 
I  could  actualize  it — and  it  was  accompanied  by  what 
appealed  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  heart,  ;i 
mysterious  sense  of  at-homeness.  Your  mother,  ;.s  I 
think  1  have  often  told  you,  was  seated  half-reclining  on 
the  sofa  which  stood  with  its  back  to  the  window,  with 
that  wonderful  view  of  capes  and  sea  beyond.  Anu  you 
two  stood  leaning  against  her,  one  on  either  side.  She 
was,  and  always  remained,  su[)remely  beautiful,  not  only 
in  feature  and  the  bodily  frame,  but  still  more  from  the 
look  in  her  eyes,  the  motion  of  her  lips,  and  the  deep 
clear  music  of  her  voice.  Such  a  combination  of  grace 
and  dignity  with  simplicity  and  frankness  and  friend- 
liness of  accost  as  never  was.  Such  gentle  trustfulness 
and  sincerity  of  welcome  as  must  have  won  a  less 
susceptible  heart  than  that  of  the  diffidently  intrusive 
Trai^aywjo'i  X  I  thought  she  must  be  a  queen  who  had 
slept  down  from  medieval  days  into  these  more  prosaic 
times  which  she  ennobled.  .And  tlie  two  Boys.  It'  I 
cannot  speak  about  them  to  you,  you  will  guess  the 
reason.  Ikit  for  the  benefit  of  a  younger  generation, 
I  appeal  to  the  portraits  of  her  by  Watts  (now  at 
Aldworth),  and  of  Hallam  and  Lionel — surely  among 
the  best  he  ever  painted — which  are  given  in  your 
father's  Memoir  {vol.  i.  facing  p.  330  and  p.  370). 

,\nd  then  he  came  in,  a  truly  awful  '  moment,  but  in 
an  instant  of  time  he  too  had  not  only  banished  the 
nervousness  of  A,  out  won  his  he  irt.  His  welcome 
resembled  hers  in  its  sincerity.  .And  even  if  I  had 
been  ten  times  more  nervous  than  I  was,  and  awe-stricken 

'  He  uslmI  t'  piotL'sl  .ig;iinsl  llie  luisiisc  of  wurils  cif  uiiglily  content  .is  mere 
expletives,  contrasting  "  llod  maile  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn,"  and  the 
colloquial  "  young-ladyisin,"  as  he  called  it,  of  "awfully  jolly."     (See  the  Memoit:\ 
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I  was,  no  (luulit,  something  set  inc  at  my  ease  at  once. 
Of  his  look  and  manner  I  find  it  not  only  hard,  but 
absurd  to  attempt  to  speak.  He  must  have  been  at  that 
date  somewhat  over  fifty.  I  was  twenty-three,  not  [uite 
thirty  years  younger.'  I  lis  figure,  so  well  known  i  i  the 
photographs  of  the  time,  was  imposing,  and  it  was  awe- 
inspiring  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Poet  we  had 
hero-worshipped  in  our  youth  (though  he,  I  think,  was  not. 
the  only  divinity  in  our  Pantheon,  there  was  Clough 
also — Browning  at  that  date  had  not  appeared).  But 
^ven  so  formidable  as  he  was  on  these  grounds,  the 
humanity  of  the  man,  and  what  I  came  to  regard  as  the 
most  al)iding,  perhaps  the  deepest-.seated,  characteristic, 
his  eternal  youthfulness,  acted  as  a  spell,  and  timidity 
melted  into  affection.  I  can  still  feel  his  hand-grip,  soft 
at  once  and  large  and  strong,  as  he  stood  there  peering 
down  on  the  relatively  small  mortal  before  him — so  sane, 
and  warm,  and  trustful. 

As  to  his  so-called  grufifne.ss  of  manner,  I  will  sjjeak 
about  that  later  on,  but  I  want  at  once  to  make  clear  a 
certain  quality  of  mind  which  I  believe  helped  things,  so 
that  hv.  was  not  troubled  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
cither  then  or  when  A  was  no  loneer  a  strano-er,  ever 
afterwards.  I  suppose  if  there  had  lieen  any  occasion 
for  comparing  notes  he  might  have  discovered  much  to 
object  to  in  my  attitude  to  the  univ(;rse,  especially  during 
my  turbulent  youth,  but  we  hail  much  in  common,  he  in 
his  great  grand  way  illimitably,  and  I  in  my  tentative 
fashion  diminutively.  The  quality  I  refer  to  as  a  bond 
was  d  heartfelt  detestation  on  A's  part  of  wluit  I  \  entiire 
to  call  the  pseudo-biographic  mania.  The  notion  of 
collecting  tiny  pinhead  facts,  or  words  actually  spoken 

'  .Xnd,  though  I  knew  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  that  interval  never  seemed  to 
lengthen.  [Anions;  Mr.  OaUyns's  rough  notes  1  find  the  (ireek  phrase  id  iraU,  with 
an  emphatic  referenee  to  "The  Wanderer."  I  know  he  thought  the  spirit  of  him 
"wlin  loves  the  world  from  end  to  end  anil  wanders  on  from  home  to  himie"  was 
really  Tennyson's  own. — F.  M.  S.J 
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hut  separated  Irom  their  context:  the  idea  of  collecting 
ihrse  and  calling  the  result  biography  J  loathed.  So 
when  I  found,  as  I  did  at  once,  that  the  great  man,  the 
poet,  and  the  equally  great  woman  his  wife,  lu.'kl  similar 
vKnvs,  I  apjjlauded  myself  and  became  more  and  more 
rigidly  unbiographic.  -  ;f  course,  I  see  now  that  A  was 
possibly  over-scruiHilous.  Instead  of  depending  on  mere 
recollection,  how  much  more  sensible,  and  not  a  wliit  the 
less  reverential,  it  would  have  been  to  have  UiV  n  down 
at  many  a  conversation  some  catchword  of  what  he  said, 
and  his  remarks  were  apt  to  be  as  incisive  as  they  were 
laconic.  And  the  Poet's  fore-ordained  biographer' would 
have  blessed  the  inspiration.  Would  Tennyson  himself 
have  been  equall;,  pleased.^  I  am  not  so  sure.  But 
what  he  really  deprecated  was  after  all  only  the  vulgar 

tales  of  the  sjjurious  biographer.      "In   HA-  the  owls 

at  death  the  ghouls." 

With  this  apology  I  come  to  some  anion-  the  dicta 
current  in  my  time.  I  think  it  was  thi:  first  lu'j^ht  I 
happened  to  use  the  word  "knowledge,"  pronouncing  it  as 
I  had  been  brought  up  to  do  with  the  0  long,  whereupon 
he  complimented  me.'  "  Vou  say  'knowledge,'"  and 
e.xplained  that  "  knowledge  "  to  rhymt;  with  "  college  " 
was  the  only  permissible  exception.  I  felt  pleased  with 
my  domestic  training.  Then  .  :  went  on  to  denounce  a 
solecism,  the  use  of  "like"  with  a  verb,  "like  he  did,' 
instead  of  "as  he  did,  '  and  humorously  he  begged  me 
to  correct  any  one  guilty  of  such  barbarism,  a  pledge  I 
undertook,  and  acted  up  to,  correcting  speakers  right  and 
left  till  it  came  to  the  superior  clergy,  bishops,  and  so 
torth,  in  the  pulpit ;  then  I  desisted.  .   .   . 

But  to  proceed.  Apropos  of  Voltaire  saying  that  to 
listen  to  English  people  talking  was  to  overhear  the 
hissing  of  serpents,  he  commented,  "and  to  listen  to 
German  was  to  overlnar  l-'s  like  the  scrunching  of  egg- 

'  See  Afemoir,  ii.  400. 
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shells  '      1  If  had  uvo  or  three  pithy  sayings,  which  came 
straight   heme  to   me  and  became   pa  i  of  my   mental 
furniture,  so  nv         so  that  I  have  at  times  given  mys.lf 
the  credit  of  i.      -vating  ti.em.     One  of  these  was  that 
the  defect  of  most  people-not  critics  only,  but  others 
/a   foiilc   in    general-is    "to    impute    themselves.         I 
felt  this  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  a  profound  .1 
humorous  extension  of  the  wise  man's  saw.  Trarr..,.  M^Vpo. 
.VV^p^oTTo..      He  said    it   often  and  most  seriously.      Hie 
other  I  might  call  the  ' '  eloi^iHm  vat  is  "par  excellence.      1 1 
took  the  form  of  a  caution  against  "  mixing  up  thmgs  that 
differ  "  and  to  this  also  among  his  scntcntiae  1  assented 
mmilaiius  patet.      I   think   1    once  used  it  mc.dentally 
to  him.  and  he  at  once  pulled  me  up.      "  '1  hnfs  m.ne. 
He  certainly  did  so  when  I  asked  him  his  own  riddle: 
"My   first's   a  kind  of  butter,   my   seconds   a  kind  ot 
liquor,   and  my  wholes  a  kind  of  charger."     nnswer : 
••Ramrod."      And   he  exclaimed.  "That's  my  riddle. 
Then  there  is  the  old  story  how  the  Englishman,  wish- 
ing to  direct  the  <rarion  not  to  let  the  fire  go  out,  gently 
<.rowled,  "  Ne  permettez  pas  sortir  le  fou."  whereupon 
the  'rar<;on  locks  up  the  other   Englishman.      I  think   ,t 
was"  brought    up    by    Frank    Lushington    as    now    told 
against  the   Poet,   and    Tennyson  gave    us   the   correct 
version;  originally  he  had  invented  it  himself  of  Edm  md 
1  ushin-ton  when  they  were  in  Paris,  chaffing  his  friend  s 
French?     But  it  was  a  case  of  biter  bit.      In   the  vulgar 
version  I  find  the   Poet  with  his  long  hair  is  made  to 
play    the    part   of  the   fan.       Thus  far   these   tntles.      I 
come  to  mcvwrabilia  more  precious  to  me  and  of  larger 
import.      1  will  head  the  section 

Tennyson  and  the  Classics,  English  and  Other, 
and  it  is  what   vou  asked   for.      And   let  me  make  two 
preliminary  remarks.     In  reference  to  the  defect  of  self- 

>  [I  Uiink  tl.al  thi.  nddk-  was  ongin-iily  mud.;  1,)  liai.kiln  Lu-Vnington.  -i;i-.3 
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imputation  above  mentioned,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  any. 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  critically  minded  [lerson. 
that  the  strikini;  thinir  to  me  was  the  wide  sympathy, 
the  catholicity  of  th(>  Poet's  mind,  his  width  of  view. 
Thus  he — 1  will  not  use  the  word  "displayed,"  as  if  it 
were  an  external  habit  of  any  sort — but  sim[)ly  and 
naturally  he  had  ingrained  in  him  the  greatest  generosity 
in  his  feeling  for,  in  his  criticism  of.  contemporary 
authors.  And  this  applies  to  his  appreciation  of  the 
great  classical  authors  of  the  past.  I  do  not  say,  o! 
course,  thai  lie  had  not  his  favourites,  as  we  all  have, 
especially,  perhaps,  the  smaller  we  are.  For  instance — 
and  here  other  of  his  contemporaries.  Clough,  Jowett, 
etc.,  would  have  borne  him  out  —  his  appreciation  of 
A's  favourite  poet  Shelley  was  not  so  spontaneous  nor, 
I  venture  to  think,  so  profound  as,  let  us  say,  his  apj)re- 
ciation  of  Wordsworth  (whom  he  also  "criticized"')  or 
Victor  Hugo,  or,  to  take  an  opposite  instance,  his  ready 
appreciation  of  Walt  Whitman,  or  of  Browning,  or 
possibly  of  Clough.  But  all  this  is  admirably  discussed 
in  your  Memoir.'  1  only  wish  to  add  my  testimony, 
and  I  take  as  my  text  a  saying  of  his  about  Goethe, 
which  I  seem  to  recollect  if  1  recollect  rightly  :  "In  his 
sinaller  poems,  c.^s^.  those  in  Wilhclm  Mcister,  Goethe 
->hows  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world. 
1  le  is  also  a  great  critic,  yet  he  always  said  the  best  he 
niuld  of  an  author.  Good  critics  are  rarer  than  good 
aut'.iors"  (cp.  his  own  "  And  the  critic's  rarer  still  ").•* 

And  1  must  further  premise  that  the  samples  given 
of  quotations  from  the  Classics  are  from  the  particular 
ones  he  chanced  upon — the  artist  in  him,  perhaps, 
instinctively  selecting  —  {ox  the  particular  youth,  and 
'A-hat  he  needed,  or  because  they  fitted  on  to  things  on 

'  .See  Mnnair,  ii.  2.S8. 

■  ii.  284  foil..  293,  '•  Suim-  Criticism  <m  I'octs  •iikI  Toilty  "  :  ih.  420  foil.,  "  Last 
T.ilk-"  :  llmt  womltrfiil  cluipter. 

:>  S'ji'  "  i'oi'ls  air!  'Tttic=."  "tie  "f  his  List  poems. 
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which  his  mind  v.,is  working  .it  that  date.  Here,  al  all 
events,  they  are.  or  some  of  them.  1  omit  continual 
references  to  Shakespeare,  to  Dante.  i<.  Virgil,  to 
Homer.  He  was  perpetually  quoting  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  to  my  mind  there  was  nothing  for  grandeur 
of  sound  like  his  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  as 
he  recited  whole  passages  or  single  lines  in  illustration 
of  some  point,  of  metre,  perhaps,  or  thought,  or  feeling  ; 
for  instance,  the  line  from  Homer  : 

fir,   ^'    aKitov   Trafya    Diva    ^oAi'</.XoiV/3oio    «.t\a'(r'r>,s-, 

commenting  on  the  possibility  of  pronouncing  m  not  in 
our  English  fashion  like  oy  in  %.  but  like  the  German 
ij—o  of  "  wood  "  p/i/c>sf>do—\m\tRWQ  the  lisping  whisper 
of  the  tideless  Mediterranean  on  a  soft  summer  da\ . 
Then  how  he  rolled  out  his  X'irgil,  giving  first  the 
thunder,  then  the  wash  of  the  sea  in  these  lines  : 

Fluctus  ut  in  medio  coepit  quum  albesceie  ponto 
Longius,  ex  altoquc-  sinum  trahit ;  utque  vdluius 
Ad  terras  inimane  sonat  per  saxa,  neque  ipso 
Monte  minor  procumhit ;  at  ima  exaestuat  imda 
\  erticibus,  nigramque  alte  pubiectal  aronam. 

He  used  to  say,  "The   Horatian  alcaic  is,   perhaps, 
the  stateliest  metre  except  the  Virgilian  hexameter  at  its 

best." 

I  take  mv  samples  in  chance  order.  I  suppose-  1 
knew  my  Catullus  fairly  w(^ll  before,  but  I  am  sure  that, 
in  a  deeper  sense,  I  learnt  to  know  "  the  tcnderest  ot 
Roman  poets  "  for  the  first  time  that  da>  \\h-n  he.  read 
to  me  in  that  voice  of  his,  with  half-sad  Hcikrkcil.  and 
with  that  refinem.Mil  of  pronunciation  which  seemed— 1 
am  sure  was— the  right  thing  absolutely,  those  well- 
known  poems  about  his  lady-love's  pet  sparrow  (trans- 
lated roughly  here  in  case  a  reader  should  chance  not  to 
know  Latin)  : 

Passer,  deliciae  meac  puellac, 
Ouicum  ludere.  <|jem  in  sinii  tcncro. 
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("iii  primuni  digituni  dare  appctenti 
Kt  acris  solet  incitare  motsus, 
('mil  <li.-si(ierio  men  nitcnti 
'  arum  nesrio  i|uid  libet  iocari. 
Credo  ut,  rum  gravis  accjuiesrct  ardor. 
Tecum  ludere  sicut  ipsa  possem 
Kt  trisiis  aniiui  Icvarc  curas  ! 

Sparniw,  pet  of  my  lady-love,  with  you  she  will  play  ;  she  will  hold 
you  in  her  bosom  and  t;ive  you  her  finger-tips  to  peck  at,  and  tease  to 
i|uii:ken  your  sharp  bite,  when  my  shining  heart's  desire  is  in  the 
humour  for  some  dnrling  jcst  I)^ubtle>s,  when  the  fever  of  passion 
(lies  away  she  seeks  to  find  some  little  solace  '  for  her  pain.  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  play  with  you  as  she  does,  and  so  relieve  the  gloomv 
■<orro\v  of  my  soul  I 

And  then  th(i  tear-moving  secjiKji  in  the  minor : 

l.ugcte,  o  Veneres  Cupid incs<]ue, 
Kt  quantum  est  hominum  venustiorum. 
I'asser  mortuus  est  meae  puellae, 
Passer,  deliciae  mcac  puellae, 
Quem  plus  ilia  oculis  su:s  amabat  ; 
Nam  mellitus  erat  suamtiue  norat 
Ipsam  tarn  bene  (juam  puella  matrem, 
Nee  sesc  a  greinio  illius  movebat, 
Sed  circumsiliens  modo  hue  modo  illuc 
Ad  solum  dominam  us(|uc  iiipillabai. 
CJui  nunc  it  per  iter  tencbncosum 
Illuc,  unde  negant  redire  quemijuaui. 
At  vobis  male  sit,  malae  tenebrae 
Orci,  (juao  omnia  bella  dcvoratis  : 
'I'am  bcHum  mihi  passercin  abstulistis. 
\'ae  fa  tum  male  !     Vae  miselle  passer  I 
Tua  nunc  opera  meac  puellae 
Klendo  turgiduli  rubcnt  ocelli. 

.Mouin,  ail  ye  (ioddesses  of  i.ovc.  and  all  ye  Cupids  mourn: 
mourn,  all  ye  sons  of  men  that  know  what  love  is.  My  lady's  sparrow- 
is  (lead,  dead  :  her  sparrow,  my  lady's  pet.  whom  she  loved  more  than 
hfr  own  eyes,  for  he  was  boney-sweei,  and  knew  his  own  mistress  as 
well  as  any  girl  her  mother  ;  nor  would  he  stir  from  his  lady's  bosom, 
but  hopping  about,  now  here,  now  there,  he  piped  his  little  treble  ti 
hfr  and  her  alone.  But  now  he  goes  along  the  darksome  road,  to 
that  place  whence  they  say  no  one  returns.  Ah,  my  curse  upon  you ! 
Cursed  shades  of  Orcus,  that  devour  all  tilings  beautiful !  So  beautiful 
a  sparrow  have  ye  taken  from  me  I      .Mas  for  the  ill  deed  done  !      .Mas, 
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"1  i|..ir  swnllcii  cyi'S.'' 
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Now,  because  of  you  my  lady's  dear  eyes  arc 


Fnitcr  Ave 
impression. 


poor  little  '  sparrow 

swollen,  tliey  are  red  with  weeping. 

The  tenderness  of  his  voice  when  he  came  to  the 
eleventh  :\nd  twelfth  Hnes,  and  the  measured  outburst 
of  passionate  imprecation,  come  back  almost  audibly.  I 
wish  1  could  reproduce  ti  e  pathos.  But  =n  the  poem  he- 
next  read  to  me,  the  tenderness  of  Catullus  and  his 
perfection  of  form  reach,  I  think,  a  climax.  So  I  think 
he  felt,  he  who  so  revived  his  manner  in  ' 
atque  Vale,"  and  his  reading  gave  me  that 
I  refer  to  the  passionate  poem  : 

Vivannis,  mea  Lesbia,  attiiic  amemus, 
Rumoresque  senium  severiorum 
Omnes  unius  aestimemus  assis. 
Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis  cum  seniel  occidu  brcvis  lux, 
Nox  est  |)erpetua  una  dorniienda.- 
Da  mi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum, 
Dein  mille  altera,  dein  secunda  centum, 
Deinde  usque  altera  mille,  deinde  centum. 
Dein,  quum  millia  nuilta  feccrimus, 
Conturbabimus  ilia,  ne  sciamus, 
.■\ut  nequis  malus  iiividere  possit, 
Cum  tantum  sciat  esse  basiorum. 

Let  us  live,  my  Lesbia,  live  and  love  :  and,  as  for  the  slandtrou- 
tongues  of  greybeards,  value  them  all  at  a  farthing's  worth.  Suns 
may  set  and  suns  may  rise  again,  but  for  us,  when  our  short  day  has 
ende<l,  one  long  night  comes,  a  night  of  sleep  that  knows  no  ending. 
Give  me  a  thousand  kisses,  then  a  hundred,  and  then  another 
thousand  and  a  second  hundred,  and  then  once  more  a  thous.i  l  and 
again  a  hundred,  on  and  on.  .\nd  then,  when  we  have  made  up 
many  thousands,  we  will  overturn  the  reckoning  that  we  may  not 
know  the  number,  nor  any  villain  <:ast  an  evil  eye  on  us,  though  he 
discover  all  that  huge  amount  of  kisses. 

Cani  \()u  overhear  his  voice  ?  Conturbabimus  ilia. 
ne  sciamus,  deep-toned  and  fast,  like  a  pent-up  stream  in 
spate,  buistinn;  its  barriers,  till  the  tale  is  told. 

'   Misdh,  epiihct  n|  ihe  <k-ni  liki'  mir  ■■  i»'..r  ■  ,s.i  aml-so. 

■■!  Robinson  Kllis  notes,  "  The  rhythm  of  the  Hit-  .-ind  the  continued  ./sound  well 
represent  the  eternity  of  the  sleep  that  knows  no  Aa'  ing,''  ard  that  is  just  the  efletl 
that  Tennyson's  readini;  i;ave  with  innnitc  pathos  ;  .-nd  Ihci.  ''.c  sudden  p?=5ionatr 
change,  'la  ">'  !>>""' 
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Two  other  poems  of  Cdtullus  1  niusi  nuniioii.       Tlie 
first  of  these  he  had  much  on   his  mind,  for  he  was  just 

and    the 

tirsl    of 
'  Ailis  "  : 


then    in    du:   mood    tor   cxpcrimi-nis   on   metre, 
famous   poem    "  IJoadiceu "    was,    1    think,    ih.- 
these,'  echoing  the  gaUiambics  of  Ciiullus  in  the 


.Super  alia  vcctus  Altis  ccluri  rate  maria. 

How  tar  liis  own  mclre  corresponds  to  Catullus'  is 
a  question  for  experts  lik(,'  Bridj,;es,  Mayor,  1\.  C. 
I  revelyan,  etc.,  to  determine,  but  I  heani  him  more 
than  once  read  tlrst  the  Attis  poem  and  then  his 
"  Boadicea,"  and  I  thought  at  the  time  there  was  an 
e.xtraordinary  resemblance  in  rh)  thm.  lie  wishrd  tliat 
the  "Boadicea"  wen;  musically  annotated,  so  that  it 
might  be  read  with  proper  quantity  and  pace. 

The  i  ist  of  the  Catullus  poems  I  want  to  refer  to 
he  never  read  to  me  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  lovely 
Kpithalamiinn  in  honotir  of  Juni.i  aiu 
on  llynicnacus  to  attt-nd  and  bli-ss  the  marriage  : 


Manlius,  callinir 


Collis  o  ileliconii 

Cultor,  Uraiiiae  genus, 

tjui  ra[)is  teneram  ad  viruiii 
Virginein,  o  IlyinciKiee  Hymen, 

O  Hymen  Hymeruiee  ! 

DucIIlt  on  tlie  mount  of  Helicon, 
Seed  of  the  Heavenly  One, 

'I'liou  that  bearest  off  the  tender  maiden  to  her  bridegroom, 
()  Hymeiiaean  Hymen, 
()  livmen  Hsinenaean  ! 


I  do  not  know  it   h( 


read 


le  ever  read  it  as  a  wlioh:  to  an\' 
one.  It  would  have  been  splendid  to  hear,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  long  poem,  where  the  poet,  like  .Spenser, 
prays,  "  Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  marriage 
night,"  comes  a  verse  he  was  very  fond  of  quoting,  and 
in  particular  the  third  line  : 


'  .\\\  olil  experiment,  iieing  written  in  1859,  finished  in  iStw.     He  himsell  only 
.lie  I  a  "a  far-off  echo  oftlie  .-/A'.-j  uf  Catullus."" 
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'I'Drijualus  vnlo  parvulus 

Matris  a  t;rcmi()  suae 

l'unii;ens  toia'ra.-.  manu^ 
Duke  ridcat  ad  lutrem 

Semliiante  labello. 

I  want  a  l)abv-l)oy  I'oniuitus  t.)  stretch  <>ut  liis  little  hands  fiom  his 
inuthcr's  \ap,  and'  sweetly  to  smile  upon  his  lather  with  halfopcned  lips. 

These.  I  think,  were  the  most  remark:ibk-  of  the 
CatulKis  poems  he  showed  me,  thou,L,'h  of  course  there 
were  others.  I  come  now  to  the  kindred  Greek  genius, 
who  had  a  s[jecial  fascination  for  liiin,  the  poetess 
Sappho,  lie  loved  lier  Sapphics,  and  greatly  disliked 
the  Sapphics  of  Horace,  'with  their  little  tightly  curled 
pigtails."  1  believe  1  owe  it  to  him  that  1  am  a 
worshipper  of  that  most  marv    .  nis  muse  of  Sappho.  . 

[tDiTORi.M.  Note.— Unhappily  Mr.  Dakyns  nexci  lonipleted  his  paper. 
For,  while  still  enKagcd  on  it,  he  died  suddenly,  June  21,  1911.  A 
friend,  Miss  K.  .M.  Si.iwell,  has  added  the  following  notes  from  recollections 
of  what  Mr.  Uakyiis  said  or  uroie  to  her  on  the  subject.] 

Mr.  Dakyns's  manuscript  breaks  off  abrui>lly,  but 
he  left  some  ht-adings  for  what  he  intended  to  write  : 
Sapi^ho,  (Goethe,  Beranger,  Walt  Whitman.  X'ictor 
Hugo.  Life  at  b'arringford,  The  hreiich  Tour  and 
Clcugh,  Clough  and  the  Pyrenees.  1  think  he  unuUl 
have  quoted  first  from  Sappho  the  lines  beginning  : 

oroi'  TO  yAi'Ki/iuAoi-  tptvdtrai  uKpio  tV    nroio 
Like  the  sweet  apple  that  reddens  upon  the  topmost  bough, 
for  he  loved  the  jjassage.  and  the  book  was  left  open  at 
this  page. 

No  doubt  he  would  have  gone  on  to  quote  others 
that  were  fa\  ourites  both  with  the  Poet  and  with  himselt. 
Such  as  the  heart-sick  cry  of  love  : 

(iiSvKt   fj.li'   a   ireAnri'u 
Kul   YlkiiidSi'i,   lioriii   o< 
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Tho  moon  has  set,  the  I'leiadcs  have  yoiic  : 
Midnight !      The  hour  has  past,  and  I 
Slvp  here  .done. 

'  )r  again  : 

yXiKiiii    /xaT</>,    DiTiH    6vvafiiti    KpiKi/v   Tuv    iVror. 
roWii)   (ut/utirii    Triiiofxj   li/taRiiiiv   iii      AiftfioiHTui: 

Dear  mother  mine,  I  <  aniiot  weave  my  wrh 
My  lieart  is  si(  k  with  longing  for  my  dear. 
Through  Aphrodite  fair. 

.And  he  would  probably  have  included  that  longer  pot-ni 
of  pa.ssion  which  has  been  tht;  wonder  of  the  world,  that 
invocation  to 

.Starry  throned,  immortal  Aphrodite. 

Mr.  iJakyns  did  not  tell  ine  himself  what  he  had 
learnt  of  Sinionides  from  Tennyson,  but  Tennyson 
quoted  the  following  poems  to  his  eldest  son,  Hallam. 
The  sad,  comforting,  beautiful  chant  of  Danae  to  her 
baby,  afloat  on  the  waters,  was  quotttd  in  ont:  of  Mr. 
UaUyns's  last  letters  to  me,  when  his  mind  was  full 
of  his  unfinished  article.  H<,'  wrote  :  "  Isn  i  ih.a  lovely 
and  tear-dr.iwing  ."*  true  and  lender  and  sempiternal.'*" 
.\iid  then  he  copied  out  the  whole  song,  in  case  I  should 
chance  not  to  have  the  te.xt  .u  li.mtl,  »viih  J.  A.  .Symonds's 
translation  beside  it  : 

uVf.    XapiitKL   (V   OaiOiiXia 

mt/i'K    7«   jiiv   TTticiy    Kiv)iOii(Ta    t«    Xtjiva 

0€ifiiLTi   )//)iTcr,    i)i"t     ilStdvTouri   jra^wiais', 

d[j.tf>i  re    llf/xrei    /iaAAt   </i('A//i'   \iipn, 

ft~€   T  ■   (u   TfKov,   oioi'   t;^i<j   roi'oi'. 

iri'   0     uiuTtt').    yitkaOijiw   r     yTufii   KViotratfi   tV   are/^rrti 

Rm'paTi    \aA(vcoyo^i/.'(ij, 

riKTt    ukanTTfi    Kvai'tio  re    rtrd</)ii)   (TTixKdi' 

liA/xai'   6     vTTiptii   riav   KOfj-dv  fiatitidv 

TTapwvTo^   Ki'/iUTOs"   oi'K    ixKtywi, 

<ji'(5     uw/ioi'    il>6oyyoi'. 

TTUfllftrfXU     XeififVO'i    (f     ^AuHOl,     kuAuP     TTpMUlTTO^. 

ti    ot    Toe    (ituiii'    Ti)    ye    mtuhv    ijv, 

KUi    Kii'    i/JLuii'    piffxixToyv    ktiTTiiV    'i'TTli\(i    oT'ai. 
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KtAu/iui    rt',    «ri)<    /i/x't/)o<(,    ti'iMTii)    ■it    r^.iTix, 
ti'Mru  (J'  afitTpov  KaKiir' 

yMTUt/ioAta    6«    TW    </)(lltll/,    Z«i      -'if«/'.    «*    "■•o" 
»rvo/<ut    votTifitv   CitVcuVt    trryyvdtUi   /i«i. 

When  in  the  carvcn  chest 
'I'he  winds  that  blew  and  waves  in  wild  unrest 
Smote  her  with  fear,  she  not  with  cheeks  unwet 
Her  arms  of  love  round  I'erscus  set. 

And  said  :  "O  child,  what  ^rwf  is  mine ! 
Hut  thou  dost  slumber,  and  thy  baby  breast 
Is  sunk  in  rest. 

Here  in  the  cheerless,  brass  bound  bark, 
Tossed  amid  starless  night  and  pitchy  dark, 
Nor  dost  thou  heed  the  scudding  brine 
Of  waves  that  wash  above  thy  curls  so  deep, 
Nor  the  shrill  winds  that  sweep — 
Lapped  in  thy  purple  robe's  embrace 
Fair  little  face ! 

Hut  if  this  dread  were  dreadful,  too,  i..  iiiee, 

Then  would'st  thou  lend  thy  listening  ear  to  me  ; 

Therefore  I  cry,  Sleep,  babe,  and  sea  be  still, 

And  slumber  our  unmeasured  ill ! 

Oh,  may  some  change  of  fate,  sire  Zeus,  from  TFiee 

Descend  our  woes  '     end  ! 

Hut  if  this  prayer,  too  overbold,  oflTcnds 

Thy  justice, — yet  be  merciful  to  me. 

It  was  natural  also  that  the  heroic  poems  of  Siiiionides 
should  have  appealed  to  both  men,  and  of  special  interest 
to  know  the  delight  that  Tennyson  took  in  one  of  these, 
and  perhaps  because  of  the  similarity  shown  by  his 
own  splendid  lines  in  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  Ode  : 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands. 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  bands, 

'I'liro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 

His  path  upward,  and  prevail'd. 

Shall  tind  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 

.\re  close  upon  the  shining  table-laiuls 

To  V  hich  our  (iod  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

(<TTi   Tcj    Adyo* 

Tuv   dfHTai'   vaUiv   oifru/i/iiiToiv   trt   t€t/j«is  ' 
(lyi'ur    oe    fiiv   Otiiv    ^ui/joc    uyiuv   u/i</i«n'tif. 
oi'(5t   jra'i'Twr   fiX.nfMixji'i    fhnriov   eirorTos", 
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1  here  is  a  tale 
1  hat  \'al(jur  dwells  above  the  craggy  peaks 

Hani,  hard  to  scak-, 
A  goddess  pure  in  a  pure  land,  and  none 

May  see  her  face, 
Save  those  who  by  keen  'J'oil  and  sweat  have  won 

That  highest  place. 
That  goal  of  manhood. 

And  with  thi's«;  heroic  lines  go  the  others  on  the  men 
wlio  fell  at   Ihermopylae  : 

T(oi'  «!■   OipjjLuTTLXiit'i   Oavuirmv 

tiWaii  /lie  il  Ti'xu,  KuXls  &'  o  r.;r/io<, 

€VTUiIhoV    (>i    TUUWTOV    itlT      IVfiuri 

orW     u   iruioa/i(iTU)/j   d/xariui'itrii    n/«ii'ov. 

KAAuOvf  €tAcTo  •  fuijrrvpfi  S«  Aeuii'utus-, 
o   lV«/>Ta«  ftttiTiKtr-;,   u/htuv  /tiyuv   Xf\„nri.i^ 
KiHT/jnn'   ucruiiV   T(   kAcu^, 

Of  those  who  fell  at  far  Thermopylae, 
Kair  is  the  fate  and  high  ilie  destiny  • 
Their  tomb  an  alt;ir,  memory  for  tears 
And  praise  for  lamentation  through  the  years. 
( )n  such  a  monument  conies  no  decay. 
And  Time  that  conquers  all  takes  not  away 
Their  greatness  :  for  this  holy  Sepul.  hre 
Of  valiant  men  has  (.ailed  to  dwell  with  her 
The  glory  of  all  CIreece.     Bear  witness,  Sparta's  king, 
I.eonidas  I  thy  ever-flowing  spring 
Of  fame  and  the  high  beauty  of  thy  deed  ! 

I  here  is  a  kindred  note  echoing  through  the  popular 
c..;ch  in  praise  of  the  t\rannicides,  llarnKKlius  and 
Aristogeiton,  one  of  the  first  bits  of  Greek  that  lenny- 
^1)11  made  his  sons  learn  : 

IV     /ilyjTOl'     kAuSI      -I)     ^iijxt^     tjtOpij<TW, 

itxnrtp    ApfioSius    Kiu   'A/turToytiTitii; 

OTt     Till'    Trpai'VuV     KTUViTtH' 

iiroro^ois    T      AOi'n'a'i   fVotTytruTi^i-. 

In  myrtle  I  wreathe  my  sword 
.As  they  wreathed  it,  the  brave, 
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Bravt;  HTrruodius,  Anstogeiton, 

When  they  slew  the  oppressor,  the  lord, 

\nd  to  Athens  her  freedom  gave. 

Mr.    Pakyns    musi   havtt   rejoiced   in   a   spirit  that  cnuLi 
teed  boyb  on  such  gallant  stuff  as  this. 

From    Goethe    he    would    have    .sel  .cted    ihe    noble 
proem  to  j-.iust : 

Ilir  n.iht  Kiuh  wiedu.  scliwankende  Cestalten, 

for  t!u:re  was  a  note  among  his  papers  to  thai  ell<  rt. 

And    il-.ere    is   one  note  about    lieranger  (wniien   i;. 
a  letter)  : 

It   was    h..   too   who  iiitrcKiiKed    me   to    HcrHii;4cr.  <■,;'■.  "  I-c 
K    i  d'V'vetot,"  and  the  refrain  : 

Toulc  rawstocrutie  a  lu  lantcrne  '.  ' 

And  how  //,•  read  it !  Like  the  Couturhabiinits  ilia,  ne  sciamus 
ot  Catullus  quoted  above— with  fire  and  fury,  taunfo^'uis 
Aujiilus-Wkc — a  refrain  which,  like  the  "  Marseillai.se,"  .stirred 
my  rei)ublican  spirit  vva^iv  Uku^,  inordinately,  I  mean,  and 
in' a  monstrous  cruel  -at  of  way;  but  what  lit  liked  was  the 
f(jrm  and  force  of  the  langua-e,  the  pure  art  and  horror  of  it, 
1  imagine. 

Mr.  Hakyns,  in  the  short  time  I  knew  him,  often 
spoke  to  me  about  Tennyson,  and  always  with  stress  on 
••  the  width  of  his  huaianity,"  and  how  he  could  appreciate 
works  at  which  a  smaller  man  might  have  beer,  shocked  : 
how,  for  e.xample,  he  sympathized  with  the  inmost  spirit 
of  llucro's  crv  to  tlie  awful  vastness  ot  dod  : 

Je  sals  que  vo'.'s  ave^  bien  autre  ehose  a  faire 
(^)ue  de  nous  plauidre  tous  : 

saw  nothing  irreverent  in  it,  as  lesser  critics  have  done  : 
found  in  it  rather  a  fortifying  quality  against  "the  griet 
that  saps  the  mind."  '  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him 
read    it,"    he    wrote    afterwards,    "in    his    organ  voici. 

'  .See  Carlyle,  t-r.  AV;-.  (Tarl  I.  bU.  \.  c.  ix),  for  the  cry  of  lla-  i.ml,.      \nd  f.r 
Bcrangcr,  cf.  Me"hh.  ii.  422. 
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Once  he  said  lo  nic  how  much  he-  had  wantt:il  TMinyson 
to  write  the  Ode  on  the  Stars  which  was  alwavs  lloatiri"- 
before  his  mind:  "He  could  ha\e  lioiie  it,  for  he  had 
the  sense  of  vastness.  And  it  would  have  been  a  far 
liner  work  than  the  '  KKlls  of  ihr  King.'" 

1  ennysoii  also,  he  told  m--.  was  th(!  first  man  to  tell 
him  about  Walt  Whitman,  and  the  first  [lassage  he 
showed  him  was  one  of  the  most  daring  Whitman  ever 
wrote.  On  his  side  Whitman  had  ,t  (Kcj)  feeling  for 
I  ennyson  ,ind  used  lo  write  of  \vm  affectionately  as 
"the  Boss,"  a  touch  that  pleased  Mr.  Dakyns  greatly, 
for  he  admired  and  loved  Walt.  He  gave  me  a  vivid 
impression  of  Tennyson's  large-heartedness  in  all  kinds 
lit  wa)s  :  tor  instance,  his  own  opim'ons  wen-  always 
intensely  democralit ,  ami  die  Tennysons  sym[iadii/(d 
rather  with  the  old  Whig  and  Unionist  policy,  but  he 
said  it  nevci  matie  any  difference  or  am  jar  between 
ih':m.  ■■  I  remei  iber  his  coming  into  my  little  study  at 
the  top  of  tiu-  hous<'  and  finding  me  absorbed  in  Shelley, 
and  asking  me  what  I  was  reading,  and  1  uds  struck  at 
the  time  by  the  quiet  satisfied  way  in  which  he  look  my 
answer,  no  cavil  or  criticism,  though  I  knew  he  did  not 
leel  about  Shelley  as  I  did.  ...  I  don't  know  how  to  give 
in  writing  the  true  impression  of  his  dear  genial  nature. 
It  often  came  out  in  what  might  seem  h'ke  roughnesses 
when  they  were  written  down.  He  was  very  fond  of 
Clough  :  and  Clough  at  that  time  was  very  taciturn — ht,- 
was  ill  really,  near  his  death — and  1  remember  once  at 
a  discussion  on  metre  Clough  would  not  say  one  wcjrd. 
and  at  last  Tennyson  furned  to  him  widi  affectionate 
impatience,  quoting  Shakespeare  in  his  deejj,  kiiuily  voice, 
'Well,  goodman  Dull,  what  do  jw//  say  .^ '  How  can  I 
l)ut  that  down  ^  I  can't  give  the  sweet  humorous  tone 
that  made  the  charm  of  ir.  .And  tlien  people  called 
him  'gruff'  His  'grutfness'  onlv  gripped  <me  closer.  ' 
.AiKjther   time    he   told    me   with    kcttn   enioNinenl    of 
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'rtjiiiivsoiis  (liscDverinir  '^  liknirss  to  him  in  s(jin(j  draw- 
in-  on  i\v  co\t-r  of  tlic  oKl  Cornhill  —  \  think  it  was  the; 
figure  of  .1  kid  plon^hin^  — [joiniini,'  10  it  like  a  chikl  and 
saying,  "  Little  Dakyns."  He  would  speak  with  delight 
of  Tennyson's  humour,  far  deeper  and  wilder,  ht-  saitl, 
than  most  people  would  have  guessed,  Rabelaisian  even 
in  the  nohle  sense  of  the  word,  and  always  fresh  and  pure. 

"  I  remember  ,ui  instance  of  my  own  audacity,"  he 
said,  "at  which  I  almost  shudtler  now.  We  were  riding 
into  a  l-'reiicli  town,  it  was  the  evening  ot  a  tete,  and 
the  whole  jjopulation  se-eined  to  be  capering  about  with 
tht'  most  pre[)(isterous  antics.  It  struck  ,1  jarring  note, 
,md  the  '-"oet  said  to  nu;,  '  1  can't  understanil  theni,  it's 
enough  to  make  one  wet  [).'  Somehow  I  couldn't  help 
answerinLT-  but  can  vou  ima'dne  the  audacitv  .''  I  assure 
you  I  trembled,  myself  as  1  did  so — 'Tears,  idle  tears,  I 
know  not  what  they  mean.'  And  he  took  it,  he  look  it! 
1  le  did  indeed  1  " 

The  memories  of  Clough  also  were  very  dear  to  Mr. 
Dakyns,  and  he  said  he  could  never  help  regretting  that 
Ik;  had  n-'l  heard  him  read  his  list  long  work,  "  In  Mari 
Magno,"  to  the  Poet.  "  d\-niiyson  s.iid  to  me  .itterw,u-ds, 
'Clough's  Muse  has  lost  none  of  her  pow<r,'  and  I 
couldn't  ha  Ip  feehng  a  little  luirt  that  I  had  not  been 
asket!  to  hem-  the  reading:  [ierhaps  it  w.i.i  vanity  on 
my  p.irl." 

Clouuh  alw.ivs  c.une  down  to  see  them  balln'.  He 
was  verv  Ujiid  ot  bathing  himself,  but  could  not  take 
parr  in  it  then  on  account  oi  his  health.  "  1  never  teel 
the  wat  r  g(j  down  iny  back  now,"  Mr.  Dakyns  said, 
"  without  thinking  of  Clough.  " 

Hut  ihi;  sweetest  of  all  tlu'  nuanories  was,  I  tb.iiik,  the 
memory  of  the  valley  at  ("auterc^tz,  sacred  to  lennyson 
because  of  Arthur  Hallam.  I  he.irtl  Mr.  Dakyns  speak 
of  that  the  first  time  he  was  ,il  our  house.  My  mother 
anccu  to 
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and  he  said,  "  I  was  wiih  t!u;  '1  (■nii)S()ns  as  tutor  to  their 
boys,  and  we  wi-iit  to  the  Pyrenees."  The  n.imc  and 
somethino^  in  his  tone  made  me  start.  "Oh,"  1  said, 
"  were  you  with  them  at  Cauteretz  ? "  I  le  turned  to  me 
with  his  smile,  "  V.-s,  I  was.  and  if  I  had  not  already  a 
family  motto  of  which  I  .un  very  proud,  I  should  take 
for  my  legend  '  Dakyns  isn't  a  fool '  "  (the  last  phrase:  in 
a  gruffly  tender  voice).  And  then  he  told  us:  "There 
w.is  a  fairly  large  [,arty  of  us.  the  Teniiysons,  Clough, 
and  myself  some  walking  and  some  dri\-ing.  Tennyson 
walked,  and  I  being  the  young  man  of  the  company,  was 
the  great  man's  walking-stick.  When  we  came  to  the 
valley  -I  knew  it  was  a  sacred  place— I  dropped  behind 
to  let  him  go  through  it  alone.  Clough  told  me  afterwards 
I  had  done  well.  lie  had  noticed  it,  and  the  Poet  said 
—  ..nd  it  was  f}uite  enough — •  Dakyns  isn't  a  fool! '  " 

It  was  that  evening  that  Tennyson  wrote  "All  along 
llie  Valley." 


ill 
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hy  the  Kcv.  11.  MoNTAC.L-  HUTI.KK,  DA)..  Master  of  Trinity  College, 

Cainbridge. 

Vm  liavc  asked  mc  to  init.  on  paper  some  rccoUeclions 
of  the  many  happy  visits  which  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  pav  to  I-'arrinofford  and  Aldworth  be;t\\(tn  i860 
and  1890.  I  \\ish  th.iL  I  could  r'sporid  to  this  kind 
request  more  worthily  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  though  I 
have  always  counted  those  visits  amon^,  the  happiest 
events  of  my  life,  and  though  my  memory  of  the 
general  impressiiMi  left  upf)n  me  on  ea.h  occasion  is 
perfectly  clear,  it  is  not  clear,  hut  on  the  contrary  nio'-i 
confused  and  hazy,  as  to  any  particular  incidents. 

S])eaking  first  generally  in  the  way  of  preface,  I  may 
say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  hero- 
worship  with  which  1  regarded  the  great  Poet,  ever  since 
1  was  a  boy.  Bef(-ire  I  went  up  to  Trinity  in  1S51,  he 
had  been  the  delight  of  nu'  friends  and  myself  at 
Harrow.  And  further,  through  members  of  the 
Kawnsley  family.  I  had  heard  much  of  his  early  days 
when  the  Tennysons  lived  at  Somersby. 

nuriiv  mv  lif''  at  Trinity,  from  1S5,  to  1S55,  and 
then,  with  long  intervals  of  absence,  till  the  end  of  1859. 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  but  especially 
Tennyson,  were  the  three  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  mainly  commanded  the  reverence  mid  stirrfd  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  College  friends  with  wliom  1  lived. 
Robert  Browning  became  a  power  among  them  almost 
immediatel)  after,  but  by  th;il   lime  !    had  gone  b.ack  tC' 
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l  farrow.  .M,iltl>c\v  Arnold  .nul  Clougli  aii.l  Kip.^slrv 
also  attracted  ns  j^reatly  in  ihc-ir  sevf-ral  u.ivs.  .itul  nl 
course  Shelley  ami  Kcais,  Ixit  'ICnnx  son  was  hryon-i  a 
uouht  our  chiefluminary.  "  Fn  Mcnmriani  in  particular, 
followed  by  "Mau-r'an.!  liir  hrst  tour  "hKlls  of  th<- 
King,"  was  constanlly  on  our  lips,  and,  I  m.iv  truly  say. 
in  our  hearts,  in  tliosr  hap];y  hours. 

It    was    with     these    feelings,    then,    and    these    pre- 
posses.sions  that    1   was  prepared  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  great  Poet,  should  such  an   honour  ever  he 
granted  me.      It  came  first,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, when   my   late   brother-in-law.  I'rancis   Cialton.  and 
I    we're    taking   one   of  our  deiisrhthil    walking    trips   or 
tramps    in    ih.;    K.ister   holiday.s.      (lalton    used    t</  [.Ian 
everything— ilistrict,    hours.   stoj)|;ing-places,    length    of 
each  day's  march.      One  Faster— I    forget  which,  but   it 
must   have   been   about    1859— was  devoted   to  the  New 
I'orest.      l-'rom    there    we    crossed    over    to    the    Isle    of 
Wight  ;  and  after  \-isiting  Shanklin  and    Honchurch,  we 
walked    round    to    I-reshwatcr.      To    leave;    Freshwater 
without  paying  our  homage  tcj  the  Poet  at   Farringford 
was    impossible.      Whether  we    had   any   definite-    mtro- 
duction   to    him,    I    cannot    now   reineir.her,    but    we   hati 
reason    to    think    that    we    should    be    kindly    n  ceived. 
My  brother  .\rthur  had  lately  been   pa\ing  more  than 
one   visit   to   that   part  of  the    Island,  and    had    keenl\- 
enjoyed   several    long  walks   with    him.      His    report   of 
these  was  not  lost  upon  me. 

Galton  had  known  intimately  .some  of  Tenny.son's 
friends,  such  as  Sumner  Maine,  W.  (i.  Clark,  b'r.inklin 
Pushington,  and  specially  "Harry-  Hallam,  younger 
brother  of  Arthur.  He  was.  I  think,  as  full  of  hero- 
worship  for  the  Poet  as  I  was  myself.  The  fame  which 
he  has  since  won  in  conne.xion  with  Science  may  make 
It  difficult,  even   for   his   later  friends,  to  unt'erstand   the 
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ch.-rishrd    for  some   branclK-s   dl'   ini.ii^iiialivc    literature, 
in    [larlicular    for  Chaucer,  Shakc-sixtare.   Milton,   Keats, 


n 


.and    for    at     le.ist    three    of     Kin^sley's    novels,    ./// 
Locki\   Yi-ait.  an<l    Westward  IIo!     Those  we  iis<;d    i 
the    course   of   our   T'.aster   raniMis    to   read    out    in   the 
ojK'n  air  after  an  al-frcsco  lunch. 

'reiHiyson's  works  wen;  all  very  familiar  to  Galton. 
lie  had  known  them  at  C".mil)ride;e  as  each  came  out, 
,md  had  discussed  them  ea-^erly  with  admiring:  fri(>nds, 
some  of  them  first-rate  critics.  He  delii^hted  not  only 
in  the;  subtlety  and  elevation  and  freedom  ot  the 
thoughts,  but  also  in  the  beauty  and.  perfection  and 
melodly  of  the  e.xpression. 

We  went,  as  I  have  said,  to  call  on  the  Toet.  We 
went  together  with  rather  beating  hearts.  He  received 
us  cordially  as  Trinity  men,  but  unfortunatelv  I  can 
remember  no  det.ul  of  any  kind.  !  am  not  sure  whether 
we  were  even  introduced  to  Mrs.  Tennyson  All  I 
remember  is  that  we  left  the  house  ha[)iA-  and  exhilarated, 
liut  my  real  acquaintance  with  the  Teimyson  fatnily 
dates  from  the  end  of  iS6i  and  the  early  days  of  1S62. 
My  first  marriage  had  been  on  December  19,  1S61, 
,uid  a  f(;w  days  afterwards  we  came  to  Freshwater,  and 
stayed  at  the  hotel  close  to  the  sea,  when;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Yaughan  had  sometimes  stayed  c'  ring  his  Harrow 
Mastership.  It  was  then  that  we  first  met  the  Granville 
Bradleys.  destined  to  be  our  dear  friends  for  life,  and  it 
was  in  their  company  that  we  soon  found  ourselves  most 
kindly  welcomed  guests  at  Farringford. 

rhe  two  first  incidents  that  I  remember  were  the 
P'oet  showing  us  the  proof  of  his  "Dedication  of  the 
Idvlts,"  and,  at  our  request,  reading  out  to  us  "Enoch 
Arden."  1  he  "  Dedication"  must  have  been  composed 
.almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort  on  December  i.p  He  seemed  himself  pleased 
with    it,      I    thought  at   the   time,   and    i    have   feit   ever 
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Since,  that  these  liiu-s  rank  hi^h,  nut  only  ainonj^  his 
other  tributes  of  the  sain.-  kinti,  but  in  the  literature 
of  epitaphs  generally.  We  lelt  it  a  proud  privilej^e  to 
be  allowed  to  stand  at  his  side  as  he  looked  over  the 
proot  just  arrived  by  the  post,  and  it  led  us  ot  course  to 
talk  sympathetic.illy  of  the  late  I'rince  and  the  poor 
widowed  Queen. 

Very  soon  after,  the  Hradleys  and  we  dineil  at 
Farrintrford.  Th.'  dinner  hour  was.  I  think,  as  early 
as  SIX,  .uul  then,  after  he  had  retreated  to  his  sanctum 
lor  a  smoke-,  he  would  C(^in(.-  down  to  the  drawint^-rooni, 
and  read  aloud  to  his  guests.  On  this  occasion  he  read 
to  us  ••  Knoch  Arden."  then  only  in  manuscript.  I  had 
before  heard  much  of  his  peculiar  manner  of  reading, 
\\ith  its  deep  and  often  monotonous  ton(  s,  varied 
With  a  sudden  lift  of  the  voice  as  if  into  the  air,  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  or  a  clause.  It  was,  as  always, 
a  reading  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  lack  of 
variety,  but  my  ilear  bride  and  I  were  in  no  mood  to 
criticize.  The  spell  was  upon  us.  livery  note  of  his 
magniticcnt  voice  spoke  of  majesty  or  tenderness  or 
awe-.  It  was,  in  plain  words,  a  prodigious  treat  to  have 
heard  him.  We  walked  back  through  the  winter  dark- 
ness to  our  hotel,  conscious  of  having  enjoyed  a  unicjue 
privilege. 

During  this  vacation  I  had,  as  often  in  after  years, 
not  a  tew  walks  with  him  on  the  downs,  leaving  the 
Beacon  on  the  left  and  going  on  to  the  Needles.  It 
was  a  walk  of  about  two  hours.  It  is  her--  that  my 
memory  so  sadly  fails  me  as  'o  his  talk.  In  tont;  it  was 
friendly,  m.mly,  and  perfectly  oimple,  wiu,  ;ut  a  touch  of 
condescension.  He  seemed  quite  unconscious  that  he 
was  a  great  man,  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  of  his  time, 
talking  to  one  young  and  utterly  obscure.  Almost  anv 
subject  interested  him,  grave  or  gay.  He  would  often 
talk  of   metres,  Greek  and    Latm  ;  of  attempts  to  trans- 
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hue  lloiiur;  of  tlic  weak  jioints  in  the  Kii(:;lish  hexa- 
meter ;  or  ai^ain  of  more  S(;ri()us  topics,  on  which  he  had 
lhou<'ht  much  and  frh  strongly,  such  as  the  life  after 
death,  the  so-called  "  i'.ternity  of  huture  runishment. 
the  unreality  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  senses,  the 
grander   Human   Race,  the   "  crowiiinL,^  race;,"  still   to  he 

born. 

Occasionally,  not  very  often  in  these  days,  he  would 
speak  of  his  own  [joems.  Once,  I  remember,  a  few  ilays 
after  an  examination  of  the  sixth  form  at  Harrow,  I  told 
him  that  we  hail  set  for  Greek  Iambics  the  fine  passage 
in  "  l-^laine,"  where  Lancelot  says  to  I.avaine  : 

...  in  me  there  dwells 
No  greatness,  s.ive  it  he  some  far-ofT  touch 
Of  i;reatness  to  know  well  1  am  nut  great. 
Thiie  is  the  man, 

pointing,'  to  King  Arthur.  "Yes."  he  said  in  substance, 
"when  I  wrote  that,  I  was  thinking  of  Wordsworth  and 
myself." 

I  noticed  that  he  never  spoke  of  Wordsworth  without 
marked  reverence.  Obviously,  with  his  excjuisite  ear 
f(jr  choice  words  and  rhythm,  h(-  must  have  been  more 
sensitive  than  most  men  to  the  prosaic,  bathetic  side  ot 
Wordsworth  ;  but  I  never  heard  him  say  a  word  imply- 
ing that  he  felt  this,  whereas  I  iuive  heard  him  ([ualily 
his  admiration  for  Robert  Browning's  genius  cUid  his 
affection  for  his  jjcrson  by  some  allusion  to  the  rough- 
ness of  his  style.  This,  he  thought,  must  lead  to  his 
being  less  read  than  he  deserved  in  yt^ars  to  come, 
and  he  evidently  regretted  it. 

It  was  in  the  period,  roughly  speaking,  between 
1862  and  1880  that  I  saw  most  of  him,  for  it  was  then 
our  habit  to  make  frequent  visits  to  Freshwat'-r  ur  Alum 
Bay,  generally  at  Christmas,  and  we  were  alwa\s  re- 
ceived with  the  same  cordial  kindness.  It  was  then 
that  the  long  walks  and  the  readmgs  of  his  poetry  alter 
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>linnrr  coiiiimicil  as  a  kind  ..f  institution,  .iml  never 
palled.  Anionnr  the  jjocnis  tii.it  Ik-  rcul  out  to  us  were 
"Ayhner's  l-ield,"  the  "'(Jde  on  tlie  I  )e,ith  ol  the  I  )uke 
of  Wellinjrton,"  parts  of  "Maud,"  "  (niinevcn;."  "The 
I  loly  Grail."  "  The  Chm^r.  of  the  Li«;ht  P.ri-ade,"  ■•  The 
Revenge/  "The  Defence  of  Lucknow.'  "  In  the  Valley 
of  Cauteretz.'  With  re-ard  to  this  beautiful  poem  i 
cannot  help  recalling  an  amusing  ,md  most  uiiexpectcul 
laugh.  He  had  read  the  third  and  ff>urth  lin.  s  in  his 
most  sonorous  tones  : 


All  alon-  the  valley,  wlure  thy  waters  flow, 

1  walked  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago  : 

and  then  suddenly,  changing  his  voice,  he  said  gruflly, 

"A  brute  of  a has  discovered  that  it  was  thirtv-one 

years  and  not  thirty -two.  Two-and-thirty  is  better  than 
one-and-ihirty  years  ago,  isn't  it  ?  But  perhaps  I  ought 
to  alter  it.  " 

It  was  at  this  time  that  we.  used  often  to  meet  Mr. 
Jowett  and  also  the  Poet"s  great  friend  ami  admirer,  the 
gitted  Mrs.  Cameron  and  her  dignified  and  gray-bearded 
husband,  who  looked  like  a  grand  Oriental  Chief 

One  trilling  incident  occurs  to  me  as  I  write,  the 
I'oet's  remarkable  skill  at  battledore.  One  dui:l  with 
him  in  particular  comt^s  back  to  my  mind,  in  which  I 
found  't  hard  to  hold  my  own.  He  was  a  very  hard 
iutter.  He  did  ncjt  cire  merely  to  "keej)  up"  long 
scores.  He  liked  each  bout  to  be  a  trial  of  strength. 
and  to  aim  the  shuttlecock  where  it  would  be  difficult  tor 
his  opponent  to  deal  with  it.  In  spite  of  his  being  short- 
sighted he  played  a  first-rate  game.  With  the  exception 
of  my  brother  Arthur,  I  never  came  upon  so  formidable 
an  antagonist. 

But  I  must  leave  these  -arlier  years,  of  which  1 
cannot  find  any  written  record,  and  pass  on  to  the  end 
of  1 886,  w 
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dear  witc  and  .i  y«Mr  ami  a  halt'  alter  nu  leaving  1 1  arrow, 
I  was,  to  my  great  siir])rise,  apjv.in'.ed  Master  of  Trinity. 
On  December  3  I  was  inslalnd,  and  o'l  1  )ect  inber  13 
I  was  in\iti-d  to  I'arringldrd,  with  the  iirosjuTt  <il  relum- 
ing on  the  iMih  to  I  )avos  I'lat/,  wht-n;  1  h.id  lett  my 
invalid  daughter.  ( )l' this  short  visit  I  tind  1  h.ive  made 
a  tew  notes.  The  I'oe't  was  as  eurdial  as  ever.  After 
dinner  iii-  took  r.ir  to  his  miiu/uin.  and  reail  me  his  mw 
Jubilee  Ode  in  CiituUian  metre,  ,iiid  linn  "  Locksley 
Hall  Si.xty  Years  After.'  Ne.xr  morning  there  came  a 
lettt,-r  from  1  )r.  \V.  H.  '1  hompswn's  e.\<iutor  containing 
an  early  poem  ot  ICnnyson's  ot  iiS:(),  and  .1  Sonnet, 
once  t'amous,  com[jlaniing  ol  de'fects  in  the  College  system 
of  his  da\  : 

I'hfrefore  your  llall>.  your  ancient  Colleges, 
Vour  portals  statucd  with  old  kings  and  queens, 
Vour  gardens,  rnyriad-volumed  libraries, 
Wa.xlightcd  chapels,  and  rii  h  carven  scrceris. 
Vour  doctors,  and  your  jiroctors,  and  your  deans, 
Shall  not  avail  you,  when  the  Day-beam  sports 
New-risen  o'er  awakend  .\lbion.      No  ! 
Nor  yei  your  solemn  organ-pipes  that  Ijlow 
Melodious  iliunders  thro'  your  vacant  courts 
.\l  noon  and  eve,  becausi.  your  manner  sorts 
Not  with  this  age  wlieretroni  ye  stand  apart, 
Becau.sc  the  lips  of  little  children  preacii 
Against  you,  you  that  do  profess  to  teach 
.\nd  tca(  h  us  notliini;.  feeding  tint  the  heart. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  Poet  took  nie  out  alone. 
We  went  tlrst  to  I^'reshwater  CJate,  where  he  said  the 
"  maddened  scream  of  the  sea  in  "  Maud  "  had  been  first 
suggested  to  hirn.  He  talked  of  our  lat(^  friend,  Philip 
Stanhope  W'orsley,  thi-  transla'or  of  the  Odyiscy  and 
half  of  the  I/iad,  who  was  living  there  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  whom  I  had  met  at  his  table.  lie 
admired  him  much.  He  talked  also,  Ijui  I  forget  to 
what  effect,  of  ''\'hv.  Holy  (irail  "  and  the  old  .Arthur  myth.. 
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mentioned.       "  There    was    no    /oz'C,"   he    siiid, 
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system."  1  undcr.sujod  him  lo  mem  th;it  thr  dons,  as 
a  rule,  were  out  of  sympathy  with  tlit-  v.nm}.,'  men. 
He  spoke  also  .,f  the  bullyinor  he  had  undergone  at  his 
first  .school  ;  how.  uh-n  he  w.is  a  n.-w  boy  of  only  seven 
and  a  half,  h<*  was  sitting'  on  the  school  steps  crying  and 
homesick.  I 'p came  a  big  fellow,  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen,  and  asked  him  roughly  who  he  was  anil  what 
he  was  crying  for,  and  then  gave  him  a  kick  in  the 
wind'  This  experience  had  .viilently  rankled  in  his 
niiiid  for  more  than  seventy  years.  'Again,  in  April 
I  Si)0.  he  t(jld  me  the  same  story. 

Hut  to  return  to  our  morning  walk  ol    l)eceml)er  14. 
1 886.     S(im(;thinu  i.-d  me  to  speak  of  my  favourite  lines  : 

I  he  old  order  <  hangcth,  yielding  i)la(c  to  new, 

.And  ('ii)d  fulfils  Himself  in  manv  ways. 

I.c>t  one  fjood  custcini  should  ( ()rru[>(  the  world 

Speddin-  it  seems,  and  others  had  wanted  him  to  alter 
the  "ontt j^ofld^  custom."  •  I  was  thinking  '  he  said,  "of 
knighthood."  lie  went  on  to  >])cak  of  his  "  Hxperi- 
inents  in  (Quantity,"  ami  in  particular  of  the  .Alcaic  Dde 
to  Milton,  beginning  : 

(  >  !ni_'liiy  nioiith'd  inventor  of  harmonies. 

•■1  thought  ///a/,"  he  said,  "a  bit  f,f  ;i  /our  </c  force,'' 
and  surely  he  was  right  there.  lie  tilted  a  little  at 
C  S.  Calverle\-  for  dimiurring  to 

^.od-^ifted  organ-voice  of  England. 

"  I  di  'n't  mean  it  to  be  like;  vour 

".Septcml'cr.  Uctol.er,  November': 

1    vvas    imitating,  not    Horace,  but    the    original    Greek 
Alcaic,   though    Horace's   is   perhaps   the   finest  metre." 
I  lie  two    Latin   metres  which    I   have   more   than   once 
h'-ard  him  admire  were  tlu,-  He.xameter  and  the  Alcaic. 
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wholly  facilis,  and  1  lu.vcr  fi-lt  less  atraiil  d  tiiin  or 
inon;  n^vorciu."  I't-rhaps  I  should  add  that  during'  the 
walk  he-  idid  inc  an  cxtraordiii.ny  niiin!)cr  ol  j;host 
stories — a  man  .ippcaring  to  sever.il  i/cdplr,  and  ili'  n 
vanishing  before  their  eyes. 

Alter  dinner  that  (evening  we  went  to  his  sa>iiliiin 
to  hear  him  read  th;-  last  Act  of  the  "  Promise  of  May.'" 
"Well,  isn't  thai  tragic?"  he  naively  asketl  .ii  one 
[K.int.   I   lliink  uiii:rc  l''.\a  falls  down  dc.ul. 

Next  nioniini;,  1  had  to  leave  quite  early  for  London. 
He  just  appeared  at  the  lop  of  the  stairs,  and  offered  to 
come  down  to  say  _i;ood-l)ye,  but  1  would  not  let  him. 
"  I    can   rememl)er  little   more  of   this   delightful   visit, ' 


so 


1  wrol(!   at   lli<-   time.      "  lie  was  full,  as   usual,  of  ll 


lami 


bcMig   stroni; 


pul)lic   lies,  .uid   the   necessity   ot    ['".n;. 
at  sea.' 

1  dill  n(;t  see  h"  n  .igain  till  .ifler  ni)-  second  inarriajM-, 
which  took  ])lace  on  August  9,  iSSS.  We  paid  a  Hying 
visit  to  Lambert's  I1mIi:1,  Freshwater,  in  .\pril  iSSo, 
or  this  I  have  made  oidy  the  scantiest  record.  .Some- 
thing led  us  to  speak  of  the  famous  liiu'  in  the  chorus 
of  the  .-i game  III  )wn  : 

"So  modern,'  he  remarked.  lie  also  spoke  ot  the 
pathos  of  Euripides,  and  of  the  yrandeur  of  the  "  Passing 
of  C«.Jipus"  in  the  Oedipus  Co/oneus,  and  'flieseus 

lie  referr'd  again  to  lack  of  sympathy  in  his  time 
between  dcjiis  and  undergraduates.  This  seemed  to  \n- 
a  memory  often  present  to  his  mind. 

Our  next  visit  was  in  March  1890,  when,  with  my 
wife's  sister,  we  scayed  at  Lambert's  Mote'.  On  b'riday, 
Marcli  2S,  \\\:  went  to  lea  at  l'arrin;.;foril,  and  lound 
\'.\:\\  ill  hi-;  litilf^  si!;'.  tr.!!i  :\\  :\  s!!!P.nv.T-h.'.)Use.  tile  e\en.!n._' 
upon    us,    and    bringing    into    perlcci 
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ijc.uity  the  i^'rcoii  lawn,  ihc  spreading;  trees,  and  ihc 
(lumps  of  clatknlils.  He;  began  hy  speaking  of  himself 
as  depressed,  but  soon  smiled  away  all  such  s\mi)toms, 
and  made  us  lau-li  with  a  story  of  the  Duke  of  V\'elling- 
ton,  when  some  prosy  personage  addressed  him  with  a 
ilattering  compliment.  He  always  seemed  to  enjoy 
anecdotes  of  the  Gnal  Duke.  He  was  wearing  a  red 
cap  which,  in  the  sunlight,  became  him  well  :  hut  he 
.aid  playfully  thai  Lady  Tennyson  disliked  it  as  too 
suggestive  of  a  "bonnet  rouge."  .Something,  1  forget 
what,  led  te,  a  reference  to  the'  well-known  v<rse  : 

Birds  in  the  hi;;h  1  lall-j^ardcn 

W'litn  twilight  was  falhng, 
Maud,  Maud,  MauJ    Maud, 

They  were  crying  .md  (  alhtip. 

lie  once  asked  a  rather  gushing  lady  what  sort  of 
l>irils  she  siippos(;d  these  to  be.  "  Ni-htingales,"  was 
the  rather  sentimental  answer.  •'  W'lio  ever  heard  a 
nightingale  say  '  Maud  '  ?  "  w  is  the  souK'what  stern  re[)ly. 
•  Ihey  were  rooks  of  course.  ' 

My  wife  mentioneti  that  she  and  her  sister  had  been 
reading  the  "  Idylls  "  of  late.  "  Do  you  mean  wv  Idylls," 
he  said;  "  1  am  glad  you  don't  call  them  Tdylls."  We 
soon  got  talking  of  his  rece-ntly  published  "Crossing  the 
liar."  When  asked  what  w.is  the  precise  grammatical 
nterence  in  th(;  third  line  of  the  verse  : 

liut  siich  a  tide  as  moving  bcem.s  aslee[), 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
U'/k/i  that  -which  drew  from  out  the  bound  las  deep 

Turns  a^ain  home. 

he  answered  rather  emphatically,  "  I   meant  both  human 

life'  and  the  water."      He  went  on,  "  They  say  I  write 

so  slowly.      Well,  that  [joem  came  to  me  in  five  minutes. 

Anyhow,  under  ten  minutes.  "  Afterwards,  when  I  had 
,  ,^r.,,.    ,.,.;..»    ...n.    ....•►1,     T     .1..   '?•, .-     „u      __    i-  1 


Omiparc  Merlin's  song,  "  Krcni  the  gre.-it  tluep  hi  the  great  d 
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w  h.it  1r:   had   iinijlici.i  .is   lo  tlic   raijidity   with    which   he 
usualK'  conii)()sccL 

Al  this  poiiil  I  shall  do  wrll  m  iiiscrt  c-tracts  from 
my  dear  wile's  journal,  tlcscribing  a  lew  incidents  in 
what  prtjved  oiir  last  visit  to  I-"arrin<^f()rd.  It  was  at  the 
end  o\  [aiuiarv  1S92.  when  the  i'oet,  horn  on  AnLjnst  6/ 
1809,  was  well  on  in  lii.s  eighty-third  year.  She  write-, 
as  follows  : 


VISIT   TO    FAKRI\(]l'OKD,   JAMAIS"    iSq- 

I'.y  Ml-    Mi'N  I  \(.r   111   11, Ik 

On  l.inuai}-  :''>  Mc)iitat;ii  and  I  left  niir  two  -mall  I)i.\s  at 
Mton  X'ill.i,  Sliar.kliii,  to  spend  the  nioht  at  Lanihcrt's  Hotel. 
l-Vcsliuatcr.  .\fter  leavinc;  our  traps  at  the  hotel  wc  walked 
up  to  I'"arriiic;f(ird  in  time  for  two  o'clock  lunch.  1  sat  iie.xt 
*.he  i'oet  at  table,  and  iiad  some  talk  with  him.  He  -poke 
of  the  metres  of  Horace,  and  said  that  lie  always  thought  his 
Sapphics  uninteresting  and  monotonous.  "What  a  relief  it 
is,"  he  said,  "  wken  lie  i/rrx  allow  himself  some  irrcgu.  y. 
for  instance  . 

l.aurcT  (ion;indu>  .Apeilin.u'i." 

( )n  the  other  li.iiul,  he  admiied  his  .Alcaics  immen~,cly. 
'I'he  discover)-  f^r  which  he  always  hoi)Cti  the  most  w  ,is  ot 
some  further  writiiv^s  of  .Sapplio  herself  Ik'  considcreti  the 
metre  beautiful  undci  her  treatment. 

Then  we  -poke  <>\  Schliemann,  of  whom  1  had  just  been 
readin;.:;  in  Schuchar.  t's  book,  and  he  said  lie  had  n.>  faitli  in 
him.  "llo'.v  could  a  great  city  liavc  b-'cn  built  on  a  little 
ridge  like  that  'meaning  Ili.ssarlik)  ?  Vv'heri  wouUl  ha\e 
been  the  roi.m  for  I'.iam's  fifty  .sons  and  fifty  il:mghtcrs  .^  ' 

He  also  thou_,ht  the  supjKised  identifications  of  topograph)- 
absurd,  and  I'lefcrred  to  believe  tliat  Homer's  descriptions 
were  entirely  imaginar)-.  W'lien  I  said  tliat  I  thought  that 
a  dis.tppointing  view,  lie  called  me  "a  wretched  locaii/er." 
"  Thf^y  try  to  localize  mc  too,"  he  said.  "  There  is  one  man 
wants  to  make  out   th.it    I    describe  nothing  I  b.ave  not  .-^cen." 

'  Some  riiMinnnt.itors  in^.l^>t  that  Tcnny.son  was  liorn  on  Aiij;u.-l  5  because  the 
ilate  looks  liko  Sth  in  the  Resistor  of  his  birth,  lie  uscil  to  say,  "  .\!1  I  ran  stale  is 
that  my  mother  .ihviys  kept  "   ■  birlli'i.iy  i.n  .\u^'ii'il  6,  and  I  supjviM  she  knew." 
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Als.j,    witli    .s...me    irritation,    of    other    accounts    uf     him^,el^: 

"  ^■"""  "'"  li'-'S  ''iiid  made  nic-  tell  a  h\<^  one  at  the  end." 

Next   day   we   walked    up  at   abmit    12.20    to    accompany 
luin    in    his    mornint,'   walk.        Monta-u    and    he    were   in    front, 
llallain    'l  cnnyson    and    1    behind.      .Monta.iju   tells  me  how  he 
was     iiidi.^niant     with     Z.     for     char^Mn^     "him     with     general 
plHi,'iari>ni,  in    particular   .djout    Lactantius   and    <,ther   classics, 
"of    wlioni,"    he    said,     ■  1     haNcn't    read    a    word."        .Also,    of 
takiny    from    Sophocles,   "  whom    I     never    read     since    I    was 
a  young  man  "  ;    and   of  owin;jj    his   "  inoanings  of  the    sea  " 
to    Horace's  ,^'-<v//<-;//w  /i/onr   /i,>s/',>n.      .Someone   rharj^ed    him 
with    having    stolen    the    -  In    Memoriam  "    metre    fr.^m    some 
very   old    poet   of   whom    he    had    never    heard.        He   said,    in 
atiswer     to     Monta^ju's     question,    that     the    metres    of     both 
".Maurice"   and    "The    Daisy"   were  original       He   hatl    never 
uritten    in    the    metre    of    (iray's    E/ri^r,    except    epitaphs    in 
Westminster    Abbev.        He    admired    the    metre    much,    and 
tlinui.;ht  the  poem  immortal. 

Hartley  Coleridge,  he  saiti,  .spoke  of  I'indai  as  the  ■  .\'cw- 
markct  Poet."  He  thought  the  loss  (;f  his  Dithyrambs  most 
serious,  judging  from  'Sc  remaining  fragment.  He  had  from 
I'arly  boyhood  been  .  niliar  with  the  fact  that  \\"olsey  and 
Cromwell  in  //nni  17//.  were  by  !•  ictcher,  but  he  felt 
absolutely  certain  that  the  description  of  the  Field  of  the 
Moth  of  (Jold  was  by  Shakespeare's  own  hand.  He  .luoted 
it,  as  well  as  several  lines  from  Wolscy.  When  I  .said  liow 
glad  I  w.is  he  had  written  about  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he 
said,  "  \'es,  but  I  wouldti't  write  an  Installation  Ode  f.r  the 
Chancellor," 

So  tar  Montagu  rcporteti.  .\fter  this  we  others  came  iqi, 
■  ind  the  old  I'oet  and  I  walked  home  together. 

We  spoke  a  little  of  our  projected  tour  to  Greece.  He 
had   never   been   there,  but  would   have  greatlj-  liked   to  go 

I  can  ronllrni  iliis  la.st  stati-mem  from  more  t!i:m  one  U\W  «i:h  liini.  lie 
would  nou-  ihe  perfection  nf  the  metre.  The  secon.I  line  affords  an  instance  of 
the  dehcacy  of  his  ear.      We  wer  •  s-oakint;  of  the  iimloubtcdly  correct  readini; ; 

Till  lowin       erd  w/W  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
Pit,  as  IS  so  uiwn  printed,  ii::.Js.     I  f„rj;el  his  exact  comment,  imt  the  point  of  ii 
was  that  the  double  s,  wimlr  ilowly,  would  have  been  to  his  ear  most  disple.isint;. 
Ak.1111,  spenkinj;  of  t!if  line. 

And  ail  Ihe  air  a  wjlemn  stillness  holds, 
lieobserve.l   li.m  seldom  (Iray  seemed  satisfied  with  this  inversion  <.f  the  arcusative 
an.;  the  nominative,  an.llK.w  he  himselfendeav.urcd.  as  a  rule.  1,1  avoid  ii       \\    \\,  R 
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in  a  i)riv:Uc  yacht— "but  lh.c>-  t  ■'!  mc  an  (»1(1  m.iii  is  -,itc->t 
at  home,  and  i  dare  say  it  is  true  ;  and  I  cmildn't  >t;ind  tiie 
vermin'"  I  told  'lim  I  was  hnpini;  to  study  classical  archi- 
tecture a  little  hcfo  j  i;oing  out,  and  he  said  that  he  thou;:;ht, 
after  all,  Gothic  architecture  was  liner  than  classic.  "It  is 
like  blank  verse,"  he  said  ;  "  it  will  suit  the  humblest  cottaj^e 
and  the  ;:;randc>t  cathedral.  It  has  more  mystery  than  the 
classic."  lie  thout;ht  many  of  our  cathedrals  spoiled  by  their 
vile  ;j;lass.  lie  had  been  disappointed,  in  his  late  vi^it  to 
Cambrid;.;e.  to  notice  that  the  windows  in  Kini;'s  seemed  to  be 
lusint;  their  l)ril!iancy  and  to  look  dark. 

.Xfter   wc   had    been    walkinc;    a    few    minute-,  in  silence,  he 
sail!  to  me,  "  ])'>  you  sec  what  the  beauty  is  in  the  line, 

'rh.il  all  ihc  ■Ihrones  are  duudcd  liy  yo\ir  loss?" — 

(juounL;  fiom  his  stil!  unpublished  poem  on  tlie  younc;  Prince. 
I  said  I  thou;4ht  it  very  beautiful  ;  but  he  asked  if  I  -aw 
why  he  had  used  the  word  clouded  instead  of  d.irkohd  or 
another.  "  It  makes  \'ou  think  of  i  '^'reat  mountain,"  he 
explained.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  c^reat  richness  of  the  Kni^lish 
lan_i;uaL;e  due  to  its  double  oriijit),  the  Norman  and  Saxon  words. 
I  low  hard  it  would   be  for  a  foreigner   to  feel  the  difference  in 

the  line 

An  infant  i  ryinL;  for  the  li^ht, 

had  the  word  baby  been  substituted,  whicli  w<.ii:d  at  once  tiavc 
made  it  ridiculous.  He  told  me  that  his  lines  "came  to" 
him  ;  he  did  not  make  them  up,  but  that,  when  they  haii 
come,  he  wrote  them  down,  and  looked  into  them  to  see  what 
they  were  like.  This  was  very  interestmi;,  especially  as  he 
had  told  Monta-u,  at  Kaster,  1890,  that  he  had  composed 
"Crossin;.;  the  Har  "  in  less  than  tesi  minutes. 

Then  he  said  again,  what  I  have  heard  him  say  before, 
that  though  a  poet  is  born,  he  will  not  be  mucli  of  a  poet  if  he 
is  not  mad,-  too.  Then  he  asked  ine  if  1  was  fond  of  I'indar. 
I  am  very  glad  that  he  admires  him  greatly.  He  could  not 
believe  I'alcy's  thcor\-  that  I'indar  is  earlier  than  Homer.  1 
vented  m\-  disMke  of  I'aley's  horribly  prosaic  translations  in 
his  notes  on  .Aeschylus,  and  he  said  //-•  had  always  used 
r.'.imfield,  h>.'  found  his  Glossar)-  -uch  a  helj). 

We  were  m.u  indoors,  and  in  a  few  minutes  v.i'iit  in  to 
iuncheon.      I    was   a-?ain  seated   j'^-^'    ^o^ooo.    am!    we   harl   somr 
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more  talk.      He  ^^ot  upon  tlic  subject  of  C'ollcj^'e  life,  and  told 
me   anecdotes   nf   liimself   .uid    hi-,    friends,   one   vcr_\-   .imusini; 
one  about    Tom  Taylor.       Durin^^  some  vac,iti..n  Tom  Tayl-.r's 
rooms    w.Tc    lent    by    t\u-    CmIIc-c    authorities    to    a    farmer,  a 
mcmljcr   -f   an    A-riculturai    Society   whirh    tii<-\-    were   enl'er- 
tainiii-       Taylor  knew  this  perfectly  well  ;    hut  m  the  nn'ddle  of 
t!ie  nit^ht  suddenly  entered  the  room,  in  a  Ion-  traveller's  cloak 
and  with  a  lanteri!  in    his    iiand,  "  Tray,  what  are  you  doin-  in 
my   ro..m,  M'r,  and    m    my    bed?"   feigning   ,L;rcat   surprise   and 
mdii,rnation.      The  poor  old  farmer  tried  to  explain  that  he  was 
honoured  b>-  being  the  guest  of  the  College,  bu.  Taylor  refused 
t.>  be  pacified  ;    when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  altercation, 
enter  Charles  Spring  Kicc,  brother  of  Stephen,  personatin-  the' 
Senior    Dean,    who    forthwith     laid    forcible    hands    on    Tom 
la>-l..r.      Thereupon    ensued    a    regular   scuftle,   in    which    they 
both    tumbled    on    to   the    bed,  and    Tom  Taylor   got    so   much 
the  worst  of  it  that  the  kindly  agriculturist  began'to  intercede, 
•  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Dean,  don't  be  too  hard  on  the  young  man  !  "' 
Tennyson    him>elf   had     been    proctorized    once    or    twice. 
Once,  during   the   first   few    days   of  his   College    life,  he   came 
out  to  receive  a  parcel    by  a  midnight    mail.      "  I'ray,  Mr,  what 
■  ue   you    doing    at    this    time    of    night!'"     .said    the    I'roctor. 
"  .\ntl    [)ray,   sir,    what   business   of   \durs    is    it    to   ask    me?" 
replied    the    I'reshman,    who    in    his    innocence    knew    iKHhing 
about  the  I'roctor.       He  was  told    to  call    upon    him  next  day! 
but  then  explained  his  igiKjrance,  and  was  let  off. 

On  one  occasion  a  throng  of  University  men  outside  th.e 
Senate  House  had  been  yelling  against  Whewell.  Tenny.son 
was  staniling  by  the  dcKjr  of  Macmillan's  shop,  and  raised 
a  counter-cry  /,-;•  U  h.well.  He  was,  however,  seen  standin,". 
and  was  sent  lor  to  Whewell.  "  I  was  .surprised,  sir,  to  see 
j.v/i  among  tliat  shouting  mob  the  other  day."  "  I  was  shouting 
/"'-  you,"  was  the  repl>-.  Whewell  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
grunted  his  approbation. 

Another  fumiy  story.  .\  wine -party  was  going  on  in 
Arthur  Dallam's  rooms  in  the  Xcw  Court,  when  enter  angrily 
'he  Senior  Dean,  "  Tommy  Thorp."  "What  is  the  meaning, 
Mr.  Hallam,  of  all    this    noise?"      "  I  am   very  sorry,  sir."  said 
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no  idi;a  ue  were  iTiaking  a  noise."  "Well, 
gentlemen,  if  y.-u'll  all  come  down  into  tin-  Court,  \ou'li  //,w;" 
what   a    n(jise   \ou're   making."      "  i'erhap., '  admits   Tennys,,,, 
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So  cinls  niv  witc  s  short  journal,  and  it  only  remains 
!or  nil-  to  sum  up  very  l)ri(-tly  ihi:  impressions  lett  upon 
me,  atler  a  hipsc  ot  lilty,  torty,  thirty,  twciuv  \ears,  hv 
these  visits  to  l-'arringford  wl.ich  once  made  so  lart^e  a 
part  o\  my  intttrest  an<l  my  happiness. 

Little  as  I  am  able  to  put  these  impressions  into 
Words,  1  eau  sa\  with  truth  thai  no  personality  with 
whii  h  1  hav  ever  conic  in  clos<;  touch,  either  seemed  to 
me  at  the  time;,  or  has  seemed  in  later  recollection,  to 
co\-er  so  larjj;c,  so  rich,  and  so  diverse  a  tield  for  venera- 
tion, wonder,  and  reu;ard. 

T(;nnvson  was,  and  is,  to  nie  ih;-  most  remarkable 
m.ui  th.at  1  haviM'ver  met.  Olten  when  I  was  with  him, 
whethi'r  in  Ioul,'  walks  or  in  his  study,  and  when  I  came 
to  think  ol  him  silently  .it'terwartl.^,  1  used  to  recall  his 
own  lines  on  Wellington  : 

Our  i;rc.itest  yet  with  least  pretc;  .c  .  .  ., 
Rich  in  savins;  common-sense, 
A>h/,  (IS  the  i^reakst  only  ore. 
I'l  /lis  simpliiitv  siiHiine. 

.Simi)le,  natural,  shreud,  hnniorou-^  ;  leelin^;  stronL,dy  on 
a  vast  variety  oi"  subjects,  and  sayint^  treely  just  what  he 
f(dt  ;  passincj  rapidlv  and  i-asilv  from  the  t^ravesi  matters 
of  s])ecu!atioii  or  coinluct  \.o  some  tnlliuL;'  or  amusing 
incident  of  the  moment,  or  some  recollection  of  the  years 
of  his  vouth  ;  Ik-  seemed  to  me  unconscious  of  being  a 
great  man,  tliough  he  must  have  known  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  thinkers,  and  rjuite  the  foremost 
;,oct  of  his  day.  lie  was  wholly  tn  e  from  affectation. 
1  Ic  was  nev'jr  an  actor  of  a  ]jart.  There  was  abc:)iit  him 
alwavs  an  atmosphere  of  truth. 


'I'liitii-lcllcr  was  our  .Mfrtv!  nrmiod, 

was  .1  line  that  again  .uul  again  recurred  to  the  memory 
as  one  heard  him  speak  (jut  his  mind  either  on  men,  or 
on  poditics,  or  on   liic  diceoesl  iiiyslerie:>  of  p!Hi(.;:,op!"iy  or 
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religion.  1  le  was  prc-cninently  unr  of  th<:  Children  o» 
l^'ghl.  Of  light,  whether  from  sci.nrr,  or  from  literary 
mt.cism  or  tn.m  tl.:  progress  of  th-  hnm.n,  conscience 
he  hailed  thankfully  and  expectantlv  everv  Ire.h  dis- 
closure. I  here  was  a  deep  reverence  in  him  for  the 
Unseen,  the  Undiscovered,  the  as  yet  Unrevealed.  This 
"■'  the  mteilectual  side  :  and  on  the  moral  side  there  was 
a  manly,  a  devout,  and  a  tender  veneration  for  puritv 
and  innocence  and  trustfulness,  and,  to  lK,rrow  his  own 
stalely  words,  written  e.irly  in  lifs  lih^  : 

Scllrc\,ivnri',  sflt-knowledge,  self-control. 

I  regret  thai  1  cannot  con\(\-  more  worthiK  wh.ii  I 
have  felt  m  the  presence  of  this  great  and  truK  nol.Ie  n)an 
o  go  to  either  of  his  beautiful  homes,  to' see  him  as 
the  husband  of  his  wife  and  the  father  of  his  sons  was 
lo  m.,-  and  mine  for  many  years  a  true  pilgrimage,  both 
..f  the  mmd  ,md  ot  the  heart.  Thai  1  was  once  able  to 
feel  this,  and  that  I  am  able  to  fe,-]  it  gratefullv  ev.m 
"ow.  1  count  amo.^  the  richer  blessings  of  a  long  and 
happy  life. 
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Amon(-  Tcninson's  tVirnds  in  his  lati;r  years  was  my 
father— Willi. >ni  (k;orgc  Ward— who  was  his  ntjiojhbour 
at  l''r«,;sl.wal^'r  trnin  iS70to  18S2.  I  have  but^n  asked  to 
contributt;  to  the  iiicture  of  "  Tennyson  and  his  Friends" 
some  account  of  their  intercourse,  and  at  the  same  lime 
to  set  down  some  of  the  extremely  interesting;  comments 
on  his  own  i>oems  which  1  myself  was  pri/ileged  yet 
later  to  hear  from  the  Poet.  I  need  not  say  thai  such  an 
act  of  pieiy  in  regard  of  two  men  for  whom  I  have  so 
deep  a  reverence;  is  a  work  of  love,  and  I  only  regret 
that  my  recollections  of  what  so  well  deserves  recording 
should  be  so  imperfect  and  fragmentary. 

Tennvson's  friendship  with  my  ialher  began  at  a 
date  considerably  subsecjuent  to  their  first  acquaintance. 
My  falh<;r  came  rather  un*.  x[)ectetlly  into  the  family 
property  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1840  wh.  n  his  uncle 
died  without  a  son  :  but  he  did  nf)t  desire  to  leave  th(; 
house  I'ugin  had  l)uilt  for  him  mi  Hertfordshire,  where 
he  had  setded  immediately  after  he  joined  the;  Citholic 
Church  in  1845.  He  and  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan 
were,  in  the  'fifties,  doing  a  work  for  eccUtsiastical 
education  at  St.  lulmund's  College,  Ware  —  a  work 
which  came  to  my  father  naturally  as  the  sequel  to 
his  share  in  ihe  Oxford  Movement.  Therefore,  when 
'i'ciinvson  in   io->^^  cditir  iu  iivr  in  tiic    isic  ui    %vigiu  iii) 
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father  was  an  absentee.      He  tried  in  ,858  for  two  years 
to    live    at    his    ^rrandfather's    old     h,  :ne    nrar    Cowes 
Northwood    Park,   but    his   health    broke  down,   and   he 
returned  to   Hertfordshire.      In  the  'sixties,  however   he 
used  to  pay  long  visits  to  I-reshwater,  in  the  scenery  of 
which    he    delighted  ;    and.    on    one   of  these  occasions 
lennyson    was    introduced    to    him    by    their    common 
fnend.  Dean  Bradley.      The  meeting  was  not.  I  think   a 
great   success    on    either  side.      Later  on.    however    in 
1870.  when  my  father.  de.spairing  of  the  Cowes  chm'ate 
built  a  house  at  Freshwater,  he  was   Tennyson's   near 
neighbour,  and  they  soon  became  great  friends. 

Tennyson's  friendship  with  my  father  grew  uo  from 
close  neighbourhood,  anrl  from  the  fact  that  they  "had  so 
much  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  with  most 
of  their  other  Isle  of  Wight  neighbours.     It  was  cemented 
by    my    father's    devotion    to    Mrs.    (afterwards    Lady) 
lennyson,    who,    in    her    conversation,   he    always  said 
reminded  him  of  the  John  Henry   Newman  of  Oxford 
days.     Also  they  had  many  friends  in  common— such  as 
Dean  Stanley.    Lord   Selborne,  and  Jowett-who  often 
visited   Freshwater.     They   were  both   members  of  the 
Metaphysical   Society,   and   loved   to   discuss   in  private 
problems  of  religious   faith   which    formed   the   subject 
of  the  Society's  debates.     They  were  also   both   great 
Shakespearians.       But    most    of    all    they    were   drawn 
together  by  a  simplicity  and  directness  of  mind,  in  which 
think,  they  had   few  rivals-if  I    may  say  of  my  own 
lather  what   every  one   else   said.       Nevertheless    their 
intimacy    was    almost    as    remarkable    for    diversity    of 
interests  as  for  similarity.      It  might  seem  at  first  sight 
to    be    a    point    of  similarity    between    them    that  each 
revelled    in    his    way    in    the  scenery    of    the    beautiful 
island  which  was  their  home.     Yet  the  love  of  external 
nature  was  very  different  in  the  two  men.      It  had  that 
nut.ked    contrast    which    Kuskin    has   described    in    his 
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Modi  I II  I'aiutcrs.  Kiiskiii  (nnlrasts  thrt  <■  t\  iiical  ways  of 
liiiiv^f  attf'Cted  by  what  is  licaiitilnl.  1  here  is  first  "  tlii 
mail  who  [)(;rc«;ivts  ri^luly  because  In:  docs  not  teel,  and 
to  whom  lh(,-  primrose  is  very  accurately  the  primrose 
becausr  hi-  does  not  love  it.  Then,  secondly,  the  man 
'■■o  [HTccives  wroiii^lv  because  he  feels,  and  to  whom 
t..e  primrose  is  anythiuL;  else  than  a  primrose — a  star,  or 
I  sun,  or  a  fairy's  sliield,  or  a  f(jrsaken  maiden.  And 
then  lastlv,  there  is  the  man  who  perc  ives  rightly  in 
spite  of  his  feelings,  ,ind  to  whom  the  pr.mrose  is  for 
ever  nothing  else  than  itself — a  little  tlower  apprehi-iideil 
in  the  very  plain  and  leaty  tact  of  it,  whatevei-  and  how 
many  soever  the  associations  .and  passions  m.iy  '  -■  that 
crowd  arountl  it." 

My  fuller's  imagination  was  of  the  second  order, 
Tennyson's  of  the  third.  My  father  -  ften  perce-ived 
wrongly,  or  not  at  all.  because  he  felt  s  strong, y. 
Conseepiently,  while  the  bold  outlines  ot  mountain 
scenery  and  the  large  vistas  of  sea  and  dt.wn  in  the  isle 
of  Wight  moved  him  greatly,  he  diil  not  lock  at  them 
with  the  accurate  eye  of  an  artist  ;  and  the  minute  beauty 
of  (lowers  and  trees  was  non-e.\istent  for  him.  Tennyson, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  most  delicatt^  and  true  pt-r- 
ception  of  the  minute  as  wall  as  the  gre.it.  I'":!c:h  m.ui 
chose  for  his  home  a  site  which  suited  his  taste.  Weston 
was  on  a  high  hill  with  a  wide  view.  Tarringford  was 
lower  down  .uul  buried  in  trees.  'The  two  men  used  some- 
times to  walk  together  on  the  great  I  )own  which  stretches 
from  the  Xeedles  rocks  to  Freshwater  liay,  on  which  the 
boundary  between  Teniiyson's  property  and  my  hither's 
is  marked  by  the  dyke  beyond  the  Tennyson  memorial 
cross.  .At  other  times  they  walked  in  the  Freshwater 
lantis.  .\nd  there  was  a  suggestion  in  the  .  different 
surroundings  of  th(-ir  sympathy  and  of  their  ditlerence. 
The  immense  expanse  of  scenery  visible  from  the  l'>eacon 
Down  was  equally  inspirmg  to  ijoth,  tnit  tiie  lanes  and 
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fidds  which  wt-re  full  ot'  iiispiiMtioii  tu  I'cnnyson  had 
nothinLT  in  th.m  which  ajjpea'rd  to  W.  G.  Ward.  If  he 
heard  a  bird  sinj,Mng,  the  only  su<,rge.stion  ii  conveyed  to 
him  was  of  a  tiresome  being  who  kept  him  awake  at 
iii^'ht.  Trees  were  only  the  unpleasant  screens  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  view  of  the  Solent  from  his 
house,  and  wh  >  h  he  cut  down  as  fast  as  they  grew 
ip.  To  rcnnyson,  on  th.-  cotitrary— as  we  see  con- 
tantly  in  his  poetry  — there  was  a  whole  world  ol 
intenst  in  Nature  created  by  his  knowledge  of  botany 
■  ir  1  natural  history,  as  well  as  by  his  exceptionally 
accurate  and  observant  eye. 

Lit  me  quote  the  words  of  a  great  critic— the  late 
Mr    11  niton  —on  this  characteristic  of  the  Poet: 

No  poet  has  so  many  .uul  such  ucciirat.  references  to  the 
V ---etabie  world,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  references  so 
thuroughly  poetic.      He  calls  dark  hair 

More  black  tiian  ash-l)ud>  in  the  front  nt  March  ; 
luijurn  hair, 

In  l;.<jss  and  liue  the  chesuiut.  wi  ,n  the  shell 
Divides  three-fold  to  shi  w  the  fruit  withm. 

ilc  1-,  never  tired  oi    .ei      tin;.:  in    his   jioetry  tiie   jihysioioj^y  of 
'  nvers  and  trees  and  buu,-,.      The  "  living  smcke  "  of  the^'yew 

i»)cms.      He    tells  us  how  the 


l^   twice   commemorated    in    .as    poem.- 
iiiillowcr,  "  shining  fair," 


Rays  ro  ind  with  iJamcs  her  disk    f  seed  ; 

'■-'serves  on  the  hiasts  "that  blow  tiie  poplars  white"; 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  short — for  the  list  ol  instances 
might  be  multiplied  to  hindreds— in  his  latest  published 
"Idylls  of  the  King,"  he  thin  dates  an  early  hour  in  the 
night  : 

Xigh  upon  that  liour 
When  the  lo:  c  hem  forgets  his  melancholy, 
Lets  doivn  his  other  /<!,",  and,  stretching,  dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant  i)oo!. 

When   Tennyson   and    W.  (i.  Wartl  walked  toocther 
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ilicic  u.i-i  then  a  most  (  iirious  coiilr.ist  in  iluir  altitmlc 
low. nils  ilic  \.itur<'  lli.il  -.uirouiiiliil  tlicm,  i(  imysoii 
noting  (nrry  hinl,  t  \cr\  llowcr,  every  tree,  as  he  ]iasse(l 
it,  Ward  Iniried  in  the  'joiivcrsalion,  .im.]  alive  oiil\  to 
tht-  j.freat,  hro.ici  ettects  in  the  hurroimdiiiLj  eoiintr). 

\V.  (.1.  Ward  was  himself  not  only  no  poet,  hut  alinusl 
harh.iroiisly  indittereiit  to  poetrw  with  sonu-  few  ex- 
ceptions, lie  was  exceedinj^ly  frank  with  Temuson. 
and  plainly  intimated  to  him  th.u  there  was  very  little  in 
his  poetr\'  that  he  understood  or  cared  ft)r.  lUit  this 
lact  never  impaired  their  friendship.  Indeed,  I  think 
'lennyson  enjoyed  his  almost  eccentric  candour  in  this 
and  in  other  matters,  ami  lie  used,  in  later  \ears,  to  tell 
inc  stories  which  illustrated  it.  Once  when  the  cjuestion 
of  persecution  had  been  debated  at  the  Metaphysical 
Society  he  re-marked  to  my  lather,  "  Wm  know  vou  woidd 
try  to  t^et  me  put  into  prison  it  the  I'opt;  told  you  to.' 
"  Your  lather  would  not  say  '  No,'  "  TennNson  said  to 
me.  "  lie  only  replied,  '  The  I'ojje  would  never  tell  me 
to  do  .mything  so  toolish.' 

1  think  his  intercourse  with  my  lather  did  a  gooti 
deal  to  diminish  a  certain  prejudice  against  Roman 
Catholicism  ;  and   his  intimacy  with  my  father's  chaplain 

—  bather  Haythornthwaile,  a  man  as  o])posed  t(j  the 
popular  conception  of  a  Jesuit  as  could  well  be  imagined 

-  told  in  the  same  direction.  "When  Haylhornthwaite 
dies,  "  Tennyson  once  saitl,  "  1  shall  write  as  his  epitaph  : 
'Here  lies  Peter  1  laythornthw.iite,  lluman  bv  nature, 
Roman  by  late  !  '  " 

W.  (i.  Ward's  own  extreme  frankness  led  Tennvson 
to  remark  to  a  friend  ;  "  The  popular  idea  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  Jesuitical  and  untruthful  is  contrary  to  my 
own  experience.  The  most  truthful  man  I  ever  met 
was  an  Ultramcjntane.      He  w.is  grotesquely  truthful.  ' 

Tennvson  would  sometimes  retort  in  kind  to  mv 
fatht-r's    frank   criticisms,   and   once,   alter    vainly    trying 
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to  ilfciph.T  onr  of  his  Ictt.-rs,  observed  thai  the  hand- 
uritintr  WIS  "likr  vvalkiii^r-sticks  t(on.-  ma.l,"  a  curiously 
irue  d.'scrii.tioii  ..1  my  lathers  very  peculiar  rharacters.' 
As  with  scenery,  so  with  pocti)  ;  my  lather  only 
took  in  Kroad  effects  and  simph:  pathos.  .uu\  \v,.nld 
sin,-Ie  out  lor  special  athniration  siuh  a  p.jcii  as  the 
•Children's  Hospital,  "  over  which  he  shed  many  tears. 

I'lmyson   soon   accustonu-d   hims(dr  to    my  lathers 
iudilter.Mice  to  hi.  |.,,ctry  m  ,^e^eral.      But  hr  hoped  that, 
at  all  events,  his  inrtaphysic.d   poems  would   iiiter(-st    his 
ii''i-hhour,   and   sent    him   the    M>.  o|    ••  I  ),.    frofundis  " 
uhen    he  wrote   it;    but   the   reply  was  only  an   entreaty 
:!iai  he  would  put  .xplan.itory  notes  to  it  when  it  should 
he  published.      On,     exception,  however,   must  be   made 
■n  t.ivour  ol"   "  iJecket,"  w  hich    Temiyson   re.id   .iloud   to 
Ward,    who,    greatly    lu    his    own    surprise,    admired    it 
'  iithusi.istically.       ••  How    do    you    like    it.^'    Tennyson 
asked,  and  the  reply  was.  "  Very  much,  though  I  ,lid  not 
•vi'ect    to    like    it    at    all.       It    is    (juite    splenditl.      The 
development  of  character  in  Chancellor  and  Archbishop 
is  wonderfully  drawn.      Where  did  jou  learn  it  all  f  " 

I  used  to  think  there  was  a  good  deal  th.it  was  alike 
between  th<^  intercourse  of  Tennyson  .vith  m>  father  and 
intercourse  with  my  father's  old  friend.  Dr.  Jowett  of 
ImIHoI.  In  both  cases  there  was  the  same  complete 
Irankness— an  unanswerable  reply  to  those  who  gave  it 
out  that  Tennyson  best  enjoyed  the  society  of  liaUerers. 
jowett,  however,  understood  Tenny.son's  poetry  far 
hitter  tiian  my  fith(-r  did.  It  was  sometimes  strange  to 
'^c-  that  impassive  hgure.  so  little  given  tc;  emotion,  so 
ready  to  snub  in  others  any  display  of  feeling,  under  the 
^pell  of  the  Poet's  lines.  I  recollect  once  at  I'arringford 
listening  with  Jowett  alter  dinner  to  Tennyson's  reading 
t  his  "Ode  on  the    Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  ' 
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he   read   the   concluding;   lines  witli   sjiecial 


ni()vin<;,  and 


pathos  : 

Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 
'.ay  your  earthly  fancies  down, 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him  ; 
(iod  aciLjit  him,  Christ  receive  him. 

Tennyson  then  turned  to  address  some  observation  to 
Jowelt,  but  no  reply  came,  and  we  soon  saw  that  the 
Master  was  unable  to  speak.  The  tears  were  str-amino; 
down  his  cheeks.  I  ventured  to  allude  to  this  some  time 
later  in  talkin;_;  to  Jowett,  and  he  said,  "What  would 
you  have  ?  The  two  Enj^lishmen  for  whom  1  have  the 
dee[jest  feeling  of  revt;rence  are  Tenn\son  and  the  ^reat 
Duke  of  Wellington.  And  one  of  tluni  was  reading 
what  he  h.id  himself  written  in  .idmiration  of  the 
other!  " 

Wln:n  my  father  died  Tennyson  visited  his  grave  in 
company  with  Father  Haythornthwaile.  who  spoke  to 
me  ol  the  visit  directly  afterwards.  A  cross  of  Iresh 
flowers  had  been  placed  on  the  grave  until  the  monu- 
ment   should    be    erected.       Tennx-.^on    (juoted    Shirley's 

couplet  : 

Only  the  .ictions  of  the  jw-l 

.Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


And  then,  standing  over  the  grave,  he  recited  the  whole 
ot  tlie  beaiuitui  poem  Irom  which   these   lines  are  taken, 
lennvson's  eldest  son  wrote  to  me  at  the  same  tinie  : 


His  WDiidcrfii!  ^iinplicity  in  laitli  and  nature,  to^ctlier  \>  ith 
his  subtle  and  far-reaching  K''<'i"'P  of  intellect,  make  up  a  man 
never  to  be  fcircjcjttcn.  M_v  fatlier  and  mother  and  myself  will 
itm'ss  him  more  than  I  can  .^ay  ,    1  Kned  hini   somehow  like  an 

intimate  collcj^e  friend. 

A  few  years  later  Tennyson  published  the  memorial 
lines  in  thi;  voUnne  called  Dc dieter  and  other  Pooas. 
which  show  h(nv  closely  his  observ  ant  niintl  had  taken 
in  the  character  ot  his  triend  : 
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larowi'll,  whose  living  like  I  slmll  not  find, 

Whose  Kaith  and  Work  were  hells  of  full  accord, 

My  friend,  the  most  unworldly  of  mankind. 
Most  generous  of  all  Ultramontanes,  Ward, 

How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind  witb  mind. 
How  !()\-al  in  the  foilowing  of  thv  Lord  ! 


Ill    those    days    seething    with 
p. 


m- 


I'rcshwaler  \va 
trllcctiial  hie.  The  Toet  was,  of  course,  its  centre,  anu 
that  remarkable'  woin..a,  Mrs.  Canifron,  was  stat^^^e- 
iiiana(,rer  (.f  what  was  lor  us  young  peoplt^  a  great  draina. 
I'or  Tf.'nnyson  was  still  writing  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King," 
which  hat!  so  gre.uiy  moved  the  whole  country,  and  we 
.(•It  that  we  wen-  in  the  making  of  history.  There  were 
maiiy  in  I'>esh water  who  were  keenly  alive,-  to  their 
i)rivilege.  Kvcai  amoiv,,'  the  permanent  reside'nts  in  the 
iiiighhourhood  there  wert;  not  a  Uiw  who  wen;  vvorthv  of 
remark,  ami  l*"arringford  was  very  hospitable  and  often 
add.jd  to  their  ninnber  some  of  the  most  interesting 
peo[)l  >  in  I-'ngland.  Mrs.  CanK-ron  herself  was  one  of 
the  well-known  Miss  I'.utles,  a  sister  of  the  late  Lady 
Somers  and  Lady  Dalrymple.  She  was  a  great  wit  and 
a  most  original  and  imconventional  woman,  with  an 
e-nihusiasm  for  genius  and  for  art.  Mer  large  artistic 
photogra])hs  are  ,a  perman-'nt  record  ot  th(.'  remarkable 
people  who  congrt^gated  from  time  to  time  roimd  the 
Poet's  hom(;  in  the  island.  They  incitidc;  Carlyle, 
Ru-kin,  Tyndall.  Darwin,  Lord  Diifferin,  I'algrave, 
1  ).  (i.  KossettI,  Holman  Hant,  Lecky,  Aubrey  de  V'ere, 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Herschell,  Longfe-llow,  Auberon, 
llrrhcrt,  rollock,  Allingham,  and  manv  another. 
Among  other  residents  1  would  name  the  Rev. 
'"hrisKjpher  IJowen,  a  man  of  very  unusu.il  ability, 
though  he  never  had  enough  ambition  to  become 
famcus.  His  sons  —  Lord  Jtistice  Howen  and  Mr. 
l',('v  ard  iunvin  of  Il.irrow — are  better  known.  Then 
liiere  were  {he  j'oei's  two  reniarkaljle  brothers,  lioralio 
and    .\rihiir    Tennyson,    anc'   two   tint"  old   admirals,    .Sir 
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(iraliam  ILiinoiid  ami  Admiral  Cro;^icr.  riien  again 
troni  1S71  onwards  wc  had  at  thr  r>riary  C  ]•'.  Watts, 
and  Mrs.  C'lnirron's  sister,  Mrs.  rrinsiq)  and  h<T 
husban'!,  with  Mr.  \'al  Prinsep  as  an  nccasional  truest 
A  littK:  earlier  Sir  John  Simeon  was  still  living.;  ..t 
Suaiiiston  and  was  one  of  Tennyson's  most  intimate 
friends.  Again.  Mrs.  (irosveiior  Hmd  and  drs. 
Hrothcrton  w(;re  both  people  for  whnm  literat're  and 
art  cnnnled  for  much. 

'I"he  large  group  of  people  who  came  to  Ireshwai  r 
in  the  summer  lor  the  sole  reason  that  Tennv  son's 
writings  and  himself  were  among  the  greatest  things 
in  their  lives,  sometimes  formed  an  almost  nique 
societ)-.  Several  figures  are  especially  prominent  in 
my  memory.  One  great  friend  of  the  Tennysons' 
was  Sir  Richard  Jebb  -  intensely  shy  ana  intensely 
refined — with  whom,  I  may  add,  by  the  wav,  nr.  first 
meeting  ai  llaslcmere  was  un])romising.  I  got  into 
the  Tennysons'  large  old-fashioned  brougham  to  tlrive 
to  iAldworth  on  a  dark  night,  and  laid  rough  hands 
on  what  I  took  to  be  a  he.ip  of  rugs  in  the  corner.  I 
receivetl  in  return  a  miUl   remonstrance  from  the  fcliow- 
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guest,  of  whose  coat-collar  I  found 
Jowett  and  Sir  AiiVeil  Lyall  1  often  met  at  the 
Tennysons'  anil  elsewhere.  b'.ach  was  in  his  wa\- 
memorable  and  congenial  to  the  Poet  s  taste,  which  was 
fastidious  owing  to  his  very  simplicitw  to  his  1(,\,.  of 
reality  and  tlis!ike  of  affect. uion.  The  .singular  idiarm  — 
both  in  person  and  in  conversation — of  Samuel  Menry 
Butcher,  another  great  friend,  stands  out  vividly  from 
the  past.  In  addition  to  his  brilli.int  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments h(,'  was  endowed  in  a  n^markable  degree-  with  that 
justice  of  mind  which  Tennyson  so  gre.itlv  pri/ed.  Ow 
used  to  feel  for  how  much  this  counted  in  the  Poet's  mind 
when  he  talked  of  the  "wisdom  "  of  his  old  friend,  James 
Spedding.      Henry     Irving    I    once    saw    at     .Mdworth, 
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thoujh  iiev(;r  ai  I'",ir-  'iii^forcl,  and  it  was  curious  to  nicfn 
at  closf,'  quarters  one  w  'th  whom  I  had  had  for  y<Mrs  the 
stranger's  intimac)  which  one  has  with  a  favourite  actor, 
liut  Irvin_if  was  new  r  an  intimate  friend  of  'iiMinyson's, 
n(,r  among  the  typical  figiir'-s  of  his  circle.  '1..  my  mind 
the  friend  of  Tcnnysf)n's  A-hose  saintliness  most  com- 
pletely  had  his  sym[)athy  was  .Aubrey  de  Vere,  of  whom 
Sarah  olc  ridge  said  that  h-  had  more  entirely  a  poet's 
nature  even  than  !ier  own  I'ltlier,  or  anv  (jthrr  of 
Ltie  great  poets  .he  had  known.  Aubrey  de  \ere's 
simpl  ity  and  dee[)  piety  were  as  remarkable  as  his  kef-n 
perception  ami  close  knowledge  on  the  subject  which 
most  interested  Tennyson  himself.  1  wish  I  had  seen 
lore  of  the  intercourse  of  tv  >  men  whose  friendship  was 
tlmost  lifelong,  and  showeil  Tennyson  at  h's  very  best 
in  conversation. 

Speaking  generally,  it  was  a  society  in  which  good 
breeding,  literary  taste,  general  information,  and  personal 
distinction  counted  for  much  more  than  worldly  or 
ii\Uz\A  status.  I  think  that  we  young  people  looked  uijon 
a  government  official  of  average  endowment  as  rather  an 
outsider.  Genius  was  all  in  all  for  us  —  officialdom  and 
conventionaHty  in  general  were  unpopular  in  breshw.iter. 

Indeed,  how  could  convention. di;;.  obtain  a  footing 
in  a  .society  in  which  .Mrs.  Cameron  and  Tennyson  wvxv 
the  central  figures.^  1  recall  Mrs.  Cameron  pressing  my 
lather's  hand  to  her  heart,  and  addressing  him  as"Sqi'ire 
Ward."  I  recall  her,  tluring  her  celebrated  private 
tiieatricals  at  Dimbola.  when  a  distinguished  audience 
tittered  at  some  stage  misadventure  which  occurred 
iluring  a  tragic  scene,  mounting  a  chair  and  insi-ting 
loudly  and  with  angry  gesticulation,  "  \"ou  must  not 
laugh;  you  must  cr;v.  '  I  recall  her  bringing  'I'enny- 
son  to  my  father's  house  while  she  was  photographing 
representatives  for  the  characters  in  the  "  Id)  lis  of  tiie 
King,"  and  calling  out  directly  she  saw  Cardinal  \'aughan 
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(in  whom  ;>tic  u.is  a  i-,rrffcl  .slrMiimr),  "Altrcd,  I  have 
loiiii'l  Sir  I.aiici-Iot."  Tcnnysoii's  rc[)ly  w.  ,,  "I  want  a 
face  well  wiirii  with  r\\\  passion." 

Mv  (iw:i  inicrMiursi;  witli  th(;  I'oct  was  chifllv  after 
iii\-  fathf-r's  liuath  in  1SS2.  'I'ennyson  w.is  then  an  oKl 
man  who  had  passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten.  His 
deeply  serious  mind  brooded  constantly  on  the  pros[)ect 
tor  thi  tiiture.  and  th<j  meaninLj  of  human  lite,  which  was. 
tor  him,  nearly  o\er. 

I  here  is  much  of  autobiography  in  some  of  ih^' 
poems  ol  thos''  year:;  which  h(;  discussed  witli  me.  I 
have  elsewh(Te  '  described  his  impressive  a.nalysis  of  the 
"  l)c  IVofuntlis.  "  I  will  here  set  down  tht-  sulistance 
ot  his  comments  on  two  other  poems  dealintj  with  his 
deep  ])roblems  of  h  iman  life,  t^e  ".Ancient  SaL;c  "  and 
"  \  .istn(,'ss.  '  "  Ihr  .\ncient  Sai;e  "  is  in  form  dramatic, 
and  the  person, ility  of  the  two  interlocutors  is  a  verv 
imi)ort.uit  element  in  it  viewed  as  a  wcjrk  of  ,u-t,  ,\ii 
aged  st;er  of  hi^h,  ascetic  life,  a  thousand  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  holds  intercourse  with  a  younger 
man  ; 

th.it  I'vimI  aivl  lid,,  Mir'd  liini,  .ind  yet 
W.IS  no  cliscijile,  ri<  lily  y.irlj'd,  hut  WMrn 
i''roni  w.T^ifful  living  .   ,    , 

I  he  younger  man  has  N<:t  down  h,is  nllections  on  tb- 
philosophy  of  lite  in  a  .se-t  of  verses  which  the  .\ncient 
Sage  reads,  making  his  comments  as  the  n-.iding  proceeds. 
I  here  seems  to  be  a  deep  connection  between  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  two  men — their  habits 
and  modes  of  living — and  their  resjjective  views.  The 
yoimger  man  is  wearied  with  satiety,  impatient  for 
immetliate  pleasure  : 

Xct  -  .ac  and  laughter,  friiinds  :  and  set 

'I'lic  lam|)s  alight,  and  (all 
For  go'don  music,  and  forget 

'1  he  darkness  of  the  j;all. 

'   In  rroi/ems  aiiJ  /\iia»s  {l.on^mAn^).  .'\p|)cn<li\  .A. 
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He  is  ciismayccl   l)y  the  first  appearance  of  difticuliy 
an.!   pain    in    the  world,   as  he  liad   been   satisfied   for  a 
tune  with  the  inniirchate  pleasures  within  his  reach.      He 
is  unabl,-  to  steady  the   nerve  .,f  his   brain  (so  to  speak), 
and  tnu-c  the  riddir  of  p:un  and   trouble   in   the  universe 
t"  its  ultimate  solution.      In  thou,L;ht,  as  in  conduct,  he  i.s 
tilled  and  swayed   by  tlu:   inimrdiatc;  inclination  and  the 
lirst    impression,    without  self-r(-straint   and   without  the 
habits  of  concentrated   reflection  which  go  hand  in  h.ind 
with  .self-restraint.      I-ailing,  in  con.sequence.  to  have  any 
steady  view  of  his  own  soul  or  of  th(.-  spiritual  life  within, 
he  is  impressed,  probably  by  'vxperience.  with  this  one 
truth,    that    inicontrolli'd  s(;lf-indulgence  leads  to  re^rpct 
and    pam  :     and    he    is    conseciuently    pessimistic    in    his 
■  iltimate  view  of  things.      The  absence  of  spiritual   light 
mak<:s   him   sec  only  the   immediate  pain   and   failure'' in 
the  universe.      He  has  no  patience  to  look  beyond  or  to 
reflect  if  there  b(-  not  an  underlying  and  greater  purpose 
which   temporary  failure  in   small  things   ma>'  further,  as 
the  death  of   one    cell    in    the    human    organism     s  but 
the  preparation  for  its  replacetment  by  another,  and  a  part 
of  the   body's    natural   development.'     It   is   a  dissipated 
character  and  a  dissipated  mind.      The  intangible  beauty 
"I  moral  virtue  finds  nothing  in  the  char.ict.'r  capable  cf 
assimilating   it;    the    .spiritual   truth   of  Cods    existence 
and  the  .spiritual  purpo.se  of  the  universe  elude  the  mind. 
In  mark(ul  contra.st  stands  forth  the  "Ancient  Sa-re." 
1  fe  has  no  taste  for  the  dissijKUions  of  the  town  : 

I  aiji  wi.iried  of  our  (  ity.  son,  ,nr,d  <■!> 

To  sjiLnd  my  one  last  year  anioiiL;  the  iiiljs. 

His  gospel  is  ago.spe!  oi  sr/f-ns/mn,/  ami  long-suffering, 
of  action  for  high  ends. 

l-et  be  thy  wail  and  help  thy  fellow  men, 
And  make  thy  <^qU\  thy  vassal,  not  thy  king, 
And  fling  free  aim-  :nto  the  Lcggar's  howl, 
And  send  the  day  lato  the  darken'd  heart  ; 
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\or  list  for  gucrduii  in  tlie  voice  of  men, 
A  ilyinj;  echo  from  ;i  f.iUini;  wall  : 

Nor  roll  thy  viands  on  a  luscious  tongue, 
Nor  drown  thyself  wiih  tlics  in  honied  wine. 


And  in-irc  — think  well 


Do  well  will  folJDW  thou-ht. 


I 


Ami  ilv;   iiaticiicc  and  sulf-control  which  enable  him 

til  work  lor  L^rcat  purposes  and  spiritual  aims,  characterize 

<ilso  his  thoui^ht.      "  Ihings  arc  not  what  they  seem,"  he 

holds.       The   first   vi'w   is    ever    im  Mmpjetc,    though    he 

who   li.is   not    pati('iu:c  ol    thouL;hl   will   not   L;ct    beyond 

till'    tir^t   view.       That   concentration   and   that    purity   ol 

m.inners    which    keep    the    spiritual    soul     ;uul    sell    un- 

dimmcd,  ami   preserxc  the  moral   voice  within    irticulatc, 

are    indispensable    it     we    arc    to    understand    an)thiiii4 

beyond  the  most  superticial   phenomena   about  us.       1  he 

keynote  is  struck  in  the  very  lirst  wonls  which  the  Seer 

speaks : 

'riiis  wealth  of  waters  uiighi  but  seem  to  dr?w 
From  yon  <iark  ( ave,  hut,  son,  the  source  is  higher. 
Von  summit  hal fa  league  in  air — and  hii;litr. 
The  cloud  that  hides  it — higher  still,  the  hea\cns 
Whereby  the  cloud  was  moulded,  and  whereout 
The  cloud  desccivied.      I-"()rcc  is  from  the  hei;4hts. 

"/•'one  I.  //vw  ///(•  /icii^'/its"  is  the  thouyht  which 
uiuierlies  the  Sa^a:'s  iiiterpretanon  ot  all  that  perplexes 
the  younger  man.  We  cannot  fully  understand  what  is 
beyond  aiul  al)ove  us,  l)ul  ii  we  are  wise  we  shall 
steadily  look  upwards.  ,ind  enousjh.  liyht  will  eveiituallv 
be  gained  for  our  guidance.  "  i.ucerna  p,_'dibus  meis 
verbiim  tuum."  As  (jod's  law  is  noiieh  to  guide  our 
footsteps,  though  we  cannot  hope  to  understand  liis 
full  counsel,  so  the  light  by  which  the  spiritual  world  is 
disclostnl  is  stifficicni  for  lIio:  who  loe,k  |or  it,  though 
its  tlisclosure  is  only  gr..dual  ami  ]iarlial.  't  W(;  are  said 
not  to  know  what  we  cannot  submit  in  its  entir''ty  tu 
scientilic    tests,    we    CcUi    never    know    anything    worth 
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knowing'.      If",  auain,  uv  .irc  to  iHsl.clicvc  in  the  .s[)iritu„l 
world  because    il   is   tilled   with    iiiystrry,  what  are   we  to 
say    of    th(;    mysteries    whicli    laee    ns    in    this    cirth— 
ine.Nph'cahlt;   yet   uiuleniaM.- .^      The   eonceptioii    of   Ood 
is  not  more  mysterious  than  the  thought  that  a  grain  of 
sand   may    be    divided    a    million    limes,  and    yet    he    no 
neaPT  its  uhimatc;  chvision    than    it   is   now.      Tim.'  and 
si)ace  arc  full  v)f  mysi.ry.      A  man  under  ehlorolorm  has 
hren  known  to  pass  many  hours  of  .sensation   in   a   few 
minutes.      Time  is  made  an  objective  measure  of  thinj^rs, 
and    yet    its    phenomen.i    are    so    subjective    that    Kant 
conceived    it    to    have;    no    real     existcmce.      When    the 
vouni^er  tnan   complains   that   "  tlie    ^■amel(^ss   Power  or 
Powers  that   rule  wenj   never   heard   nor 
liiiis  replies  : 


>r  seen,     the  Sage 


If  thou  wonld'st  hoar  the  N.iniclcss,  and  will  ,livL 
Into  ihw  '!"  •miilc-cavc  of  thine  own  h-\(. 
There,  broodin;.;  hy  the  central  alt.ir,  thou 
May'st  haply  learn  the  Xanieless  hath  a  voire, 
Hy  whi(  h  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thou  be  wise. 
As  if  thou  knewest,  tho'  thou  <  anst  not  know  ; 
For  Is.nl)^^Icdyc  is  the  swallow  on  the  lake 
That  sees  and  .stirs  the  surface-shadow  there 
Hut  never  yet  hnth  dipt  into  the  abysm, 
The  Abysm  of  all  .\bysiiis,  beneath,  within 
The  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  the  .ureen  of  earth, 
And  in  the  inillion-inillion.h  of  a  grain, 
Which  cleft  and  clelt  aj,Min  for  evermore. 
And  ever  vanishing',  never  vanishes, 
!      me,  my  son,  more  mystic  than  my.self, 
Or  even  than  the  Xanieless  is  to  me. 

And  .SO,  too,  wh(Mi  the  youth  calls  for  further  jjroof 
of  the  ■•  Xameless,"  the  Sage  reminds  him  that  there  are 
universally  aciinowledged  truths  incapvible  of  formal 
proof.  The  thought  which  the  poet  he.-e  dwells  upon  is 
Similar  to  Cardinal  Xewman's  teaching  in  the  Cirammar 
'V  AsMiit,  though  T(nnv.soi.'s  use  of  words  do-s  not 
here,  as  elsewhere,  liannonize  with  Catholic  doctrine, 
ihere  are  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  so  intim.Uely 
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cnniiccud  wilii  luir  ouii  person. ilit\-.  ihal  llic  iiiatiruil 
for  complete  tonn.il  proof  eludes  verbal  statement.  We 
reject,  for  exampli'.  with  a  cl'-.ir  iml  ntirrrinir  in-^timl, 
tlif  noliiiii  that  uhtii  uc  loiucrse  with  our  triciuls,  the 
words  .uid  thoughts  u  hill,  come  to  us  procrfd  possibly 
from  some  laiiu  iple  within  us  ami  not  from  an  external 
cause,  and  \i't  it  is  not  a  ni. liter  on  which  we  can  offer 
logical  proof.  Ih--  same  sensations  could  (  oiuciv.ibly 
!)'•  ])rodui:ed  tr<ini  wilhin,  as  tliev  are  in  a  dream. 
Logical  proof,  then,  has  (so  the  Ancient  -Sa^Mj  maintains) 
to  be  dispensed  with  in  mucii  th.U  is  of  hiu;he,t  moment  : 

'I'hou  ransi  lua  prove  lli.nl  ihuii  arl  lioiiy  alone, 
Nor  ranst  'him  j.mvi'  thnt  tlimi  .nrf  ■;j)irif  .nionp, 
Nor  canst  tliou  prove  lliat  thou  arl  both  in  one  : 
Thou  canst  not  prove  thou  art  immortal,  no 
Nor  yet  that  thou  art  mortal — nay,  my  son, 
Thou  cansi  not  prove  that  I,  who  speak  witli  thee, 
Am  not  tnyself  in  converse  with  thyself. 
For  nolhmg  worthy  proNin^  i  an  he  jiroven. 
Nor  yet  disproveii. 

And  close  upon  this  follows  the  beautiful  passaoc;  in 
which  '.he  hoijeful  anil  wistful  upward  o;a/e  of  faith  is 
d(;scribeil.  While  mclanclioly  and  perplexity  constantly 
.iltend  on  ih"  exercises  of  the  speculatixe  intellect,  we 
are  lo  "  clin:.;  to  t.iith  "  : 

She  reels  not  in  the  stnrni  c  t  warnni;  words. 

She  bri.;htens  at  the  <  lash  ot  "  Ws  "  and  "  \o," 

She  sees  the  I'csl  tlial  jlimniers  thro'  the  Worst, 

She  feels  the  ,Sun  is  hid  hut  for  a  ni^ht. 

She  spies  the  summer  thro'  the  winter  bud. 

She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blossom  falls, 

She  hears  the  lark  within  the  sonpless  egg, 

She  finds  the  fountain  where  they  wailed  '"Mirage"! 

These  lines  [jn^sent  to  the  reailcT  the  hopefuliK^ss  ol 
the  spiritual  mind,  hopefulness  not  akin  to  the  merely 
sanguine  teniper.unent,  but  based  on  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  reality  ot  the  spi.-itu.d  world,  and  on  unfailing 
certainly  tli.il  there  is  in  il  a   key  to   the   perplexities  of 
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this  universe  ol  whu  li  uc  men  untlcrst.nul  so  little.  We 
know  from  experience  that  material  Xaturr  is  working 
out  her  ends,  however  little  we  luulerstand  the  process, 
and  however  iiniiromising  portions  of  her  work  might 
.ippear  without  lliis  knowledge.  That  an  acorn  should 
have  within  it  forces  which  compel  earth,  air,  and  water 
Id  come  to  its  assistance  ami  become  the  oak  tree,  w<juld 
.seem  incredible  W(  ic  it  not  so  habitually  known  as  a 
fact  :  ami  ihc  certainty  which  such  experiences  give  in 
the  maleri.il  order,  the  eye  of  faith  gives  in  the  spiritual 
order.  However  perple.xing  the  universe  now  seems  to 
us  W(;  havv;  this  deep  trust  that  there  ts  an  e.xplanation. 
.uul  that  wlien  we  ar<-  in  a  position  to  judge  the  :Ao/i\ 
inst(M(l  ot  Icjoking  on  from  this  corner  of  time  and  space, 
the  truth  ot  the  spiritu.d  interpretation  of  its  phenomena 
will  be  clear — "  ut  iustitict-ris  in  sermonibus  tuis  el 
vincas  cum  iudicaris.  '  This  view  runs  not  only  throut^h 
the  [jassages  I  lia\-e  just  quoted,  but  throii^di  all  the 
I'oem.  The  poet  pleads  for  steadfast  iru^t  and  hofjc  in 
the  face  of  difficulty,  as  we  w.-ald  trust  a  known  anil 
intimate  friend  in  the  fact;  of  ominous  suspicions. 

It  is,  of  course,  just  that  keen  realization  of  llu- 
plausibleness  of  the  sceptical  view  of  life,  to  which  som<- 
ot  our  modern  critics  object  as  a  siLjn  of  w(;akness,  which 
gives  this  poem  its  stren^^lh.  .Such  assistance  as  Tenn)'- 
son  gives  us  in  seeing  and  realizing  the  spiritual  \  iew  is 
needed  only  or  mainly  by  those  to  whom  agnosticism  in 
its  various  forms  is  a  pia-.:sible,  and,  at  first  sight,  a 
reasonable  .itliliHle.  The  old  iashioned  "  uTefragable 
arguments"  are  of  little  use  by  themselves  to  jiersons  in 
such  a  condition.  However  evident  spiritual  truths  ma\^ 
be  to  an  absolutely  purified  reason,  they  are  not  (nident 
to  intellects  which  an;  impregnated  with  a  view  ot 
diings  opposed  to  the  religiou.'-  view.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  consult  a  doctor  with  much  confidence  if  he  iloes  not 
believe   iii   the  reality  of  our  illness  ;  and  one  who  linils 
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th(i  sceptical  view  persuasive  u'U  have  little  trust  in 
those  who  te-11  him  that  it  has  no  iil.iusib'it}'  at  all. 
With  l\'nnyson.  as  with  Cardinal  Xewni.ii,  halt  the 
secret  ol  his  inlluence  in  this  respect  is  that  the  sceptic- 
ally minded  reader  fuuls  those  very  disturbintj;  thoughts 
which  had  troubled,  his  own  mind  aiuicipated  and 
ited.  Anil  yet  a  truer  and  deeper  view  is  likewise 
depicted,  which  sees  beyond  these  ihouLjhts,  which 
dettxts  through  the  clouds  the  light  in  the  heavens 
beyond. 

In  the  "Ancient  Sage'  tht^re  is  a  striking  instance 
of  this  cliaractt:ristic.  The  young  philosopher,  filled 
with  the  failure  ol  tair  ])romise-  and  the  collapse  of 
apparent  purpose  in  Nature  and  in  man,  pours  horth  his 
sceptical  lament.      Mere  is  a  selection   from  it,  typical  of 

the  rest  : 

The  years  thai  made  ihe  stripling  wise 

L'lido  their  work  again, 
And  leave  him,  blind  of  hoar;  ami  i  yes, 
Tlie  last  and  least  of  men  ; 


His  winter  chills  Imn  to  the  root, 

He  withers  marrow  and  mind  ; 
The  kernel  of  the  shrivell'd  fruit 

Is  jutting  thro'  the  rind  : 
'I'he  tiger  spasms  tear  his  chest, 

The  palsy  wa;.;s  his  head  ; 
I'he  wife,  the  sons,  who  love  him  best 

Would  fain  that  he  were  dead  ; 


The  statesman's  brain  that  sway'd  the  past 

Is  feebler  than  his  knees  ; 
The  passive  sailor  wrecks  at  last 

In  ever-silent  seas  ; 
The  warrior  hath  forgot  his  arms. 

The  Learned  all  his  lore  ; 
The  changing  market  frets  or  charms 

The  merchant's  hope  no  more  ; 
The  prophet's  beacon  burn'd  in  vam, 

.And  now  is  lost  in  cloud  ; 
The  plowiiian  passes,  bent  ^^■ith  pain, 

'i'o  mix  with  what  he  dIow'iI  : 
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The  i)oet  ulioni  his  Age  uoiihi  ([note 

As  lieir  of  endless  tame — 
He  knows  not  ev'n  the  book  he  wrote, 

Not  even  his  own  name. 
I'or  man  has  overlived  his  day, 

And,  darkening  in  the  light. 
Scarce  teels  the  senses  break  away 

To  mix  with  ancient  Night. 

I  he  Sage— far  Irum  denying  the  force  of  what  he 
says— contends  for  a  deeper  and  wider  view.  The 
"darkness  is  in  mai;."  h  is  the  result  of  th.-  In- 
completeness of  Iiis  knowledge.  That  is  to  .say,  what 
!s  black  to  his  imperfect  vie'v,  and  taken  by  itself  may 
he  a  necessary  part  of  ;i  great  scheme.  Not  that  the 
things  are  not  really  sad,  but  that  the  whole  is  not  sad. 
As  there  may  be  pain  in  tears  of  joy,  and  yet  it  is  lost 
in  e.\(iuisite  [)l(!asu^^  so  the  dark  elements  of  life,  when 
<uir  ultimate  destiny  is  attained  and  we  can  view  age 
and  suffering  as  part  of  the  whole,  may  be  so  entirely 
iclipsed,  that  we  may  .say  with  truth  that  the  "  worKl  is 
wholly  fair  "  : 

-My  son,  tb.e  world  is  dark  with  griefs  and  graves, 
So  dark  that  men  cry  out  against  the  Heavens. 
U'ho  knows  but  that  the  darkness  is  in  man? 
The  doors  of  Night  may  lie  tlie  gates  of  Light  ; 
I'or  wert  thou  born  or  blind  or  deaf,  and  then 
Suddenly  heal'd,  how  would'st  thou  glory  in  all 
The  splendours  and  the  voices  of  the  world  ! 
.\nd  we,  the  poor  earth's  dying  race,  and  yet 
No  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phantom  shore 
Await  the  last  and  largest  sense  to  make 
The  phantom  walls  of  this  illusion  fade, 
•And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly  fair. 

"The  doors  of  night  may  be  the  gates  of  light," 
s.iys  the  Sage  ;  and  in  un-,,on  with  this  note  are  his 
replies  to  some  oi  the  details  of  the  younger  man's  wail, 
while  his  very  argument  presupposes  that  a//  cannot  now 
he  answered  until  we  have  the  "last  and  largest  sense." 
I  hus,  when  the  ilrearv,  hopeless  virion  of  hoA\W  d^.-ay, 
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noble 


which    s(_'cm.s    to   point    to    total   dissolutinn   ol 
nature:,  is  rtferred  to,  he  says  : 

The  shell  must  hre.ik  before  the  bird  c.ui  tly. 

The  b'.-eakin<;  of  the  shell  mi,i;lu  seem,  at  first  siyht, 
total  destruction,  but  th(;  forthcoming  of  the  bird  trans- 
form:, llie  conception  of  d(;cay  into  a  conception  ot  new 
birth.  And  so,  too.  in  answer  to  the  complaint  that 
"  the  shaft  of  scorn  that  <jnce  had  stung,  but  wakes  the 
dotard  smile',"  he  suggests  that  a  more  complete  view 
may  show  it  to  be  "the  placid  gleam  of  sunset  alter 
storm."  The  transition  may  be  nut  from  intense  lite  to 
apathy,  but  from  blinding  passion  to  a  calmer,  a  serener 

vision. 

Another  of  the  later  poems  — "  Vastness  '  —  brings 
into  especial  relief  a  parallel  I  have  often  noted  between 
Lord  Tennyson  and  Cardinal  Newman  in  their  keen 
sense  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  which  religion 
helps  us  U)  bear  with  but  does  not  solve.  So  tar  as 
this  planet  goes,  and  (Air  own  hum.an  race,  Cardinal 
Newman  has  e.\pressed  this  sense  in  the  .Ipo/ogia,  and 
the  parallel  Iietween  his  view  and  Tennyson's  is 
sufficiently  instructive  lo  make  it  worth  while  to  quote 
the  passage  in  full  : 

To  consider  the  world  in  its  \cng\.\\  and  breadth,  its  various 
history,  the  many  races  of  man,  their  starts,  their  fortunes, 
their  mutual  alienation,  their  conflicts  ;  and  then  their  ways, 
habits,  governments,  forms  of  worship  ;  their  enterprises,  their 
aimless  courses,  their  random  achievements  and  acqui--ements, 
the  imijoteiit  conclusion  of  long-standing  facts,  the  tokens  so 
faint  and  broken  of  a  superintending  design,  the  blind 
evolution  of  what  turn  out  to  be  great  powers  and  truths,  the 
progress  of  things  as  if  from  unreasoning  elements,  not 
towards  final  causes,  the  greatness  and  littleness  of  man,  his 
far-reaching  aims,  his  .short  duration,  the  curtain  hung  over 
his  futurity,  the  disappointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the 
success  of  evil,  physical  pain,  mental  anguish,  the  prevalence 
1  :„.. ,„.>..  ^f  .;,■,    *■!■,,.    l>e'■^■■ldiTlu■    iclui.itries.  the   curruutions, 
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;Iu-  drt'iiry  hopeless  irrcHi^ion,  thai  condition  of  the  whole  ract: 
Ml  tearfully  yet  exactly  described  by  the  Apostle,  "  haviti<x  no 
hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,"  all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy 
and  appal  ;   and  inflicts  upon  the  inind  the  sense  of  a  profound 

;n)'--tery  which  is  absolutely  beyond  human  solutinn. 

Lord     Tennysoii    tak('s    in    a    wider    raiiije    of    con- 
siderations  th.ui    the    Cirdinal.      lie    paints   i;-' iphically. 
not   only  the   mystery   of  the   lot   of  mankind,   but   the 
further   sense  of    bewilderment   which    arises   when    we 
rontemplate    the    .linilessness    of   this    vast    imiverse   of 
which     (Hir    earth    is    such    an    inapjjreciable     tragment. 
Logically  tht;   pt)em  asks  only   the  que'stion  :   "  Great  or 
-mall,   ^rand   or   ignoble,    what  does  anything    matter  if 
we    are     but     creatures     of    the     day     with     no    eternal 
destiny?"      But  its  grandeur  consists  in   the  manner  in 
which  it  sweeps   from  end   to  ond  of  human  experience 
uul    knowledge,    from    thoughts    overwhelming    in    their 
vastness,  from   ideas  carryini;   tin-   mind  over  the  length 
md  breadth  of  s])ace  and  over  \isions  of  all  eternity,  to 
pictures  of  this   planet,   with   its   microscopic  details,  the 
hopes,  anxieties,  plans,  pleasures,  griefs  which  make  up 
die   immediate   lite  of   man.       The   imagination  vacillates 
between  a   keen  sense  o\   the  importance  of  all,    even  the 
smallest,  and  the  worlhlessness  of  all,  even  the  greatest. 
At  one  moment  comes  the  thought  that  one  life  out  ol 
die  myriads  of  lives  p.issed  on   this  tiny  [ilanet,  if  it  be 
lived  and   given   u[)   Ir.r   rigliteousness,  is  of  infinite  and 
eternal    value,    and    the    next   moment  comes    the   sense 
that  the  whole  universe    is  worthless  and    meaningless, 
if,   indeed,   the  only  percipient  beings  who  are  aflectecl 
')y  it  are  but  creatures  who  feel  for  a  day  and  then  pass 
o  nothingness.      Each  [)icture   of  the  various  aspects  of 
luman  lite  rouses  an  instinctive  sympathy,  and  a  feeling 
in  the  background,  "  it  can't  be  worthless  and  meaning- 
less," and  yet  the  poet  relentlessly  forces  us  to  confess 
that  it  is  only  some  far  wider  view  of  human  nature  and 
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destiny  than  liiis  uurld  alont;  can  ju^tity,  whicii  can 
make  the  scenes  he  depicts  of  any  \alue.  What  Mill 
called  ''the  tlisastrous  teeling  of  'not  worth  while  ' 
threatens  the  rt'ader  at  every  turn  ;  though  the  pictures 
of  life  in  its  innumerable  aspects  ol  ha])piness,  misery, 
sensuality,  purit\-,  selfishness,  stdf-devotiiMi,  ainl/ilicm, 
aspiration,  craft,  cruelty,  are  so  intensely  real  and  rivi  t 
the  imauination  so  stronylv,  that  he  refuses  to  vield  to 
the  feeling.  I  subjoin  some  of  the  couplets  where  good 
and  bad,  gre;-''  and  small,  alternate  : 

Many  a  hi  ,nh  ui".ii  oi.r  dark  L'lobe  sighs  after  many  a  vnnish'd  taco. 
Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun   may  roll   witii   the   dust  of  .1.  vanish'd 
race. 

Raving  politics,  never  at  rest— as  this  poor  earth's  ]iale  history  runs,  — 
What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a   million  milliov. 
of  suns? 

I'aith  at  her  zenith,  or  all  but  lost  in  the  gloom  of  doubts  that  dirken 

the  schools  ; 
Ctalt  with  a  bunch  of  all  heal  in   her  hand,  follow  d   up  by  her  vassal 

legion  of  fools. 

Wealth  with   his  uuies  and  his  wedded  h.arlots  :   honest    Poverty,  bare 

to  the  bone  ; 
Opulent  Avarice,  lean  as  Poverty  .    Mattery  gildmg  the  rift  111  a  throiK.. 


Love  for  the  maiden,  crown'd  with  marriage,  no  regrets  for  aught  that 

has  been. 
Household   haji[iiness,   gracious  children,  deblless   competence,  golden 

mean  ; 

National  hatreds  of  whole  generations,  and   ingmy  s[)ites  of  the  village 

spire  ; 
Vows  that  will  last  to  the  last  death-ruckle,  and  vows  that  are  snapt  in 

a  moment  of  fire  ; 

He  that  h.i    lived  for  the  lust  of  the  nnnute,  and  died  m  the  doing  it, 

llesh  without  mind  ; 
He  that  has  nail'd  all  flesh  to  the  Cross,  till  Self  died  out  in  the  love  uf 

his  kind  ; 

Spring    and    Summer    and    Autumn    .md    Winter,  and    all    these   old 

revolutions  of  earth  ; 

All  new-old  revolutions  of  l':mpire— change  of  the  tide — what  is  all  of 

it  worth  ? 
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What    tlu-    philosophies,    all    the    sciences,    poesy,    varying  voices    of 

prayer  ? 
All   that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest,   all   tliat  is   filthy   with   all  that 

is  fair? 

What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  cud  but  in  bein,^  our  <<wn  corpse-coliins 

at  last, 
Swallowed   in   Vastness,   lost    in   Silence,   drnwnd    in    the  deeps  of  a 

mcaninj;less  I';ist  ? 

vVhat   but  a  murmur  of  i;nats  in  the  gloom,  or  a  moment's  answer  of 
bees  in  their  hive  ? 

I'lii;  lhwLiy;ht  which  s(H-ni.s  lo  oppress  thr  s(-tT  is 
tin;  insignihcancu  ot  <jVLTvthin;_j  when  roinp.irctl  t(j  a 
^Miidard      cvcjr   conceivable  and   ever   actual      .tbove    it. 

The  ruts  ot"  a  ploughed  lield  Mia\  seem  to  the  diminutive 
insect  as  vast  and  overcoming  as  the   Alps  seem   to  us. 

i'hen  contrast  the  thought  of  Mont  ISlanc  with  that  iA' 
the  whole  globe  ;  proceed  troin  the  globe  to  the  solar 
ivstem,  and  from  that  to  the  myriads  ot  systems  lost 
in  sp.ice.  All  that  is  great  to  us  is  relatively  great,  and 
liecomes  small  at  once  when  the  mind  rises  higher. 
So,  too,  in  the  moral  order,  all  those  aspects  of  human 
life  which  sway  our  deepest  emotions  are  but  "  a 
murmur  of  gnats  in  the  gloom,"  if  regard  l)e  had  to  our 
comparative  insigniticancc.  The  ground  yields  at  every 
st(;p,  and  the  mind  looks  for  some  /crm  firma,  some 
absolute  basis  of  trust,  antl  this  is  only  lo  b(;  found 
in  the  conc'''>tion  nt  m;in  as  possessing  <in  eternal 
destiny.  The  intmite  value  ot  all  that  concerns  an 
immortal  being  stands  proot  against  the  thoughts  that 
bewildered  our  vision.  "  He  that  has  nailed  A\  llesh  to 
the  cross  till  self  tlietl  out  in  the  love  of  his  kind"  may 
be  but  a  speck  in  the  universe,  but  laith  measures  him 
by  a  standard  other  than  that  ot  spacial  vastness.  The 
idea  of  the  licriial  worth  of  morality  steps  in  to  calm 
the  imagination,  and  this  idea  in  its  measure?  jiistihes 
the  concep'tion   of  the  value  and    importance  of  all   the 
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of  lite.  lluinaii  Love  is  ihc  side  t)i'  nLiu's  ii.itur(r  wiiich 
the  jjoet  l(K)ks  to  ;is  conveying  the  sense  of  his  iminorial 
destiny.  The  uiulyinij;  union  of  spirit  with  spirit  is  a 
union  which  the  grave  cannot  cud.  The  bewildering 
nightmare  of  the  nothingness  and  vanity  of  all  things 
is  abruptly  cut  short,  as  the  sense  of  what  is  deepest  in 
the  hum.ui  heart  jjromptly  gives  the  lie  to  what  it 
cannot  solve  in  detail  : 

roace.  let  it  In-  '   for  I  luvod  him  atul  ]u\x  him  for  ever. 
'I'lie  dead  are  nut  dead  but  ahve. 
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liy   SiK   Jamks   Knowi.es,    K.(  A'.O. 


Karringford  be  never  forsook,  tliDUgh  he  ^ulilcil  anuthcr  home  to  it  ;  nnti 
.i<.Miti(lly  no  |»H.'l  ha>  ever  lieforc  railed  i«o  such  rtsiiknces  his  own.  Both  of 
them  were  sweetened  by  the  presence  there,  so  graciously  prolonged,  of  her  to  whom 
the  lovers  nf  song  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  (jraliliide.  The  second  home  was  as  well 
.liosen  as  the  first.  It  lifted  Kn(;lnnd"s  great  poet  to  a  height  Imm  which  he  could 
^a«' on  a  large  portion  of  that  I'nglish  land  which  he  lovid  so  well,  >ee  it  basking 
in  its  most  aliluent  summer  lieauty,  and  only  bounded  liy  "the  inviolate  sea." 
\\.\t  after  year  he  trod  its  two  stately  terraces  with  men  the  most  noted  of  their 
lime  ;  statesmen,  w.irriors,  men  of  letters,  science,  and  art,  scmie  of  royal  r.ace,  some 
l.imous  in  far  lands,  but  none  more  welcome  to  him  than  the  friends  of  his  youth. 
Warly  all  of  those  were  taken  from  him  by  degrees  :  but  many  of  them  stand 
-lucessively  recorded  in  his  verse.  The  days  which  I  passeil  there  yearly  with  him 
md  his  were  the  happiest  days  of  e.ich  year.  They  will  retain  a  hapjiy  place  in  mv 
numory  during  ivhatever  short  |x>riod  my  life  nuay  last  ;  and  the  sea-murmurs  of 
Ireshwater  will  blend  with  the  sighing  of  the  woods  around  Ahlworth,  for  me,  as 
f  r  many  more  worthy,  a  music,  if  mournful,  yet  full  of  consolation. 

.1/S.  Xote.  Aiihny  ue  I'lti. 
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W'hkn  1  was  "  little  more  than  a  boy  "  I  niailr,  acci(lt::ni- 
ally,  my  first  acquaintanci;  with  Tt-nnyson  as  a  poet, 
long  betorc  I  knew  him  as  a  man.  I  came  by  chanct; 
upon  a  copy  of  "  In  Memoriam.  then  just  published 
anonymously.  I  was  qm'te  entirely  ignorant  and  in- 
diffen-iu  in  those  days  about  all  poetry,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  know  or  guess  who  had  written  it,  but,  opening 
it  haphazard  at  the  Geological  Stanzas,  was  so  impressed 
and  riveted  by  ihem, — for  I  was  a  student  of  Geology  at 
the  time, — that  1  could  not  put  the  botjk  down  un  ii  1 
had  read  it  all  through  and  Irom  end  to  end.  I  was 
caught  lip  and  enthralled  by  its  spirit,  and  my  eyes 
seemed  suddenly  opened  nv.  a  whole  new  world.  It 
made  an  epoch  in  my  iile  and  an  mettaceable  mipression. 
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I  soon  canu:  to  kii(>\v  my  I\-nnyson  almost  liy  heart, 
and  was  taunted  Ijy  my  triciuls  lor  iny  worship  <il  ihf 
"divine  Alfred,"  as  I  reverently  called  him.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  it  was  that  I  made  the  hold  venture  ot" 
asking  his  leave  to  dedicate  to  him  my  little  book  on 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  his  kind  acceptance  ot 
which  homage    I    have  already  nviuiomd  in  my  tormer 

article.' 

My  first  i)ersonal  accpiaintance  with  him  was  in  the 
autumn  of  iS66,  when  1  was  staying  at  Freshwater.  1 
felt  that  1  must  call  upon  him  and  oMer  him  my  respects 
a:ul  thanks  before  1  left,  but  put  it  n\\  through  shyness 
until  tile  (lay  before  my  holiday  was  to  cud.  1  ht;n 
I  took  my  courage  in  lioth  hands  am!  went  to 
Farrlnglord.  "  Mr.  Tennyson  was  out  walking,  l)ut 
Mrs.  Tennvson  was  at  home  and  wouKl  be  happy  to 
see  me.  "  It  was  a  (lisap])ointment,  l)ut  Mrs.  Tennyson 
receivetl  im-  most  kimlly  and  graciously,  and  t)egged  im- 
to  return  later  in  the  evennig  if  1  could,  .md  see  her 
husband  who  would  like  to  meet  me.  When  I  did 
return  1  was  shown  ui)stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house 
and  into  an  attic  which  was  tlie  Poet's  own  study,  and 
jjresenily,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  1  hc-ard  his  great 
steps  as  he  climbed  up  the  little  wooden  stairs.  His 
bodily  presence  seemed  as  kingly  as  I  felt  it  ought  to 
be,  though  a  littl<-  grim  and  awful  at  first  ;  but  he  made 
me  very  welcome,  and  then  groped  .dxjut  for  and  lighted 
a  pipe,  and  sat  down  and  began  to  siieak  of  King  Arthur 
as  being  a  subject  ol'  common  interest  and  sympathy. 

This  soon  thawttd  the  chill  of  iny  spirits  an-l  I  began 
to  fetd  more  at  home,  until  I  felt  I  could  make  the 
request  I  was  longing  to  do — woidd  he  read  to  me 
one  of  his  Poe'ins,  as  I  desirttd  earnestly  to  hear  from 
his  own  li])s  what  1  already  knew  and  loved  .^  Then 
came  a  great  surprise  ami  delight,  for  it  was  not  reading 
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,1-^  usually  iindcrsiodtl,  l»ui  iiitonini;  on  a  note,  almost 
rli.uuini,',  which  1  hr.inl,  ainl  which  brought  the  instant 
couviclioii  that  this  was  iht-  proper  vchicU;  for  poetry 
IS  ihstin^uishi.'d  troin  prost;.  I  was  so  enchanted  tha 
1  bfjfged  lor  more  and  more;  and  then  I  suppose  may 
have  begun  .1  prrsoiMl  sympathy  wliith  ^miw  and  Lislrd 
always  afterwards  till  his  di-atli.  I'Or  whi  11  1  made  to 
go  he  took  me  all  about  the  house,  showing  nie  the 
pictures  and  drawings  with  which  his  walls  wen;  lint;d, 
peering  int)  ihnn  m)  closely  with  a  lighted  candle  that 
1  thought  he  would  set  them  or  himselt  on  tire.  This 
was,  pttrhaps,  another  common  ground.  1  having  btten 
ill  my  life  intt:rt;sted  in  art  and  in  a  small  way  a  collector 
()!  drawings  and  pictures. 

Before  I  l(;ft  he  told  me  to  come  and  claim  .icquaint- 
ance  if  ever  we  met  before  1  came  to  barringtord  again. 
Tor  if  not  his  short  sight  would  prevent  his  knowing  me. 
( )n  this  friendly  request  I  act(;d  in  the  S[jring  of  the 
following  year,  1867,  when  my  wife  and  I  wen-  going 
10  pay  a  visit  at  Haslemere.  At  Haslemer(;  station,  to 
inv  surprist;,  1  saw  him  standing  on  the  pI:'llorin,  and 
went  up  and  spoke  to  hitn,  reminding  him  of  his  desire 
that  I  should  do  so.  I  then  introduced  my  wite  to  him, 
and  he  explained  how  he  came  to  be  there  namtdy, 
because  he  was  in  search  of  a  site  where  he  might  build 
I  cottagt;  to  take  refuge  in  from  the  tourists  who  made 
his  lift-  a  burden  to  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
added,  "  You  are  an  architect,  why  should  you  not  make 
the  plans  of  it  for  me?"  I  said.  "With  the  gn^atest 
Dossible  pleasure,  upon  one  condition  that  I  may  act 
jirofessionally  without  making  any  profess-'onal  charge  ; 
for  I  cannot  be  paid  twice  over,  and  you,  Mr.  Tennyson, 
h  ive  over-paid  me  already  long  ago  — in  the  pleasun; 
and  delight  your  works  have  given  me  lor  any  little 
work    I    could  do  for    you."      He  protested,  but  in  the 
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The  coit.igt',  as  he  firsi  iiroposrd  it,  was  to  \n:  a  small 
s(|uarc'.  lour-roomicl  house,  with  a  door  in  the  middle, 
like  am:  in  which  hi-  was  tht;n  staying  near  ilaslemere. 
I  went  there  to  see  him  and  to  describe  plans  and  the 
(juestion  of  a  site.  Altc;"-  ins[)f-cting  sev(;ral  with  him, 
he  took  me  secrt'tlv  xo  one  which  a  friend  had  iound 
out  as  being  possibly  procurable,  and  on  which  Aldworth 
■  -as  finally  built.  It  was  a  natural  terrace,  formed  just 
below  the  summit  of  Bi.ick  Down,  and  was  known  as 
Green  1 1  ill.  There  was  a  potato-paich  where  the  house 
now  stands, — a  little  llat  clearance  in  the  midst  of  sloping 
coppices  that  covered  all  the  southern  side  of  the  liill  ; 
and  it  was  a  s])or  ol  ideal  seclusion,  just  wide  enough 
and  no  more  tor  a  moderately  sized  bouse,  quite  perfect 
for  his  objects,  -  almost  too  perfect  in  the  wav  of  in- 
accessibility, for  it  took  years  of  negotiation  and  trouble 
to  obtam  a  practicable  road  'o  it.  'I"he  \iew  fro  n  it 
was  simply  perlect,  cxf-nding  over  tiie  whole  of  woodv 
Sussex  to  the  South  Downs  and  the  sea.  "  It  wants 
nothing,"  he  said  as  he  gazed  at  it,  "but  a  great  river 
looijing  along  through  the  midst  of  it."  "Gloriously 
crimson  llowt-rs  S(;t  along  th(;  edge  of  th<;  terrace  would 
burn  like  lamps  against  the  purph-  distance" — as 
presently  was  realized. 

Ihe  plans  for  a  tour-roomed  cottage  gave  wav  some- 
what as  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tennyson,  the  latter  giving  me  certain  rough  ideas 
which  she  could  not  quite  e.xpress  by  ilrawing,  but  which 
1  understood  enough  to  put  into  shape  ;  and  ])resentlv 
I  went  to  T'arringtord  with  ilesigns  tor  a  less  un- 
important dwelling.  It  grew  and  grew  as  it  was 
trdked  over  and  coiisidered,  the  details  being  all  dis- 
cussed with  Mrs.  Tennvson,  while  he  contented  himself 
by  pretending  to  protest  against  an\-  .iddition  and 
improvement. 
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.ircaded  porch  to  compIet<^  the  desij^'i,  he;  put  liis  loot 
ilown  and  said  he  would  have  nothiii}^  to  do  with  it — 
ih.it  he  would  have  no  more  additions — that  it  would 
ruin  him  and  could  not  bt,'  entertained  for  a  moment. 
He  walked  to  and  tro,  coming  hack  troni  time  to  time 
to  the  table  where  the  drawing  lay  and  looking  at  it. 
lie  admitted  that  he  lil  -d  it  more  and  more  th(;  mon; 
he  looked  at  it,  but  presently  cried  out  with  simulated 
fury,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'  ami  ran  out  ot  the 
room.  Then  1  knew  that  the  jiorch  was  won.  When 
it  wa.s  built  he  got  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  us(;d  to 
I  .ill  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  landscape  was 
tramed  by  the  arches  ot  it.  He  even  li.id  a  picture  ol 
It  made  by  a  friend  to  show  this  effect. 

lie  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  it  on  Shakes[jeare's 
birthday,  April  23,  186.S,  few  being  there  besides  his 
g»eat  friend,  Sir  John  Simeon,  myself  and  my  wife, 
whom  he  dragged  up  the  stee[)  hillside  in  the  blazing 
sunshine.  He  interfered  very  little  about  the  pro- 
gress ol  the  work,  except  as  to  various  little  accidental 
things  which  moved  his  fancy.  For  instance,  a  stone 
shield  in  the  gable  of  one  of  the  dormer  wimlows  h.id 
nniained  l)lank  when  all  the  rest  were  car\ed — simply 
because  of  a  hesitation  how  best  to  liU  it  up.  lUit 
when  the  time  came  at  which  it  must  be  fmished,  it 
done  at  all,  he  stood  -spying  up  at  it  through  his  eyo 
glass  tor  a  long  while,  and  then  decidetl  to  leave  it 
blank, — so  that  the  List  touch  to  the  work  might  be 
decided  hereafter  l)y  Fate,  .accident  having  kept  it  open 
so  long. 

He'  was  reminded  by  it  ot  the  bhuik  shield  in  his 
I'vsn  Idylls,  of  which  M(;rlin  asks,  "Who  shall  blazon  it  ? — 
when  .ind  how  .-^ "  .ind  adds,  "Perchance  when  all  our 
w.irs  are  done  the  brand  I^xcalibur  will  be  cast  away." 
In  a  similar  way  ht;  would  not  let  the  figure  of  a  stone 
!' .'Icon   be  removed  >.vhich.  had  been  set  up  as  3.  mode! 
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tor  approwil  ,il  oni-  corni'r  ol  tht;  ]jarapet,  Inil  was 
iu;vcr  iiUt:n(lc(.l  to  stav  th-Tc.  He  looked  at  it  lonu 
anil  curiously,  aiul  iauc^hcd  and  said  it  sc-eincd  lo  i^nns 
(juccrcr,  thai  it  was  a  jiity  to  tal«:  it  (.lov.n  ;  and  then- 
it  remained  ever  .itter  in  its  oritjinal  solitariness,  to 
his  great  content  and  amusement,  which  had  a  touch  of 
seriousness  in  it. 

lie  inatle  a  great  point  of  his  favourite  motto,  (iwyr 
yii  erbyn  y  byd  ("  Truth  against  the  world  ),  l)eing  pro- 
minently emblazoned  in  tile  mosaic  at  iht-  threshold  of 
the  front  door  and  in  the  pavement  of  the  Hall.  Tht;  text. 
"  Gloria  Deo  in  I^xcelsis,"  in  the  carv(;d  hand  which 
su'"rounds  the  house  was  the  seKxtioii  ot  Mrs.  Tennyson. 
The  formation  of  the  terrace  lawn  in  front  ot'  the  house, 
with  its  boundary  bakistrade,  interested  him  extremely  ; 
and  when  the  vases  were  tilled  with  splendid  blossoms, 
standing  out  against  the  blue  landscape,  the  vision  he 
hid  loreseen  trom  the  potato-patch  was  r(.:alized  to  his 
tull  s.itistaction.  'I"he  !n\-arialile  and  tormenting  delays 
in  tinishing  the  house,  howt^vt.-r,  annoyed  him  greatly; 
for  he  longed  to  get  into  it  away  Irom  the  tourists,  and 
us  hI  to  say  \\k\  should  never  live  to  enjoy  it  long  enough. 
W'hen  he  did  move  in,  he  s.iid  he  wanted  to  have;  each 
I'oom  tor  his  own.  ,ind  at  tirst  adoptetl  tor  sleeping  in,  the 
central  top  attic  on  th<;  .south  front,  which  opt;ned  on  lo 
the  lead  flat  of  the  large  bay  window  on  the  first  floor. 
He  called  it  his  balcony-room,  and  loved  to  stand  out  on 
the  flat  and  watch  the  chang'is  in  the'  great  prospect 
spread  out  before  him.  He  ultimatf.'ly  gavt;  this  up  for 
a  guiist  s  room,  and  took  to  tht;  finer  room  below,  which 
was  always  flooded  with  light,  and  was  filled  with  bright 
moonshine  when  he  C\\vA  in  it.  On  one  occasion,  when 
1  was  sleeping  in  the  balcony-room.  1  was  suddenly  wak''d 
up  by  a  ihundi'ring  ,it  the  door  and  his  grt'at  voict;  calling 
out.  "  Get  up  and  look  out  of   the  window."      I  jumped 
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innu'd  into  a  il;u  while  l)illu\vy  oci-.m,  with  no  tract-  of 
Lmcl  at  all,  hat  with  waves  I)eginninp^  to  move  and  roll 
ii!  it.  The  sun  was  just  risin^r,  and  I  stood  to  watch  the 
u;radual  creation  of  a  world  as  it  wire.  From  nH)ment 
to  moment  the  \'ast  ocean  hroke  up  and  rose  away  into 
clouds,  uncovering  the  landscape  bit  l)y  t)it — th(;  hills 
first  and  the  valleys  last,  until  "^he  whole  great  prospect 
(  ime  together  again  into  its  normal  jiicturt;.  It  was 
delighttul  to  see  his  enjoyment  of  e\-erylhing  in  the  new 
house,  Irom  the  hot-water  bathroom  downwards,  tor  at 
hrst  the  hot  bath  seemed  to  attract  him  out  of  measure, 
i  le  would  take  it  lour  or  li\ c  time-s  a  day,  and  told  me 
he  thought  it  the  height  of  lu\ur\-  "to  sit  in  a  hot  l)ath 
and  read  about  little  birds.'' 

The  following  notes  of  a  visit  paid  to  him  at  Aldworih 
show  the  usual  manner  of  his  daily  life  there. 

He  usually  dined  rather  early,  at  7  or  7.30  o'clock, 
and  Mrs.  Tennyson  would  generally  car\c  (or  in  later 
tunes  Ilallam),  according  to  the  old-fashioned  custom. 
He  talked  treely,  with  an  abundance  of  anecdot*;  and 
story,  and  hill  of  humour,  and  "chaif  "  (no  lotich  of 
P'dantry  or  priggism  could  live  in  his  presence);  and 
always  when  at  home  nvddv,  a  move  for  dessert  to  another 
room  -the  morning  room  at  Aldworth  where  he  would 
begin  his  bottle  (pint)  of  port,  and  with  the  e.xception  of 
a  glass  or  so,  would  tinish  it,  talkin":  all  the  time  with 
entire  geniality  and  abandon,  and  full  of  reminiscences 
ot  men  and  things.  Sometimf^s  he  would  recur  to  his 
grievances  at  the  hands  of  his  publishers,  and  pour  out 
his  complaints  aljout  them,  until  fmally  landed,  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  with  Macmillan. 

.After  dessert  lu-  would  retire  to  his  study  and  his 
after-dinner  pipe,  which  he  took  quite  by  himself;  and 
would  then  come  into  the  drawing-room,  whither  the 
others  had  rctp.iired  some  time,  ami  join  in  gent'ral  talk 
•  •^aui  ami   periia[is  read,  ,u  some  one  s  request,  some  oi 
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his  own  p(K;nis,  till  the  l.idies  left  tor  bed.'  Then  he 
would  invite'  some  favoured  guest  or  guests  to  his  study, 
and  I)(-gin  the  confidential  discussions  ami  soliloquies 
which  it  was  a  priceless  privilege — the  most  valued  and 
treasured  of  privileges — to  share  and  to  listen  to.  At 
such  times  all  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  recol- 
lections and  speculations  of  his  lift;  came  out  with  the 
opini  simplicity  <if  a  child  and  ih(;  ketm  insight  and  far 
sight  ot  a  jorophel  ;  and  one  had  glimp.ses  into  the  mystery 
ol  things  beyond  one's  own  pow(;r  of  seeing,  and  as  if 
seen  througli  a  telescope. 

I  have  before;  slated  how  he  more  than  once  summetl 
up  his  personal  religion  in  the  words  :  "  There's  a 
Something  That  watches  over  us,  and  our  Individuality 
endures."  On  one  occasion  he  added,  "  1  do  not  say 
(;ndures  for  .ner,  init  1  say  endurt-s  after  this  life  at  any 
rate.'-"'  When  in  answer  to  the  (juestion,  What  was  his 
deepest  desire  of  all  }  he  said,  "  A  clearer  vision  of  God," 
it  exactly  expressed  the  continued  strivings  of  his  spirit 
tor  more  light  upon  every  possible  question,  which  so 
constantly  appear  in  his  poems,  which  led  him  to  join 
in  founding  the  Metaphysical  Society,  and  induced  him 
to  write  the  introductory  sonnet  in  iht;  A 7//r.'<v ;,•/// 
Century.  Out  of  all  such  talks,  at  many  times  and  places 
repealed,  I  came  to  know  his  actual  personal  position, 
in  those  years  at  any  rate  of  the  growth  of  old  age, 
concerning  the  most  \ital  problems  of  this  world  and  this 
life.  Many  scores  of  such  times  have;  fallen  to  my  happv 
lot,  and  my  lift;  has  bet;n  ,dl  the;  richer  for  them. 

'  Sunday,  Lktoixr  27.  kS;2.  — I  .-iskcil  A.  T.  .it  Aldwurili  v.liat  he  thmii;lit  he  hail 
clone  must  perfect.  He  said,  "Nothini;,"  imly  fr.igmenis  of  things  that  he  could 
think  .It  all  so— such  as  "Come  down,  O  Mai<l."  written  on  his  tir-t  visit  to  Swii/er- 
land,  and  "Tears,  idle  Tears.'' 

He  told  ine  he  meant  to  write  the  siege  of  Delhi,  an  ode  in  rhyme,  but  was 
refused  the  paper--. 

'■^  ["  Until  alisorbeil  into  tlie  Divine."— I-J'.] 
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I    !;KMi.\ir,i:i;,   when    he   went   witli    mv    to   W'c -tiniiister 
.Mi'ocy  lo   heir   Dcm   Stanley  preach   Uickf'ns's   funeral 
vTiiion,  we  sal  within   th(    rails  of  the  Sacniriiim  so  as 
ti)   be  near  the  pulpit,  and  when  we  came  ,iw,iy  ht-  lold 
-ir  the  ^.tor)-  of  the  Oriental  tra\<;ller  who  mistook   the 
organ  for  the  Church's  (iod.      Me  was  \er\-  fond   of  the 
>tory,  and  often  repeated  it.      As  he  told  it,  the  travidlcr 
ua.s  matle  to  s.iy  :   "  We  went  iiUo  one  of  their  temples 
to  see  their  worship.       The  temple  is  only  opened  some 
■imes,  and  they  keep  their  (ioii  shut  up  in  a  jrreat   ookl 
'n).\    at    (jne    end    of    it.      When    we    jjassed    ir..-,ide    the 
doors  we  heard   him  grumblini^r  and  growling  as   il   out 
i>i    humour  at   btn'ng  disturbed   in    his  solitude;    and  a.s 
■  .(■   v.orshipjjers  came   in   they  knelt  down   and   seemed 
"  sup[jlic.Ue  him  and  try  to  propitiate  him.       lie  became 
ir.iieter   tor  a   while,   onlv   now    ami   then   erumblinf    for 
,t  lew  moments,  but   then   he  got   louder  again   and   the 
whole   body  of  the   people   stood    up  and    cried    to    him 
together,   and   after  a   while   persuaded    him   to    be   still. 
Presently  he   began  once  more   and   then,  after  pr,i)ing 
ill    together  several    times,   they   tleputed    one  of   their 
numbe--   to  stand    up   alone   and   address   him  earnest  1\ 
on    their   behall,  deprecating   his  anger.      Me  .spoke  so 
long   without    an   interruption    that    it  seemed    the   God 
had   eitner   fallen   asleep  or  been   finally  persuaded   into 
I    better     temper  ;      but     suddenly    at     List     he     broke 
out    into   a    greater   j)assion    than    e\-er,   and   with    such 
tremendous  noise  and  roarmgs  that  aii  iht^  worshipi)ers 
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rose    from    their    M_-;its    in    Irighl    .iiul    r.iii    out    of    ihc 
tciiipltj." 

rhcre  was  an  immense  congregation  that  day  in  ih>- 
Ahlxy  —  and  when  the  service  was  over  wt-  stood  up 
wailing  a  long  tiinr  lo  pass  (Kit  through  the  rails.  But 
instead  of  dispersing  hv  thr  outer  door  the  people  all 
turned  eastwartl  and  llocked  towards  the  ;ihar,  pressing 
closer  and  closer  u])  to  the  Sacrariuni.  The  chances  of 
getting  out  became  less  and  li-ss,  and  1  turned  to  Tenny- 
son and  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  all  this  means,  hut  we 
seem  so  hemmed  m  that  it  is  us(;less  to  mo\('  as  \'et." 
Then  a  man,  standing  close  by  me  whispered,  "  1  tlon  t 
think  they  will  l,'i>,  sir,  so  long  as  your  Iriend  stands 
there.  ()t  course  1  saw  at  once  what  was  happening- 
it  had  got  to  be  known  that  Tennyson  was  present, 
and  the  solid  throng  vas  bent  on  seeing  him.  Such  a 
popularil\'  had  ne\"e-r  .)ccurretl  to  me  or  to  him,  and 
justified  his  nervous  unwillingness  to  be  sv.vn  in  crowded 
places.  1  was  obliged  to  k-II  hiin  what  was  going  on. 
upon  which  he  urgcaitly  insistt.:d  on  being  let  out  some 
quiet  way  and  putting  an  end  to  the  dilemma. 
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liy  Aim  ML  K   ('(ji  kkuk-.e 

111  T  for  ihr  suggestion  ol"  the  prcsciu  Lord  TcMinyhnn,  I 
should  shrink  troni  the  presumption  of  posing  as  a  tricntl 
"i  his  ihustrious  father,  who  for  three  hlasters  made  of 
ine  a  companion,  sometimes  lor  two,  more  often  three 
ii ours  daily,  for  three  weeks  at  a  time  together.  I 
should  bt,'  safe  in  saying  that  the  most  gifted  men  I 
iiave  ever  known,  Tennyson,  Browning,  .uid  C'orw 
\\'re  in  the  reahns  of  thought,  philoso])lH-,  and  imagin.i- 
tion  foremost  in  an  age;  which  in  two  instances  acknow- 
ledged their  supremacy  whilst  they  lived,  and  in  the 
third  has  ungrudgingly  admitted  liim  as  one  taking 
high  rank  amongst  the  iuiglish  jKK-ts  of  the  second 
order.  I  link  his  name  witii  th.it  of  the  two  great  men, 
for  I  have  alnmdant  materials  for  tormin<'  mv  opinion 
of  him  in  the  shape  of  three  volumes  of  correspondence, 
b'  gun  in  my  boyhood  and  continued  for  years  during  my 
friend's  lifetime. 

Mr.  Fitxherbert  was  ,i  welcome  friend  of  r)r. 
Johnson's.  "Ursa  Major"  warmed  to  him,  though 
i  erfectly  conscious  that  Fitz  was  anything  but  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  He  says  :  "  There  was  no  sparkle, 
;io  brillknicy  in  Fitzherbert,  but  I  never  knew  a  man 
A-iio  was  so  generally  acceptable.  He  matle  everybody 
quue  easy,  overpowered  nobody  by  the  su[jeriority  of 
ins  talents,  made  no  man  think  worse  of  himself  bv  bein^'- 
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Ilis  rival,  seciiKHl  alw.iys  to  listiii,  diil  not  oblige  you  to 
hear  much  Irom  him,  ami  did  not  o[)ijose  what  you  said." 
"Such  characters,"  says  Mr.  kaleigh,  "are  the  oil  of 
society,  yet  a  society  made  wholly  ot  such  cliaracters 
would  have  no  taste.  " 

'ri'iiiiysou  s  lidelit)'  and  patienc*'  with  m(;  were  very 
much  of  a  mystery  ;  possibly  1  may  have  fitted  his 
hand  as  a  pet  walking-stick  ;  anyhjw,  I  was  "  Man 
Friday  to  his  Crusoe"  as  the  [jlay -actors  say,  and 
"constitutionals  "  with  the  I'oet  Laureate  and  his  dogs, 
a  wolt- hound  or  a  ileer- hound.  Karenina  or  Lufra,  were 
matters  ot  daily  occurrence  in  my  breslnvater  days. 
After  5  o'clock  tea  I  left  the  I'oet  to  "his  sacred  half- 
hour,"  and  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  By  the  way,  he  smoked 
straight-stemmed  Dublin  clay-pipes,  and  hated  new- 
pipes,  which  he  would  soak  in  coffee. 

I  beli(!\«'  that  in  the  early  days  of  our  acquaintance 
the  I'oet,  seeing  me  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  notebook 
under  my  arm,  suspected  me  of  l)Oswellizing,  but  I  was 
duly  warned  and  reassured  him  of  my  innocence.  I  simply 
recorded  very  liriiily  in  my  diarv  a  few  of  his  "dicta" 
which  1  wislied  lo  have  for  the  tien-  ht  of  my  children. 
one  ot  whom  was  a  tVequent  and  delighted  listener  to  the 
Laureate's  reading  of  his  own  poems.  Mary  Coleridge, 
at  that  time  a  shy,  timid  girl,  w.is  more  than  once  asked 
lo  dictate-  the  jjarticular  [joems  she  w.uited  him  to  recite. 
I  can  ht^ar  him  saying,  "  C.ive  me  my  seven-and- 
si.xpenny  "  (meaning  the  single  volume  edition),  and 
then  we  listened  to  the  "  high  Orphic  chant,"  rather  than 
the  conventional  reading  of  many  of  our  favourite  [joems. 
I  often  asked  for  the  "Ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington," 
and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  jjresence  of  Sir  Charles 
Stanford — then  organist  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
— the  Poet,  lowering  his  voice  at  the  words,  "  God  accept 
him,  Christ  receive  him,  "  added  :  "It's  a  mighty 
anthem,  that  s  what  it  is.       Stantord  s  music   tu   "  1  he 
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\'oy;ige  of  MalduiR'  '  was  written  at  F"resh\vater,  and  four 
of  us  visitors  sang  a  lovely  quartet  in  iliat  work  for  thr 
first  timi'  in  tne  Poet's  presence.  It  was  railur  niTvous 
work,  101  :he  composer  and  ourselves  were  anxious  to 
-.atisfy  the  Poet  in  a  work  intended  as  a  novelty  for  the 
Leeds  Festival.  The  verdict  v/as  rather  eni'^Mnatical :  "I 
like  the  ripple  of  your  music."  Ii  met  with  a  t^ood 
reception  at  Leeds,  and  Madame  .All), mi  e.xpressed  a 
ronfidont  hop''  in  my  hearing  that  the  work  would 
hecome  popular.  1  wish  the  prophecy  had  been 
adequately  fulfilled,  Init  P'n-^dish  audiences,  though,  like 
the  Athenians  of  oid,  cl.uiiourinj^r  for  a  new  thing,  are 
very  cautious  in  giving  more  than  one  or  two  trials  to 
musical  novelties.  It  is  l.imentable  to  see  works  which 
have  cost  long  years,  perhaps  a  lifetime,  of  skilled 
experience,  shelved  in  musical  libraries  or  relegated  to 
loreign  audiences  for  adjudication  of  their  real  value. 

It  was  my  daily  habit  during  the  Easter  holidays  for 
tliree  years  to  call  at  Farringford  ,it  10.30  and  ])resent 
myself  in  the  Poet's  sanctum,  where  I  found  him  at 
his  desk  in  the  very  act  of  hatching  a  poem  or 
amending  an  old  one.  He  would  greet  me  with  "  Here 
comes  my  daily  bread."  Then  I  re.id  the  newspaper  or 
.i  book  until  we  started  for  our  morning  walk.  The 
dialogue  would  begin  abruptly,  starting  from  some 
impressions  left  by  our  musical  rehearsals  on  the 
previous  day.  "Why  is  .Stanford  unable  to  set  to 
music  the  word  'cosmopolite'.^"  (See  Appendi.x  B.)  The 
reasons  seemed  to  me  quite  intelligible,  but  not  so  to  a 
poet  as  fastidious  as  Wordsworth  when  discussing  the 
Installation  Ode  with  Professor  Walmisley.  I  expect 
I'urcell  had  more  than  one  bad  half-hour  with  Dryden, 
t"r  the  laws  and  regulations  of  musical  .iccent  may  often 
conflict  with  the  cadences  and  scansicn  adopted  by  the 
lioet.  Sir  Charles  Stanford  and  Sir  Hubert  Parrv 
^!:inda  shicra)   are  rare  instances  of  musical   composers 
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with  an  instinctive  appreciation  ot"  tfie^  titncss  and 
adaptabiiity  ot  poetry  ottered  lor  n)usical  treatment. 

Tennyson  was  loyal  to  the  core  on  the  subject  of  his 
old  university,  and  amongst  his  constant  visitors  were 
some  of  my  old  contemporaries.  Hradshaw.  Lighttoui. 
and  Moiuagu  liuiii-r.  'I'lusr,  they/^/r^/Zw-v  of  my  day, 
were  constant  topics,  and  1  eagerly  listened  to  his  recol- 
lections of  the  Cambridge  men  of  his  own  generation. 
"Thompson"  {afterwards  Master  of  'frinityl,  he  said, 
"  was  the  last  man  I  saw  at  Camljridge.  1  saw  him 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  Hull  liui— his  handsome  face 
under  a  street  lamp.  We-  have  been  friends  ever  since." 
lb'  enjoyed  the  master's  witticisms,  and  especially 
"even  the  youngest  among  us  is  not  infallible." 

The  l'-r)ressorship  of  Creek  carried  with  it  a  Canonry 
of  Ely,  and  Thompson's  times  of  residence  were  rather 
dreaded  by  the  n<jw  holders  of  the  office.  His  health, 
never  of  the  best,  was  tried  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
finding  the  loneliness  of  his  bachelor  life  insupportable, 
he  begged  an  old  College  contemporary  to  pa>  him  a 
visit.  The  friend  came  and  was  duly  installed,  but  the 
sleeping  accommodation  was  found  w.inting,  and  in 
answer  to  his  petition  tor  another  betlroom  with  a  good 
fire  in  it  his  host  observed,  "So  son y,  my  dear  fellow, 
but  I  put  five  of  my  sermons  into  that  bedroom,  and 
if  they  have  failed  to  dry  it,  nothing  else  will.' 


7:  "  My  tailor  at  Cambridge  was  a  man  of  the  name 
ot  Law.  When  he  made  his  way  into  our  rooms,  and 
worried  us  about  paying  our  bills,  we  used  to  say,  '  This 
is  Law's  Serious  Call.'"  I  capped  this  story  with  a 
similar  Oxford  tradition.  The  name  of  the  Oxford  tailor 
was  joy,  and  the  undergraduates,  soaked  with  port  wine, 
used  to  say,  '  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  Cometh  in  the  mornmg.' ' 
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/.  "You  caiinul  udiulcr  .a  m\  lujrior  ol  all  llic 
lihcls  and  slanrl.Ts:  people  hcRan  to  slander  mr  in  early 
days.  For  example,  after  my  m.irriaL^e  wf  sprnt  tht; 
honeymoon  on  Coniston  Lake  in  a  cottage  lent  to  me  by 
James  Marshall.  Shortly  after  this,  a  p.iragraph  appeared 
in  an  American  newspaper  to  the  lollowing  effect;  '  \Vc 
hope,  now  that  \Ir.  Tennyson  is  married  and  has  returned 
to  his  native  lakes,  that  he  will  give  u\y  opium.'  The 
!  ■nny-.i-liners  evidently  confoundeti  your  un'-le,  S.  T. 
I  oleridge,  with  myself-  anyhow,  if  he  w.isn't  cjuite 
certain,  he  gave  your  relative  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

"Again,  I  was  once  persuaded  by  an  adventuress 
(who  wrought  upon  me  by  h.r  tale  of  hopeless  poverty) 
to  hear  her  read  in  my  own  drawing-room.  She  was 
in  my  house  for  <-xacily  half  an  hour,  and  profited  by 
her  experience  in  telling  her  audiences  that  she  had  .seen 
nir  tlirashing  my  wife,  and  carried  away  drunk  by  two 
incn-serv.iius  to  my  bedroom." 
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One  day  we  visited  the  grave  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
shepherd  ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  Oi.  his 
di:ath-bcd  Hallam  asked  him  if  he  would  remember  in 
his  will  his  two  sons  in  .Australia  who  had  entirely 
i-nored  and  neglected  him.  "  No,"  he  s.iid  firmly  ;  and 
lie  left  his  17s.  6d.  a  year  tc  the  poorest  man  in  the 
parish  of  Freshwater.  On  his  tombstone  are  engraved 
the  Laureate's  own  words  from  "  In  Memoriam  "  : 

Cod's  fin-cr  tourhed  him  .nid  he  slept. 

I  showed  Lord  Teninson  some  manuscript  verses 
by  my  frieml  Bernard  Drake,  who  died  at  Madeira 
in  1853.  He  read  them  twice  through,  slowly  ^nd 
'>''Hid.  I  had  told  him  of  Drake's  history,  and  then 
siiowed  him  the  verses  :  their  sadness  imnressed  }■!!!:•« 
-^rratlv  ; 
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'I'hou  roarinp,  roaminc  Sea  ! 

When  first  I  canic  into  this  happy  isle, 
I  loved  to  listtn  evermore  t:»  thee, 

And  meditate  tlic  while. 


But  now  ilut  I  have  }iroun 

Homesick,  and  weary  of  my  loneliness, 
It  makes  me  sad  to  hear  thy  plaintive  moan 

And  fills  nie  with  distress. 

Ill 

It  speaks  of  p. my  a  friend, 

Whom  1  sh.Tll  meet  no  more  on  Life's  dark  road, 
It  warns  that  litre  I  must  await  the  end 

And  cast  no  look  abroad. 

IV 

Thou  ever  roaring  Sea  ! 

I  love  thee,  for  that  o'er  thy  waters  come 
The  stately  ships,  breasting  them  gloriously, 

That  bring  me  news  of  home. 


I  cannot  pray  for  i^race — 

My  soul  is  heavy,  and  my  sickness  jorc — 
U'ilt  'I'hou.  O  Ciod,  for  ever  hide  Thy  face  ? 

O  !  turn  to  iiic  once  more. 

Maukika,  AiKurnhfr-^o,  1S5.;. 


Drake's  career  at  Kton  and  Cambridge  really 
interested  iiim,  tor  my  eld  friend  was  an  ardent 
worshipper  of  the  Poet  in  days  before  Tennyson's  fame 
had  become  a  national  asset.  I  showed  with  some 
pride  "  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights,"  translated 
into  Latin  Alcaics,  a  version  very  popular  with  Etonians 
and  King's  men.  .Scholarship  has  made  gigantic  strides 
since  it  appeared;  "  tliose  who  know'  can  read  and  sec 
if  we  overvalued  il. 
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OF  OLD  SAT  FRKKDOM 

'  'f  old  sal  Freedom  on  the  heights, 
The   thunders  breaking  at   her 
feet  : 

Above  her  ^hcnik  the  btarr>-  hghts  : 
Slie  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

riicre  in  her  plate  >he  thd  rejoice, 
Self-j^ather'd  in  her  prophet-mind, 

And  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  roliiny  on  the  «ind. 

Then  slept  she  down  thro'  town  and 
Held 

To  min^'le  with  the  human  race. 
And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 

The  fulness  of  her  face 

•  irave  motlier  of  majestic  works, 
From  her  isle-altar  K-i^in^  down, 

Who,    (iod-like,   ),'ras|)s    the    triple 
forks, 
And,  Kin>;-likc,  wears  the  crown  : 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.      May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  lii,'ht  from  tears  ; 

That   her  fair    form   may   -<tan(l   and 
shine. 
Make  brij^ht  our  days  and  light 
our  dreams, 
Turning  to  scorn  uith  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes  ! 


liUm — Liitinr  rtthiilum 

Olim  insedebat  montibus  arduis 
Disierta  cernens  sub  pc<le  fulmina 
i.)ivina  I.ibcrtas  ;  superque 
Astra  fates  agitare  vidit  ; 

Kt  contluentes  audiit  undique 
.Amnes,  opertis  in  penetralibus 
F^xult.it,  ct  ritu  Sibyllae 
Mente  sua  latet  involuta, 

Sed  vocis  altae  fragmina  praepetes 
\'cnti  ferebant.    -Inde  novalia 

I'tr  culta  discendens,  per  urbes 
Div.i  homines  aditura  venit, 

Ut  vultus  aegros  ante  oculos  virum 
.Sensim  patiret — mox  \\ax\\  integr.im 
Virtutein  et  altari  m.irino 
Suppositum  --peciilatur  orhem — 

Quae  seu  dcorum  more  acies  gerit 
Dextra  trifurcas.  seu  caput  induit 

Regina  regali  corona. 

Expetit,  insequitur(|ue  verum 

Quae  mille  victrix  experientiam 
Collegit  aunos  :  o  Dea,  sic  tibi 
.\etern,i  si  duret  iuventus 

Neu  laciymis  01  uli  inidesrart  ; 

Sic  enitebis,  sic  dalns  aureos 
Dies  alumnis,  aurea  somnia  ; 

Sic  ore  di\  ino  refcllcs 

Quae  properat  malesuadiis  error. 
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When  distinguished  visitors  came  to  the  Island,  who 
were  on  terms  of  friendship  with  tlie  Poet.  1  gave  him 
warning'  that  I  should  not  appear  on  the  scene  and 
spoil  their  pleasure  ;  but  to  this  condition  he  would 
not  assent,  and  I  can  recall  frequent  occasions  when 
1  must  have  been  a  fly  in  the  ointment,  and  the 
Jowetts,  Bradleys,  and  distinguished  Americans  would 
have  wished  nie  at  Jericho.  Once  I  felt  entirely  at  my 
ease,  for  I  determined  to  start  the  subject  of  Dr.  John- 
son, worshipped  by  me  from  my  boyhood.      I    knew  my 
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Birkbeck  Hill  prcity  well  l)y  heart,  haviiij;  ciuiic  recently 
read  the  six  volumes  ot  his  edition  of  Boswell,  notes  ,uk1 
nil,    to   a    blind    friend  who  rejoiced    in    hearing    them. 
Further  than  that.  I  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Lichfield, 
and  by  the  kindness  of  a  Mr.   Loma.x,  who  owned  the 
rehcs,   had  examined   and  handled   a  varied  assortment 
of  goods  and   chattels.  onc(;    undoubtedly  the  property 
of  the  great  Samuel.     The  pedigree  was  thus  accounted 
for   by   my  courteous   showman.      After    Dr.    John.son's 
death,  Barber,  his  black  servant,  migrated  from  Lopdon 
to      Lichfield,     "bringing     his     sheavts      with     him"; 
amongst   the  spoiia   opium    were   .i    huge    teapot    and   a 
manuscript    copy    of     Devotion--         bonified    with     the 
recollections  of  this  pilgrimage,  and  some  out-of-the-way 
facts  told  to   me   by   the   residentiary   Canon,    my   dear 
old  friend   Bishoj)  Abraham,    I   started  on   ■•   t    o  hours' 
walk  witii  the   Poet  and  Professor  Jowett.      It  was  easy 
to  lead  up  to  the  iheme  of  conversation— there  was  no 
difficulty  whatever.      I    thought  of  Johnson's  own   plan 
of  extinguishing  subjects  which  he  intended  at  all  costs 
to  avoid.     When   Mrs.    Neale  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
conversational     powers    of    Charles    James     Fox,    "he 
talked  to  me  one  day  at  the  Club,"  said  he,  "concerning 
Catdine's   conspiracy,   so    I   withdrew  mj'  attention  and 
thought  about  Tom   Thumo."      p:very  moment   of  that 
ilternoon    walk,    Dr.   Johnson    was   our   theme,   and    we 
capped  one  another  with  long  quotations  fiom  Boswell. 
Jowett  chirped,  the  Poet  gave  wonderful  emphasis  and 
point  to  the  oracles,  often  pausing  suddenly  in  his  walk, 
and  cross-examining  me  on  my  remembered  version  of 
the    actual    words.       I    noted    the    upshot    of   our    talk, 
Lord    Tenny.son    agreed   with    the     Master   of    Balliol 
*^that  Boswell  was  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  resembled 
Goldsmith  in  many  points  of  character." 

Miss  L ,  Doctor  Johnson's  godchild,  u.sed  to  tell  a 

disagreeable  story  about  iiim.     Iciinyson  said  about  this: 
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'/'.  "One  should  not  lay  stress  nn  these  oddities 
..ml  angularities  of  j^reat  men.  Tliey  should  never  be 
hawked  about." 

'/.  "'Break,  lireak '  was  made  one  early  summer 
morning,  in  a  Lincolnshire  lane.  '  Cros.sing  the  I:>ar  ' 
cost  me  tive  minutes  one  day  last  November." 


/".  "At  ten  years  of  age  I  wrote  an  epic  poem  of  great 
length — it  was  in  lh(;  '  Marmion'  style.  1  used  to  rush 
about  the  fields,  witli  a  stick  for  a  sword,  and  fancied 
inyselt  a  concjueror  advancing  upon  an  enemy  s  country." 

7".  "My  prize  poem  •  Timbuctoo '  was  an  altered 
version  of  a  work  I  had  written  at  home  and  called  '  The 
Battle  of  Armageddon.'  I  fell  out  with  my  father,  for  I 
had  no  \/ish  to  ccnipete  for  the  prize  and  he  insisted  on 
my  writing.  To  my  ama/i-meni,  the  prize  was  awarded 
to  me.  I  couldn't  t.ice  the  pubnc  recitation  in  the  Senate 
liouse,  feeling  very  much  as  Cowper  felt;  Mcrivale 
dt^claimed  my  poem  for  me  in  the  Senate  House." 

r.  "Arthur  Hallam  said  tome  in  1S32:  'To-day  I 
liave  seen  tlu;  last  iMiglish  iving  going  in  State  to  the 
last  English  Parliament.'" 


W     ( 
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I  believe  that  one  of  Tennyson's  first  idylls  was 
addressed  to  Miss  K.  Bradshaw,  sister  of  mv  beloved 
Iriend  Henry  Bradshaw  (fellow  and  librarian  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge),  whose  relationshij)  to  the  Judge 
who  condemned  Charles  '  was  rather  a  tender  point 
with  M.  li.,  both  at  Eton  and  King's. 

iJccausc  she  bore  tlic  iron  n;inie 
<)t'  him  who  doomed  his  king  to  die, 
1  deemed  her  one  of  stately  frame 
.\nd  loolts  to  awe  her  stander  tjy. 
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But  find  a  niaidc-ii,  iLiidcr,  shy, 
With  tair  hiue  eyes  and  wmninj;  swet't, 
And  longed  10  kiss  hur  hand,  and  lie 
A  thousanu  siininiers  at  her  feet. 


I  pressed  the  Poet  more  than  once  to  put  on  record 
his  own  interpretation  of  passages  in  "In  Memoriam" 
and  others  which  needed  the  authority  of"  his  own 
explanation.  "  Surely  you  took  '  four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow  '  from  Dante's 

Ben  tetragono  ai  lolp'i  della  Ventura?" 

"  No,  it  was  not  in  my  mind."  Again,  I  quoted  his 
expression,  "hollow  shapes  enclosing  hearts  of  flam  ' 
thinking  it  had  arisen  from  Beckford's  Vathek.  The 
answer  was  "  No,  merely  spectral  visions." 

T.  "  Some  of  my  poems  depend  on  single  sayings, 
single  lines  which  have  served  me  tor  a  theme.  My 
poem  of  •  The  Brigand '  is  founded  on  a  story  told  in 
the  Autobiography  of  that  yreat  .md  gallant  gentleman, 
Walter  Scott." 

T.  "  Edward  FitzCieraKl  and  1  used  to  weary  of  th'; 
hopelessly  prosaic  lines  in  some  Iiooks  of  The  I-^\cursion,' 
and  we  had  a.  contest,  the  prize  for  which  was  to  be  for 
the  weakest  line  by  mutual  consent  that  we  could  either 
of  us  invent.  FitzGerald  declared  the  line  was  his— it 
really  was  mine— 'A  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  clergyman.'"  1 
wish  1  could  have  told  him  of  Jem  Stephen's  commentary 
on  "  Ilea\en  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  "That  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  lie  about  Heaven  in  our  old  age." 
Among  other  passages  he  quotes  with  admiration 
Wordsworth's  lines  on  the  "  Simplon  Pass.' 


'J\   "  I  am  .sorry  that  I  am  turned  info  a  school-book 
at    Harrow;   the   boys  will  say  uf   mc,    'That  hun  iuie 
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rennyson.'      The   cheapness  ot    I'^nglish  classics  makes 
the  plan  .icccptablc  to  schoolmasters  and  parents." 
lie  ciuoted  with  approval  Byron's  lin(; — 

Then  farewell,  Hor  I'e,  whom  1  liated  so. 

"lie  was  (juite  rii^ht.  1,  too,  was  so  overdosed  with 
Horace  as  a  boy,  that  I  don't  do  him  justice  now  I 
am  old.  I  suppose  Horace  was  the  most  popular  poet 
ihat  ever  liveil  ?  " 

Rough  dissonant  words  in  great  poets  were  a  trial 
to  him  ;  he  declared  that  those  horrid  words,  Eiuj^civeidt' 
and  Beschiitzcr,  are  the  riiin  of  Goethe's  otherwise  perfect 
lyrics. 

T.  "  At  Weimar  the  Orand  Diichess  sent  an 
apology  for  not  receiving  me  in  person.  After  visiting 
G(  ethe's  study,  bedroom  and  sitting-room,  I  was  shocked 
uy  the  meanness  of  the  streets,  and  the'  horrid  smells 
in  the  tov^n  itself  I  felt  as  tetchy  and  vexed  as 
Macbeth  with  his  'out,  out,  brief  candle,'  a  passage  so 
utterly  misunderstood  by  Macready,  who  dro[)ped  his 
voice  and  gave  the  words  a  pathos  that  I  a?/j  quite  sure 
was  never  intended." 


T.  "  T/ie  Tempest  has  been  dreadfully  damaged  by 
scenes  intercalated  by  some  common  stage-adapter.  At 
one  time  of  my  life  I  thought  the  Sonnets  greater  than 
the  Plays.  Some  of  the  noblest  thing.-^  are  in  Troihts 
.Did  Crcssida!' 

I'erseveraiire,  dear  my  Lord,  keeps  honour  bright,  etc. 


I 
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f.    "  Have    you    observed    a    solecism    in    Milton's 

Pcnseroso  ? 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 

And  /ove  the  high  embowed  roof 

With  anti(iuc  pillars  massy  proof,  etc." 
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'/".  "  1  do  not  remeinl)(T  gettinij;  from  your  cousin 
Hiirticy  Coleridge  the  Sonnet  you  sjjcak  of,  still  less  c;in 
I  account  for  its  being  in  the  Library  in  the  South 
KensinL;t()n  Museum." 

This  Sonnet  is  heatled 

SONNKr     TO    Al.lRKIi    Tl  NWSuN 

Afkr  ineiting,  him  for  the  Jiist  time 

Long  liavc  I  known  ilicc  as  thou  art  in  song, 
And  lonj;  enjoyed  the  iierlume  that  exhales 
From  tliy  pure  soul,  and  odour  sweet  entails, 
And  permanence  on  thoughts  that  float  along 
The  stream  ot  life  to  join  the  jjassive  throng 
Of  shades  and  echoes  that  are  memory's  beint:, 
Hearing  we  hear  not,  and  we  see  not  seeing 
It  I'assion,  Fancy,  Faith,  move  not  among 
The  never  frequent  moments  of  reP'-'-'ion. 
Long  have  I  view'd  thee  in  the  ch  sphere 

Of  verse,  that  like  the  Beryl  nlake^    .•  ,)v..>- 
Vi,-,i(;ns  of  liope,  hcgot  of  recollection. 
Knowing  thee  now,  a  real  earth-treading  man 
Not  less  I  love  thee,  and  no  more  I  can. 

H Auri  i.v  C(ii.FRn)i;E. 

T.  "I  liked  Hartley  Coleridge,  '  Massa"  Hartley'  as 
the  rustics  called  him.  He  was  a  lovable  little  fellow. 
Once  he  said  to  nie.  '  Had  1  been  Colonel  Burns  (the 
Poet's  ildest  son)  1  would  h.ac  kicked  Wordsworth  for 
delivering  that  preachment.'  On  one  occasion  Hartley, 
who  was  very  eccentric,  was  asked  to  tline  with  the 
family  of  a  stiff  Presbyterian  clergyman  residing  in  the 
Lake  district.  The  guests,  Trappist  fashion,  sat  a  long 
tune  in  th(  drawing-room  waiting  for  the  announcement 
of  dinner.  Xot  a  word  was  uttered,  and  Hartley  was 
bored  to  e.xlinction.  At  last  he  suddenly  jumped  up 
from  th(;  sofa,  kissed  the  clergyman's  wife,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house.  He  was  wonderfully  eloquent,  and, 
I  fancy,  resembled  his  father  in  that  respect." 


/'.  "I  doulil  that  tine  poem  '  Kulij.i  Khan  '  having;  been 
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written  in  sleep;  I  have  otten  imagined  lunv  pcirms  in 
my  sleep,  but  I  couldn't  remember  them  in  the  morning. 
Your  uncle's  words  :  '  Tennyson  has  no  sense  of  rhythm 
and  scansion,'  have  been  constantly  quoted  against  me. 
The  truth  is  that  in  my  youth  1  used  no  hyphens  in 
writing  composite  words,  and  a  reader  might  fancy  that 
trom  this  omission  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  length  and 
measure  of  words  and  expressions.' 


T.  "  Burns  was  a  great  genius,  Imt  dreadfully  coarse 
sometimes.  When  he  attempts  to  write  in  pure  English, 
he  breaks  down  utterly.  "  He  quoted  many  things  ot 
Hurns's  :  "O  my  Luv's  like  a  red,  red  rose,"  and  "  Gac 
Ntch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine,"  etc.,  with  the  greatest  ad- 
miration, and  ".Mary  Morison  '  and  "Ye  Banks  and 
iJraes  o'  Bonnie  Doon,"  etc.  "  I'hey  have  utterly  ruined 
the  lilt  of  the  last,"  he  said,  "  when  they  added  words 
for  the  musical  setting." 


He  was  fond  of  tal!;ing  about  great  pictures  and  fine 
sculpture.  Birket  F"oster  joined  us  one  day,  and  Tennyson 
asked  him  to  define  the  word  "  [;icturesque,"  and  to  say 
why  tumble-down  cottages  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  such 
tdvourite  subjects  with  painters.  B.  F.  answered  that 
it  was  the  breaking  of  the  straight  line.  We  talked  of 
h'rederick  Walker,  and  B.  F.  told  us  many  stories  of  his 
wit  and  conscientiousness.  "  1  mean  to  paint  a  picture," 
said  he,  "  the  key  note  of  which  is  to  be  onion-seed." 


Primrose  Day. — 7'.  "  All  the  floral  displays  for  which 
we  Isle  of  Wighters  suffer  are  based  on  a  mistaken 
version  of  the  Queen's  m.eaning,  when  she  sent  a  wreath 
of  primroses  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  grave,  inscribed 
with  '  His  favourite  flower.'    She  meant  Prince  Albert's, 
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noi     LunI     Beaconstield's    partiality    lor    tlic    tlovvcr    in 
question.  " 

/.  "  I  could  iinitale  the  Iiocn  of  an  owl,  and  once 
practised  successfully  enough  to  attract  one  which  tlew  in 
through  iny  window.  The  liird  soon  nuuk-  .lic-nds  with 
me,  would  sit  on  my  shualder  and  kiss  my  face.  My  pet 
monkey  became  jealous,  and  one  day  pushed  the  owl  off 
a  board  that  I  had  had  raised  some  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  owl  was  not  hurt,  but  he  died  afterwards  a  Narcissus 
death  from  vanity.  He  fell  into  a  tul)  of  water  con- 
templating his  own  beauty,  and  was  drowned." 


The  Poet  admired  Carlyle's  French  Revolution.  I)ut 
he  seemed  surprised  at  my  having  read  Carlyle's  Frederick 
the  Crcat ;  the  length  of  it  had  been  too  much  for 
hiin.  1  w^as  ve.xed  l)y  the  author's  omission  of  an 
account  of  Sebastian  Bach's  famous  interview  with  the 
king  at  Potsdam,  and  pressed  on  my  old  friend  .Sir 
Cieorge  Grove  to  inquire  the  reasons  of  so  strange  an 
omission.  He  ascertained  that  Carlyle  not  only  knew 
the  fact,  bLit  the  actual  day  and  date  of  the  occurrence. 
I  he  omission,  therefore,  was  really  of  malice  aforethought. 
Quantz,  the  tlute-player,  has  his  appropriate  niche  ""n  the 
monumental  work,  but  the  great  Sebastian  is  out  of  it 
altogether;  the  tootler  takes  the  cake  and  be  hanged 
to  him. 


Gr(;at  sailors  and  soldiers  were  very  favourite 
subjects.  The  Poet  had  personally  known  well  one 
naval  officer  who  had  served  with  Nelson. 

T.  "Among  many  odd  letters  I  have  received,'  an 
American  curate  wrote  to  me  that  lie  made  a  sudden 
resolution  one  Sunday  that  he  would  read  '  The  Charge 
of  the   Light   Brigade'  instead   of  his  ordinarv  sermon. 

'   Sec  .Appendix  C. 
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An  old  Dorsetshire  soldier  who  had  foup;ht  ai  Balaclava, 
happened  to  be  in  the  conpjrec^ation,  though  the  prea(  her 
was  unawan-  of  the  fact.  The  verses  had  the  happy 
result  of  the  soldier  giving  up  ;i  bad,  reckless  life,  and 
completely  reforming.  My  poem  was  never  meant  to 
convey  any  spiritual  lesson,  but  the  very  curious  fact  of 
the  chance  soldier  and  the  parson's  sudden  resolution 
has  often  set  me  thinking." 


1 1 


/".  "  iwice,  1  am  glad  to  sa)-,  I  have  been  taken  into 
battle  ;  once  by  Sir  lenwick  Williams  of  Kars  :  another 
officer  wrote  after  a  fight  :  '  I  escaped  with  mv  life  and 
my  Tennyson.'  I  admire  General  liamley,  a  good 
writer  and  acc'Mnplished  soldier." 


7".  "  When  the  Prince  Regent  explored  the  field  of 
Waterloo  with  the  Duke  himself  as  guide,  the  Duke's 
horse  plunged  and  threw  his  rider.  The  Prince  remarked, 
"  I  can  now  say  what  nobody  else  in  the  world  can,  that 
1  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  overthrown  on  the  Field 
of  W^aterloo.'  His  Grace  was  not  over  pleased  with  the 
observation." 


ill 


T.  "  Keats  would  have  become  one  of  the  very  greatest 
of  all  poets,  had  he  lived.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
there  was  ap[jarently  no  sign  of  exhaustion  or  having 
written  himself  out  ;  his  keen  poetical  instinct  was  in  full 
process  of  development  at  the  time.  Each  new  effort 
was  a  steadv  advance  on  that  which  had  gone  before. 
With  all  Shelley's  splendid  imagery  and  colour,  I  fmd  a 
sort  oi  tenuity  in  his  poetry." 
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word  ot  my  history  in  it.     Kcul  I'itztierald's  Eitphyaiioi- 
ami  l<i  inc  know  what  you  think  of  it." 

One  day  we  talked  of  Winchester  and  the  rather 
mearrre  list  of  threat  men  eilucated  there.  I  rejoiced  in 
the  college  boasting  of  an  a/tiinnus  in  Lord  Seaton,  the 
famous  leader  of  the  52nd  Regiment  at  Waterloo.  "  I 
remember,"  T.  said,  "addressing  a  coachman  by  whose 
side  I  was  sitting  as  we  drove  in  a  coach  through  that 
place,  and  I  asked  him,  '  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Win- 
chest(;r.'''  .Answer:  'Debauched,  sir,  debai'ched,  like 
.ill  other  Cathedral  cities.'  " 

T.  "  I  ari  inclined  to  agree  with  Swinburne':  view  of 
M.iry  Oueen  of  Scots  ;  she  was  brought  up  in  a  Court 
that  studied  the  works  of  Brantome." 


We  often  talked  of  Farnir's  book  and  I.Iaurice's 
opinions  on  Eternal  Punishment.  The  Poet  was  fond 
of  quoting  Dante's  line  : 

Fcrcmi  somin.i  Sapicn/a  liI  il  sotmiio  Ainorc, 

insisting  on  Dante's  intense  belief  in  a  God  of  Love.  He 
more  than  once  repeated  the  famous  lines  of  Moschus,' 
adding,  "  I  think  those  the  finest  lines  in  all  Greek 
antiquity." 

T.  "  My  friend.  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  on  being  called  a 
Christian  Jupiter,  remarked,  '  I  wish  I  was  much  more  of 
a  jovial  Chri-tian. 

T.  "\  once  asked  Rogers,  'Did  you  ever  \  rite  a 
sonnet  } '     He  answered,  '  No,  I  never  dance  in  fetters.' " 

7"    "  I    am    tolil   that    the    best    prose  version    of   the 

'   Sec  Tiaii.->latuii)  by  Krttlciick  Tennyson,  p.  50. 
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Ch/yssiy  is  by  I'rofessor  I'.ilincr  ol  (  .mihrid^'r  I'niversity, 
Amcrira.  Since  M.uthcw  . Arnold's  Ucturcs  on  llomcr,  a 
new  translaiion  has  appeared  annually  in  ihai  country. 
It  woiikl  take  nic  ten  years  to  translate  the  //icit/  into 
llible  English.'  lie  liked  Worsley's  translation  of  the 
( Odyssey. 

"The  purest  Hnglish  is  talked  in  South  Lincolnshire. 

Tht;  ilialect  begins  at  Spilsby  in  Mid- Lincolnshire,  and 
that  is  the  dialect  of  my  Lincolnshire  poems.  " 

1  le  was  foml  of  telling  Lincolnshire  stories.  7'.  "  An 
old  iarnier,  at  the  time  when  railways  were  beginning, 
receiving  a  visit  from  the  parson,  moved  uneasily  in  his 
l)ed,  crying  out,  '  What  with  faiith,  and  what  with  real 
bad  harvests,  ami  what  with  them  graat,  horrid  steam- 
kettles,  and  what  with  the  soon  goin'  raound  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  goin'  raouii'l  the  soon,  as  soom  saay  she 
do,  I  am  clean  maa/.ed  an  the  sooner  I  gits  out  of  this 
ere  world,  the  better;'  and  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  died. 


1  close  my  chapter  of  fragments  .md  echoes  still 
abiding  with  me  ;  men  privileged  as  I  was  can  he-ar  the 
voice  and  hate  a  gramophone.  My  aim  has  been  to 
show  the  everyday  life,  the  plain  imvarnished  words 
whiih  W(;re  the  daily  change  with  the  first  man  of 
his  age  and  a  rank-and-file  acquaintance  just  .iblr,  and 
no  more,  to  appreciate  such  '  indness. 

/JiiCi  olir'  meminisse  iuvahit. 
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Mv  acquaintance,  or  rather  my  friendship,  with  Alfred 
Tennyson  (for  he  had  an  all-compeHing  power  of  mak- 
ing real  friends  of,  and  being  a  true  friend  to,  those 
far  junior  to  himself)  dati-d  only  from  1879,  when  he 
was  in  years  seventy,  but  in  mental  vigour  the  con- 
temporary of  the  youngest  man  he  happened  to  be  with. 
Previously,  however,  in  1875,  I  had  had  experience  of 
his  thouLjhtful  kindness.  He  had  chosen  me,  an  unknown 
and  untried  composer,  to  write  the  incidental  music  to 
his  tragedy  of  "  Queen  Mary  "  for  its  production  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  then  under  the  management  cf  Mrs. 
Batemaii.  Many  difliculti(  s  wrrv  put  in  the  wav  of  the 
performance  of  the  music,  into  the  causes  of  which  1 
had  peither  the  wish  nor  the  means  to  penetrate. 
Finally,  however,  the  management  gave  as  an  e.xplana- 
tion  that  the  music  could  not  be  performed,  as  the 
number  of  orchestral  [(layers  required  for  its  proper 
presentmtiu  \\ouId  necessitate  the  sacrifice  of  two  rows 
of  stalls.  To  my  young  and  ilisappointed  soul  came  the 
news  of  a  generous  action  which  would  have  been  a 
source  of  pride  to  many  a  composer  of  assured  position 
and  fame.  The  Pott  had  offered,  unknown  to  me.  to 
bear  the  expense  of  the  sacrificed  seats  for  m.iny  nights, 
in  order  to  allow  my  small  share  of  the  work  to  be 
heard.  The  offer  was  refused,  but  the  generous  action 
remains — one  amongst  the  thousands  of  such  quiet  and 
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htualthy  kindnesses  which  came  as  second  naiiirc  to  liim. 
,incl  were  probably  as  speedily  for<,rotten  by  himself  as 
tixjy  were  lastingly  remembered  by  their  recipients.' 

lie  little  knew  that,  when  I  was  in  my  early 'teens 
and  h.al  the  most  absurdly  exagLjerated  notions  of  my 
song-writiiij,^  l-nwcrs,  I  had  had  the  presumption  to  ask 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Stephen  Spring  Rice,  if  he  would  induce 
his  old  friend  to  send  me  a  MS.  poem  to  set.  Happily, 
1  only  got  a  kindly  but  necessary  rap  over  the  knuckles 
lor  my  impertinence  ;  the  request  was  consignt^d  to  the 
uast«;-paper  basket  and  mercifully  never  reached  Farring- 
lord.  I  iieiiible  now  to  recall  the  incident,  although  I 
verily  believe  thai  if  Mr.  Spring  Rice  had  been  cruel 
enough  to  send  my  letter  on,  the  smile  which  it  must 
have  provoked  would  in  no  wise  have  been  a  con- 
temptuous one.  I  can  imagine  his  saying  then,  what  I 
have  often  he.uii  liiin  say  in  later  day.s,  "  Ma.xima  debetur 
|iueris  reverentia."  1  had  seen  so  much  of  Aubrey  ^.h- 
Vere  all  through  my  boyhood  that  I  almost  felt  as  if  I 
knew  Tennyson  too,  so  vivid  were  his  accounts  of  him, 
and  his  descriptions  of  his  ways  and  suToundin^s. 

Joachim  also,  who  all  through  the  British  part  of  his 
international  career  \v,i.s  in  close-  touch  with  the  Tennyson 
circle,  used  otten  to  speak  of  him  with  the  de(;p  reverence 
and  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  which  he  reserved  for  a 
very  few.  On  the  staircase  at  Farrinj_;ford  hangs  Mrs. 
Cameron's  early  (and  still  unsurpassed)  photograph  of 
the  great  violinist.  My  host  pointed  at  it  one  day  as  he 
passed  upstairs:  "That's  Joachim.  He's  a  fine  fellow. 
\\  hy  did  he  cover  up  that  fine  jowl  with  a  beard  ?  " — quite 
I'lrgi'iful  of  the  possible  retort  that  he  had  committed  the 
anie  wickedness  himself  On  the  comparatively  rare 
occasions  when  he  came  up  to  London,  and  was  sur- 
rounded  by   all    the    stars    in   the    literary    ;uul    i)olitical 

Some  txtracts  from  che  paper  on  Tennyson  in  Studies  and  Memoria  arc  incluilod 
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(irm;imt.;nt.  Joachim  and  his  Straih'varius  were  as  brilh'ant 
a  centre  of  attraction  as  any  of  his  guests.  Joachim's 
setting  of  Merhn's  song  in  "  The  Coming  of  Arthur 
was  an  especial  favourite  of  his,  as  both  in  atinosphen- 
and  in  declamation  it  exactly  fulfilled  the  intention  of  his 
verse.  Joachim  once  told  nu:  that  he  always  had  great 
hankerings  after  setting  "The  R(nenge,"  bin  ih  it  lu 
repressed  them  because  he  felt  that  it  could  only  br 
tackled  in  the  true  English  spirit  by  a  Britisher. 

I  he     clue    to    Tennyson's    great    critical    power    in 
declamation    was   obvious   to    any   one   who   heard    him 
recite  his  own  work.      I  lis  nianiK  r  of  reading  poetry  has 
often    been   described.      It   was   a  chant    rather   iliaii    ,1 
ileclamatiun.      A  voice  of  deep  and  pe^netrating  power, 
varied  only  by   alteration  of   note   and   by   intensity   (jf 
quality.      The   notes  were   few,  and   he   rarely  read   on 
more  than  two,  except  at  the  cadence  of  a  p.issagc,  when 
the  voice  would  slightly  fall,      lb'  often  accompanied  his 
reading    by   gentle  rippling    gestures    with    his   hngtTs. 
As  a  rule  he  adhered  more  to  the  quantity  of  a  line  than 
the  ordinary  reciter,  for  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  niakin- 
the  accent  felt,  without  perceptibly  altering  the  pmsody. 
Without  being  a  musician,  he  had   a  great  appreciation 
ot  the  fitne-ss  of  music  to  its  subjects,  and  was  an  unfail- 
ing judge  of  musical  declamation.      As  he  expressed  it 
himself,  he  disliked   music  which  went  up  when  it  ought 
to  go  down,  and  went  down  when  it  ought  to  go  up.      1 
never  knew  him  wrong  in  his  suggestions  on  this  point. 
The  most  vivid  instance  1  can  recall  was  about  a  line  in 
"  The  Revenge "  : 

Was  he  devil  or  man  ?     He  was  devil  for  aught  they  knew. 

When  I  played  him  n-.y  setting,  the  word  "devil"  was 
set  to  a  higher  note  in  the  question  than  it  was  in  the 
answer,  and  the  penultimate  word  "  thev "  was  un- 
accented.     He   at  once   corrected   me,    saying  that   the 
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second  word  "  devil'  must  b(;  higher  and  siioiiyi^r  ilian 
the  first,  and  the  "they"  must  be  marked.  He  was 
perfectly  'igl".  ■'■"'  I  .ilt.ird  it  acconliiij^rly.  It  was 
app.irentl)  a  small  point,  but  it  was  this  insisting,'  on 
pcrlection  of  detail  which  made  him  the  most  valuable 
teacher  of  accurate  declamation  that  it  was  p()ssil)!f  for  a 
composer  to  learn  tiom.  <  )r  all  his  pocm-^  which  1  heard 
him  read,  those*  lie  made  ino^t  impressive  were  "  The 
ivevenge  "  anil  the  "  IJde  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 
li  may  be  interesting  to  record  a  point  in  the  latt<r 
which,  he  said,  w.is  (jften  misreatl.      The  line 

Ixt  the  hell  be  toll'.l, 

he  rc.dd  with  strong  emphasis  upon  the  first  as  well  as 
the  third  and  fifth  words  : 


not 


lie  said  it  waiittd  three  strokes  of  the  bell,  not  two. 
"  Maud  "  he  also  rt:ad  with  a  most  t-xtraordinary  warmth 
ami  charm,  particuhu-Iy  the-  climax  of  "  Come  into  the 
garden,"  and  siiH  more  the  stan/a  about  the  shell 
(Part  il.),  which  he  gave  in  a  peculiarly  thin  and  ghostly 
tone  of  voice;,  a  quality  he  also  used  with  great  mastery 
in  the  Choric  Sung  of  the  "  Lotus  Haters."  Nor  was 
he  less  impressive  when  reciting  Greek  or  German, 
tireek  he  vastly  preferred  as  pronounced  in  the  h^nglish 
fashion.  He  said  it  lost  all  its  sonority  and  grandeur  if 
moderni/.ed  :  and,  indeed,  to  hear  his  illusaation  was  in 
Itself  sufficient  to  convince.  German  he  pronounced 
with  a  strong  English  accent,  and  yet  I  feel  sure  that 
Goethe  himself  would  have  acknowledged  his  reading  of 
"  Kennst  du  das  Land  '  to  be  a  masterpiece.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Goethe,  and  especially  of  this  poem. 
He  only  disliked  one  line — 

O  meiii  Beschiit/er,  zielin, 
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ot  which  he  said,  "  How  could  Goethe  break  one's 
teeth  with  those  z's,  while  the  rest  is  so  musical  ? ' 
Curiously  t-nough,  it  is  now  known  that  Goethe  erased 
•' iieschiit/er"  and  substiti  :ed  "  Geliebter."  He  once 
read  to  me  from  his  works  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

He  was  extremely  particular  about  clear  diction  in 
singing,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  majoritv  of  singers  of 
his  day  was  far  more  marked  than  it  is  nowadays.  He 
intuitively  grasped  the  true  basis  of  that  most  difhcult  of 
ta.sks,  the  composing  of  a  good  song  which  is  at  once 
practical  and  grateful  to  sing.  He  knew  that  the  poem 
should  be  the  key  to  the  work,  and  should  be  so  clearly 
enunciated  that  every  word  can  reach  the  listener  ;  and 
that  the  composer  must  never  over-balance  the  voice 
with  the  illustrative  detail  of  the  accompaniment. 
When  I  was  setting  "The  Voyage  of  the  M.xldune  "  I 
happened  to  be  at  Freshwater  ;  and  after  fmishing  the 
solo  quartet,  "The  Under-sea  Isle,"  four  amateurs  sang 
it  through  for  him.  His  only  (an  1  I  fear  very  just) 
comment  on  the  performance  was,  "  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  you  said  from  beginning  to  end."  But  he  thought 
afterwards  that  wr  might  feel  somewhat  crushed,  and  as 
I  was  going  away  some  little  time  later,  and  was  passing 
his  door,  he  put  his  head  r)ut  and  said  with  a  humorous 
smile,  "  I'm  afraid  I  was  rather  rude  just  now,  but  1 
liked  the  way  your  music  rippled  away  when  they  fall 
into  the  water."  This  was  a  most  curious  instance  of 
his  faculty  for  recognizing  a  subtle  piece  of  musical 
characterization  as  .-apidly  as,  and  often  more  rapidly 
than,  a  listener  who  was  fully  equipped  with  musical 
technique. 

His  ear  was  capable  of  such  fine  distinctions  of  vowel 

quality,  that  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  this 

gift,  so  highly  developed  in  him,  did  not  bring  a  mastery 

;?■  music  in  its  train.      By  one  of  the  odd  dispensations  o*" 

naluie,  Robert  Drowning,  who  had  none  of  this  fineness  of 
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car,  knew  enough  of  music  to  be  able  even  to  read  it  from 
asrore  with  his  eyes.  Such  words  as  "  true  "  and  "  too," 
which  in  most  people's  mouths  have  an  identical  vowel 
sound,  were  differentiated  bv  him,  the  "00"  full  and 
round,  the  "  ue  "  inclining  imperceptibly  to  "u."  His 
"a"  also  had  far  more  varied  colours  than  is  usual  even 
with  singers.  One  modification  in  especial,  the  quality 
of  which  can  best  be  described  as  approaching  that  of 
"  E/i,  mon,"  in  broad  Scotch,  gave  a  breadth  and  a 
dignity  to  such  words  as  "  Nation,"  "  Lamentation," 
"Pageant"  (he  never  used  the  horrible  pronunciation 
"  Padgent "),  which  added  vastly  to  the  musical  values  of 
his  verse.  It  is  this  perfection  of  vowel  balance  which 
makes  his  poetry  so  difficult  to  set  to  music  satisfactorily. 
So  musical  is  it  in  itself  that  very  little  is  left  for  actual 
music  to  supply.  It  is  often  the  very  incompleteness  of 
-ome  poetry  which  makes  it  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
llie  qualities  lacking  in  the  one  calling  out  for  the 
assistance  of  the  other  to  supply  them,  a  condition  of 
combination  wliich  Wagner  deliberately  carried  to  a  fine 
.irt  in  his  double  capacity  of  poet  and  composer.     With 

Tennyson  there  is  no  gap  to  fill,  and  all  that  music  can 
ilo  is  to  illustrate  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  to 
leave  the  poetry  to  tell  its  own  story  with  its  declamation 
and  inflections  accurately  preserved. 

The    best    reproduction    of   the    [jcciiliar    quality    of 

Tennyson's  reading   which   I   have  heard   was    Irving's 

rendering  of  the  lines  about  the  bird  in   the  last  act  of 

"  l-5ecket  ": 

We  came  upon 
A  wild-fcwl  sittini;  on  hor  nest,  so  still, 
I  reach'd  my  hand  and  touch'd  ;  she  did  not  stir ; 
The  snow  had  frozen    ound  her,  and  she  sat 
Stone-dead  upon  a  heap  of  ice-cold  eggs. 

The  mastery  of  sound-painting  in  this  line,  the  chilly 

'  OS  "  and   "  e's  "  which  the   Poet  knew  .so  well  how  to 

place,    Irving   declaimed   with    a   quiet   reverence  which 
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made  the  sentence  so  iKiihetic  that  u  will  always  live  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  hcanl  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
record  that  all  the  actors  1  have  met  who  witnessed  the 
play  invariably  hit  on  those  lines  as  th(!  hirrh-water  mark 
of  Irvinoj's  powers. 

The  rehearsals  of  "  Becket,"  many  of  which  I  was 
privileged  to  witness,  soon  made  it  clear  that  Irving's 
Becket  was  going  to  be,  as  it  eventually  proved  to  be. 
the  hnes^  both  in  conception  and  in  accomplishment  of 
all  his  creations.  The  part  fitted  him  like  a  glove.  So 
completely  did  he  live  in  it,  that  a  friend  of  his  (who 
related  his  experience  to  me),  who  we.nt  round  to  see 
him  after  a  performance,  was  dismissed  bv  him  on 
leaving  with  a  fervent  benediction  delivered'  with  up- 
raised hand,  so  sincerely  and  impressively  delivered  that 
he  positively  seemed  to  be  an  actual  Prince  of  the 
Cnurch. 

With  Irving's  arrangement  of  the  play  I  never  wholly 
agreed.      He  made  of  it  as  a  whole  a  workable  piece, 
but  m  doing  so  he  sacrificed  one  scene  which,  beyond  all 
question,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  most  character istic 
in    the   play,  the  scene   of  the  beggars'  feast.      He  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  its  omission  spoilt  the  balance  of 
the  middle  section.     There  was  no  foil  lo  the  brilliancy 
of     the     Council     at     Northampton.       Tennyson     (like 
Shakespeare)  knew  better  the  value  of  contrast,  and  put 
in  at   this  point  that  touch   of  divine  humour  which  only 
heightens  pathos.      I'hv.  drama  needed  it       1  le  balanced 
the  traitorous  splendour  of  the  nobles  with   the  homely 
loyalty    of  the    halt,    maimed,    and    blind.      Irving    also 
omitted  the  poem   which  gave  the  true  lyrical  touch  to 
the  first  Bower  scene  ;  a  little  dialogue  which,  if  it  had 
been  sung  as  was  intended   after  the  curtain   ros(;  on  an 
empty  stage,  would  have  given  the  same  atmosi/nere  to 
the  act,  which  the  Rainbow  song  at  its  close  drives  home. 
These  were,   however,  almost    the    only  blots  upon  an 
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Otherwise  admirably  revcrciu  adaptation.  Irving  lolil 
mt-  that  he  always  came  down  to  listen  behind  the 
curtain  to  the  last  entr'acte  (the  Martx-rdom),  in  order  to 
c;et  into  the  right  mood  for  the  i..-al  scene.  Coming 
from  an  actor,  who  knew  nothing  of  musical  technique 
beyond  an  extraordinarily  acute  sense  of  what  was  fitting 
or  not  fitting  for  stage  pur[x)ses,  this  was  a  great  gratifi- 
cation and  a  still  greater  encouragement  to  one  of  the 
many  composers  whom  he  so  loyally  befriended.  The 
production  of  "  Hecket  "  was  a  memorable  red-letter  day 
for  the  modern  English  stage  ;  the  more  so  as  the  tragedy 
i.imti  and  conquered  a  public  \.hich  was  little  prepared 
!ur  th(;  finest  specimen  of  its  type  which  had  been  seen 
since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
reign  of  the  greatest  Queen  since  Elizabeth  should  have 
such  a  play  inscribed  in  its  annals,  an  appropriate  and 
vorthy  counterpart  to  those  of  her  great  predecessor's 
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THE    ATTITUDE    OF    TENNYSON 
TOWARDS   SCIENCE 

Hy  SiK  oi.ivi  K   LoixjK.   F.R.S. 

Henkv  SmuwKK  wrote  in  .860  concerning  Tc-nnvson 
that  he  "reganic-d  him  as  pre-emincntlv  the  Poet  of 
Scence'  ;  and  to  explain  his  nieanin^;  he  contrasts 
the  attitude  of  Wordsworth  to  Nature  with  that  of 
1  ennyson : 

The  Nature  for  which  Wordsworth  stirred  our  feeline^^s  was 
Nature  as  known  by  simple  observation  and  interpreted  hv 
religious  and  sympathetic  intuition. 

—an  attiiucle   which  lett  Science  unregarded.      15nt.  for 
1  ennyson, 

the  physical  world  is  always  the  world  as  knoun  to  us  throu-^h 
physical  .science;  the  scientific  view  of  it  dominates  his 
thou5,rlu  about  it,  and  his  general  acceptance  of  this  view  is 
real  and  sincere,  even  when  he  utters  the  intensest  feelin<^  of  i,s 
inadequacy  to  satisfy  our  deepest  need.s. 

It  is  probable  that  what  was  then  w.iuen  is  now  a 
commonplace  of  letters,  and  requires  no  emphasizing 
l>ut  as  a  profe.ssed  Student  of  Science,  whose  life  has 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  "  In  Menioriam  "  was  {published.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  adding  my  testimony  in  continued 
support  of  the  estimate  made  hv  Professor  Sidcxwick 
half  a  century  ago.  '^ 

It    is    generally    admitted,    and     has    been    recently 
emphasized,  tiiat  wherever  reference  is  made  to  facts  of 
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n.iturc  ill  tlic  poems  or  the  fringe  of  Science  touched 
on, — as  it  SO  often  is, — the  reference  is  satisfying  and  the 
touch  precise.  Observers  of  Nature  have  often  called 
attention  to  the  beautiful  accuracy  with  whicli  natural 
phenomena  are  described,  with  every  mark  of  first-hand 
personal  experience,  as  distinct  from  merely  remembered 
conventional  modes  of  expression  ;  and  the  same  sort  of 
teeling  is  aroused  in  the  miiu!  of  a  Student  of  Science  as 
he  comes  across  one  after  another  of  the  subjects  which 
have  kindled  discussion  during  the  Victorian  epoch,— he 
is  inevitably  struck  with  the  clear  comprehension  of  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  tlie  themes  treated  which  the 
poems  display,  he  sees  that  the  Poet  is  never  led  into 
misrepresentation  or  sacrifice  of  precision  in  the  quest 
ti)r  beauty  of  form.  The  two  are  wedded  together  "like 
noble  music  unto  perfect  words." 

To  quote  examples  might  only  be  tedious,  and  would 
.issuredly  be  misleading.  It  is  not  that  the  bare  facts  of 
Science  are  recorded, — such  record  could  not  constitute 
poetry — certainly  not  high  poetry, — it  is  not  merely  his 
acquaintance  with  contemporary  scientific  discovery, 
natural  to  a  man  who  numbered  leading  men  of  Science 
Tinong  his  friends  ; — it  is  not  any  of  this  that  arouses 
our  feeling  of  admiring  fellowship,  but  it  is  that  with  all 
his  lordship  of  language  and  power  of  expression  so 
immensely  superior  to  our  own,  he  yet  moves  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Science  not  as  an  alien,  but  as  an  under- 
standing and  sympathetic  friend. 

Look  back  upon  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived — what 
.1  materialistic  welter  it  seems  !  The  mind  of  man  was 
going  through  a  period  of  storm  ;  antiquated  beliefs  were 
being  jettisoned  and  everything  spiritual  seemed  to  be 
going  by  the  board  :  the  point  of  view  of  man  was 
rapidly  changing  and  the  whole  of  existence  appeared 
rat>ah]e  of  rfdnrincr  itself  to  refined  and  intricate 
mechanism. 
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Poets  generally  must  have  felt  it  as  a  terribh;  time. 
What  refuge  existed  for  a  poet  save  to  isolate  himself 
from  the  turmoil,  shut  himself  into  his  cabin,  and  think 
of  other  times  and  other  surroundings,  away  from  the 
uproar  and  the  gale.  Those  who  did  not  thus  shelter 
themselves  were  liable  to  bewail  the  time  because  the 
days  were  evil  ;  as  Arnold  did,  and  C lough.  But  thus 
did  not  Tennyson.  Out  through  the  tempest  he  strode, 
open-eyed  and  bare-headed,  with  figure  erect,  clorvinn- 
in  the  confhct  of  the  elements,  and  summoning  the  men 
of  his  generation  to  reverence  and  worship. 

Doubt,    yes   doubt    he   justified — doubt,   so    it   were 

straightforward   and   honest.      Forms  and  accessories 

these  he  was  willing  to  let  go— though  always  with 
respect  and  care  for  the  weaker  brothers  and  sisters  to 
whom  they  stood  for  things  of  value  ;  but  Faith  beyond 
those  forms  he  clung  to.  faith  fearless  and  triumphant. 
uprising  out  of  temporary  moods  of  despondency  into 
ever  securer  conviction  <^f  righteous  guidance  throughout 
creation  and  far-seeing  divine  Purpose  at  the  heart  of 
things. 

Other  men  retained  their  faith  too,  Init  many  only 
attained  security  by  resolutely  closing  their  eyes  and 
bolting  the  doors  of  their  water-tight  compartments. 
But  the  glory  of  Tennyson's  faith  was  that  it  never  led 
him  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  kinds  of  truth  that  were 
being  revealed  to  his  age-.  That,  too.  was  an  age  of 
revelation,  and  he  knew  it ;  the  .science  of  his  epoch 
was  true  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  went  ;  it  was  over- 
emphatic  and  explosive,  and  to  weaker  or  less  inspired 
minds  was  full  of  danger,  but  it  was  genuine  cargo, 
nevertheless,  which  must  be  taken  on  board  ;  there  was  a 
real  overload  of  superstition  which  had  to  be  discarded  ; 
and  it  was  his  mission,  and  that  of  a  few  other  noble 
souls,  to  hell)  us  tf)  af'f'innnli'ih  viItK  r-.l.T.,^f>o..  ^n,\  c--,™- 
thing  like  wisdom  the  task  of  that  revolutionary  age. 
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In  the  coiitlict  between  Science  ;iiul  I'aith  nur 
business  was  to  accept  the  one  without  rejecting  the 
other:  and  that  he  achieved.  Never  did  his  acceptance 
of  the  animal  ancestry  of  man,  for  instance,  upset  his 
Iielief  in  the  essential  divinity  of  the  human  soul,  its 
immortality,  its  supremacy,  its  eternal  d'^stiny.  Never 
did  his  rccoLjnition  of  ilv.'  materialistic  aspect  ot  nature 
cloud  his  perception  of  its  spiritual  aspect  as  supplement- 
ing and  completing  and  dominating  the  mechanism. 
His  was  a  voice  from  other  centuries,  as  it  were,  sound- 
ing through  the  nineteenth  ;  and  by  his  strong  majestic 
attitude  he  saved  the  faith  of  thousands  who  e'se  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  ;  and  his  writings  convey  to  our 
own  age  a  magnificent  expression  of  that  which  we  too 
have  still  not  fully  accepted,  but  which  we  are  on  the 
way  to  believe. 

If  asked  to  (juote  in  support  of  this  statement  I  will 
not  quott;  more  than  the  titles  of  some  of  the  chief  poems 
to  which  I  appeal.  Not  always  the  greatest  poems 
pf.-rhaps  do  I  here  refer  to,  but  those  which  most  clearly 
uphold  the  contention  of  the  Poet's  special  service  to 
humanity  during  the  period  of  revolution  in  thought 
through  which  mankind  has  been  passing. 

Let  me  instance,  therefore,  first  and  most  obviously, 
"In  Memoriam  "  ;  ui  '  thereafter  poems  such  as  "  De 
I'rofundis,"  "The  Two  Voices,"  "The  Ancient  .Sage." 
"  IHysses,''  "  Vastness,"  "  By  an  Evolutionist,  '  "  Demeter 
md  Persephone,"  "  Akbar's  Dream,"  "God  and  the  Uni- 
verse," "Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall,"  "The  Iligher 
Pantheism,"  "  Th*;  Voice  and  the  Peak,"  "Wages,"  and 
"  Morte  d'Arthur." 

If  I  do  not  add  to  this  list  the  great  poem  "  To  \' irgil," 
who  in  his  day  'ikewise  assimilated  knowledge  of  diverse 
kinds  ,uid  in  the  li;;ht  of  s[)iritual  vision  glorified  all  he 
tuucneu,  it  IS  oiiiy  De(_ause  tne  atmosjjncrc  (ji  iiic  ;\riLciii. 
poet  is  so  like  that  of  the  Modern  one  that  it  is  not  by 
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any  single  poem  thai  their  sympathy  and  kinship  has  to 
be  displayed,  but  rather  by  the  similarity  ol  tluir  whole 
attitude  to  the  Universe. 

By  the  term  "Poet  of  Science  '  1  -nderstand  one 
who  assimilates  the  known  truths  of  Scie.ice  and  Philos- 
ophy, through  the  pores,  so  to  speak,  without  effort  and 
with  intuitive  accuracy,  one  who  lu-ars  ilvin  W'^hiW  .md 
raises  them  above  the  region  of  bare  fact  into  th( 
realm  of  poetry.  Such  a  poet  is  one  wiio  transfuses  fact 
with  beauty,  he  is  ready  to  accept  the  discoveries  of  his 
age,  no  matter  how  prosaic  and  lamentable  they  seem, 
and  IS  able  to  perceive  and  display  the  essential  beauty 
and  divinity  which  runs  through  them  all  and  threads 
them  all  together.  That  is  thv.  se^rvice  which  a  great 
poet  can  perform  for  Science  in  his  day  and  generation. 
The  qualities  beyond  this— exhibited  for  the  most  part 
perhaps  in  other  poems— which  enable  him  to  live  lor 
all  time,  are  qualities  above  any  that  1  have  the  right  or 
the  power  to  estimate. 

T)  be  overwhelmed  and  mastered  by  the  material 
and  the  mechanical,  even  to  the  e.xtent  of  being  l)lind  to 
the  existence  of  every  othe-r  aspect,  is  common  and 
'^Mman  enough.  Hut  to  recognize  to  the  full  the  reign 
of  law  in  Nature,  the  sequence  of  cau.se  and  effect,  the 
strength  of  the  chain-armour  of  necessity  which  men  of 
science  weave,  and  yet  to  discern  in  it  the  living 
garment  of  ( ",od — that  is  poetic  and  divine. 
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II'.NNYSON    AS    A    STUDENT    AND    i'(>l-T 
OI-    NATUKf-' 

By  Sik  Norman  Lockm.i:,  I'.K.S. 

When  Tennyson  passi-d  from  life,  not  only  did 
England  lose  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  but  the  world  a 
poet  who,  beyond  all  others  who  have  ever  lived, 
combined  the  gift  of  t;xpression  with  an  unceasing 
interest  in  the  causes  of  things  and  in  ih<;  working  out 
of  Nature  s  laws. 

When  from  this  jjoiiu  of  view  we  compare  him  with 
iiis  forerunners,  Dante  is  iht:  only  one  it  is  needful  to 
name  ;  but  although  Dante's  knowledge  was  well 
abreast  of  his  time,  he  lacked  the  fullness  ot  Tennyson, 
tor  the  reason  that  in  his  day  science  was  restricted 
within  narrow  limits.  In  Dante's  time,  indeed — he  was 
horn  some  300  years  before  Galileo  and  Tycho  Brahe — 
ience  apart  from  cosmogony  had  chiefly  to  do  with  the 
various  constellations  and  measurements  ot  the  passing 
of  time  and  the  daily  and  yearly  motions  of  the  sun,  for 
the  observation  of  which  long  before  his  epoch  our 
ancient  monuments  were  erected ;  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  were  still  unborn.  Dante's  great 
work  is  full  of  references  to  the  science  of  his  day  ;  his 
science  and  song  went  hand  in  hand  as  Tennyson's  did 
in  later,  fuller  times.  This  in  strong  contrast  with  such 
writers  as  Goethe  who,  although  both  poet  and  student 

'  [First  oublishfil  as  a  preface  to  Teiinvion  as  a  Stiiihiit  aiul  Poet  of  A'atur,- 
in  1910,  and  republished  here  by  the  Uinil  permission  ol"  Sir  Norman  I.ockyer  and 
Messrs.  Macmillan. — Kl).] 
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of    science,    rarely     commingled     the     two    strands    of 
thought. 

It  is  right  and  fitting  that  the  highest  poetry  should 
be  associated  with  the  highest  knowledge.  Tennyson's 
great  achievement  has  been  to  show  us  that  in  the 
study  of  science  we  have  one  oi  the  bases  of  the  fullest 
poetry,  a  poetry  which  appeals  at  the  same  time  to  the 
deepest  emotions  and  the  highest  and  broadest  intellects 
ol  mankind.  Tenny.son,  in  short,  has  shown  that  science 
mh\  poetry,  so  far  from  being  antagonistic,  must  for  ever 
advance  side  by  side. 

So  lar  as  my  memory  serves  me  I  was  introduced  to 
the   late    Lord    Tennyson    by   Woolner  about    '^^  year 
1864.       I     was     thru     living     in     l-airfa.x     Roai.,    West 
Hampstead,    and     I     had    erected    my    6-inch     Cooke 
Hquatori.il  in  the  garden.      1  .soon  found  that  he  was  an 
enthusiastic    astronomer,    and    that    tew    points    in    the 
descriptive  part  of  the  subject  had   escaped    him.      He 
was   therefore   often    in   the  observatory.      Some  of  his 
remarks  still   linger   fresh   in   my  memory.      One  night 
when   tlie  moon's  terminator   swept   across   the   broken 
ground   round    Tycho   he  .said.  "What  a  splendid    Hell 
that     would    make.'     .\gain,    after     showing     him     th.' 
clusters  in  Hercules  and  Perseus  he  remarked  musingly, 
"  1  cannot  think  much  of  the  county  families  after  that." 
In    1866   my   wife  was    translating    ^iuillemin's  Le   Cicl 
and    1    was  editing   and    considerably  expanding  it  ;  he 
read  many  of  the  proof  sheets  and  indeed  suggested  the 
title  of  the  English  edition.  The  Heavens. 

In  the  'seventies,  less  so  in  the  'eighties,  he  rarely 
came  to  London  without  discu::sing  some  points  with 
me,  and  in  these  discussions  he  showed  himself  to 
be  full  of  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  then  being 
made. 

Once  I  met  him  accidentally  in  Paris  ;  he  was  m.ost 
anxious  to  see  Leverrier  and  the  Observatory.     Leverrier 
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had  the  reputation  of  being  difficile  ;  1  never  loiuul  him 
so.  but  I  certainly  mver  saw  him  so  happy  as  when  we 
three  were  together,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  how 
(it-lighted  he  had  been  that  Tennyson  should  have 
wished  to  pay  him  a  visit.  I  visited  Tennyson  at 
Aldworth  in  nSgo  when  he  was  in  his  82nd  year.  I  was 
then  writing  the  Mctcoritic  Hypothesis,  and  he  had 
asked  for  proof  sheets.  When  I  arrived  there  1  was 
touched  to  find  that  he  had  had  them  bound  together  for 
convenience  in  reading,  and  from  the  conversation  we 
had  I  formed  the  impression  that  he  had  read  every  line, 
it  was  a  subject  after  his  own  heart,  as  will  br  sliowii 
farther  on.  One  of  the  nights  during  my  stay  was 
very  fme,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  Now,  Lockyer.  let  us 
look  at  the  double  stars  again,"  and  we  did.  There 
was  a  2-inch  telescope  at  Aldworth.  His  interest  in 
Astronomy  was  persistent  until  his  death. 

The  last  time  1  mei  liini  (July  1S02),  he  would  tallc 
of  nothing  but  the  possible  ages  vi\  the  sen  and  earth, 
and  was  eager  to  know  to  which  estimates  scientitic 
opinion  was  then  veering. 

So  far  I  have  referred,  ami  in  very  condensf:d 
tashion,  to  Tennyson's  knowledg*;  of  and  interest  in 
.Astronomy  as  they  came  out  in  our  conversations.  ' 
liave  done  this  because  I  was  naturally  most  struck  with 
it,  but  only  a  short  acquaintance  was  necessary  to  show 
nie  tliat  this  interest  in  my  own  s[)ecial  subject  was  only 
a  pari  of  a  general  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  scientihc 
cjuestions. 

This  was  borne  home  to  me  very  forcibly  in  about 
the  year  1866  or  1867.  The  evenings  of  Mondays  were 
then  given  up  to  friends  who  came  in,  sans  icrcmonit,  to 
t.iik  and  smoke.  Clays  from  Broseley,  including 
"churchwardens"  and  some  of  larger  size  (Frank 
Buckland  s  held  an  O'lnce  of  tobacro),  were  nrovirled, 
and   the   confirmed   smokers   (Tennyson,   an    occasional 
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visitor,  being  one  of  them)  kept  their   pipes,  on  which 
the   name   was   written,    in  a  rack   for   future   symposia. 
One  n^ght  it  chanced  that  many  travellers-  Hates.  Baines, 
and  Winwoode  Reade  among  tliem— were  present,  and 
the  question  of  a  certain  kind  of  dust-storms  came  on 
the  iiipis.     Tennyson,  who  had  not  started  the  subject, 
h"stened  for  some  time  and  then  remarked  how  difficult 
It  was  for  a  student  to  gain  certain  knowledge  on  such 
subjects,  and  he  then  astonished  th.-  company  hy  giving 
the  names  of  eight  authors,  four  of  whom  had  declared 
they  had  seen  such  dust-storms  as  had  been  described, 
the  other    four    insisting   that   they  could   not   be   pro- 
duced under  any  known   meteorological  conditions  and 
that  with   the  best  opportunities  they  had  never  seen 
them. 

In  many  of  our  talks  I  came  across  similar  evidences 
of  minute  knowledge  in  various  fields;  nothing  in  the 
natural  world  was  trivial  to  him  or  to  l)e  neglected. 
This  great  grasp  was  associated  with  a  linute  accuracy, 
and  it  was  this  double  habit  of  mind  which  made 
Tennyson  such  a  splendid  observer,  and  therefore  such 
a  poet,  for  the  whole  field  of  nature  from  which  to  cull 
the  most  appropriate  epithets  was  aKvays  present  in  his 
mind. 

Hence  tiiose  exquisite  presentations  of  facts,  in  which 
true  poetry  differs  from  prose,  and  which  in  Tennyson's 
poetry  appeal  at  once  both  to  the  brain  and  heart. 

But  even  this  is  not  all  that  must  be  said  on  this 
point.  Much  of  Tennyson's  fmest  is  so  fine  that  it 
wants  a  knowledge  on  a  level  with  his  own  to  appreciate 
Its  truth  and  beauty  ;  many  of  the  most  e.xcpjisite  and 
profound  touches  I  am  convinced  are  missed  by 
thousands  of  his  readers  on  this  account.  The  deep 
thought  and  knowledge  are  very  frequently  condensed 
into  a  simple  adjective  instead  of  beinrr  expanded  into 
something  of  a  longer  breath   to  make   them   apparent 
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enough  to  comiK;!  admir  tion.  This  il  strikes  me  he 
consistently  avoided. 

All  the  charnj  of  all  the  Muses  often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word 

Although  many  of  the  poems  seem  to  me  to  be 
clothed  with  references  to  natural  phenomena  as  with  a 
garment,  it  can  on  the  whole,  I  think,  he  gathered  from 
them,  as  I  gath«;red  from  our  conversations,  that  the 
subject  deepest  in  his  thoughts  was  the  origin  of  things 
in  its  widest  sense,  a  Systema  Mundi,  which  should 
explain  the  becoming  of  the  visible  universe  and  define 
its  different  parts  dX  ^iiii^r(^n\.  periods  in  its  history.  In 
tliis  respect  we  have  : 

Three  poets  in  three  ages  born. 

Dante,  Milton,  and  Tennyson,  with  their  minds  saturated 
with  the  same  theme,  and  I  can  fancy  nothing  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  more  interesting  or  encour- 
aging than  the  studies  of  this  theme  as  presented  to  us 
in  their  works  published  we  may  say,  speaking  very 
roughly,  three  centuries  apart. 

This  of  course  is  another  story,  but  a  brief  reference 
to  it  is  essential  for  my  present  purpose. 

All  the  old  religions  of  the  world  were  based  upon 
Astronomy,  thai  ami  Medicine  being  the  only  sciences 
in  existence.  Sun,  ^b)on,  and  Stars  were  all  worshipped 
as  Gods,  and  thus  it  was  that  even  down  to  Dante's 
time  Astronomy  c  id  religion  were  inseparably  inter- 
twined in  the  prevalent  Cosmogonies.  The  Cosmogony 
we  find  in  Dante,  the  peg  on  which  he  hangs  his  Ihvina 
Comviedia.  with  the  seven  heavens  surrounding  the 
(  arih  and  seven  hells  inside  it.  had  come  down  certainly 
irom  .Arab  and  possibly  prior  .sources;  the  Empyrean, 
the  primum  mobile,  the  seven  Purgatories,  and  the 
Iiarthly  Paradise  (the  antipodes  of  Jerusalem)  were 
later  additions,  the  latter  being  atlded  .so  soon   as  it  was 
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,i;eiu,Tally  recognized  that  the  earth  was  round,  though 
the  time  of  the  navi<i^ator  was  not  yet. 

Dante  const,  acted  none  of  this  machinery,  he  used  it 
merely  ;  it  repres(;nted  the  l<nowledge,  that  is,  the  beh'ef. 
of  his  time. 

Between  Dante  and  Milton  there  was  a  gap;  but 
what  a  gap  !  Ii.  was  filled  by  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Galileo,  Columl)us,  Magellan,  and  Vasco  da  Gama.  to 
mention  no  more,  and  the  astronomers  and  ge-ographers 
between  them  smashed  the  earth-centred  heavens,  the 
interior  hells,  and  the  earthly  paradise  into  fragments. 

It  was  while  this  smashing  was  working  its  way  into 
men's  minds  that  Milton  wrote  his  poem,  and  he,  like 
Dante,  centred  it  on  a  cosmogony.  Well  might  Huxley 
call  it  "the  Miitonic  Hypothesis"!  but  how  different 
from  the  former  one,  from  which  it  was  practically  a 
retreat,  carefully  concealed  in  an  important  particular, 
but  still  a  retreat  from  the  old  position, 

Mdton  in  his  poem  u.ses,  so  far  as  heaven  is  concerned, 
the  cosmogony  of  Dante,  but  he  carefully  puts  words 
into  Raphael's  mouth  to  indicate  that  after  all  the  earth- 
centred  scheme  of  the  seven  heavens  must  give  way. 
But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  is  the 
treatment  of  hell. 

Milton's  greatness  as  a  poet,  as  a  maker,  to  my 
m.ind  is  justly  based  upon  the  new  and  vast  conceptions 
which  he  there  gave  to  the  world  and  to  which  the  world 
still  clings. 

To  provide  a  new  hell  which  had  been  "dismissed 
with  costs"  from  the  <arth's  centre,  he  boldly  halves 
heaven  and  creates  chaos  and  an  external  hell  out  of  the 
space  he  filches  from  it.  "  Hellgate  "  is  now  the  orifice 
in  \\\r  pyun: m  ;)iobilc  towards  the  <  ni])yrean. 

In  Tenny.son  we  find  the  complete  separ.ition  of 
Science  from  Dogmatic  Theology,  thus  foreshadowed 
by    Milton,    finally    achieved.      In    him    we    find,   as    in 
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Dante  and  Milton,  one  fully  abreast  with  the  science 
ind  thought  of  the  time,  and  after  another  gap,  this  one 
tilled  up  by  Newton,  Kant,  Herschel,  Laplace,  and 
Darwin,  we  are  brought  iace  to  face  with  the  modern 
Cosmogony  based  upon  science  and  Evi.lution.  The 
ideas  of  heavcMi  and  hell  in  the  mediaeval  sense  no 
longer  form  a  necessary  part  of  it,  in  Tennyson  they 
have  absolutely  disappeared.  In  those  parts  ol  his 
poems  in  which  he  introduces  cosmogonic  ideas  we  have 
10  deal  with  the  facts  presented  by  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  ancient  history  of 
our  planet  and  it'-,  inhabitants. 

The  modern  Systoiia  Mundi  which  Tennyson  dwells 
on  ov<;r  and  over  again  is  dominated  by 

.Astronomy  and  C.'^oljJgy,  terrible  Mu-es. 

To  come  back  from  this  parenthesis  I  must  hnally 
piMnt  out  that  although  some  of  the  most  pregnant  and 
beautiful  passages  in  Tennyson's  poems  have  reference 
to  the  modern  views  of  the  origin  of  things,  almost  all 
natural  phenomena  are  referred  to,  in  one  place  or 
another,  in  ^ mguage  in  which  both  the  truest  poetry  and 
most  ace   .ate  science  are  bleiided. 

The  breadth  of  the  outlook  upon  Nature  .shown  by 
the  references  in  the  Poet's  works  is  only  equalled 
by  the  minute  accuracy  of  observation  displayed. 
.\stronomy,  geology,  meteorology,  biology,  and,  indeed, 
all  branches  of  science  e.xcept  chemistry,  are  thus  made 
10  bring  their  tribute,  so  that  finally  we  have  a  perfect 
poetic  garland,  which  displays  for  us  the  truths  of  Nature 
and  Human  Nature  intertwinetl. 
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Hy  K.  V.  11. 

How  kind  to  ask  for  some  of  ni\-  Usw  small  memories 
oi  your  father — treasured  memories  which  no  length  of 
years  can  t,-ver  ru^  out.  And  how  much  I  like  to  recall 
them,  thoLigh,  alas  !  there  is  so  little  ;  it  was  so  seldom 
tnat  we  met  in  tho.s.,  unforgottm  times.  Once,  I 
remember,  I  sent  him  a  rose  from  my  garden,  a  black 
beauty,  rather  rare  in  those  old  days— "E'Empereur  de 
Maroque,"  now  quite  cut  out  by  "Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan."  I  keep  the  little  word  of  thanks  that  came 
afterwarils  in  return  : 

!\Iv  DKAU  1',.  \\  15. —  Many  thanks  ti.r  your  more  amiable 
than  beautiful  lilack  Rose.  I  don't  mean  to  be  personal,  but 
am,  yours  always,  Tt: NNNsON. 

Another  of  his  notes  is  the  one  whennn  he  gav(-  me  It  ive 
to  illustrate  "  'I  he  Ahiy  Oueen."  His  words  in  the  note 
were  :  "  I  would  rather  you  than  any  one  else  should  do 
it."  His  poems  were  a  joy  to  me,  even  in  childhood— 
trom  the  days  when,  dull  lesson  hours,  etc.,  being  done, 
I  could  steal  ..-vay  and  no  one  know,  and,  sitting  on  the 
carpet  by  the  home  book-shelves,  rt;ad  over  and  over 
on  the  sly  from  a  bound  volume  (one  of  Blacki.mds 
Magazines),  wh('re  were  long  extracts  from  Tennyson's 
poems,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  and  amongst  them 
one  called  "Adeline."  There  was  certainly  a  magic  in 
the  poetry,  scarce  found  elsewhere— magic  even  for  a 
child  of  ten. 
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father  had  a  great  lov(,-  for  the  red   rose  ?      lie  sent  me, 
tor  my  Aos  Rosaiu^)!,  lines  on  a  Rosebud  hv  himself: 


' 


Tfie   R(i~i.hud 

The  nij^ht  with  sudden  odour  Rcld, 
The  southern  stars  a  music  pcal'd, 
Warm  beams  across  the  meadow  stole, 
I'or  I.ove  flew  over  grove  and  field, 
Said,  "Open,  Rosebud,  open,  yield 
Thy  fragrant  soul." 

1  know  ht;  loved  th(;  po'  I's  colour  -lilac.  A  long-past 
-.cene  in  the  garden  at  Farringford  .still  remains  in  the 
mind's  eye  fresh  and  vivid  -  painted  in  with  nuMnory's 
fast  colours  among  the  pictures  of  remembrance. 

The  sunshine  of  a  morning  at  Farringford  in  early 
summer  whrn  we  came  up  the  long  middle  walk,  bordered 
on  either  siiK;  with  lilac-lloweretl  aubretia,  led  ujj  to  the 
open  summer-house  where  Tennyson,  with  two  or  three 
triends,  sat  in  the  sun,  enjoying  the  warmth  and  the 
lovely  lines  of  lil.ac.  We  turned  towards  the  house  after 
a  time,  going  under  the  budding  trees  of  the  grove. 
There  he  pointed  out  some  young  bushes  of  Alexandi''an 
laurel — the  same,  he  told  us,  whost-  small  narrow  leaves 
were  used  to  make  the  crown  for  victors  in  the  Olympian 
games.   .   .   . 

Then— can  I  ever  forget  .^— that  delightful  evening 
at  Aldworth,  when,  after  dinner,  he  invite'd  me  to  his 
room  upstairs.  There  he  smoked  his  pipe  in  his  high- 
backed,  cane  arm-chair,  while  I  sat  near.  On  a  little  table 
l)y  the  tire  were  arranged  several  more  of  these  well- 
smoked  Dublin  pipes.  Such  a  large,  comfortable  "smoke- 
room  ! — with  books  about  everywhere,  on  tables  and 
chairs.  Then  he  read  to  n.e  aloud  from  "  I.ocksley  I  lall." 
I  think  he  read  all  the  p.iem  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  ;  and  as  Tennyson  read  on — one  seemed  almost  to 
feel  the  pungent,  salt  s"a-bre(;ze  blowing  from  over 
desolate  seas — almost  saw  visions  of  the  dreary  sands 
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lengthening  far  aw.iy.  I  nMiicmhcr  I  v.ntur.Hl  lo  ask 
why  the  stan/a  which  follows  after  that  line,  "  Aiul  all 
the  wonder  that  should  be,"  was  afterwards  omitted  : 

In  the  hall  thcro  han-s  a  p,,  tare— Ainys  arms  about  my  neck, 
Happy  children  in  a  sunheain,  sittin-  on  the  ribs  oi  \vrc<k. 
In  my  life  there  was  a  picture— she  that  ( lasp'd  my  neck  is  llown. 
1  was  left  within  the  -hadow.  sitting  on  the  ure(k  alone. 

I  began  saying  the  llm-s.  but  he  knew  them  rjnite  well 
and  repeated  them.  I  c.m't  think  how  it  is,  the  answer 
he  returned  about  this  is  now,  alas  !  forgot.  .  .  .  Such 
troublous  years  have  come  and  gone  since  that  happy 
Long -Ago.  (Tht;  omitted  stanza  would  have  gone, 
too,  had  it  not  been  written  down  for  me  by  a  long 
lost  friend,  Sir  Robert  Morier. ) 

So  the  reading  alouil  went  on,  with  talk  between 
(.md  clouds  of  smoke  !),  until,  I  think,  p;ist  (deven  o'clock, 
when  you  opened  the  door,  and  that— for  me  -  rare 
dream  of  poetry  and  charm  abruptly  broke. 

i  saw  Tennyson,  for  the  last  time,  ,is  I  followed 
down  the  woodctl  path  at  Aldworth,  on  his  way  to  the 
garden  door  opening  on  the  he-ath,  his  tine,  big,  Russian 
hound  pacing  closely  afttr. 

No— once  more  1  .saw  him,  his  likeness  with  all  the 
distinctness  sometimes  known  in  the  slow-moving  white 
clouds  ot  .some  glorious  autumn  day.      h  was  after  the 
end  had  couk;,  and  not  long   before   the  grave   in  West- 
mmster    Abbey    had     received    him.      I    was    tnivelling 
hoiTie   on    the    Great-Western  from   Somerset.      Gazing 
up  idly  at  the  a.s.sembled  multitude  of  sun-steeped  silver 
clouds    above,    suddenly,    clear    and    distinct,    my    eyes 
beheld   the   image  of  his   noble  profile   as   if  lying  back 
asleep;   the  eyes  were  closed,  the   head  at  rest  upon   the 
pillow— a  sculptured  cloud    in  a  snowy  cloudland,   out- 
lined  upon   an    azure  sky.   .   .  .    Not    imti!   after  several 
minutes    did    the    vision    pass,    slowly    fading    into    the 
infiliile  ijiue. 
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TRNXYSON    AND    HIS    TALK    ON    SOME 
Rl'lLlCilOUS    ylESl  IONS 

r.y  thf  Ki-lit  kev.  tlit  l;i>ll(a'  oK  KlI'ON 

Amunci  tliL-  happy  memories  of  my  WUt,  and  they  are 
many,  the  memory  of  the  kindly  welcome  accorded  to 
me  at  Aldworth  and  at  Farringford  must  always  possess 
a  special  charm.  This  will  readily  be  understood  by 
those  of  my  own  age  ;  for  Tennyson  was  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  Slowly  but 
surely  his  intluence  crept  into  our  lives  :  we  read  in 
text-books  at  school  that  the 

poet  in  a  gdlJcn  aii'j  was  horn,  with  golden  stars  abovL', 

Duwcrtd  with  tiic  hate  i-t"  hate,  the  scorn  ot'  sCorn,  the  love  of  love. 

The  thought  and  the  words  appealed  to  me  from  the 
first.  Then,  how  I  know  not,  we  became  lamiliar  with 
part,  at  least,  of  "  In  Memoriam."  Its  phrases  caught 
our  fancy,  and  some  of  our  early  attempts  at  versiiication 
were  cast  in  the  same  metre.  Then  came  the  "  Idylls 
of  the  King,  and  I  remember  how,  when  the  rest  ot  the 
party  went  out  one  holiday  afternoon,  I  stayed  indoors 
and  read  the  •'  Idylls  "  at  one  sitting.  Thus  in  our  youth 
Tennyson  became  poet  and  hero  to  us.  Any  one  who 
had  seen  him  or  known  him  became  for  us  invested 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  and  awful  interest  ;  my  uncle  who 
lived  at  Cheltenham  grew  greater  in  our  eyes  when  we 
learned  that  he  had  corresi)onded  with  him. 

Thus    our    hero-worship   grew.     We    knew    indeed 
that  there  were   those  who  did   not  welcome  the  coming 
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I'oct  with  ardour;  \V(;  lived,  in  fact,  through  th(;  age  of 
his  disjjarageinent  to  the  lime  of  his  unchallenged 
supremacy.  It  will  In;  interesting,  I  think,  to  many  to 
read  the  following  letter  written  by  Rev.  Frederick  \V. 
Robertson  when  he  was  experiencing  the  freer  and 
Iresher  intelhxtual  atmosphere  of  (Oxford  after  the 
stilling  oppr<;ssiveness  of  Cheltenham  : 

1  liad  ucirly  fort^'ottcn  to  tell  yon  that  Tennyson  is 
deeply  admired  here  by  all  the  brilliant  men.  Stanley,  our 
first  ^reniu.s,  rates  him  hi-hly  ;  Hannah,  who  has  j;ui<led  ne.-rly 
all  the  first  and  double-first  class  men  for  the  last  three  years 
to  honours,  told  me  he  considers  his  poetical  and  psycholo^n'cal 
powers  more  varied  than  any  poet  he  knows.  And "  the 
"Dread,"  a  choice  selection  of  the  most  brilliant  among  the 
rising  men,  have  pronounced  him  to  be  the  first  poet  of 
the  day.  So  you  see  I  have  .some  to  keep  me  company  in 
my  judgment.      And  at  all  events  he  is  above  ridicule. 

I'ray    inform    Mir,s    D of  all    this.      One   of   our   first 

professors  raves  about  him. 

When    I   went   up  to  Cambridge  in   icS6o,  Tennyson 
was  the  oracle  po(;t  among  the  younger  men  ;  but  the 
feeling   of  doubt    still   remained   among   the  older   men. 
I    recall   a   friendly  dispute   between    the    .Senior  and   a 
Junior    Fellow    of   my    own    Coll<;ge.      The    elder    man 
charged    Tenny.son    with    being   "misty";  the   younger 
man  defended  :  the  elder  man  cited  a  passage  from  "  In 
Memoriani,"  and   challenged   the    younger  to  say  what 
It  meant.     The  elder  man  was  .so  far  successful  that  he 
drove  the  younger  man  to  declare  that  though  he  could 
not  explain  it   then,  he  hoped   to  enter  into  its  meaning 
later  on.      It  was  a  typical  conllict  ;   the  older  generation 
could  not  understand  ;   the   younger  was  under  the  spell 
of  the  Poet,  and  though  unabh;  to  interpret  everything, 
believed  in  Tennyson's  message  to  his  own  age. 

There  were  charges  levelled  against  Tennyson  more 
serious  and  more  absurd  than  that  of  obscurity.  The 
uurds   Scepticism,    i'antheism,  and  even   Atheism  were 
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heard.  Oiu-  newspaper  in  a  ri-vic\v  n\  '■  In  Mcmoriain  ' 
exclaimed  :  "  Here  the  poet  Ij.irely  escapes  Atheism  and 
phin<,'es  into  the;  abyss  of  Pantheism.  "  Another  toolish 
writer,  commenting  on  the  lines  : 

I'lUt  what  am  1  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  hght, 
.\n(J  with  no  language  hut  a  cry, 

remarked,   with    superb  natvcti',   "  May   we    remind    Mr. 

Tennyson  that  the  darkness  is  past  and  that   the  true 

light   now  shineth  ?  "      I   remember,   as  late  as    1S67  or 

1868,  an  evening  party  at  Blackheath  when  the  question 

was  started — "  Who  is  the  greatest  living  poet  ?  "     To 

my  amazement  and  amusement  a  self-satisfied,  but  very 

good    man,   instantly   and   oracularly  replied,   "  Bonar — 

without  doubt — Honar."      He  meant  that   ewcellent  and 

devout  -  minded    man,    the    Rev.     Horatius    Bonar,    the 

hymn  -  writer.      These    were,  no   doulit,  extreme  cases, 

but  stupidity  is  always  extreme.      I  recall  these  incidents 

because  they  are  parts  of  the  story  which  tells  of  the 

difficulties  through  which  Tennyson  tought  the  way  to 

his  throne.      They  serve  to  r(;call  the  prejudices  which 

provoked  the  resentment  and  stimulated  the  attachment 

of  those  who,  like  myself,  were  brought  early  under  the 

spell  of  his  enchantment.      His  story  repeated  familiar 

features ;    he    had    at    first    a    select    circle    of   studious 

admirers  ;  by  degrees  the  general  public  became  aware 

of  the  existence  in   their  midst  of  a  true  poet.     Then 

timid    partisans    awoke    and    demanded     credentials    ot 

orthodoxy.      Persons  of   this   type    did    not   like   to   be 

told  that — 

There  Hves  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me.  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

But  meanwhile  he  had  drawn  the  younger  generation 
to  his  side  :  they  believed  in  him,  and  they  were  right. 
In    spite    of    misunderstanding    and     misinterpretation. 
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renriyson   followed   the  gleam:  he  would   not  -jop  to 
make  his  judgment  blind  or  prevaricate  for  popularity's 
sake.      H,.  beat  his  music  out.  an-l  those  who  knew  him, 
as  I  was  privilegerl  i,,  do,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life' 
could  reai:ze  how  truly  he  had  madr  a  largrr  faith  his  own.' 
It  f'-ll   out   naturally  uhcn  I  in.'i   him   th,a   co>.versa- 
lion    turned   on    religion    or    theological    subjects.      His 
■  nnul,     courageous,     inquiring,     honest,     sought      truth 
l)':yond    the    forms   of  truth.       On    the   occasion    of  my 
tirst  visit   to  .\ldu,,rih,   in   the  smoking-room   we  talked 
ol    the    problem    of   pain,    of   det.Tmiilism.    of   ap[)arent 
o     tradictions  of  t^iith.       That  night,  indeed,  we  .seemed 
to  talk — 

<)J  faith,  ircf  will,  foreknowlcdaie  absolute. 

IJut  th(;  impression  left  upon  my  mind  was  that  we 
we're  engaged  in  no  m.-re  scholastic  <liscussion  :  it  was 
no  mere  int<-llectually  satisfactory  creed  which  was 
sought  :  it  was  something  deeper  and  more  abiding  than 
anything  whi.h  may  be  modified  in  form  from  age  to 
age;  the  .soul  needs  an  anchorag.',  and  to  rind  it  there 
must  be  no  ignoring  of  facts  and  no  juggling  with  them 
once  they  are  found.  In  illustration  of  this  ']  may  relate 
how  once,  when  walking  with  him  among  the  heather- 
clad  heights  round  \ldworth,  he  .spoke  of  the  apparent 
dualism  in  Nature  :  the  forces  of  darkness  and  light 
seemed  to  meet  in  conflict.  "If  I  were  not''  a 
Chri.sti.m,'  he   said.   "  1    should   be   perhaps   a    Par.see.'" 

'   .See  the  rine  I'ar.ee  Hymn  to  the  Sun  (written  l,y  Tennysun  when  he  v,.>.  82)  at 
the  end  t.f  •'  Akb.tr  s  Dream  '' : 

I 
Once  asain  thou  flainest  heavenward,  once  .igain  we  see  thee  rise. 
Kvery  mornin|T  is  thy  birth.lay  gl.i.ldening  human  hearts  and  eyes. 

hvery  morning'  here  we  greet  it,  bowing  jowlv  down  before  Ihc 
Thee  the  Oodlike,  thee  the  cliangele^s  in  thine  ever-changing  skies. 

II 
-Shadowniaker,  shadow-slayc-r,  arrowing  hght  fro„,  chme  to  rlinu-. 
Hear  thy  myria.l  laureates  hail  thee  monarch  in  their  woodland  rhyme 
\\  arble  bird,  and  o,xn  flower,  and.  men,  !«!.,w  the  .\u,::<:  of  azure 
Kneel  adoring  Him  the  timeless  in  the  flame  that  measures  Time  • 
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lie  felt.  lu)utvfr,  thai  if  once  we  accepted  the  view  ih.ii 
this  hfe  was  a  time  of  education,  then  the  dark  thing's 
niij^ht  be  found  to  have  a  in(;anini;  and  .i  value.  In  the 
rclri)Si)(;ct  her(;after  the  pain  and  sufU;ring  would  seem 
iri\ial.  I  think  that  this  idea  must  have  taken  hold  ot 
his  thcjught  as  we  were  convt;rsing  ;  for  he  suddenly 
stopped  in  his  walk,  and,  sii-ndinj;  amid  the  pur|jlt! 
landscape,  he  declaimed  the  lines,  then  unpublished  : 

The  Lord  spake  out  ol  llic  skies 
To  a  man  jjood  and  a  wise : 
'"The  world  and  all  within  it 
Will  he  nollimg  in  a  minute." 
Then  a  heggar  began  to  cry  : 
"(Jive  me  food  or  else  I  die." 
Is  It  worth  his  while  to  eat, 
Or  iiiine  to  uive  him  meat, 
If  the  world  and  .ill  within  it 
Were  lU'llim^  the  nc\t  minute? 

He  once-  (juoled  to  me  Ilinton's  view  that  we  were  not 
in  a  position  to  judge  the  full  meaning  of  life  ;  that  we 
were  in  fact  looking  at  the  wrong  side  ot  things.  We 
saw  the  work  from  the  imderside,  and  we  could  not 
judge  of  the  pattern  which  was  perhajis  clear  enough  on 
the  upptT  side. 

Next  day  I  was  able  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
approved  this  view  of  life.  He  was  not  well,  and  I 
think  that  the  darker  aspects  loomed  larger  in  his  mind  ; 
at  any  rate,  he  was  speaking  more  gloomily  than  usual. 
When  I  remarked  ihaf  God  did  not  lake  away  men  till 
their  work  was  done,  he  said,  "He  does;  look  at  the 
promising  young  fellows  cut  off."  Then  I  brought  up 
Ilinton's  theory  and  illustration,  and  asked  whether  we 
could  judge  when  a  man  had  tinished  his  appointed 
work.  Immediately  he  acquiesced;  the  view  evidently 
satisfied  him. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  those  borderland  ques- 
tions which  sometimes  seem  so  near  an  answer  and  yet 
never  are  answered.     At  the  hour  of  death  what  are  the 
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sights  which  rush  upon  the  vision?     Of  these  he  would 
soinctim.-s  sprak  ;  h<-  told   me  how  WiUiani  AIIiriKhaiii, 
when  dying,  said  to  his  wife.  "  1  see  things  beyond  your 
imagination  to  conceive."     Some  vision  seemed  to  come 
to  such  at  death.     One  lady  m   ih--   Isle  of  Wiulu  <;.\- 
claimed,  as  though   she  saw  "  Cheruhim  and  S.raphiin." 
But   these  incidents  did  not  disturl)  the  steady  thought 
and    trust   which    found    its   strength    far  deeper    down 
than   in  any  surface  phenomena,      ile  never  shirked  the 
h.ird  and  dismaying  facts  of  life.      One-  h(;  mad.-  m.'  take 
to   my   room    Winwncd,.    Rrad.-s    J/ur/y?:/ou/   of   Man 
Ihere    never    was   such   a   passionate    philippic   against 
NoMre  as  this  hook  contained.      The  universe  was  one 
vasi  scene  of  murder;   the  deep  aspirations  and  noble 
visions   of  men   wer.;   the   foUi.-s    of  Hies    bu/xing   tor  a 
brief  momeiu  in  the  pnsei.ce  of  in.-xo-able  destruction. 
Lite     was    bottled    sunshine;     deatli    the    silent  -  fooled 
butler   who   withdr-  w    the    cork.      The   book,    with    its 
fierce    invective,   had    a  strange  rhapsodical  charm.      It 
put   with   inite  and  verbose  extravagancj  the  fact  that 
sometimes 

Nature,  red  in  tooth  ami  claw, 

With  ravin  shriL-kcd  .ij^ainst  his  creed  ; 

but  it  tailed  to  see  any  but  one  side  of  the  ([ut-stion. 
The  urit.jr  saw  cle-arly  enough  what  Tennyson  saw,  but 
Tennyson  saw  much  inoie.  He  could  not  make  his 
judgment  blind  against  faith  any  more  than  he  would 
make  it  blind  against  facts.  He  saw  more  clearly 
because  he  saw  more  largely.  He  distrusted  narrow 
views  from  whatever  side  they  were  advanccxl.  The 
same  spirit  which  led  him  to  see  th(;  tlang(-r  of  the 
dogmatic  temper  in  .so-called  orthodox  ciicles  led  him  to 
distrust  it  when  it  came  from  other  quarters.  There 
was  a  wholesome  balance  al)out  his  mind.  Nothing  is 
farther  from  the  truth  than  to  sujjpose  that  men  of  great 
genius   lack   ;iie-nt.ii   balance.      .Among  the    lesser   lights 
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ilirr.-  Ill, IV  he  .1  l)rilli. uu  l.iii  unlMlanced  energy,  but 
amoii^'  ihr  i^rtMUT  iihii  ii  is  not  so  ;  there  is  a  largt;  and 
wholLSomc  sanity  among  liu.-st;.  There  is  sufficient 
breadth  of  grasp  to  avoid  extremes  in  Dante,  Milton, 
and  Sh.ikfspeare  ;  it  was  the  same  uiih  Tennyson. 
We  may  be  right,  lor  instance,  in  classing  Tejuyson 
among  those 

\Vlio-.c  faith  has  centre  everywhere 

Nor  (arcs  ti)  fix  itself  to  form  ; 

but  we  should  be  wholly  wrong  if  wr  supposctl  thai  he 
did  not  realize  the  value  of  form.  lb:  knew  that  laiih 
did  not  li''  in  ihr  form,  but  he  knew  also  thr  [.rot'-ctive 
\alu(;  of  form  to  taiili  ;  tin-  shell  was  not  the  ke-rn.,!,  but 
the  kcriK-l  rijx-ncd  all  l!u:  better  in  the  shelter  of  the 
shell.  lb-  reali/<'d  how  sacred  was  the  tlesh  and  blood 
to  which  trutii  divine  might  be  linked,  and  he  uttered 
the  wise  caution  : 

lluUl  tiiou  the  i;oo(l  :   dclcnd  it  well 
Fur  fcur  divine  philosophy 
Should  ]nish  beyond  her  mark  and  ho 

I'rocurLss  l(i  the  lords  of  Hell. 

In  liis.  \-icw,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  there  were  two 
.itlitiides  of  mind  towards  dogmatic  forms  the  one 
impatient  of  form  because  form  was  never  adecjuate  to 
e.xpress  the  whole  truth,  the  other  impatient  of  form 
because  impatient  of  the  truth  itself.  These  two 
attitudes  of  mind  were  poles  asunder  ;  they  must  never 
be  confused  together. 

I    may  be    allowed   to   illustrate   this   discriminating 
spirit   by  oni:  or   twii  reminiscences.      I  onc(;  asked   him 

'  [Sec  Tfnny  on:  a  Me>i:oir,  ji.  259.  "It  is  impossil.le,"  he  s.-iid,  " to  im.ngini- 
ih;»t  the  .•\lmii;hty  will  ask  you,  when  you  come  before  Him  in  the  next  life,  what 
your  particular  form  of  creed  was:  hut  the  (|Ue.stion  will  rather  be  '  Have  you  l-een 
true  to  yourself,  .ind  give.i  in  My  Name  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  these  little 
ones?'"  Vet  he  felt  that  religion  could  never  be  lounded  on  mere  moral  philosophy  ; 
that  there  were  no  means  of  impressing  upon  children  systematic  ethics  apait  from 
religion  ;  and  that  the  highest  religion  and  morahiy  w.-nUi  only  cumc  home  to  the 
people  in  the  noble,  simple  thoughts  and  facts  of  a  Scripture  like  ours.— Eu.] 
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whether  they  were  rij^rht  who  iiiteq^re^ed  th<;  three  hidies 
who  accompanied    King   Arthur  on    his   last   voyage  as 
Faith,  Hop,-,  and  Chan'ty.      He  replied  with  a  touch  of 
(shall  I  call  it  ?)  intellectual  impatience  :  •'  They  do  and 
they  do  not.      They  are  those  graces,  I)ut  they  are  much 
more  than   those.      I  hate  to  be  tied  down   to' say,  "This 
means  that,'  becau.se  the  thought  in  the  image  i.s  much 
more  than  the  definition  suggested  or  any  specific  inter- 
pretation   advanced."     The    truth    was   wid(;r   than    the 
form,  yet  the  form  was  a  shelter  for  th<-  tiuth.     It  meant 
this,  but   not   this  only  ;   truth  must  be  able  to  transcend 
any  form  in  which  it  may  be  presented. 

Hence  he  could  see  piety  under  varying  forms:  for 
example,  he  described  those  who  were' "pious  variers 
from  th.;  Churc,::."  This  phrase,  it  may  here  be  related, 
had  a  remarkable  influence  on  one  man'.:  life,  as  the 
following  letter,  written  l)y  a  clergyman  who  had  lormerly 
been  a  Nonconformist,  will  show.  The  writer  died 
some  few  years  ago  ;  two  of  his  sons  are  now  good  and 
promising  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  l-ngland  "  : 

OXKOkl)   \IM.AS,   (.ll.KLKV,    LlKU,,, 
Janu.iiy  i  6,   1901. 

Mv  LOKI.  Bisiior— In  reference  to  your  volume  on  the 
Poets,  may  I  intrude  upe-i  y,,ur  attention  one  moment  to  say 
that  It  was  Teiuiyson\s  phrase  in  refcrei.,:e  to  dissenters  : 

I'lous  vanors  from  thj  Church, 

in  his  '■  .Sea  Dreams  "  that  first  kinrMetl  inc  to  earnest  thou<,rht 
(some  twenty  years  since)  as  to  my  own  position  in  reiation- 
shij)  to  the  Church  of  the  land.  The  force  that  moved  me  lay 
m  the  word  "pious."  Were  dissenters  more  pious  than 
Cluirch  people  }  1  re-^ret  to  say  I  thou^^ht  them  much  less 
so  ;  and  as  tins  convicl.on  deepened  I  was  compelled  to  make 
the  c  ,.n^re  for  which  1  am  everyday  more  thankful.  -I  am, 
my  Lord   15ishop,  your  Lordship's  devoted  servant, 

W.  >'  WWARI)  laj.iiyrr. 
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apparent  dualism  in  Nature.  His  outlook  on  the 
universe  could  not  ignore  the  dark  and  dismaying  lacts 
of  existence,  and  his  faith,  which  rose  above  the  shriek  of 
Nature,  was  not  l)ased  upon  arguments  derived  from  any 
survey  of  external,  physical  Nature.  When  he  confmed 
his  outlook  to  this,  he  could  sc-  power  and  mechanism. 
l)ut  he  could  not  from  these  derive  faith.  His  vision 
must  go  beyond  the  mere  physical  universe  ;  he  must 
see  life  and  see  it  whole  ;  he  must  includt'  that  which  is 
highest  in  Nature,  even  man,  and  only  then  could  he 
tind  the  resting-place  of  faith.  He  thus  summed  up  the 
matter  once  when  we  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
"  Ball-room  "  at  Farringford  :  "  It  is  hard,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
hard  to  believe  m  God  ;  but  it  is  harder  not  to  believe. 
I  believe  in  God,  not  from  what  I  see  in  Nature,  but 
from  what  I  hnd  in  man."  1  took  him  to  mean  that  the 
vitness  of  Nature  was  only  com  ne  when  it  included 
all  that  was  in  Nature,  and  that  the  e*Tort  to  draw  con- 
clusions >m  Nature  when  man,  the  highest-known 
factor  in  Nature,  was  excluded,  could  oiily  lead  to 
mistake.  I  do  not  think  he  meant,  however,  that 
external  Nature  gave  no  hints  of  a  superintending 
wisdom  or  even  love,  for  his  own  writings  sho-.v,  I  think, 
that  such  hints  had  been  whispered  to  him  by  tlower  and 
star  ;  I  think  he  meant  that  faith  did  not  find  her  plat- 
form finally  secure  beneath  her  feet  till  she  had  taken 
count  of  man.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  near  to 
the  position  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  who  said 
that  truth  as  soon  as  learned  was  Uh  to  be  held  on  a 
much  deeper  and  more  tmshak'  .e  ground  than  any 
authority  which  appealed  to  me/e  intellect,  namely,  on 
its  own  discerned  truthfulness.  The  response  to  all 
tliat  is  highest  in  Nature  is  found  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  man  canne  deny  this  highest,  because  it  is  latent  in 
liin\self  already.      But  I  must  continue   Tennyson's  own 
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not  to  believe  in   Him.      1  d(;n't  believe  in  His  goodness 
from    what    I    see    in    Xatur.        In    Nature    I    see    the 
mechanician  ;    1    believe    in    His   c^oodness   from   what    I 
find  in  my  own  breast."      I  said,  "  Th<Mi  you  believe  that 
Man  is  the  highest  witness  of  God  .^  "      "  Certainly,"   he 
replied.      I  said,  "  Is  not  that  what  Christ  said  and  was  .^ 
He  was   in  man  the  highest   witness  of  God  to   Man," 
and  I  quoted  the   recorded  words,  "  He   that   hath   seen 
Me  hath  seen  the  Father."      He  assent(;d,  but   said  that 
there  were,  of  course,  difficulties  in  thi-  idea  of  a  Trinity 
—  the  Three.      "  Biit   mi.id,"  he   said,    "Son  of  God  is 
quite  right-  -that  1  le  was."  '      He  said  that,  of  course,  we 
must  have  doctrine,  and   then   he   added,  "  Aft('r  all,  the 
greatest  thing  is  Faith."      Having  .saitl   this,  he  paused, 
and  then   recited  with  earnest   emphasis  the  liner  which 
sang  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  Unseen  and  Spiritual, 
ol  a  taith,  therefore,  which  can  wait  the  great  disclosure  : 

])oul)t  no  longer,  tliat  the  Ili-he<t  is  ihc  wi.-est  and  the  bcsi. 
Let  not  all  that  saddens  Nature  blight  thy  lioi)e,  or  break  thy  rest, 
Quail  not  ,at  the  fiery  mountain,  at  the  shipwreck,  or  the  rolling 
Thunder,  or  the  rending  earthiiuake,  or  the  famine,  or  the  pest^ 

Neither  mourn  it  human  creeds  be  lower  than  the  hearts  desire  ; 
Thro'  the  gates  that  bar  the  distance  comes  a  gleam  of  what  is  higher. 
Wait   till   death   has   (lung  them  open,  when   the   man  will  make  the 

Maker 
Dark  no  more  with  liLiman  hatred  m  the  glare  of  deathless  fire. 

He  was  alive  to  the  movements  of  modern  thought. 
He  saw  in  evolution,  if  not  a  fully  proved  law,  vet  a 
magnificent  working  hypothesis  ;  he  could  not  regard  it 
as  a  theory  hostile  to  ultimate  faith  ;  but  far  beyond  the 
natural  wish  to  reconcile  faith  and  thought,  which  he 
shared  with  all  right-thinking  men,  was  the  conviction 
of  tht;  changeless  personal  relationship  between  God 
and  man.  He  might  find  difficulties  about  faith  and 
about  certain  dogmas  of  faith,  such  as  the  Trinity.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  Poet's  conception  brought  the  divine 

i.iic  .liiiici,  •■  /7,^  .H.M  i.l  .M.iu  1,  liic  iiMiM  trcnienciuiis  uUc  pof.f.\t>\e."  —  V\'.] 
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into  all  human  life;  it  shcnv<d  God  in  touch  with  us  at 
all  epochs  of  our  existence  in  our  origin,  in  our  history, 
in  our  final  self-realization,  for  He  is 

Our  l-'atlicr  and  our  I'.ruthcr  and  oiii'  dod.' 

Religion  largely  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  our  true 
relation  to  llim  who  made  us;  and  the  yearning  for 
the  realization  of  this  consciousness  found  constant 
expression  in  Tennyson's  works  and  conversation." 
Perhaps  its  clearest  expression  is  to  be  found  in  his 
instructions  to  hi:,  son  :  "  Remember,  I  want  '  Crossing 
the  Bar'  to  be  always  at  the  end  of  all  my  works." 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
^\'hen  I  have  crossed  the  Bar. 


'   Krom  Tennyson's  last  published  sonnet,  "  Doubi  and  I'rayer." 
-  iTowari!  the  end  of  his  Ufe  he  would  say,  "  .\Iy  most  passionate  de»ire  is  to  \\.i\e 
.1  clearer  vision  of  (n»l."  —  I'.o. ) 
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TENNYSON    AND    SIR    lOllN    SIMEON, 
AND   TENNYSON'S    LAJT    YEARS 

By  Louisa   K.   Ward  ' 

From  the  niisiy  dawn  of  early  childhood  rises  th-i  first 
image  of  one  who  was  to  fill  so  large  u  place  in  iny  life 
and  that  of  those  dear  to  ine.  As  1,  not  yet  four  years 
old,  lay  in  my  fathers  arms  and  he  said  to  me  the 
"  Morte  d'Arthur,"  there  blended  with  the  picture  c  the 
wild  winter  mere  and  the  mighty  King  carried,  dying,  to 
its  hore,  a  vision  of  the  man  who,  my  lather  told  me, 
lived  somewhere  amongst  us  and  who  could  write  words 
which  seemed  to  me  more  bttautiful  than  anything  I  had 
ever  heard. 

It  was  several  years  before  I  again  came  up  )n  the 
"  Morte  d'Arthur,  "  when  1  was  a  girl  of  ten  or  eleven, 
and  I  remember  how  eagerly  I  seized  upon  it,  and  how 
the  fairy  glamour  of  my  infancy  came  back  to  me  as  I 
read  it. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1S52  that  Eord  and  Lady 
(then  Mr.  and  Mrs.)  Tennyson  came  to  Farringford. 
They  had  been  looking  for  a  house,  and  they  found 
themsel'-es  one  summer  evening  on  the  terrace  Wcdk, 
with  the  rosy  sunset  lighting  up  thi-  long  line  of  coast  tv 
St.  Catherine's  Point,  and  the  gold-blue  sea  with  its  taint 
surf   line    mingling    with    the    rosiness :    and   they   said, 

'  [The  eldest  ilaiighter  of  .Sir  John  .Simeon,  who  was  my  father's  most  intini.ite 
friend  in  later  life  — a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  genial,  generous,  warm-hearted,  hiylily 
(■ifled,  and.  thorouLddv  noble  country  wntlenian  ;  in  face  lil:''  ilie  norirnit  ol  Sii 
Th.iiiins  Wy.itt,  by  llulliein.  — Kl).] 
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"  We  will  go  lu)  further,  this  must  bt;  our  home."  An 
ideal  home  it  was,  ideal  in  its  loveliness,  its  repose,  in 
its  wild  but  beautitul  gardens,  and  more  than  all  ideal 
in  its  calm  serenity,  the  hospitable  simplicity,  the  high 
thought  and  utter  n(_)bleness  of  aim  and  life  which  that 
pair  brought  with  them,  and  which  through  the  long 
year;;  of  change,  of  sickness,  and  of  sorrow,  of  which 
e'very  home  must  be  the  scene,  made  the  atmos[^here  of 
Farriiigford  impossible  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had 
the  happiness  of  breathing  it. 

Hallam  was  at  that  time  a  baby,  and  \<ry  soon  after 

their   arrival   at    Farringford    l)eautiful    Lionel   came    to 

gladden  the  hearts  of  his  parents.      It  was  on  the  day  of 

Lionel's  christening  that  my  father  paid  his  first  visit  to 

Farringford,  and   found  the   family  party  just  returning 

Irom  church.      INIy  father  had  already  been  introduced  to 

lennyson   at    Lady  Ashburton's    house   in    London,  on 

which  occasion   he  had  walked  away  with   Carlyle  and 

had  e.xpressed  to  him  his  pleasure  .     meeting  so  great  a 

man  as  Tennyson.      "  Great  man,"  said  Carlyle,  "  yes,  he 

is  nearly  a  great   man,  but   not  quite  ;  he  stands  on  a 

dunghill   with  yelping  dogs   about  him,  and  if  he  were 

quite  a  great  man,  he  would  call  down  fire  from  Heaven, 

and    burn   them   up" — "but,"  he   went  on,   speaking  of 

his  poetry,  "  he  has  the  grip  on  it." 

My  father  had  entertained  the  greatest  admiration 
lor  Tennyson's  poetry  since  the  day  when,  both  being 
undergraduates  at  Christchurch,  his  friend  Charles 
Wynne  brought  him  the  hrst  published  volume,  saying 
10  him,  "  There  is  something  new  for  you  who  love 
poetry.  "  And  his  delight  may  be  i:nagined  in  now 
having  the  Poet  for  a  neighbour.  The  intimacy  between 
Farringford  and  Swainston  grew  apace.  My  mother 
and  Lady  Tennyson,  though  poor  health  and  numerous 
occupations  interfered  with  their  frequent  meetings, 
conceived  a  very  real  affection  for  each  other,  which  was 
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oiil)    cut    sHmiI    Ky   my   niotht-r's  early   death,   which   Itttl 
Lady   'reiiiiyson    with   a  deep    ficliii^    and    pity    tor   her 

children. 

Durinj,'  the  early  years  of  Farrin^ford,  it  was  one  of 
my  father's  ^reat  and  freciuenl  pleasures  to  ride  or  drive 
over  in  the  summer  afternoons;  he,  in  turn  with  lier 
husband,  would  draw  Lady  Tennys.ni  in  her  garden  chair, 
antl  with  tht-  two  hoys  skipping  on  helore  them,  they  would 
go  long  expeditions  through  the-  lanes,  and  even  up  the 
downs  :  then  back  through  the  soft  evening  air  to  tlinner, 
and  the  long  evening  of  talk  and  reading  which  knitted 
that  "  fair  companionship  "  and  matle  ot  it  "  such  a  Iriend- 
ship  as  had  master>;d  time,"  and  which  w(!  may  well 
believe  has  re-fornn d  itself  still  more  perfectly  now  .hat 
both  those  beloved  souls  have  "crossed  the  bar.  "  1  he 
Tennysons  sometimes  cann;  over  to  Swainston  tor  a  few 
days,  and  I  rememljer  his  being  there  on  th<'  wonderful 
July  night  in  1S58  when  the  tail  of  the  great  comet 
passed  over  Arcturus.  His  admiration  and  excitement 
knew  no  bounds  ;  he  could  not  sit  at  the  dinner-table, 
but  rushed  out  perpetually  to  look  at  the  glorious  sight, 
repeating:  "  li  is  a  besom  of  destruction  sweeping  the 

sky." 

Little  Lionel  was  that  same  night  taken  from  his 
bed  to  the  window,  and,  .)pening  his  sleejjy  eyes  on  the 
unaccustomed  splendour,  he  said,  "  Am  1  in  Heaven?" 

The  writing  and  publication  of  "  Maud"  in  1855  was 
largely  due  !o  my  lather. 

Looking  through  some  papers  one  day  at  Farringford 
with  his  friend,  he  came  upon  the  exquisite  lyric  "  O  that 
'twere  possible,"  and  said,  "Why  do  you  keep  these 
beautiful  lines  unp.d:)lished  .^  '  Tennyson  told  him  that 
the  poem  had  appeared  years  before  in  the  7'/  ''utc,  an 
ephemeral  publication,  but  that  it  was  really  intended  to 
helnntr  xo.  a  dramatic  i-ioem  uhirh  he  had  ne:ver  been  able 
to  carry  out.      My  father  gave  him  no  peace  till  he  had 
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prrsuadcd  him  to  scl  aboui  ihc  ijocm,  and  not  very  l<';ig 
alter,  he  put  "  Maud  "  into  his  hand. 

It  was  about  this  time,  hut  I  do  not  rcmcndjLT  what 
year,  that  Ttninyson  ^mvc  my  father  the  manuscript 
of"  In  Mi-moriam."'  1 1<:  had  often  ask(;d  him  to  p;ivc 
him  a  manuscript  pf)cm,  and  hti  had  put  him  off,  but  one 
(lav  at  Suainston  he  a^ked  my  father  to  reach  him  a 
particular  book  from  a  shelf  in  the  lii>rary.  and  as  he 
did  so,  down  fell  the  MS.  which  Tennyson  h.nl  put 
there  as  a  surprise.  Never  was  j^ift  niore  \alued  and 
appreciated  by  its  recipient.  I  have  always  felt  grateful 
U)  him  for  the  continual  jtleasure  which  it  gave  my 
father  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 

reimvson's  visits  \\er('  eagerly  l(i()k<;d  forward  to  by 
us  children.  He  would  talk  to  us  a  good  deal,  and 
was  fond  of  puzzling  and  mystifying  us  in  a  w.iy  that 
was  very  fascinating.  He  would  take  the  younger  ones 
on  his  knee,  and  give  them  sips  of  his  port  after  dinner, 
,i!i(l  1  remember  my  father  saying  to  one-  of  my  sisters: 
•  Never  forget  that  the  greatest  of  |)oets  has  kissed  you 
and  made  you  drink  from  his  glass." 

.As  I  got  older  I  was  sometimes  allowed  to  drive 
()\er  to  I'"ariingford  with  my  father,  and,  need  I  say, 
1  looked  forward  to  ihese  as  the  red-letter  days  of  my 
Ilk;.  Not  only  were  the  talk  and  intellectual  atmos])here 
intoxicating  to  me,  but  I  became  passionately  attached 
to  Lady  Tennyson.  I'raise  of  her  would  be  unseemly  ; 
but  I  may  (piote  what  my  father  was  fond  of  saying  of 
her,  that  she  was  "a  piece  of  the  tinest  china,  the  mould 
of  which  had  been  broken  as  soon  as  she  was  made.' 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  my  mother's  death  in  i860 
that  my  real  grown.- up  intimacy  with  them  began,  and 
that  Farringford  became  the  almost  second  home;  which 
fur    some    years    it    was    to    me.      During    my    father's 

'  Thi.^  MS.  ».i>  i;iveii  liui.k  In  IVnnys.iii  .it  lu^  il'iiiii->i  at'ter  Sii  joiiii  .Siim-Dirs 
iliMth,  ami  after  TcmiysonV  death  pn.scnte<l  by  IiK  S"H  and  Cralhi-rim-.  I..\.iy  Simeon. 
to  the  liWrar)  ol  Trinity  Oiliest--,  CaniUiilgc. 
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absences  in  London  or  d  Mulu-rr.  I  was  Iric  to  j^o  and 
stay  there  as  olKii  and  tor  as  lon^  as  1  likt  d,  and  was 
almost  on  the  tooting  ol  a  daujj;ht(T  of  the  house.  I 
usctl  to  i(o  lor  loir  ilks,  sometimes  alone  with  1  tnriy- 
son,  sometimes  in  ih.-  lompany  ot  other  i,'nests,  oi  whom 
Mr.  Jouett  was  one  ol'  tin-  most  lrc(j  :ent.  I  wish  I 
had  writti'ii  ilown  ih<-  talks  with  which  he  made  the 
hours  pass  hke  minutes  duriiin;  our  walks.  I'drj^etful 
of  the  youth  and  ijj;norance  of  his  companion,  he  would 
rise  to  the  highest  themes,  thread  his  way  throutjjh  the 
deepest  speculations,  till  I  caught  the  infection  ot  his 
mind,  and  the  (piesiioiis  of  matter  and  spirit,  ol  space 
and  th(;  inlmiti',  of  time  .ami  of  eternity,  and  such 
kindred  subjects,  became  to  me  the  burning  (piestions, 
the  supreme  interests  of  life!  lUii  however  absorbed 
he  might  bi;  in  earnest  talk,  his  eye  and  e.ir  wire  always 
alivt-  to  the  natur.d  qbjects  around  liim  ;  1  h.i\  e  known 
him  stop  short  in  a  sentenci-  to  listen  to  .i  blackbird's 
song,  to  watch  tht;  sunlight  glint  on  a  buttertly's  wing, 
or  to  examine  a  tiekl  tlower  at  his  fe(;t.  The  lines  on 
"The  IHower  "  were  the  result  of  an  investigatif)!!  ot 
the  "  love-in-idleness  "  growing  on  a  wall  in  ihv  barring- 
ford  garden.  Me  made  them  nearly  on  the  spot,  and 
said  them  to  me  m-xt  day.  Trees  and  plants  had  a 
special  attraction  for  him,  and  he  lor.ged  to  see  the 
vegetation  of  the  Troijics.  N'ears  ago  he  scokled  my 
husband  more  than  half  in  earnest  for  not  having  told 
him  in  time  that  he  was  going  to  winter  in  Madeira, 
that  he  might  have  gone  with  him. 

[jut  to  return  to  my  girlish  days  at  Farringford  ! 
The  afternoon  walks  were  followed  by  the  long  talks 
in  the  hrelighl  by  the  side  of  Lady  Tennyson's  sofa, 
talks  less  eager,  less  thrilling  than  those  I  have  recalled  ; 
but  so  helpful,  so  tender,  full  of  the  wisdom  of  one  who 
had  learnt  to  look  upon  life  and  all  it  embraces  Irom 
one  .standpoint  only,  and  that  the  very  highest  '     Then 
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dinner  u-ih   the  two  })oys  (their  long  l.iir  u.iir  lianj,Mng 
over   their   shoulders   and    their   picturesque   dresses  as 
they  are  seen  in   Mr.   Watts's  picture  in  the  drawinp;- 
roo'-n  .11   Aldworth)  waiting  as  little  pages  on  the  guests 
at  table,  followed   by  the  delightful  dessert,  for  which, 
according    to    the    oUl    College    fashion,  we    adjourned 
to   the   drawiniT-rooni.     The    meal   was    seasoned   with 
merry     :enial    talk,    unexpe-ted    guests    arriving,    and 
always  hndin^'  the    ,aine  warm  welcome,  foi    iion.-  came 
who  were  not  Wed   .md   tniMed   friends.      .After  dessert 
Tennyson  wrnt  up  to  his  study'  (th«    little  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  from  the  leads  outside  which  si:ch  sky 
pageams  have  been  seen,  shooting  stars,   eclipses,  and 
Norih(!rn     Lights)   with    any   inni    friends  who  wen     in 
tin     hoi.se.      They   smoked    there    for   an    hour   or    two. 
and    then    came    down    to    tea     unless,    as    sometimes 
happenul,  we  all  joined  them  upstairs  ;   and  then  there 
was  more  i  Ak   or  nailing    aloud    of   oublished  or,    still 
better,  i:npuljlished  poems       llewou:      sometimes  read 
from  other  jiofis  ;   Shakes[)earc.  Milton,  Pope,  and  some 
lyrics  of  Campbell  being  what    '-,.•    >ften  chose  ;    and  he 
tau'du    uk;    to    know  and    apprecia.  •   Craljbe,   whom   he 
placed  v:ry  hi;4h  in  ihr  rank  of  luiglisi    poets. 

One  day  Tennyson  cam*  behind  me  .as  1  sat  at 
breakfas.,  and  dropped  on  m\  pl.ite  the  MS.  of  the 
"Higher  Pantheism  '  which  le  had  compo.sed.  ir  at 
<uiy  rate  perfected,  during  the  night.  Another  day  he 
took  me  into  the  g.irden  to  see  a  smoking  yew,  and  said 
the  line.s  on  it  which  lie  had  just  maue  and  afterwards 
iiit'-rpolu  -d  in  "In  Memoriam.'  My  lather  was  with 
jiini  wh.Mi  they  came  upon  .  b-'d  of  forget-me-not  in 
ib.e  rrarden  and  he  exclaimeil  the  heavens  upbreak- 
ing  through  the  earth,"  the  lines  which  he  afterwards 
applied  to  the  bluebells  in  th<;  description  of  the  spring 

'   lie  .ifler».\ul3  buill  a  l;ui;cr  stuily  for  himself,  ■' looking  iiilo  the  licail  of  ihc 
wockI,"  as  he  said. 
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riilc  ol  (iuiiicvcri- .111(1  L.iiiccloi  lo  Anhnr's  court.  (Jncc 
he  f)leasud  and  tDuchitl  mt:  inexpressibly  :  he  was  lalkiiijj; 
(il  the  different  way  in  uhich  friends  speak  before  your 
face  and  behind  your  back,  and  l.c  said,  "  Now  I  should 
not  mind  beinj^r  beiiind  the  curt.iin  while  L.  S.  was  talk- 
iiij^  (it  nie,  and  thef  are  very  few  ol  whom  1  could  say 
tnal.' 

Years  went  on.  and  chaiijifes  canit  ;  my  father's  re- 
election to  Farliameni  in  1^65  made  our  seasons  in 
Lomlon  longer  and  more  r(  Ljular  than  they  had  been, 
and  thniiirh  there  was  still  constant  <ind  d(-liLjhtfu  intcT- 
course  with  l*"arrinj^fortl  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
there  was  necessarily  less  durini.^  the  Session.  Some 
glorious  d.iys  there  were,  however,  when  at  blaster  or 
at  Whitsuntide  m)'  l.ither  went  down  to  Swains'.on,  and 
I  sometimes  accom[)anie(.l  him.  W'e  alway.s  went  over 
to  b'.irringlord  either  to  spend  .1  night  or  two.  or  to  drive 
back  through  the  spring  night  with  its  scentt;d  breath 
and  its  m  ul  re\clry  ot  cuckoos  and  nighting.il -s  vying 
uilh  each  other  as  to  which  could  ouishoni  tic  other, 
anil  my  lather,  tresh  Irom  communion  with  his  Iriend, 
would  open  himself  out  as  he  r.u-el\-  did  at  anv  other 
time  or  place. 

It  was  about  this  liiu'-  th.it  I'tninvson  and  lis  wife, 
worried  beyond  b(;aring  by  th('  rudeness  and  vulgaritv 
of  the  tourists,  who  considered  that  they  co  ild  best 
show  admiration  for  the  Poet  by  entirely  refusing  to 
respect  his  privacy,  determined  to  tmd  amnhi  r  hous(t 
for  themselves  during  the  summer  months,  and  lurn(!d 
their  thoughts  to  lilackdown  and  its  neighbourhood. 
One  summc-r  they  rented  a  farm  on  Blackdown  called,  1 
think,  (ireyshntt,  and  on  a  fine  morning,  Aj-ril  23.  1868, 
we  stood,  a  parly  of  some  fifteen  fri(-nds.  to  see  the 
foundation-stone  laid  of  Aldworth,  tin-  new  home  which, 

_^__      _ .1 I ;_      ji !.!,._      r_r.    .,   1..        U-..- 

i.w  iiivjri"  rv'i„*'iiL.  Lii'Mti/i'i  liwi  lo  Im*.  oiCK  r  iriciiitiS:  puis 
become  almost    as    much    associated    with    its    owner   as 
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iMriiiigtord,  .iiid  rcctMvcd   ihc   -luiiowkil  coii^cciMlion  u\ 
having  been  the  scene  of  his  passing  away. 

About  this  time  1  iiuiyson  look  lo  coming  oltcnt  r  to 
London  (  >n  one  occasion  hv.  took  nie  wilti  him  lo  the 
I^i-ilisli  Miiseuni,  and  we  did  iiol  gri  beyond  ih.-  I'.lgin 
M.irbU.'S.  such  was  their  fascination  for  him.  Another 
day  he  came  to  our  house  .u  hinrti<-on  timi-  ;  moNi  ot  ihr 
faniiU  lia|i|)<  ii.il  to  hr  out,  and  h'-  ]>ro|)0'^'-d  thai  we 
should  go  to  ihi-  Zoological  Ciardens.  London  wa  >  at 
its  fullest,  and  I  feared,  though  I  did  not  say  it,  that  hr 
would  not  cscai)!'  recognition,  which  was  ot  all  things 
what  he  most  hated.  llowev.T,  all  w.ni  w<ll  lor  some 
time  until  we  went  mlo  the  A<|nariuni,  and  he  hecmie 
greatly  absorlied  in  ihe  sea  monsU-rs.  when  1  heard  a 
whisper  in  the  crowd,  "Thai's  Tennyson,'  and  knew 
that  in  .mother  minute  he  would  be  surrounded  ;  so  I 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  heat  of  th<;  Acjuarium  was 
unbearabU;  and  carried  him  ott'  unwillingly  to  a  quieter 
p.irt  of  the  gardt  ns   -he  ne\er  t'ound  <jut  my  ruse. 

Mv  miiul  lingers  willingly  on  the  last  years  ol  the 
sixties.  .\s  I  look  back  the  two-and-twenty  years  seem, 
as  did  another  "  two  and  thirty  years."  a  "  mist  that  rolls 
away."  Of  the  circle  of  dear  friends  who  were  so  .nuch 
to  one  another  some  still  remain  to  gladdin  us  with 
their  |)resence,  but  how  many  have  gone;  when;  "  beyond 
these  voices  there  is  peace  "  Mr.  (ieorge  X'enables,  Mr. 
John  Ball,  Mr.  Browning,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Mr.  Brookheld, 
Mr.  1  lenry  Cowi)er,  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant.  Th(.-  circle 
was  complete  as  ili<:  I'.ibK;  of  Arthur  before  the  fatal 
(jiiest  had  made  its  gaps  ;  ht;re  death  was  the  quest,  and 
each  one  who  sought,  alas,  has  found  it! 

The  first  to  pass  away  was  my  lather,  and  as  his  best 
friend  walked  in  the  garden  at  Swainston  on  the  day, 
May   31,    1S70.   on   which   he   canur   lo    see    him    laid    to 

_     ..      i.„    .„...,J.,     .l,,,.,^,.    ■.,.,-.;;. o.  '     ilTiii     w'li'li     ievv     lo\f']ier 
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tributes  wcrt;  ever  paid  from  friei  d  to  friend,  and  which 
will  keci)  the  name  of  the  "  i  rince;  of  Courtesy"  green 
even  in  the  lent;  vears  to  come. 

The  autumn  and  \\int<-,-  71-72  my  eldest  hrother- 
and  I  spriit  toi,n'ther  at  Freshwater.  We  rented  Mrs. 
Cameron's  little  house  which  opens  by  a  door  of  com- 
munication into  tht;  larc;e  hall  .)f  Dimbola,  the  house 
in  which  she  lived.  I'ht;  evning  we  arrive-d,  she 
suddenly  ajjpeared  in  our  drawing-room  saying,  "When 
strangers  take  thi^^  house  1  keep  the  door  between  us 
locked,  with  friends  never'  ;  and  kxked  it  never  was. 
We  lived  almost  as  pari  of  the  family,  and  it  was  a  real 
enjoyment  to  be  in  such  close  intimacy  with  om;  ot  th(^ 
most  original,  ,md  at  the  same  t.un;  me>si  teiuU^r-hearted 
and  generous  women  I  have  ever  kno\.n.  She  was  on 
very  intimate  terms  at  Farringtord,  .mil  would  speak  her 
mind  to  the  Poet  in  a  \(;ry  amusing  way.  On  one 
occasion  a  parly  of  Americans  c.ime  to  Freshwater,  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  sent  them  uj)  to  Farringtord  with  a  note 
oi  introduction.  l\:nnyson  was  tired  or  busy,  and  they 
were  not  .idmitt-d.  They  returned  to  Mrs.  Cameron 
'ull  of  till  ir  disa,)|)()intnvnt,  and  s'.e  put  on  her  b,onnet 
(1  can  see  her  now  as  she  walked  through  the  lanes,  her 
red  or  blue  Chuddah  shawl  always  trailing  behind  her, 
and  apparently  not  much  the  worse  tor  the  dust  that 
fringed  it),  and  insistetl  ujjon  their  going  back  with  her 
to  I*"arringford.  i  laving  made  her  way  to  'I'ennyson, 
siie  said  to  him  solemnly,  "  Alfred,  these  good  [leople 
have  come  3000  miles  to  see  a  lion  and  thev  have 
found  a  bear.  '  lie  I.iughed,  relented,  and  reccivetl  the 
strangf'rs  most  c<)urte()uslv. 

Mrs.  Cameron's  beautiful  white-haired  old  hu.sband 
in  his  roy.il  [)urple  dressing-gou n  was  a  most  interesting 
personality.  In  addition  to  the  large  e.\[)erience  ot 
men  .uid  things  which  his  m.uiy  years  ot  otticial  life 
in    India   had,   given    him     .uul    which    ;uade    his    society 
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delightful,  he  was  a  very  fine  classical  scholar  of  the  old 
school,  and  in  his  old  age,  when  l)lindness  and  infirmity 
debarred  him  in  great  measure  from  his  books,  it  was 
his  solace  to  repeal  by  heart  odes  of  Horace,  pages  of 
\'irgil,  and  long  i)assages  from  the  Gre<k  poets. 

Easter  1872  brought  a  bright  and  merry  gathering  to 
Freshwater.     One  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  charming  relations 
(ihey  had  live-d  with  her  for  years  as  adopted  daughters) 
u.is  about  to   marry,  and   go  out   with    her  husband    to 
India,  and    the    "Primrose   wt-dding "   brought    a   large 
intlux   of  young    people,    friends  and    relations  of  Mrs. 
Cameron  and  the  bride,  in  addition  to  the  visitors  who 
always  made  Faster  a  pli-asant   tinn-.      The  weather  was 
perfect,   the   "April   airs   that    fan    th(     Isle  of  Wight" 
especi.dly  soft  and  balmy.      Parties  of  twmty  or  thirty 
met   every  (evening    in    Mrs.   Cameron's  hall    or    m    the 
b'arringford    dm  .ing-room.      Xearly    every    one     there 
knew  or  got  to  know   Lord   and  Lady  Tennyson.      He 
was  in  particularly  genial   health   a-id   spirits  ;   he  joined 
the  young  people  in  their  midnight   w.ilks  to  the  sea,  in 
their  tlowor-seeking  expeditions,  in   one  of  which  som.; 
(ine  was   fortunate  enough  to  find  a  grajje  hyacinth   in 
one  of  th(t  Farringford  fields.      lie   n-ad  aloud  nearly  as 
much  as  he  was  asked  to,  and   danced   as  vigorously  as 
iht!   youngest  present    at    two   dances    thai   were  given. 
1 1   was   during   the  first   of  these    dances   that    a    young 
neighbour  became  engaged  to  the  lady  whom  he  shortly 
afliTwards     married.      Very     soon     after     the    decisive 
moment  had  passed,  and  when  the  event  was  naturally 
supposed    to   be    a   profound   s«^cret,    Tennyson    put    the 
girls   mothc-,    wich    whom    he    happened   to  be    sitting, 
completely    out    of   couiuenance    by   saying,    wich(.ut    a 
suspicion    of    malice,   and   without    for   the,    moment    re- 
cognizing   the    young    couple   who-passed   him,   "  1   wot 
they  be  two  lovyers  dear."     When  he  was  shortly  atter- 
wards  told  of  the  engag-mient,  he   twiiikktd  very  much 
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over  his  ralhi 

1    premature  but   very  apposite  announce- 

ment. 

My  niarriagt-  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  187J,  and 
my  husband,  who  ah'eady  kntnv  the  I'ennysons.  was  at 
once  received  into  their  intimacy,  and  their  friendship 
was  hencelorth  ont:  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  our  joint 
lite.  Tennyson  and  1  lallam  were  present  at  our  wedding, 
and  the  tormcr  held  our  (ddest  boy  in  his  arms  wh(;n  he 
was  but  a  day  or  two  old. 

[he  [{aster  ol  iS;-j;  saw  us  again  at  Freshwater 
with  another  i)leasant  meeting  of  friends.  On  that 
occasion  Tennyson  said  to  me,  "  Why  do  y(Xi  not 
a^ihv  mc  to  duiucr.-*"  [l  need  not  l)e  said  that  we  at 
once  gav(;  the  iinitaticin,  though  not  a  little  nervous  ;'.t 
the  thought  ot  tht;  lodging-house  fare  and  .urangements 
to  which  we  were  biilding  him  ;  but  our  oear  old  land- 
lady did  tier  ve-ry  bt'S..  We  asked  a  small  party  (Lady 
Florence  Herbert  and  Leslie  Stephen  were  our  guests) 
to  met.'t  him  .uui  Hallam  :  he  was  hims'df  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  and  our  little  dinn.-r-partv  proved  a  great  success. 

A  leu  years  Lu.r  the  '[ Cnnysons  took  a  hous<'  in 
London  thret-  or  tour  years  running  (one  spring  they 
had  my  stepmother's  house  in  ICaton  Place).  Tennyson 
appttareii  to  ha\-e  in  great  me.isure  lost  his  (lislike  to 
mi.\ing  in  geneiMl  socieiy,  and  they  collected  about  them 
a  very  interesting  and  \aried  circle  of  friends.  I  cannot 
help  recalling  an  incident  which  (H^ciirred  one  (n'ening  at 
their  house,  which,  ihough  paint'ul  at  the  moment,  's 
pleasant  tt)  look  b.ick  upon  (mi  acccunit  ol  the  attectionate 
and  generous  ,ipol(  gy  it  elicited.  .A  large  party  was  .a 
their  house  one  e\ening.  ami  l"<;nnvson  was  persuaded 
to  read  aloud,  .and  chose  the  "  [\e\-ei:ge."  .Something 
or  other,  1  suppose  the  "  hupiiiitiou  Dogs  "  and  the 
"  I  )e\iliio;ns  ol  .Spain.  '  excited  him  as  lie  read,  and  li\' 
the  time  ]]!•  had  liu'slied  he  h.id  worked  hims'-lf  into  a 
'.tat'  ,  which  I  h.i\  e  oecasioirdlv,  but  seldoni,  seen  at  other 
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times,  of  fury  a^^ainsl  iht:  Catholic  Church,  as  exemplified 
1)V  ih.;   In(|uisilion,  persecution  of  heretics,  etc.;   ui  fact, 
,ill  the  artillery  of  prejudice  at  which  Catholics  can  afford 
to  laugh.      It  h;ippened,  ho\v(;ver,  thai  my  husband,  one 
of  my  ^.i^Le^s,  and   i,iy.,elf  were  the-  only  Catholics  there, 
and  were  silting  together  in  the  same  part  of  the  room. 
As    he    tali<ed    he  turned   towards   us  and   addressed   us 
pt;rsonally    in    a    violent    tiradt;    which     loyally    to    our 
convictions    made    it    impossible    for    us    not    to   answer, 
though     )i'r    attempts    ai    e.\[)lanatie.n    and    contradiction 
were,  drc^'    le      in  his  fierci:  antl   elociueiu  denunciations, 
h^very    one    in    the    room    look<;d    very    uncomfortable. 
1  myself  hardly  knew    nheiher  to  laugh  or  cry,  aiul  was 
never  more  relieved  than,   when   his  liow  ol   words  had 
exhausted  it.self,  he-  began  to  read  anoth'-r  poem.      Before 
the   end  (a"  the  ev(;ning,  however,  he   Irk    that  his  out- 
br(-ak   had   not  been   kind   or  courteous,   ami   before    we 
left    he   took   us  all   thrt  e   into  his   study,  and  made  .so 
hW(-et    and   gracious   an   a»n-iidc   that   we    loved    him,   it 
possible,  more  than  ever. 

Any  one  who  has  read  carefully  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King,"  ••  Sir   Galahad,"  "  Si.    Agnes,"    among    many   of 
his  poems,  still  more  any  one  who  has  spoken  with  hun 
intimately,  cannot    fail    to    realize  the  strong  attraction 
which    many   Catholic    doctrines   and    practices   had    for 
Tennyson,   and  the  reven-nce  with   which  he    regarded 
the  Catholic  Church  as   standing    alone    among   jarring 
sects  and  creeds,  majestic,  venerable,  and  invulnerable. 
His  mind  was  also  .m  essentially  and  intensely  religious 
one,  and  I   know  that  one  of  my  father's  attractions  for 
him   lay  in   th--   religious  tone   of  his    mind.     On    these 
points    however.  I   will  say  no  mon-.      In   jouing  down 
these  few  -"eniembr.mces  o\  a  friendshii)  which  is  amongst 
my  mo  .   precious  posse,-,sions,   1   settled  with  myself  to 
refrain  entirely  from  any  presentatiea  of  what  I  believed 
to   be    Tennyson's   views   on    the /.ogy,   metaphysics,  or 
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politics,  IK)  less  than  troiri  any  discussion  of  his  poetic 
greatness.  1  u.ini  noihins^f  l)iit  to  sketch  the  man  as 
he  always  seemed  to  nie,  one  ol  the  noblest,  truest,  and 
most  lovable  of  (iod's  creatures,  and  (  le-  who,  even 
without  the  genius  that  has  crowned  his  brow  with 
never-tading  laurel,  must,  by  w«  ighl  ot  ch.iracler  and 
beauty  of  soul  alone,  stand  a  gi.mt  amid  his  tVllou -nvn  ! 

We  spent  the  Christmas  hohMays  ot  i8()0-<h  at 
Freshwater  with  our  live  chiklrcn  ;  not  oiu-  ot  them  will 
forget  the  dclighttul  intercourse  w  iih  h'arringiord  during 
those  weeks,  and  the  Christmas  Tne  arr.uigcd  by  Mrs. 
llallam  'lennyson  lor  her  little  Lionel  m  the  Urge  room 
known  as  the  ball-room.'  Kind  wonls  and  presents  were 
showered  on  every  one.  and  I  think  the  beloved  grand- 
jjarents  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  their  Iburteen-months-oid 
grandson,  as  lhe\  sat  in  the  mid^t  ot  iheir  sir\ants  ami 
cottagers  ^son;e  ol  whom  were  amongst  the  oldest  ot 
their  frie-nds),  and  the  guests,  little  and  gre.it,  whom  they 
had  a.iked  to  sh>.re  their  Christmas  festival.  Our  two 
eldest  children  h,i\  e  ,i  more  precious  remembrance  ol 
that  time  antl  the  lolhnving  b",astt;r,  which  we  also  spi-nt 
at  Fresliwater,  lor  I fimyson  re. id  alcnid  to  thi;ni  lor  the 
first  and  only  time.  To  our  girl  Ik;  read  "Old  Roa  " 
and  the  "  Bugle  Song,  '  and  to  e)ur  l)oy  th"  "Ode  on  the 
Death  ol  tin:  Duke  of  Wellington.'  lie  r(  ad  this  in 
April  1891  ;  it  was  tht;  last  time  I  heard  him  re, id.  and  1 
look  u[)on  it  as  ,1  special  act  ol  kindness  ;  he  s.iiil  he  did 
not  like'  to  re. id  to  childnMi  they  did  not  understand, 
were  bored—  and  he  only  yielded  to  my  strong  entreaties. 
If,  however,  he  saw,  as  1  think  he  did,  the  tlushed  cheeks 
and  big  tearful  eyes  ol  our  lourteen-year-old  schoolboy, 
he  must  havi-  telt  thai  he  h.ul  a  listener  who  did 
understand  and  a[)i)reciate  ! 

Through     the    e.irly    part    <>t     the     winter    of    1890 

'  ToMiybon  saiil  in  her,  "  I'trliaps  ymir  li.-ilu'  uill  rcnicmbir  all  these  lij^hts  anil 
lliis  splendour  in  fulun-  (la)s.  as  if  ii  wt-n-  the  memory  of  another  life." 
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Tennyson  was  remarkably  well.  walKiiij^j  in  the  morning' 

with  my  husband  and  other  friends,  and  takin_i(  li^ng  w.ilks 

in  thealternooii  up  and  down  the  ball-room,  when  hi;  liked 

lu  ha\  c  on(  or  two  companions  who  would  amuse  him,  and 

whom  he  would  amuse  with  \\  iity  stories  and  boiis  mots. 

He  had  always  a  great  pleasun-  in  r.icy  :uu;cdot(s,  .niil 

the  humorous  side  ollile,  and  durmg  i\\i-   last  sears  this 

increa.'-'td,  sr    that  his  friiMids  treasur<d  up  i\ery  good 

story  they  heard  to  repeat  to  nim  at  their  next  meeting. 

I'owards  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  I'tiinyson 

caught  cold,  and  fears  of  a  return  ot  gout  and  bronchitis 

confine'     him    to   his    room       M\    husband    had   al.    ady 

returned  to    ^^ondon,  aiic  1    was   remain,  ig   onl\    a    teu 

liays  longer  and  thinking  sadly  enough  that  !  should  not 

be  able  to  sec    iennyson  again   before   i    KU,  when   on 

one  of  the  List  c\-eiHngs  1  was  spending  at    b'arringlord, 

he  sent  f(jr   me   to  his   room  and  then,   to  my  delighted 

surprise,  proposed   to   read   to  me.      !  demurred,  fearing 

it  might  be  bad  for  him,  but   he  insisted,  and   for  halt 

an  hour  read  me  one  unpublished  poem  alter  another,'  his 

voice  nearly  as  strong  as    1    had   c-\  cr  known    it,   and   it 

seemed  to  me  even  more  p.ahetic  .md  l)eautilul. 

That  Master  of  1891,  among  many  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  Fa-ringford  and  o\  tht  group  ot  tViends  who 
paid  tneir  dailv  visit  there,  has  one  which  1  like  to  set 
against  the  stories  of  Tennyson's  unapproachableness 
.md  gruffness  10  those  a  ho  went  to  see  him,  which 
are  .so  often  circulated,  and  whicl\  m  nine  cases  out  ot 
ten,  meant  that  those  who  preseii.ed  themselves  to  him 
had  chosen  .m  unfortunate  tmie,  or  were  in  some  res[)ect 
deficient  in  tact  or  politenes.^,.  An  An-  ."ican  tVitiul, 
professor  of  liler.iture  at  llarwird,  was  staying  with  us. 
His  admiration,  and  veneration  tor  the  great  nuister  of 
verse  were  unbounded,  .md  he  would,  I  leel  siire,  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  merely  to  see  and  speak  with  him. 

'   Krnm  "  Tht-  Oeatli  ot  (.Knone  and  other  Poems,"  afterwards  published  1892. 
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The  morning  after  his  arrival,  my  husband  look  him 
to  Farringlord,  when;  they  toimd  Tennyson  somewhat 
annoyed  hy  a  roinmimiciiion  Iroin  an  unknoun  American 
admirer,  enclosing;  a  plioto^M-aiih  ot  ihi  I'oet,  ii],,,,!  which 
he  requested  him  to  sign  his  name  ;  the  coohiess  of  the 
request  being  heightened  by  ilie  lact  that  the  sender 
had  posted  his  letter  unstamped.  My  husband  .said  to 
his  hi-nd.  ■'  Now,  M.,  here's  your  opportunity  ;  put  down 
sixpence  and  p.iy  tlir  national  debt,  and  Tennyson  will 
sign  you  the  n-ceipt  on  this  iihoiograph."  He  imme- 
diately took  the  joke,  lauglied,  bade  the  profe.s.sor  t-.d-.c 
back  his  si.xpence,  and  signed  the  photogr.iph  for  him. 

On  oni;  of  the  last  da.ys  we  were  at  Fn-shwat-r  that 
I'.aster,  Tennyson  met  our  youngest  child  of  fiv( 
the  road,  and  addressed  her,  to  her  great  amusement 
'•  .Madam  !  you've  a  damask  ro.se  on  either  ch('ek,  and 
another  on  your  forehead  :  rosy  lips,  gf)ld(n  hair,  and  a 
straw  bonnet." 

I  nevei-  again  saw  ihe  household  ,it  r'arringford  aft(;r 
Ai^ril  1S91.  Once  nu)re  v\r  were  .it  Aid  worth  in  (October 
of  that  year,  when  r(Miny.son  signed  for  us  a  photograph 
from  Mr.  Watts's  last  picture.  lie  was  tired  before  we 
lett  and  had  gone  ui  r(;st  in  his  room,  but  I  begged 
Hallam  to  let  me  go  in  to  wish  him  good-bye.  Had  I 
known  that  it  r.m  g(Mid-hye.  and  that  for  the  last  time 
1  looked  on  his  face  and  kissed  his  dear  hands,  what 
could  1  have  said  ?  Never  C(^uld  I  e.xpress  the  sorrow  ing 
love,  the  immense  gratitude,  v.hich  overllow  my  heart  as 
I  think  of  my  father's  friend  and  mine  ! 


The    following    letter   was   written    by    Tennyson    to 
Catherine  Lady  Simeon  after  th     Ji  ..h  of  liis  frie-  d  : 

Ai,invi.KiH,y,,//,   27//;,  1S70. 
Mv    DKAi;    Lai.v    Si.VKGN— Of  course   iiothinL;   cuiild    be 
more  grateful   to  me  than    some   memorial   ot   niy   iniich-lovevi 
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aiif!  ever- honoured  friend,  the  oiil>-  man  on  eaitli,  I  vcril\- 
I  Iieve,  CO  whom  I  could,  and  have  tnnrc  than  once  openeil  m>- 
whole  heart  ;  and  he  also  has  <,'iven  inc  in  many  a  cnnvcr-ation 
at  h'arrinfjford  in  m>  little  attic  iii-.  utter  confidence.  I  kneu 
none  like  him  for  tenderiuss  and  f^enerositj',  not  to  mentioti 
his  other  noble  (|ualities,  and  he  was  the  very  I'rincc  of  Courtesy  ; 
but  I  need  not  tell  y<ju  this  ;  anstiutij,',  little  book,  or  whatever 
\'(ju  will  choose,  send  me  or  brin^j  when  you  come;  and  do 
pray  come  on  the  4th  July,  and  we  will  be  all  alone  ;  and 
l.ouie  can  come,  when  she  u'll,  and  _\(ju  can  spare  her.  — 
ISelicve  me,  always  affectionately  yours, 

A.  Ti: NNVSON. 
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Till;  worlil  cxlrnial  knew  iht-c  hut  in  |),irt  : 
It  saw  .mil  honoured  what  was  1«msI  in  th('c; 
The  loyal  I'ust.  Out  inborn  courtt;sy  ; 
The;  ways  so  w  inning,  yet  so  pure  iVoin.  art  ; 
The  rortlial  ri;verenci;,  k<;in  to  all  desert, 
All  save  lliine  own  ;   the  accost  so  frank  ami 
rh(;  putjiic  z(;al  that  toiled,  hut  not  for  fee, 
Anel  shunned  alikt;  base  pr.iise,  and  hireling's  mart. 
'I'hese  things  men  s,iw  ;   but  deept;r  far  than  ihe.st; 
The  under-current  of  thy  soul  worked  on 
U'lvexed  !)y  surlace-rijjple,  b(;ani,  oi-  breeze, 
.\]id  unbeheld  its  \\a\'  lo  ocean  won  : 
Life  of  thy  lift;  was  still  that  Christian  I*"aith 
The  .sophi.st  scorns.      It  tailed  thee  not  in  death. 
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l!y  Akiiil'K   .SiI)i.ui(  k,   I'cllciw  of  COipun  Cliriiti,  Oxfovd, 
and  bomctime  Ki'llow  <if  I'rinity  College,  Cambridge. 

(Head  in  l)u-  (liipt'l  of  Trinily  ('•ilK'tjf,  f^^inil'ri'lRe.  Oclotit-r  .50.  1909.') 

W l\  ;irr  nii't  Ivri'  lo-day  to  do  honour  to  iln-  iiiniiory 
and  the  lifr's  work  of  one  ol  the  grc.il'sl  ol  Trlnily's 
sons,  who  h.is  also  won  lor  himscll  tew  lovers  ol 
])octr\  here  or  anywhere  can  teel  a  doubt— a  hij^h  and 
secure  place  in  the  glorious  roll  of  Mnjijlish  Poets,  that 
roll  which  n-cords  the  poetic  achieveni(-nts  of  over  500 
years. 

In  accepting  (with  whatever  niis;^i\ings)  the  re'cpu'St 
of  tht'  College  aiilhontics  t(^  spcik  sonn-  preliminary 
words  in  appreciation  ot  thi  let,  1  do  not  propose  to 
deal  in  any  detail  with  the  history  of  his  life  and  work, 
on  which  the  biogr.iphy  has  thrown  such  interesting  and 
welcome  light.  1  hr  most  that  can  Ihtc  he  attempted 
is  to  select  <i  te'-  aspects  and  illustrations  ot  Ti'nnyson  s 
life-long  devotion  to  his  art,  such  as  may  serve  to 
bring  out  something  ol  those  gills  and  (pialities  which, 
wherever  English  poetry  is  read,  are  lell  to  give  to  his 
work  its  special  charm  and  value. 

Though  1  must  pass  thi;  early  y(-ars  a'most  in 
silence,  1  c<umot  retrain  l.'om  cpiotino  the  delightl  il 
tale,  first  made  known  (1  believe;  by  .Miss  ihackeray,' 
how  at  the  age  ol  hve  the  Poet  was  seen  with  outspread 

'   First    pulilished    1909,   hy  Siilgwick    and  Jacksirn,   l.til.,    i-^.    net.,  and    kindly 
lorrt tied  hy  the  author  fi)r  republication  hL-re. 
-  Now  Laily  Ritchie. 
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arms  in  a  high  wiml,  sailing  gaily  along  and  sfiouting 
his  hrsi  line  ol'  portrN 

I  hear  a  voice  that's  speaking;  m  tlu  wind 

— h(-  I'id  indeed  all  his  lilc  lu'ar  ih.il  voice  ami  all  oiher 
Nature-voices;  and  also  ti  ■•  other  lale  oi  ten  vears 
later,  how  on  tin-  n-.-ws  of  Byron's  death  (in  1X^4)  the 
l)oy  w<MU  out,  d'  ,olale,  and  carved  the  sad  tidings  on  ilu; 
sandstone,  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  "thought  ev(-ry- 
thing  over  and  finished  lor  every  one,  and  that  nothing 
i:lst:  mattered." 

Such  desi)airiiig  grief  has  seemed  to  some  readers 
extravagant,  to  b(;  excused  on  the  plea  of  youth— he 
was  only  fifteen  :  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Myron's  death  was  the  tinal  M-"-  of  a  triple  fit.ilitv  such 
as  finds  no  ])arallel  in  the  history  of  lititralure.  Thn-e 
men  of  striking  giniiis  ami  ricii  poetic  gifts  Byron, 
Shell(;y,  and  Keals  were  ail  i)reniaturely  lost  to  the- 
world  within  tour  years  (1S21-4).  The  fervid  sorrow  of 
the  im[Kdsi\-e  ami  gifted  iioy  of  fifie'cn.  so  tar  from 
being  (^\•t^ava-ant,  must  ha\-e  been  shared  bv  coimtless 
readers  of  .ill  ages  wb.o  cared  lor  poetry,  not  in  l-^ngland 
only. 

It  is  true  that  as  the  y(,;ars  went  on  tht-  youthful 
sym])alh\-  of  Tennyson  with  what  has  been  called  the 
Revolutionary  poetry  was  materially  modified — perhaps 
especially  in  the  case  of  Shelhty.  \'et  there  is  a  striking 
letter  of  the  date  1834— when  .Shelley  had  been  dead 
twelve  years,  and  Tennyson  WaS  twenty-live  which 
should  not  be  forgotten.  H.  nrv  Taylor  had  attacked 
ehi;  Byron-Shelley  school  of  poetry;  aiul  Tennyson, 
while  not  disputing  much  of  his  geieral  judgment,  adds 
this  penetrating  comment  :  "It  may  i)e  triat  he  (Taylor) 
doe*s  not  sufficiently  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar 
strength  evolved  by  such  writers  as  Byron  and  Shelley, 
who,  however  mistaken  they  may  be,  did  yet  give  the 
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world  auother  heart  atui  ncxc  pulses,  and  s(}  wr  an:   kept 
^roing." 

M.itthcvv  ArnoUl  was  a  fme  critic  ami  a  pnct  ol  hitrh 
distinction,  i)ui  i  have  always  Itlt,  ii  wc  coinpar*!  liis 
somewhat  st;verc  attitude  towards  thi;  (sjrlicr  sihuol 
with  that  ol  I'riuu  .on,  thai  it  w.is  ihi-  l.utir  wiio 
showed  thr  truer  insij^ht,  the  wid'-r  syniitalliy,  antl  the 
juster  apjjreciation. 

or  his  Canibritlge  lile,  iS:,S-;o,  two  m.iin  jjouits 
stand  out  :  the  i^ri«'Vous  want  he  Idt  ol  any  re.il  stimulus 
or  ins[)ir.ition  in  the  instr  tion  provided  hy  the 
authorities;  and,  secondly,  tlie  remarkable  grouj)  ol 
distinguished  men  of  his  own  age  with  whom  his  college 
life  was  passetl.  As  to  tht:  first,  the  scathing  lines 
written  .it  the  timr,  .md  published  with  his  express 
consent  in  ihe  iiioLjr.iphy,  .ire.  more  elocjuent  than  any 
description  could  he  Alter  naminj^'  .dl  the  glories  ol 
the  Colleges — their  portals,  gardens,  lihr.iries,  chapels, 
"doctors,  proctors  and  deans" — "all  these,"  he  cries, 
"shall  not  .iv.iil  yu  i  wlu.-n  the  Dayheam  sports,  new- 
risen    (n'(;r    Albion    ...      and   the   poem   ends   with   the 

reason  : 

McCTUse  your  manner  sons 
Not  with  tlii-i  .it;c  wlicrcfroni  yc  stand  ;i|),irt, 
Hcraiisc  the  Hpi  ot  little  I  hildrcn  preach 
Against  you, — you  Ihnt  di)  projas  in  leach 
And  Udc/i  IIS  "othitix:,  fefding  not  the  heart. 

( )n  the  oili'  r  hand,  this  kick  (of  otVicial  wisdom)  was 
mor'  th.m  su])[)lied  by  the  friends  with  wliom  he  lived — 
James  S[)edding,  Monckion  Milnes  (aft'Twards  Lord 
Houghton),  I'rencli,  .Mford,  Brooklield,  lilakeslcy, 
Thompson  (afterwards  Master),  Merivale,  Stephen 
.Spring- Rice,  J.  Kembk-,  I  Icaih,  C.  HuUer,  Montt-ith, 
Tennant,  and  above  all  Artluir  1  lalJ.im.  Thirty-tive 
years  Liter  Lord  Houghton  justly  said  of  this  group  ot 
friends  that  "  for  the  wealth  of  their  promist;  ihey  were 
a   bodv    of    men    such    as    this    University    has    seldom 
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toiitaiiifd.  To  tliis  should  be  .uldci  i[„.  special 
dithience  ol  the  "  Apostlis,"  lo  which  Society  most  of 
these  friends  ixdonged,  who  h.id  organized  from  the 
hrst  regular  weekly  m«;etmgs  lor  essays  and  discussions, 
where  no  to[)i(  was  b.irrcd.  and  speech  was  .ibsolutely 
free.  Thi-  inumnst;  stimulus  of  such  discussion  to 
ihou^'ht,  to  study,  to  rcatliness  and  pow<tr  of  argument, 
to  widening  the  r.ingc  of  iniellectu.il  intirests  and 
literary  judgment  and  appn-ciation,  must  he  obvious  to 
all.  And  we  must  nut  forg('t  that  the  years  covered 
i>y  younn  rcniiyson's  residence  at  Cambridge  were 
precisely  the  ju-riod  ol  thr  keenest  int<llcciiial  stir  and 
the  stormiest  jioliii.  a!  warlare  that  preceticd  th<-  great 
Reform  IJill. 

To  return  to  the  poetry.  Passmg  over  the  purely 
juv<-nil(r  /Vcwv  by  l-.cfl  lirollnrs  printed  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  we  have,  in  iS;,o,  the  first  i)Ook  of  poems  which 
have  partially  survived  the  maturt;  and  fistidious 
taste  which  suppressed  so  much  of  the  early  work. 
Ivven  here,  half  the  pieces  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
much  ol  the  rest  n;-written  :  what  remains  is  rather 
slight  — the  Isabels  an.l  Claribeds  and  Adelines  and 
Lilians  and  Kleanores,  poems  wliich  in  some  critics' 
views  border  on  the  trivial.  Really  they  should  be 
regarded  as  e.xperiments  in  lyric  measures  :  and  the 
careful  student  will  noti;  the  signs  of  the  poet's  tine  ear 
and  keen  eye  for  nature  :  but  the  depths  were  not 
sounth.'d. 

Two  years  later  came  the  second  volume  (1832). 
Again  much  has  been  withtlrawn,  much  re-written  :  but 
when  in  this  collection  we  fmd  "  (JCnone,"  "The  Palace 
ot  Ar',  "  "A  Dream  of  l-'air  Women,"  and  "The  Lotos- 
taters,"  we  see  that  we  have  the  real  poet  .11  last. 

"  The  Palace  of  .\rt  "  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
Xtinesis  of  selfish  culture,  secluding  itself  from  social 
human    life    and    duty.       Alter    three    years    of    these 
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exclusive  (.lL-lip;hts,  the  iiKin  s  outrac^ecl  iialurt- — (ir  con- 
science if  you  will  reasserls  itstdf  in  a  kiml  of  incipient 
madness:    the  soul  oi  him  stM-s  visions.       [hvn  a  weird 

passas^e  : 

l')Ul  in  (lark  i  urtiers  of  lui'  palace  stootl 

Uiucrtain  shapes  ;  and  unawares 
On  whito-eycci  jihantasms  woepitvj;  tears  of  blood, 
Ami  horrible  niyhtir.arc's, 

And  hollow  shades  enclosing  hearts  of  flame, 

And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all. 
On  corpses  three-months-old  at  noon  she  <  nme, 
That  stood  against  the  wall. 

The  horrors,  like  Gorj^oiis  and  I'"urif's  of  ancient  i)oets, 
are  perhaps  a  triile  too  material  ;  hut  in  the  description 
of  the  NeiiK^sis  there  are  touches  of  real  po.-er,  which 
at  least  are  impressive  and  arresting. 

"d'jione"  is  perhaps  the  most  absolutely  be;iutifiil  of 
these  earlv  uoei^.ts,  ami  for  the  triuinph  of  melodious 
sound,  and  linished  picturesqueness  of  description,  the 
opening  lines  are  unsurpassed.  We  should  also  note 
that  it  took  more  than  one  edition  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  perfection  of  form.  It  is  very  well  known, 
but  lu)  otie  will  object  to  hear  it  again  : 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen. 

Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  cree[)s  from  [)ine  to  pine, 

.\iid  loiters,  slowly  tlrawn.      On  either  hand 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 

Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 

The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  clov'n  ravine 

In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

Behind  the  valley  to[)niost  Oarganis 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning:   but  in  frcmt 

The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 

Troas  and  Ilion's  column'd  citadel, 

The  crown  of  Troas. 

Before  I  pass  on  from  "(Hnone,"  I  may  perhaps  add 
a  word  or  two  on  Tennyson's  classical  poetry  generally, 
aud  iii.-i  debi  to  tlie  great  ancient  masterpieces. 
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He  was,  perhaps,  not  exactly  a  scholar  in  what  I 
may  call  the  narrow  professional  sense ;  but  in  the 
broadest  and  deepest  and  truest  sense  he  was  a  c;reat 
scholar.  Direct  imitations  of  classical  form,  even  when 
they  show  such  power  and  poetry  as  Swinburne's 
"  Atalanta  "  and  "  I'Lrechtheus,"  have  always  something 
artificial  about  them.  Hut  in  all  Tennyson's  classic  pieces 
— "  CEnone,  '  "Ulysses,"  "  Demeter,"  "  Tithonus,"  the 
legendary  subjects  —  and  in  the  two  historic  ;  jbjects, 
"Lucretius"  and  ■  Hoadicea,"  the  classical  tradicion  is 
there  with  full  detail,  but  by  the  poet's  art  it  is  trans- 
muted. "dCnone"  is  epic  in  form,  the  rest  are  brief 
monodramas  ;  the  material  is  all  ancient,  and  in  many 
subtle  ways  the  spirit  ;  the  handling  is  mod(;rn  and 
original.  In  translations  too  few — Tennyson  can  only 
be  called  consummate  :  his  version  of  one  passage  of  the 
///W(viii.  552)  makes  all  other  translations  seem  second- 
rate.      Let  me  quote  a  tew  lines  : 

And  these  all  night  upon  the  bridge  ot"  war 
Sat  glorying  ;  many  a  fire  before  tlieni  blazed  : 
.\s  when  111  heaven  the  .stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  conie.s  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeanirahli-  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  hi,i;hest,^  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  Shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart : 
So  many  a  lire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain  ;  and  close  by  each 
Sat  fifty  in  the  bla/e  of  burning  fire  ; 
.•\nd  eating  hoary  grain  and  pulse  the  steeds. 
I'ixt  by  their  cars,  waited  the  golden  linwn. 

The  passage,  let  me  add,  is  a  crucial  test  of  the 
power  of  a  translator,  for  this  rea.son  :  it  is  a  plain,  simple 
d«;scription  of  the  Trojan  camp-fires  in  the  darkness, 
with  a  simile  or  comparison  ot  the  sip^ht  to  a  clearance 
of  the  sky  at  night  and  the  sudden  shining  of  the 
iiuiltitudt^  of  stars.     With  the  infallible  instinct  of  Greek 
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Poetry  there  is  a  rapid  lift  in  the  style,  a  sudden  glorious 
phrase  virepptiyr]  aa-jveTos  alOt'jp,  to  suggest  adequately  the 
niagniticent  sight  of  the  sudden  clearance.  It  is  this 
effect  that  is  diflicult  to  give  in  the  translation  ;  and  it 
is  exactly  this  splendid  climax  that  Tennyson's  incom- 
parable rendering,  "  And  the  immeasurable  heavens 
break  open  to  their  highest,"  so  perfectly  conveys. 

Again,  in  the  metrical  imitations-which  are  deliber- 
ately somewhat  in  the  vein  of  sport  and  artifice-  - 
Tennyson  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  has  exactly  done  what 
he  intended,  and  shown  what  English  effects  can  be 
produced  by  a  master's  hand,  even  in  these  unfamili.ir 
measures. 

Of  the  serious  classic  pieces  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  moving  is  "  Tithonus.''  The  tale  is  familiar:  the 
beautiful  youth  Tithonus  was  beloved  by  the  goddess 
of  the  Uawn,  and  her  love  bestowed  immortali'^^y  on 
him  ;  /utt  they  both  fori^of  to  ask  for  iiu  mortal  youth.  So 
he  grew  old  :  and  the  pathos  of  the  boon,  granted  by 
love  at  love's  request,  thus  turning  out  a  curse,  is  the 
motive  of  the  tale.      He  speaks  : 

Vet  liuld  nie  not  tor  evci  in  tliinc  I'.ast  : 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  .vitli  thine? 
Ciildly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lii^hts,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Ujion  thy  L;iimmering  thresholds,  when  the  steam 
Moats  up  from  those  dim  tlelds  about  the  homes 
Of  happy  tnen  that  have  the  power  to  die, 
And  grassy  harrows  of  the  hapjiier  dead. 
Release  me,  anil  restore  me  to  the  L;round  ; 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my  grave  : 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  morn  by  morn  ; 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts, 
.■\nd  thee  returninL:  on  thv  siUor  wheels. 


A  great  scholar  has  said  thai  it  is  ont.'  of  the  most 
incomparable  powers  of  poetry  to  7nakc  sad  things 
beautiful,  and  so  to  go  some  way  towards  healing  the 
surrovv    in    inc    rcctocr  s    nccirt.       lic    Wcts    spcai^iui^'    oi 
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Greek  Tragedy  ;  but  there  is,  1  think,  a  deep  truth  in 
the  saying,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  that  particular  form 
of  poetry.  And  I  know  no  better  instance  of  the  truth 
than  the  singularly  beautiful  poem  quoted  aljove. 

But  the  classic  inthiences  are,  of  course,  not  limited 
U)  the  avowed  borrowings  from  ancient  legend.  There 
are  constantly  lines  in  Tennyson  where  the  student  of 
ancient  poetry  recognizes  a  phrase — a  turn — an  echo — 
beautiful  in  themselves,  and  giving  a  special  pleasure  to 
the  instructed  reader;  such  a  line  as  "When  the  first 
matin -song  hath  wakened  loud,"  which  occurs  in  the 
"  Address  to  Mcmiory  " — the  striking  early  poem  contain- 
ing the  description  of  his  Somersby  home— and  is  itself 
an  exquisitely  turned  translation  from  Sophocles'  Electra. 
So  again  we  have  an  echo  from  Homer  through  Virgil, 
in  the  half-playful  line,  "  This  way  and  that  dividing  the 
swift  mind  '  ;  or,  again,  the  vivid  simile  from  Theocritus 
in  the  bold  description  : 

.\ik1  arms  on  which  t'lc  standing  muscles  sloped. 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone, 
Runmni;  too  vehemently  t(j  break  upon  it.' 

— whe-re  the  reader  with  an  ear  will  note  th<;  bold 
metrical  variation  adding  so  much  to  ih'.-  effect.  So 
again  the  Poet  himself  has  told  us  how  the  famous 
phrase  for  the  kingfisher,  "  The  sea-blue  bird  of  March," 
arose  one  day  when  he  was  haunted  by  the  lovely  stanza 
of  Alcman  (Greek  lyric  poet)  about  the  "  halcyon  "  whom 
he  calls  "the  sea-blue  bird  of  spring.''  The  fiici  is  that 
Tennyson  had  an  inl)orn  instinct  for  the  subtle  power  of 

'  See  note  l>y  Tenny.-.un  in  ilic  "  ICvcir^lcy  l-^dition  "  of  the  poems:  "I  iiiack 
this  simile  from  a  stream  i,iii  Noitli  Wales  ,  aivl  it  is  rliffereiit,  tho'  like  Theocritus, 
/.')■//  xxii.  48  ft'.  : 

(V  Si  fiva  ffTffxolcn  jipaxioaiv  &Kpov  I'lr'  Ciuov 

IsTaaav,  ^Ore  ir^rpoi  oXoirpoxoi,  ovart  kii\Mijii> 

Xcifuippoi'S  iroTO/iis  ixeyiXats  ircpi^ieuf  i/i/ais."' 
When    soma    one   objected  that  he  had  taken  this  simile  from   fheocritus,  he 
answered  :  "  It  is  quite  different,     llerainl's  musrlcs  ari-  not  rnrnjiared  to  the  rounded 
stones,  but  to  the  stream  pouring;  vehemently  over  them.'' — Kd. 
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languagi-,  ami  lor  nuisical  sound  -in  a  word,  for  thai 
insight,  finish.  fccHag  lor  beauty  in  phrase  and  thought 
.iwd  ////V/;^  and  that  perfection  of  form,  which,  taken 
,d!  iog(;ther,  we  call  poetry,  and  he  is,  like  Virgil  and 
Milton,  a  true  son  of  the  Greeks  :  and  if  his  open  inuia- 
tions  are  few,  the  influence  of  the  springs  from  which 
he  drank  is  none  the  less  powerful  and  pervading. 

In  1842  came  ;i  carefully  revised  selection  of  the 
'riier  books-  he  was  always  revising  and  improving 
— along  with  a  large  number  ot  new  poems. 

I  will  pass  over  the  I'^nglish  Idylls,  which,  in  spite 
ot  beautikd  touches,  have  never  as  a  whole  appealed 
to  me.  But,  setting  these  aside,  there  are  a  few  pieces 
which  I  cannot  pass  by  without  a  word.  They  are 
■■  Love  and  Duty,  '  the  political  poems,  and  songs. 
"  Morte  d'Arthur"   1  leave  ove'r  till  we  reach  the  Idylls. 

"  Love  and  Duty  "  is  a  passionate  tragedy,  the  parting 
of  two  lovers  at  the  call  of  duty.  Perhaps  the  high- 
wrought  pathos  is  a  sign  of  youth  ;  but  youth  may  be 
a  strength  as  well  as  a  weakness ;  and  the  lines  are 
surely  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  force-.  I  will  quote 
the  last  passage,  for  a  reason  which  will  appear: 

.Should  my  .Shadow  cross  iliy  tlioughts 
'I'oo  sadl)  lor  their  pe.ire.  remand  it  thou 
For  cahiur  hours  to  Memory's  darkest  hold. 
It"  n(Jt  to  l)e  forgotten — not  at  once — 
Not  ail  lurgoaeii.      Should  it  cross  thy  dreams, 
O  might  it  come  like  one  that  looks  content, 
With  (juiet  eyes  unfaithful  to  the  truth, 
And  point  thee  forward  to  a  distant  liiiht, 
Or  seem  to  iit't  a  hiirthen  from  thy  heart 
And  leave  thee  Ircer,  till  thou  wake  refresh'd 
'I'hen  when  the  first  low  matin-chirp  hath  grown 
l''ull  (juire,  and  morning  driv'n  her  plow  of  pearl 
Far  furrowing  into  light  the  moimded  rack, 
IJeyond  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern  sea. 

Certain  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  splendid 
description  ot  Dawn,  as  being  untrue  to  nature  ;  a  lover 
in  such  a  crisis,  they  think,  would  not  be  concerned  with 
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such  images.  I  rt;i;ard  this  siiggcstion  as  wholly  at 
l.uilt.  The  tragedy,  the  parting,  has  come  to  pass  :  the 
vision  of  dawn  is  a  hope  for  her,  now  that  the  new  life, 
:i[j.irt  trom  each  other,  has  to  i)egin  for  both  of  them. 
If  the  broken  love  was  all,  if  the-y  could  not  look  beyond, 
the  parting  vouKl  have  been  different— like  Lancelot 
and  (luinevere — "Stammering  and  staring;  a  madness 
of  fan-wells."  But  here  the  note  is  higher.  The 
passion  barred  from  its  issue  rushes  into  new  channt-ls, 
and  the  exalted  mood  tinds  its  only  adequate  vent  in 
the  rapturtjus  \ision  of  a  futurt;  dawn,  the  symbol  of  his 
hopes  tor  her,  those  hopes  into  which  his  sacrihced  love 
i>  translated. 

In  the  [)olitical  ])oems  we  have  a  new  departure.  It 
is  easy  to  idealize  Ireedom,  revolution,  ox  war  :  and  the 
mcients  toimd  it  easy  to  compose  lyrics  on  kings, 
athletes,  warriors,  or  other  powi-rful  persons.  From  the 
da)s  of  Tyrtaeiis  and  Pindar,  to  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Swinburne,  one  or  other  of  these  themes  has  been  the 
seetl  of  song.  But  the  praise  of  ordered  liberty,  of 
settled  government,  of  political  moderation,  is  far  harder 
to  idealize  in  pt)etry.  It  has  been  the  peculiar  aim  of 
Tennyson  to  be  the  constitutional,  and  in  this  sensr 
the  national,  poet  :  and  it  is  his  peculiar  merit  and  good 
lortune  to  have  succeeded  in  giving  elo(]uent  and  forcible 
expression  to  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  aims. 

1  will  not  (juote  the  poems  about  "  the  Falsehood  of 
e.xtr<'mes."  or  "  the  land  of  just  and  old  renown  where 
treedom  slowly  broadens  dov/n  horn  [precedent  to  pre- 
cedent, '  because  these  pocnis,  terse  and  forcible 
summaries  as  they  are,  have  suffered,  like  other  epi- 
grammatic maxims  in  verse-,  from  vulgarizing  quotation. 
it  is  not  the  Poet's  fault  in  the  least;  in  fact  it  is  due 
to  his  very  merits  — to  the  memorable  brevity,  truth,  and 
[loint  of  the  phrasing.  I  will  quote  another — perhaps 
the   most  remarkable — ot  these  political  poems,  "  Love 
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thoii  thy  land.  It  is  close  packed  with  thouj^ht,  and 
must  have  been  es'jecially  hard  to  write,  since  the  Poet's 
problem  was  to  express  in  t('rse  and  picturesque  and 
imaginative  languagt;  what  at  bottom  is  philosophic  and 
even  prosaic  detail.  Nevertheless,  where  the  material 
lends  itself  at  all  to  imaginative  handling  we  get  (.-ffects 
that  are  impressive  and  even  superb.  Take  a  lew  lines 
—  1  cannot  quote  at  length  : 

Oil  \ct,  if  Xaiurc  s  evil  star 

Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  yiuiih, 
To  follow  fivinj;  steps  of  Truth 

Across  tile  ora/L-n  i'riilge  of  war — 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  feud, 
Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes, 
.\iid  this  he  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 

Tiiat  I'rinciples  are  rain'd  in  blood  : 

Not  yet  tile  wise  of  iieart  would  cease 
To  h(jld  his  lioiie  thro'  shame  and  ^uilt, 
Hut  with  his  liand  aijainst  the  hill. 

Woulil  i)acc  tiie  troubled  land,  like  Peace; 

Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Fai  tion  bay, 

\Vould  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word, 
(Certain,  if  knowledue  lirini;  the  sword, 

That  knowledge  takes  tlie  sworu  awa_\. 

The  last  couplet  seems  to  me — where  all  is  powerful 
and  imaginative — to  be  a  master-stroke  of  terse  and 
pointed  <:.\pression.  It  would  be  hardly  an  e.xaggeration 
to  say  that  it  sums  up  human  history  in  regard  to  one 
point — namely,  the  disturbing  and  even  desolating  effect 
o!  the  new  Political  Idea,  until  its  triumph  cornes, 
bringing  a  higher  and  more  stable  adjustment,  and  a 
};eace  more  righteous  and  seciu'e. 

P"ar  more  widely  known  than  these  didactic  poems, 
rich  as  they  are  in  poetry  ami  thought,  are  the  patriotic 
odes — the  three  grs-atest  being  the  poems  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  \.hr.  "  Revenge,"  and  Lucknow. 

The  ode  on  the  Duke  is  a  noble  commemoration- 
poem,  grave  and  stately  and  solemn — a  worthy  expression 
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ot  "  th(i  inonrniiv^r  of  a  inirjlity  n  itioii  "  with  a  iiuisical 
and  dignitu'd  sorrow — a  terse  and  vivid  reft;;ence  to  the 
Duke's  exploits  -a  fine  imaginative  passage  wht-rti  he 
pictures  th(;  doad  Nelson  asking  who  the  m-wconier  is, 
and  the  stalely  answer — a  striking  tribute  to  the  simple 
and  noble  char>icl(!r  ot' the  dead  h(-ro  -and  then  this: 

A  pLoplc's  voice  !   wf  arc  a  jit'ople  j  .-t. 

'I'hi)'  all  iiiL-n  l-Nl  ilicir  ticblcr  (ireains  forget, 

('otifused  l)y  brainless  inol)S  and  l.iwlcss  I'owers  ; 

'riiank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and  roughly  set 

His  Hriton  in  l)lown  seas  and  storming  showers  .   .  . 

< )  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul, 

Of  I'^urope,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 

And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  Ireedom  sown 

IJetwixt  a  i)eople  and  their  ancient  throne  .   .   . 

I'or,  savini;  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind 

Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust. 

And  drill  .the  raw  world  for  the  marc  h  of  mind, 

'I'lll  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns  be  just. 

Again,  for  the  jud;j;:nent  of  the  poem,  the  date  is 
important.  It  was  written  only  four  years  after  the 
I'-uropean  earthquake  of  1S4S,  and  only  one  year  after 
the  Coup  d'l'.tat.  The  allusions  are  not  mere  common- 
[)laces  :  they  deal  with  live  issues.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  .say  that  in  the  great  ode  Tennyson  had  a  subject 
alter  his  own  heart,  and  that  he  has  done  it  magnificent 
justice. 

Of  the  "Revenge"  I  will  (|uote  one  passage,  because 
it  contains  what  always  strikes  me  as  tlic  most  wonderful 
effect  of  sound  in  poetry  to  be  found  anywhere.  The 
whole  poem,  I  may  observe,  is  full  of  novel  and  effective 
handling  of  me'tre  :  but  this  is  the  .nost  remarkable. 
It  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  rising  storm  in  which 
the  gallant  little  ship  went  down  : 

And  they  manii'd  the  Revenge  witli  a  swarthier  alien  crew. 
And  away  she  sail'd  with  her  loss,  and  long'd  for  her  own ; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin'd  awoke  from  sleep, 
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And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 
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And  a  wave  like  the  wave  lliat  is  raised  by  an  larthciiiake  grew, 

Till   it  smote  on   tlicir  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their  masts  and  their 

flags, 
And  the  whole   sea  plunged   and    fell  on   the   shoishaitcr'd    n;ivy  of 

Spain, 
And  the  little  Revenge  Iierself  went  down  l)y  the  island  crags 
To  he  lost  evermore  in  the  m.iin. 

Lastly,  in  iH<-  1X42  \uluinc,  ihurc  was  ,1  Utile  song 
without  a  title,  whicli  will  certainly  live  as  long  as  the 
F.nglish  language. 

In  iS;;,,  nine  years  before  the  volume  appeared,  had 
died  abroad  suddenly  the  rarely-gift<;d  youth  who  was 
bound  to  Tennyson  by  the  double  tie  of  being  his  best- 
loved  friend  and  the  betrothed  of  his  sister.  The  body 
li.ul  been  brought  b.oinc;  lor  burial  b_\  tt.e  sea  at  a  little 
place  called  Clevedon. 

This  is  the  song  : 

Jiie.ik.  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  ur ay  stones.  O  Sea  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

Ihc  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

()  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

Th.it  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  b.iy  ! 

And  llic  stately  ^hips  l;o  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill  : 
Bui  ()  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

.\nd  the  sound  of  a  \oi(  e  that  is  still  ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

.\t  the  foot  of  thy  crags.  C)  .Sea ' 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

There  is  something  in  the  magical  expression  of 
deep  love  and  sorrow  in  thes(i  lines — with  the  switt  and 
vivid  touches  of  scenery,  sympathetic  and  suggestive- — 
which  we  can  only  compare  to  th.e  lew  greatest  outbursts 
of  passionate  regret  in  poetry. 

Five  years  later  came  "  The  Princess"  (1847).      The 
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idea — a  bold  design — was  to  treat,  by  poetic  and  hall- 
[ilayful  narrative,  the  comparative  intellectual  and  moral 
natures  of  men  and  women,  and  the  right  method  ot" 
education.  The  I'oei's  views  may  perhaps  to-day  seem 
somewhat  oKl-lashioned,  the  truths  tliat  lie  suggests  or 
enunciates,  in  mtv  finished  and  iieauiilul  language,  are 
controversial,  and  suiter  h-om  the  inevitable  failing  of 
such  writing,  viz.,  that  the  issues  of  the  strife  have 
changed  :  experience  has  shown  the  forecasts,  the  fears, 
and  th(;  jirophetic  satire  to  be  uiispl.iced  :  and  what 
seemed  important  truths  have  turneil  out  to  be  prejudices 
or  irrelevant  ])latituties. 

The  one  thing  that  is  consummate  in  "The  Princess" 
is  the  handful  of  little  songs  that  come  as  interludes 
between  the  acts.  They  are  so  well  known  that  thev 
need  no  (juotatiou  :  their  titles  will  suffice  :  "  As  through 
the  land  at  eve  we  went,"  "Sweet  and  low,"  •' The- 
splendour  falls,"  "Tears,  idle  tears,"  "Thy  voice  is 
heard  thro'  rolling  drums,"  "Home  they  brought  her 
w.irrior  dead,"  "  Ask  me  no  more." 

The  e.xtraordinary  effect  of  these  songs  is  not  due- 
only  to  their  marvellous  poetic  force  and  finish  and 
variety,  but  perhaps  even  more  to  the  illuminating  and 
pointed  contrast  between  the  true  and  deep  and 
permanent  realities  of  human  experience — life,  death, 
love,  joy,  and  sorrow — each  of  wiiich  is  touched  in  turn 
in  these  extpiisile  little  pictures,  and  on  the  other  hand 

'  [I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Sidgwick  lor  liavinj,'  omiltcd  h-s  original  stalcmiiu 
that  Tennyson  "takes  tlic  anti-rdorm  line''  in  the  maiur  of  the  higher  education 
of  women.  My  father's  friends  report  him  to  h.T-  said  that  the  "reat  social 
<)uestions  impending  in  ICngland  were  "the  housi.g  and  education  of  the  po<.r, 
and  the  higher  educatitm  of  women  "  ;  and  that  the  sooner  woman  finds  out,  before 
the  gre.-it  educational  movement  begins,  that  "woman  is  not  undevclopt  man,  but 
diverse,"  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  progress  of  the  world.  She  must  train  herself 
to  do  the  large  work  that  lies  before  her,  even  though  she  may  not  l)e  destined  to  be 
wife  and  mother,  cultivating  her  understanding,  not  her  memory  only,  her  in'.igination 
in  its  higher  ph.tses,  her  inborn  spirituality,  and  her  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure, 
noble,  and  beautiful,  rather  than  mere  social  accomplishments  ;  then  and  then  only 
Aill  slit-  lurlher  tiie  progress  of  iiumanity,  tiicn  ami  then  only  will  men  continue  to 
hold  her  in  reverence.     .See  Tennyson:  a  Memoir,  pp.  20O,  20S. — Ed.] 
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the    fantastic    unreality    (in    the;    I'oct's    view)    of    the. 
I'riiicfss's  icU;als  a'ul  (■\i)(..-riniiiu. 

It  1  must  (juoti  our  |)assai^(^  let  il  he  .ii)ri(lgetl  Ircjui 
liic  shc[)herd'.s  sonj.;  wlu<  h  tin-  i'rincfss  reads: 

Conic  (loan,  ()  nuid,  from  yonder  mount  in  height  ; 

I'or  I, (JVC  1-1  ul  ilic  valley,  conic  thou  down 

And  find  hini ;  liy  the  happy  threshold,  he, 

Or  hand  in  hand  with  i'lcnty  in  the  maize, 

( )r  red  with  sjurtoi  /<urple  of  the  vats} 

{)r  fox/ikc-  in  //if  vine;  nor  cares  to  walk 

With  Death  and  Murninn  on  the  silver  horns  .   .   . 

IJiit  follow  ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 

I'o  find  him  in  the  va'ley  ;  let  the  wild 

Lean-headed  Kaj;les  yelp  alone,  and  leave 

The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 

'Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water  sm(  ke, 

'I'hat  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  aii  : 

So  waste  not  thou  ;  but  come  ;  for  all  the  \a!es 

Await  thee  ;  azure  pillars  of  the  luarth 

Arise  to  thee  :  the  children  call,  and  I 

Thy  shepherd  pijjc,  and  sweet  is  every  sounil, 

Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet  ; 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn, 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 

Anil  iiuirinurinL;  of  innnmrrahle  bees. 

This  is  the  real  idyll,  with  its  central  note  of  /ove, 
and  wonderi'ul  beauty  of  sound,  antl  vivid  vision  of  every 
detail  of  Nature's  sii^hts  and  lift^  It  suggests  a  world 
where  all  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing, and  siin[)le  and  wholt-soine  and  harmonious. 

The  year  1850  was  marked  l)y  three  great  events 
in  the  personal  history  of  Ten'.yson  :  his  marriagi',  the 
jjublication  of  his  greatest  work,  "In  Memoriam,"  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  laurt^ate  crown  ol  poetry  in  succession 
to  Wonlsworth,  who  died  in  the  spring. 

When  I  say  that  "In  MtMiioriam"  is  Tennyson's 
greatest  work,  I  am  ot  course  awart:  that  it  is  only  a 
personal  opinion  on  a  disputable  point.  But  I  incline 
to  think  that  most  lovers  of  poetry  would  agree  that    "  In 

'   From  Virgil's  Georgicj.  '  Kroni  T'^oocritus. 
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Meinoriain  "  is  ///«•  (?;/(•  of  all  the  Pix.'t's  works  the  loss 
of  which  would  bf  the  j^i'mIi  si  and  in.  st  irrcp.ir.ihlr  to 
poetry. 

ill  the  ^'rav  and  sojinin  stanzas  with  whicli  the 
pociii  opens,  he  calls  the  songs  that  follow  wi7(ii  and 
zi'iiut/iriui^-  criis,  confusions  of  a  ivasU'd  youth.  Hut  in 
truth  they  arc  the  expression  of  the  deepest  and  most 
heartf<h  sorrow  :  the  most  musical  and  imaginative  out- 
[iDuring  of  every  mood,  and  tnery  trouble,  of  a  noble 
love  and  regret  :  th--  cri(;s  of  a  soul  stricken  with  doubt 
born  of  anguish,  and  darkt-ned  with  shadows  of  disbelief 
and  despair  :  the  deeper  brooding  over  the  eternal  prob- 
lems of  life,  thought,  k-;ow!edge,  religion  :  the  gradual 
groping  toward  a  faith  rather  divined  than  proved,  and 
slowly  passing  through  storm  into  [jeace. 

The  poem  took  sevent<!en  years  to  write,  and  when 
it  .ijipeared  th<;  I'oet  was  at  the  summit  of  his  great 
powers.  His  instinct  chose  a  metre  at  once  strong, 
simple,  fresh,  tle.xiblt;,  and  g-ave,  and  noble-  equally 
atl.ipted  to  every  mood,  every  lorm  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing the  passionate,  tht;  meditative,  the  solemn,  the 
imaginative— lor  description,  argument,  aspiration,  even 
for  prayer.  The  tone  vari(;s  :  there  are  lighter  and 
deeper  touches  :  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  there 
is  not  an  insignificant  stanza,  nor  a  jarring  note,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

In  a  i)oem  where  all  is  so  familiar — which  has  meant 
and  means  so  much  to  all  who  care  for  poetry — it  is 
difficult  to  quote.  I  will  take  a  few  stanzas,  so  chosen, 
if  possible,  as  to  show  somewhat  ol  the  variety,  the  range, 
tile  sul)tletv,  the  charm,  and  the  power  of  this  great  work. 

He  goes  to  the  house  in  London  wh(;re  the  dead 
triend  lived  :  the  gloom  without  typifies  and  harmonizes 
with  the  darkness  of  his  sorrowful  thoughts. 
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Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street : 
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Doors,  where  my  heart  w.i^  wmit  to  l)eat 
So  (juickiy,  waiting  for  a  hand,  - 

A  hand  that  <  an  be  clasped  no  more — 
Behold  me — for  T  cannot  sleep— 
And  like  a  guMty  thing  I  creep 

At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

He  i'-  not  licre  ;  hut  far  away 

'I'iie  noise  of  life  begins  again, 
And  ghastly  thro   the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

Oiic  ot  the  inosi  imijorlani  motives  concerns  the 
doiills  raised  by  th(-  new  truths  which  science  was 
l)i'oin!iing  to  teach,  ahnost  seeming  to  make  in  a  sense 
a  new  heaven  and  a  '  w  earth.  The  old  simple  beliefs 
seemed  to  the  I'oet  threatened-  -these  misgivings  are 
evil  dreams  :  Xattu'c  seems  to  say  : 

...    A  thousand  types  are  gone  : 
I  rare  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

'I'hdu  hiakcst  th.ne  appeal  to  me; 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  tu  death  : 
'i'he  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath  : 

I  know  no  more   .   .    . 

Then  tlie  Port  breaks  otit  : 

And  he,  shall  he, 
Man,  her  la^i  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
A\ho  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  biult  hiiii  fanes  of  fruitless  praver— 

Who  trusted  (lod  was  love  indeed, 
.\nd  love  Creation's  final  law — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed — 

Wii.)  loved,  wlio  suffer'd  countless  ills, 
\\  ho  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
lie  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills?  .   .   . 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  liless  ! 

What  ho])e  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 
behmd  tho  veil,  behind  the  veil. 
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sad  thought,  never  so  l-,eautifully  (.-x, 
places  we  have  loved  when  l)rn-ft  of  our  daily  loving 
car(;  then  passing  into  other  hands  and  forgt.-tting  us, 
and  becoming  at  last  to  others  what  they  have  be.Mi 
to  us. 

It  is  111  these  common  universal  human    themes  that 
I  enn\  son  with  his  excpiisite  musical  touch,  and  sympathy, 
uid    niKTring  choice   of  significant   detail,    reaches    the 
heart  ot  every  reader. 

L'nwatch'd,  the  garden  hoiinh  shall  sway, 
I'he  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 

This  maple  burn  itself  awa,v  : 

L  nloved,  the  sunflower,  shining  fair. 

Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed. 

And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  hunnning  air  : 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar. 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain, 
At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star. 

(Omitting  a  stanza.) 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  association  blow, 
.\nd  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 

I  amiliar  to  the  stranger's  child. 

As  ye.ir  by  year  the  I.ibourcr  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades, 
And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 

From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. 

i  I  an  (juote  no  more. 

The  poem  seems  gradually  to  rise  from  the  ilepth 
of  sorrow  ,ind  dou!)i   i<,  a  new  hope   and  faith— in  short, 
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are  seen  in  iliu  tU-cpcr  thought,  ihc  iarg<  r  naiiirc,  and 
insight,  and  scope.  I'he  ,v(w/ has  grown  aiul  strengthened, 
we  may  ahnost  say. 

In  short,  the  poem  is  the  inner  history  of  a  soul: 
our  dee[)est  leelings,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  longings, 
our  weaknesses,  our  difticullies,  all  tiiul  penetrating, 
synipathriic,  (,-nlightening  e.xpression — terse,  melodious, 
inspiring,  deeply  suggestive  in  a  word,  wc  feel  the 
magic  of  poetry. 

1  have  no  time  left  to  tlc.il  with  the  huge  work, 
which  occupied  many  years,  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King." 
It  is  a  series — in  blank  verse,  always  melodious  and  often 
(;.\qnisiti',  giving  the  main  incidents  of  the  old  .Arthurian 
h-gend,  which  as  a  boy  he  had  read  with  dt^light  in  old 
Malory's  prose  epic. 

I  must  content  myself  with  'wt)  brief  references. 

The  first  idyll,  "  Gareth  and  Lynette."  is  not  in  itself 
onr  ot  the  most  interesting  ' — dealing  chielly  as  it  does 
with  the  picture  of  the  eager  boy,  an.xious  to  be-  one  of 
.Arthur  s  knights,  who  .serves  a  year  in  menial  place  as 
a  test  ot  his  obedience  :  but  there  is  one  passage  which 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  speaking  of  Tennyson, 
viz.  the  .inswer  of  the  S(^er  when  the;  bovs  ask  him  if  the 
castle  is  enchant(;d. 

The  set;r  answers  ironically,  yet  with  a  deep  meaning, 
that  it  IS  enchanted  : 

'  [Ki)r  another  view  nf  "  (iareth"  see  FitzCeralcfs  letter  to  my  father  in  187,5 : 
My  liK.VK  .Vl.FRKU — I  write  my  yearly  letter  to  yourself  this  time,  because  I  hav 
a  word  to  say  about  "  Garcih  "  which  your  pulilisher  sent  me  as  "  from  the  author." 
I  don't  think  it  is  mere  perversity  that  makes  me  like  it  better  than  all  its  predecessors, 
save  and  ixcept  (of  course)  the  old  "  Morte.'  The  subject,  the  young  knight  who  can 
endure  and  conqui-r.  interests  me  more  than  all  the  heroines  of  the  1st  vohmn  I  ilo 
not  know  if  I  adnii-e  inore  se/aia/e  passages  in  this  "  Idyll  "  than  in  the  others  ,  for  I 
have  admireil  many  in  .r//      But  I  do  admire  several  here  very  much,  as 

The  Journey  to  Camelot,  pp.  13-14, 

.\11  (iareth's  vassalaije.  3134, 

Departure  with  l.yintte,  42, 

Sitting  at  table  with  the  liarons,  54, 

I'hantom  <•(  past  life,  71, 
and  m^.iiy  other  pa■^^al;e^  .nul  expressions  "<(uae  nunc  |>eiscriliere  longuni  est." — Kl'.] 
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I'm  llicrc  IS  iiolhin^  in  it  as  a  scums 
Saving  the  King ;  tho'  some  there  be  tliat 
The  Kinu  a  <;hndow,  and  the  rity  real. 


H> 


■id 


'I  hen   h(:   ivAi.;  them  ahoul   ihr  r'lUos 
lo  lake,  he  w.irns  them 


which  if  thc\   U-.ir 


I'a^s  not  beneath  this  gateway,  but  abide 

Without,  among  the  cattle  of  the  field. 

For  an  ye  hear  a  nuisic.  like  enow 

They  are  buildin-  still,  seeing  the  city  is  built 

To  n)usi<-,  ///f/r/,>fv  never  l<iiilt  at  all, 

.hi,/  tlienfitre  huilt  for  evrr. 

Beneath  th<'  siransrclv  Ijeaiititul  surface  meaning-  of 
these  Hnes  there  hes  the  deep  .lUegoric  iiK-aning  that 
Dlteii  what  seeins  \isionar\-  is  in  trtith  a  spiritual  and 
eternal  reaUty.  It  hrings  to  mirvJ.  the  \vond<;rfu!  Hues 
of  Browning  (in    "Abt  Vogler  '  )  : 

I'he  high  that  [iroved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard. 

The  passion  that  left  the  earth  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  Cod  by  the  lover  .ind  the  bard  : 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  onre,  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 

1  he  otht;r  point   ct)ucerns   the   end  of  the  poem.       The 
last  section  is  the  Passing  of  Arthur  ;   the   old   fragment 
•  .Morte   d'Arthur  ")    enlarged.       One    notable    addition 
occurs  at  the  very  entl. 

In  the  earlier  version  of  the  fragment,  after  Arthur 
ii.id  passed  away  t)n   the   dark   lake,   with   him    the   last 
uoj)e  also  disappears. 
We  are  only  told  : 

Long  stood  Sir  liedivere, 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
l.ook'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

in  the  hagment  the  end  was  tragic  :  the  noble 
all'  ni[jt  failed  ;  the  hero  and  inspirer  passed  away,  his 
aim  defeated,  his  comrades  slain  or  scattered,  his  life 
iiid  etiorls  vam. 
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But  in  iht:  tinal  sh.L|ii:  loincs  a  nvw  .ind  \('ry  signifi- 
caiu  end  : 

I'hun  from  the  d:iwn  it  sccm'd  there  came,  hut  faint, 
As  truni  l)cyoiid  the  limit  of  the  world. 
Like  the  last  echo  born  of  a  great  cry, 
Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voii  c, 
Arountl  a  kinj;  returning  from  his  wars. 

Thereat  once  more  he  '  moved  about,  and  clomb 
Kv'n  to  the  highest  he  could  climb — and  saw, 
Or  thought  he  saw,  the  sjieck  that  bare  the  King 
Somewhere  far  oft"  ])ass  on  and  on,  and  go 
i'rom  less  to  less,  and  vanish  I'/i/o  /ii^/ti. 
And  the  new  sun  rose,  bringing  the  new  year. 

We  feel,  as  we  are  meant  to  feel,  that  though  the  death 
ol  a  \M)\)Ui  soul,  after  une(iual  war  with  ill,  is  deeply  sad 
— fitly  pictun-d  with  .sorrowful  s(>uiuls  ,uk\  darkness  of 
night— yet  the  great  spirit  cannot  wholly  die  :  the  night 
breaks  into  a  new  day  ;  and  the  ilay  will  be  brighter  tor 
those  who  are  left,  because  of  the  elforis  and  nuinories 
ol  the  leader  who  i.s  no  more. 

Tennyson  is  without  doubt,  from  iini  to  last,  one  of 
the  great  poetic  artists.  He  is  not  often  an  inspired 
singer  like  Shelley,  but  he  has  other  gifts  which  Shelley 
lacked — a  self-restraint,  an  artistic  finish,  a  hue  and 
mature  taste,  a  deep  reverence  for  the  past,  a  pervading 
sympathy  with  the  broad  currents  of  the  best  thought 
and  leeling  of  the  time.  Sometiines  this  is  (as  we  have 
seen)  a  weakness,  but  it  is  also  the  source  of  his  greatest 
strength.  He  has  not,  like  Wordsworth,  given  us  a  new 
uisight,  what  I  may  almost  call  a  new  religion  :  but  he 
has  a  wider  range  than  Wordsworth,  and  a  surer  poetic 
touch.  Wordsworth  may  be  the  greater  teacher ;  for 
many  ot  us  he  has  oi^ened  a  new  world  :  he  has  touched 
the  deepest  springs  of  our  nature.  But  Tennyson  has 
left  us  gifts  hardly  less  rare  and  precious.  He  has 
'-etined,    enriched,    beautified,    in     some     .sense     almost 

'    Ikdivou'. 
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riniadc  our  poetic  language;  h'-  has  shown  that  the 
classic  fight<'cnth-c(jiuiir\-  finish  is  not  inccjiniiatililc  with 
the  ninctc-cnth-century  deeper  and  wider  thought  :  and. 
in  a  word,  h(;  has  inwoven  the  golden  thread  of  poetry 
with  the  main  texture  of  the  lii'e,  knowledge,  feeling, 
experif-nce,  and  ideals  of  the  years  whereof  \\r.  are  all 
alike  inheritors. 
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By   tlic   Kit;lit    Him.    SiK   Al  krku   I.vali.,   (i.C.I;. 

TilK    bioirraphy    of   a    great.    iK)(jt    has  seldom    been   so 

written   as   to  enhance  his   reputation  witli   the   world  at 

large.        It    is   ahnost    always    the  highest    artist    whose 

individuality,  so  to  speak,  is  least  discernible  in  his  work, 

and  wh      like  some  divinity,  is  at  his  best  when  his  mind 

and  moods,  his  lofty  purpost.'  and  his  a.ttitude  toward  the 

problems  of  life,  are  revealed  only  through   the  medium 

which  he  has  chosen  for  revealing  them  to  mankind.     To 

lay  bare  the  human  side  of  a  poet,  to  retail  his  domestic 

history,   and    to   dwell    upon    his   private   relations    with 

tnends     or     family,     will     always     iiiK-rest     the     jiuljlic 

enormou-ily  ;   but  for  himself  it  is  often  a  perilous  ordeal. 

I  he  man  of   restless  erratic  genius,  cut  off  in   his   prime 

like  Byron  or  Shelley,  leaves  behind  him  a  ct)nfession  of 

faults  and   follies,   while  one  who  has  lived    long    takes 

the  risk  of  intellectual  decline  ;  or  else,   like  Coleridge, 

Lander,  and   even   Scott,   he  may  in  other    ways    suffer 

loss  of  dignity  by  the  posthumous  record  of  fillings  or 

mistakes.      It  is  a  rare  coincidence  that  in  this  nineteenth 

century  two  poets  of   the    first  rank     Word.sworth  and 

Tennyson — should  each  havi;  passed  the  natural  limit  of 

fourscore    years,     steadily     extending     their    reputation 

without    material    loss    of    their   power,   and    completely 

fulfilling  the  ideal  of  a  life  devotL-d  to  their  beautiful  .irt, 

'   Kfprint'j.!.  wit!!  some  f>-.v  alser.-.tio.r.s  fr.-im  th.-  I-^iint-tiygh  /Cn/tit;  Nu.  ccclxxxii., 
by  llie  kiml  pcrmissiun  of  the  Editor  and  the  l.ilc  Sir  .-Mfrcd  I.yall. 
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fret-  alike    Irom    .iiKriuuns  and    (■< ccntricities,   traiKjiiil. 
blameit'ss.  and  nobly  dignified. 

Such  is  the  h'fe  which  has  been  described  to  us  in  the 
JA'Wf)/;' of  Alfrec],  Lord  Tennyson,  by  his  son.  In  pre- 
paring it  he  had  the  s-'nguhir  advantage  of  very  close  and 
uninK-rrupted  as.so^iation  for  many  years  with  his  father, 
and  ot  thorough  acq..aintance  with  his  wishes  and  feehngs 
in  regard  to  the  i  i  vitable  biography.  In  a  bric^f  preface, 
he  touches,  not  without  emotion,  u[)on  the  aims  and 
hmitalions  of  the  task  which  it  liad  become  his  duty  to 
undertake. 

'•  For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I  feel  stron-ly  that  no  bioj^rapher 
could  so  truly  give  him  as  he  i,nves  himself  in  his  own  works  ; 
but  this  may  be  because,  havinj,'  lived  my  life  with  him,  1  see 
him  in  every  word  which  he  has  written  ;  and  it  is  difficult  for 
ine  so  tar  to  detach  ni>self  from  the  home  circle  as  to  pourtnu- 
him  for  others.  He  himself  disliked  the  notion  of  a  lony, 
formal  biotrraph}-.  .  .  .  However,  he  wished  that,  if  I  deemed 
it  better,  the  incidents  of  iiis  life  should  be  ^riven  as  shortly  as 
mit^ht  be  withf)ut  comment  ;  but  that  my  notes  should  be 
tiiial  and  full  enoui^h  to  preclude  ^'le  chance  of  further  and 
un.iuthentic  biographies." 

Lord  Tennyson  has  given  us  a  remarkable  chronicle 
ot  his  father's  life  from  youth  to  age,  illustrated  by 
correspondence  that  is  always  interesting  and  occasionally 
of  supreme  value,  by  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  by 
characteristic  thoughts  and  pithy  observations — the  out- 
come of  the  Poet's  reflection,  consummate  literary 
judgment,  and  constant  intercourse  Vvith  the  best  con- 
temporary intellects.  He  has,  moreover,  .so  arranged 
the  narrative  as  to  show  the  rapid  e.xpansic.i  of 
lennyson's  strong,  inborn  poetic  instinct,  with  the 
impressions  and  influences  which  moulded  its  develop- 
ment, maturing  and  perfecting  his  marvellous  powers 
ol  artistic  execution. 

^\ltred  rennvson  was  born  in  the  li.'istnr.!!  vni.'.'.rf  nf 
Somersby,   amid   the    Lincolnshire   wolds  :   and   he  spent 
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many  holidays  on  the  coast  at  Mal^lahnrpr.  uIhp-  he 
acciiiircil  til, It  lussion  for  tin;  sc;i  vvhuh  his  possessed 
so  many  poets.  Tht  atmosphere  of  a  public  school 
Javours  active  emul,iti(;n  and  discipline  for  th.-  outer 
world  ;  hut  to  ;i  boy  of  sensitive  ami  ini  iginative 
tLii'perainciit  it  is  ajjt  to  be  unconi^enial,  so  v\c  ncetl  not 
be  sorry  that  'I'ennyson  was  spared  the  experience.  At 
tirst,  like  most  men  of  his  temp.rament  who  go  straight 
trom  private;  tuition  to  a  University,  he  felt  solitary  and 
depressed— "the  country  is  so  disgustin-ly  level,  th<- 
revelry  of  the  place  so  monotonous,  the  studies  of  the 
University  so  uninteresting,  so  mattcr-of-f ict."  lUit 
there  was  about  him  a  distinction  in  mind  and  body  that 
soon  marked  him  out  among  his  fellows  ("a  kind  of 
Hyperion,"  writes  FitzC ierald).  uniting  strength  with 
n'linement,  showing  much  insight  into  character,  witli 
the  faculty  of  brief  and  pointed  sallies:  "We  were 
looking  one  day  at  the  portrait  of  an  elderly  politician  in 
bland  family  aspect.  A.  T.  (with  his  eyeglass)  :  It  looks 
rather  like  a  retired  panther.      So  true."  ' 

He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Society  yclc-pt  the 
Apostles,  which  included  many  eager  and  brilliant  sj-iriis, 
whose  debates  were  upon  political  reform,  the  bettering 
of  the  people's  condition,  upon  morals,  religion,  and  those 
wider  and  more  liberal  views  of  social  needs  that  were 
loremost  at  a  period  when  the  new  forces  were  just 
mustering  for  attack  upon  tlie  old  entrenchment  of 
Church  and  State.  Edward  FitzGerald's  notes  and 
lennyson's  own  later  recollections  are  drawn  upon  in 
this  book  for  lively  illustrations  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  this  notable  group  of  friends,  and  for  glimpses  of  their 
manner  of  life  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  lived  in  the 
choice  society  of  that  day,  and  'ormed,  among  other 
friendships,  an  affectionate  attachment  to  Arthur  1  lallam, 
who  afterwards    became  engaged    to  his   sister,   and    in 
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\\h<t,c  nujiiiwr)  ilu:  t.uiunis  pocni  was  uiiucii.  Hallain 
scLins  to  hav(,'  Ijccn  one  of  ihosL-  im  11  whose  cxti-acr.iiiiary 
promise  and  early  death  invest  ihcir  brief  and  brilliant 
c.ireer  with  a  kind  ot  romance,  explaining  and  almost 
justifying  the  pai;an  notions  of  Fate  and  divine  envy. 

In  June    iSjq  Tennyson   scored  his  first  triumph  by 
ihe   pri/e  poem   on     Timbuctoo,  wliicli,  as   he  said   nian\- 
years  afterwcu-tls,   won    the    medal    to  his  uit<r  asionish- 
nvnt,  lor  it  was  an  old  poem  on   Armat^edilon,  adapted 
to  Central  Africa  "by  a  little  alteration  of  the  be,i:;innin<^f 
and  the  end.  "      Arthur  Hallam  wrote  of  it  on  September 
2,     1829:      ••  The    splendid    imat^inative     power    which 
pervades    it    will    be    seen    through    all    hiiidrcmces.       I 
consider   Icnnjson   as  promising;   fair  to  bi-  the  greatest 
poet    oi    (jur    generation,    perhaps    of    our   century" — a 
remarkably    tar- reaching  prophecy    to    have    been    Inn'lt 
upon   so  slender  a  loundation.      Out  of  his   "horror  ot 
publicity,'  as  he  said,    he  commitied   ;t  to    Mcrivale   for 
declamation    in   the   Senate    House.       In    1 830  appeared 
Tennyson's   tirst  volume  of  poems,   upon   which   Arthur 
llallam  again   wrote,  in  ,i   review,  that  'the   fe.ilures  of 
original  genius  are  strongly  and  clearly  marked"  ;  while 
on   the  olh(;r   hand,   Coleridge  passed   upon   it   the   well- 
known    criticism    that    "he    has    begun    to    write    \erses 
withtnit     very     well     knowing     what     metre     is  '  ;     and 
Christopher    North    handled   it   with    a    touch   of   -ood- 
natured  ridicule.     Then  followed,  in  1832,  a  fresh  is.sue, 
including  that  magnificent  allegory,  the  "  Palace  ol'  Art  "  : 
with     other     poems     whose     very     blemishes     signified 
exuberant  strength.     James  Montgomery's  observation  o( 
him  at  this  stage  is  in  the  main  true  as  a  standing  test 
of  latent  potency  in  beginners.      "  He  has  very  wealthv 
and  luxurious  thought  and  great  beauty  of  expression, 
and  is  a/>oeL    But  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement, 
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il'-.il  which  he  can  afford  i(.  throw  away  as  he  ^cts 
oklcr."  Thr  jndjrnKMit  was  soiiiul,  for  after  a  silent 
int»-rv.il  of  icu  yrars,  during  which  tnc  Po-t  was 
•sedulously  husbanchng  and  cultivating  his  powers,  the 
full-orbed  splendour  of  his  genius  shone  out  in  the  two 
volumes  of  1842. 

I  his  decade,"   writes  his  biographer,   "wrought  a 
marvellous  abatement  of  my   father's  real   fault."  which 
was  undoubtedly  "the  tendtMicy,  arising  from  the  fulness 
of   mind    which     had     not    yc-t     learned    to    master    its 
resources     freely,    to    overcrowd    his    composition    with 
imagery,    to    which    may    be   added    over-indulgenc<     in 
the    luxuries    of  the    senses."       By   this   and   by   other 
extracts     from    contemporary     criticism    given     in     the 
Memoir  its  readers  may  survey  and  measure  the  Poet's 
rapid  dev<-lopm(;ni  of  mind  and  methods,  the  expansion 
ol   his  range  of  thoughts,  his  increasing  command  over 
the  musical   instrument,  and  the  admirable  vigour  and 
beauty  which  his  composition  was  now  disclosing.      He 
had   the  singular  advantage,  rarely  enjoyed  so  early  in 
a    poetic   career,    of   being    surrounded    by   enthusiastic 
friends    who    were   also   very    com{n;teiit  art-critics,   and 
whose    unanimous  verdict    must    have  given    him   heart 
and  confidence  ;   so   that   the   few   .spurts  of  cold   water 
troni    professional    reviewers   troubled    him    very    little. 
The  dans  thrown   by  such  enemies  might   hardly  reach 
or     wound      \\\m-Trpiv    ykp    Trepi^^iaav    «>^to<-^  the     iwn 
tiallams,    James     .Spedding,    Edward     FitzGerald,    the 
two    Lushingtons,    Hlake.sley.    and    Julius     Hare    rallied 
rountl    him    enthusiastically.       Hartley    Coleridge     met 
1  ennyson  in  1835,  and,  "after  the  fourth  bottom  of  gin." 
deliberately  thanked    Heaven    for  having  bnjught   them 
acciuainted.      Wordsworth,   who   had  at   first  bee-n  slow 
to  appreciate,  having  afierwartls   listened   to  two  poems 
recited  by  Aubrey  de  VercN  did  ■'acknowledge  that  thev 
were   vvy   noble    in    thought,   with  a  diction   singularly 
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stalely."  Even  Carlyle.  who  had  imiilond  thr  Poet 
to  stick  to  prose,  was  vanquished,  aii.l  wrote  (1842)  a 
letter  so  vividly  characteristic  as  to  jiisiily  a  long 
(] notation  : 

\)\:.\l<  Tennyson— Wherever  this  fmd  y.)ii,  may  it  fiiul 
>(jii  wcil,  may  it  come  as  a  friendly  greeting  to  you.  I  have 
just  been  reading  your  I'ocms  ;  I  have  read  certain  of  them 
over  again,  and  mean  to  read  tiicm  over  and  over  till  they 
become  my  poems  ;  this  fact,  with  the  inferences  that  lie  in 
it,  is  of  such  emphasis  in  me,  I  cannot  keep  it  to  myself,  but 
must  needs  acquaint  you  too  witii  it.  If  you  knew  what  my 
relation  has  been  to  the  thing  call'd  English  ••Poetry"  for 
many  years  back,  you  would  think  such  a  fact  almost  sur- 
l)rising  !  Truly  it  is  long  since  in  any  English  Hook.  I'oetry 
or  Prose,  1  have  felt  the  pulse  of  a  rc.il  man's  heart  as  I  do 
ill  this  same. 


i 


mi 


I  know  you  cannot  read  Ocriiian  :  tlu-  more  interesting  is  it 
to  trace  in  your  "  Summer  Oak  "  a  beautiful  kindred  to  .some- 
thing that  is  best  in  Goethe  ;  I  mean  his  "  .Miillerin  "  (Millers 
daughter)  chiefly,  with  whom  the  very  Mill-dam  gets  in  love  ; 
though  she  proves  a  flirt  alter  all,  anrl  the  thing  ends  in 
satirical  lines  !  Very  strangely,  too,  in  ic  "  Vision  of  Sin  "  1 
am  reminded  of  my  friend  Jean  Paul.  This  is  not  babble,  this 
is  speech  ;  true  deposition  of  a  volunteer  witness.  And  so  I 
.say  let  us  ill  rejoice  somewhat.  .And  so  let  us  all  smite 
rhytlnnically,  all  in  concert,  •'  the  sounding  furrows,"  and  sail 
forward  with  new  cheer  "  beyond  the  sunset "  whither  we  arc 
bound. 

The  A/emon- conl.uns  some  vahjable  nminiscences  of 
this  period,  contributed  after  I'cnnyson's  d(\ith  by  his 
personal  friends,  which  incidentally  throw  backward  a 
light  upon  the  literary  society  of  that  day.  Mr.  Aubrey 
de  Vere  d(;scribes  a  meeting  between  Tennyson  and 
Wordsworth  :  and  nlatts  al.so,  subsequently  and  separ- 
ately, a  conversation  with  Tennyson,  who  was  enthusi- 
astic over  the  songs  of  Hums:  "You  forget,  for  their 
sake,  those  stupid  thinu-s.  his  sfrion'-:  hIiti  -  '  ''K^ 
same  day  Mr.  de   Vere  met  Wordsworth,  who  ••praised 
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liiirns  even  more  vehemently  than  r.nn\MHi  h,i>i 
<loMc  .  .  .'■  hut  ended,  "  of  course  I  refer  to  his  serious 
ertorts,  tii«)se  foolish  little  ani;itnry  songs  of  his  one  has 
to  forjret." 

Hut  in  addiliMii  to  coiitcnijjorar}  c  ritit  ism,  writlcii  oi- 
spoken,  and  to  the  reminiscences,  tin  hid^raphy  gives  us 
also  sever.il  unpublished  poems  and  fragmtMitary  verses 
l)'-Ionging  to  this  {x.-riod,  with  the  original  readings  of 
other  piec.'s  that  were  altercil  before  publication.  It  is 
in  thcs(;  materials,  beyond  others,  that  we  can  observe  the 
f.-rming  and  maturing  of  his  style,  the  fastidious  ta.ste 
which  dictated  his  rejection  ol  wi.rk  that  .'ith-r  ,li,l  noi 
satisfy  the  highest  standard  as  a  whole,  or  els<;  marr(;d 
a  poem's  symmetrical  proportion  by  superlluity.  over- 
weight, or  the  undue  predominance  of  some  note  in  the 
general  harniony.  ()n<;  may  regret  that  somi 
stanzas  or  e.xquisitt;  lines  should  have  \nivn  tin 
punged,  as,  for  example,  those  beginning  : 

I'hou  may'st  -cmeml.cr  uii.u  1  s.ud. 

Vet  \vv.  believe  the  impartial  critic  will  confirm  in  e\-ery 
instance  the  decision.  "Anacaona,'  written  ,ii  Cambritlge. 
was  never  published,  because  "the  natural  history  and 
the  rhymes  did  not  satisfy "  Tennyson  ;  it  is  full  of 
tropical  warmth  and  ardour,  with  a  fint-  rhythmic  beat, 
but  it  is  certainly  below  high-w.iter  mark.  And  the 
sami'  must  be  said  of  the  "Song  of  the  Three  .sisters," 
l)ublished  and  afterwards  suppre.ssed.  though  the  blank 
V(;r.se  of  its  prelude  has  undoubted  quality.  He  acted, 
as  we  can  see,  inexorably  upon  his  own  rule  that  "  th(; 
artist  is  known  by  his  self-limitation"  ;  feeling  certain,  as 
he  once  said,  thai  "if  1  meant  to  make  any  mark  in  the 
world  it  must  be  by  shortness,  for  the  men  before  me 
had  been  so  diffuse."  Only  the  concise  and  perfect  work, 
he  thought,  would  last;  and  "hundreds  of  lines  were 
Ijlown   up  the   chimney    with    his   pipe  smv)ke,   or   w(n-(; 
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'^'■i"'"  ''"^\ii  ■""'  tliP.wii  int.,  tlu-  lire  as  net  Ixinj; 
[.(■ricct  rmmiih.  \.i  .,11  his  ■.m-.urr  r-solutH.,,  must 
h;ive  been  nvx-AcA  for  coiKlnnniiijT  some  of  ih,-  (i,„. 
verses  that  were  str.ick  nut  of  the-  "  i'alace  of  Art.  " 
merely  to  give  the  |joein  even  balance,  and  trim  it  lik.- '. 
I'",it.  Very  few  poems  could  have  s[,ar.d  or  i)()rne  the 
excisions  from  th.'  "DnMin  <.f  lair  Women";  though 
h(.Te  and  th.  re  the  didactic  or  scientific  note  is  slightly 
[irominriit.  as  in  the  rollowing  stanza: 

All  nature  widens  upward.      Evermore 

The  sinijilcr  essence  lower  lies, 
More  complex  is  more  perfect,  owning  more 

Discourse,  more  widely  wise. 

.\i  any  rate  the  preservation  of  th(;se  unpublished  verses 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  blograj)hy  ;  and  wr  mav 
rank  Tennyson  among  the  very  Utw  poets  whose  reputa- 
tion Ims  rather  gained  than  suffered  by  the  posthumous 
appearance-  of  pieces  that  the  wrii.-r  had  deliberately 
withdrawn  or  withheld. 

Of   Tennyson's   own    literary   opinions   one    or    two 
specimens,  belonging  to  this  time,  may  be  given. 

■•  I'.yron  and  .Shelley,  however  mistaken  they  were,  df<l 
yet  give  the  world  another  heart  and  new  pulses;  and  so 
we  are  kept  going  "—a  just  tribute  to  their  fiery  lyrical 
energy,  which  did  much  to  clear  insular  prejudice'fr.-m 
the  souls  of  a  masculine  generation.  "  Lycidas  "  he  held 
to  be  the  test  of  any  reader's  poetic  instinct;  and  "K.-ats, 
with  his  hi-h  spiritual  vision,  would  h.ive  been,  if  he 
Iiad  lived,  the  greatest  of  us  all,  though  his  blank  verse 
lacketl  urigin.ility  of  movement.'  It  is  tru*;  th.it  Keats 
whose  full  m(-trical  skill  was  n,'ver  develr.pt^d,  may  have 
imitated  the  Mikonic  construction;  yet  after  I\Iiltnn  he- 
was  the  finest  composer  up  to  Tennvson's  day.  Aiid 
the  first  huiKlred  lines  of  -'Hyperion"  have  no  shght 
■  Utinitv,    in  colourinj*-  and   r;i(l<-n,-,.    t^  fK,.   'T'   „„ 

,,     ,  '  .-•";,;   """" ■■■  '■"■'    ^ennysonian 

l^lank  verse.     Por  indeed  it  was  Keats  who,  as  Tennvson's 
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forerunncT,  passed  on  to  him  the  gift  of  intense  romantic 
susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  Nature,  the  "clim 
mystic  sympathies  with  tree  and  hill  reaching  back 
into  childhood."  Hiii  fi-nnyson's  art  inclined  more 
toward  the  picturesque,  towartl  using  wonls.  as  a  [)ainter 
uses  his  brush,  for  producing  the  impression  of  a  scene's 
true  outline  and  colour :  his  work  shows  the  n-alistic 
ft^eling  of  a  later  day,  which  delights  in  precision  of 
details.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  mentions  that  there  was 
a  time  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of  chronicling,  in  four  or 
five  words  or  more,  whatever  might  strike  him  as  a 
picture,  just  a=  an  artist  would  take  rough  sketches. 
The  subjoined  fragnnMit,  written  on  revisiting  Mable- 
thorpe  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  contains  the  quint- 
essence of  his  descriptive  sf .  'e  ;  the  last  three  lines 
are  sheer  landscape  painting. 

Mablethokck 

Here  often  when  a  child  I  Kiy  reclined, 

I  took  d.;light  111  this  fair  land  and  free  ; 
Here  stood  the  infant  Ilion  of  the  mind. 

And  here  the  Grecian  ships  all  seemed  to  be. 
And  here  again  I  come,  and  only  find 

TAe  drain  cut  level  of  the  marshy  lea, 
Gray  sand-hanks,  and  pale  su/nrts.  dreary  winds, 

Dim  shores,  dense  rains,  and  heavy  cloudid  sea. 

More  frequently,  however,  he  employed  his  wonderful 
image  -  making  power  to  illustrate  symbolically  some 
mental  state  or  emotion,  availing  him.self  of  the 
mysterious  relation  between  man  and  his  environment, 
whereby  the  outer  inanimate  world  is  felt  to  be  the 
resemblance  and  retlection  of  human  moods.  So  in  the 
"  Palace  of  Art  "  the  desolate  soul  is  likened  to 

.\  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand. 

Left  on  the  shore  ;  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 

Their  moon-led  waters  white. 

And  there  are  passages  in  the  extracts  given  from  his 
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letters  wrim-ii  to  AIir,s  Kmily  SellwuiH!,  tluriii--  ilu'  Ion- 
cii'^ageinent  ih.it  preceded  their  marriage,  wliich  iiuiic.ilc 
llie  bent  of  his  mind  toward  ijhilosoi)hic  quieti.-,iii,  uiih 
trcqueiit  signs  of  that  half- veiled  fellow-feeling  with 
natural  things,  that  sense  of  life  in  all  sound  and  motion, 
wlu.reby  poetry  is  drawn  u[nvard,  by  degrees  and  almost 
unconsciously,  into  the  region  of  the  "Higher  Pantheism." 
Nor  has  any  English  poet  availed  himself  more  skilfully 
of  a  language  that  is  p>eculiarly  rich  in  metaphors,  con- 
sisting of  words  which  still  so  far  retain  their  original 
meaning  as  to  suggest  a  picture  while  they  C(;nvey  a 
thought. 

It  is  partly  due  to  these  qualities  of  mind  and  style 
that  no  chapter  in  this  book,  which  mingles  grave  with 
^ay   very    attractively,    contains    matter    of   higher    bio- 
graphical    intere.-,t     'han     tlia.t    whicli     is    headed     "  In 
Memoriam."       I'or    it    is    in    this    noble    poem,    on    ih<; 
whole  Tennyson's   masterpiece,  that   he   is  stirred  bv  his 
own  passionate  grief  to  dwell   on   th.-  contrast  between 
irremediable    human   suffering  and    the    calm    aspect   of 
Nature,   between  the   short  and  sorrowful   days  of  m.m 
iih!  the  long  procession  of  ages.      From   the  doulns  and 
perplexities,  the  tendency  to  lose  heart,  engendered  by  a 
sense  of  forces  that  are  unceasing  and  relentless,  he  Hnds 
his  ultimate  escape  in  the  spirit  of  trust  in  the  Powers  in- 
visible, and  in  the  persuasion  that  God  and  Xature  cannot 
be   at   strife.       In   a   letter   contributed  to   this   Memoir 
Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  has  described  the  impression 
produced  on  him  and  others  of  his  time  b\  this  poem, 
showing    he    ■    it    struck    in,    so    to    speak,    upon     their 
religious  debates  at  a  moment  of  conflicting  tendencies 
and  great  uncertainty  of  direction,    giving   intensity   of 
e.xpression   to   die  dominant   feeling,  and  wiiicr  rani'e  t(j 
the  prevailing  thought : 

riic   most    importaat   influence  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  on   my 
tlioii<.:ht.   ajuirt    from   its    poetic   ch.inn    ,^s    an    expression    of 
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personal  emotion,  oi)cned  in  a  region,  if  1  may  so  say,  deeper 
clown  tlian  the  difference  between  Theism  and  Christianity:  it 
lay  in  the  unparalleled  combination  of  intensity  of  feeling  with 
comprehensiveness  of  view  and  balance  of  judgment,  shown  in 
I^rescntiiig  the  deepest  needs  and  perplexities  of  humanity. 
Ami  thi-  intlucncc,  I  find,  has  increased  rather  than  diminishetl 
as  years  have  gone  on,  and  as  the  great  issues  between 
Agnostic  Science  and  Faith  have  become  continually  more 
prominent.  In  the  sixties  I  should  say  that  these  deeper  issues 
were  somewhat  obscured  by  the  di.scussions  on  Christian  dogma 
and  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  etc.  .  .  .  During  these  year.s  we 
were  ab.sorbed  in  struggling  for  freedom  of  thought  in  the 
trammels  of  a  historical  religion  ;  and  perhaps  what  we 
X\mpathi/.ed  with  most  in  "  In  Memoria  "  at  this  time,  apart 
from  the  personal  feeling,  was  the  defence  of  "  honest  doubt," 
the  reconciliation  of  knowledge  and  fait*^  in  the  introduc- 
tory poem,  and  the  hopeful  trumpet-ring  of  the  lines  o^i  the 
New  Year.  .  .  .  Well,  the  years  pass,  the  struggle  witt-  what 
Carlyle  used  to  call  "  Hebrew  old  clothes  "  is  over,  I'reedom  is 
won,  and  what  does  Freedom  bring  us  to  ?  It  briiiL;-,  u-,  face  to 
face  with  atheistic  science;  the  faith  in  God  and  immortality, 
which  we  had  been  struggling  to  clear  from  superstitioli, 
suddenly  seems  to  be  in  the  air  ;  and  in  seeking  for  a  firm 
basis  for  this  faith  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  "  fi'^ht 
with  death"  which  "In  Memoriam  "  .so  powerfully-  presents. 

To  many  readers  the  whole  letter  will  seem  to  render 
htly  their  feeling  of  the  pathetic  intensity  with  which  the 
everlasting  problems  of  love  and  death,  of  human  doubts 
and  destinies,  are  set  forth  in  •'  In  Memoriam.  "  It  will 
also  remind  them  of  the  limitations,  the  inevit.ible  incon- 
clusiveness,  ot  a  poem  which  deals  emotionally  with 
(]uestions  that  foil  the  deepest  philosophers.  The  pro- 
found impression  that  was  immediately  produced  by 
these  exquisitely  musical  meditations  may  be  ascribed, 
we  think,  to  their  sympathetic  association  with  the 
peculiar  spiritual  needs  and  intellectual  dilemmas  of  the 
lime.  It  may  be  affirmed,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
up  to  about  1840,  and  for  some  years  later,  the  majority 
mong  Englishmen  of  thought  and  culture  were  content 
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disposed  to  hold  th.it  ihe  essential  iirinciplf-s  of  relioi,,ii 
were  best  stated  in  the  hiriL^uiaLj^e  of  ethics.  With  this 
rational  theolo-y  ilie  ^.-etensions  of  Science,  which 
nndert(j(jk  to  jireserve  and  even  to  strengthen  the  moral 
basis,  were  not  incompatible.  Uut  .ibout  this  time  came 
a  spiritual  awakening;  and  just  then  Teirnvson  came 
forward  to  insist,  with  poetic  force  anil  tervour,  that  the 
triumphant  advance  of  Science  was  placini;  in  jeopard) 
not  merely  the  formal  outworks  but  the  central  do^ma 
of  Christianity,  which  i.-.  the  belief  in  a  future  Jif-,  in  the 
soul's  conscious  immortality.'  Is  man  subject  to  the 
general  law  of  unending  mutability  ?  and  is  he  after  all 
but  the  high.est  and  latest  type,  to  be  made  and  broken 
like  a  thou.sand  others,  mere  clay  under  the  moulding 
hands  that  are  darkly  visible  in  the  processes  of  Nature  ? 
Ihe  Poet  transfigured  these  obstinate  questionings  into 
the  vision  ol 
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That  tuinblcii  in  a  ^odlc--^  sj.a. 

He  turned  our  ears  to  hear  the  souiul   of  streams  that, 
switt  or  slow. 

Draw  down  .Koiiian  iiill.s,  and  sow 
I'he  dust  of  continents  to  be — 

and  he  was  haunted  by  the  misgiving  that  man  also 
might  be  a  mere  atom  in  ui  ever-changing  universe.  Vet 
after  long  striving  with  doubts  and  fears,  after  having 
■fought  with  death,"  he  resolves  that  we  cannot  be 
■'  wholly  brain,  magnetic  mockeries,"  not  only  cunning 
casts  in  clays  : 

Let  Science  prove  wc  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 
.Vt  least  to  me  ?      I  would  not  stay. 

U  e  think  that  such  [massages  as  these  gave  emphasis  to 
the  gathering  alarm,  and   that   many  ,i  startleil   inciuirer, 

'   He  said  to  Bishop  I.ightfoot,  "  The  cardinal  iwint  of  Christianity  is  ihu  I. if.- after 
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dauiued  by  dim  uncertainties,  recoiled  tn.m  die  abyss 
that  seemed  to  opc^n  at  his  teet.  and  made  his  pctace,  on 
such  terms  as  consoled  him,  with  Thcolotry.  Sot  that 
Tennyson  himself  retreat-d,  or  took  retugc  behind  dog- 
matic entrenchments.  On  the  contrary,  he  stood  his 
ground  and  trod  umler  loot  the  trrrors  of  Achen^n  : 
relying  on  ■'the  Cod  who  ever  lives  and  loves.'  P,ui 
since  not  every  one  can  be  satisfied  with  subjective  faith 
or  lofty  intuitions,  we  believe  that  the  note  (d"  distress 
and  warning  sounded  by  "In  Memoriam  "  startled  more 
munis  than  were  soothed  by  its  comfortin.-  conclusions. 
If  this  be  so,  this  utterance  of  the  jjoet,  standing  prophet- 
like at  the  parting  of  t*^e  ways,  moved  men  diversely. 
it  strengthened  the  ii  .e  to  go  onward  trustfully  :  but 

iL  may  also  be  counted  .'.mong  the  indirect  influences 
which  combined  to  promote  that  notable  reaction  toward 
the  sacramental  and  mysterit)Lis  side  of  religion,  toward 
positive  faith  as  the  safeguard  of  morals,  which  li.is  been 
the  outcome  of  the  great  Anglican  revival  set  on  foot  by 
the  Oxford  Movement  sevent)  years  ago. 

In  June  1850,  the  month  which  saw  "  In  .M<-moriam  " 
published,  Tennyson  married  Miss  Sellwooti.  "The 
wedding  was  of  the  quietest,  even  the  cake  and  the 
dresses  arriving  too  late."  l->om  this  union  came 
unbroken  happiness  during  forty-two  years  :  for  his  wife 
brought  into  the  partnership  a  rich  and  r.ire  treasure  ot 
aid,  sympathy,  and  intellectual  appreciation.  Her  son 
pays  his  tribute  to  her  memory  in  an  admirable  passage, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  here  extracted  : 


1 
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.And  let  ine  .say  here— althou<,^h,  as  a  .son,  I  cannot  ailov, 
myself  fu'l  utterance  about  her  whom  I  loved  as  perfect  mother 
and  '•  very  woman  of  very  woman,  '  "  such  a  wife  "  and  true 
helpmate  she  proved  herself.  It  was  she  who  became  my 
father's  advi.sei  in  literary  matters.  "  I  am  proud  of  iier 
intellect,"  he  wrote.  With  her  he  aavays  discussed  what  h< 
was  working  at  ;    siie  transcribed  his  poems  :   to  lier,  and  to  uu 
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.>iic  eisc,  he  referred  for  a  final  criticism  before  publishintj. 
She,  with  her  "tender  spiritual  nature"  and  instinctive  nobility 
of  thought,  was  always  by  his  side,  a  ready,  cheerful,  courageous, 
wise,  and  symi)athefc  counsellor.  .  .  .  \W  her  quiet  sense  of 
humour,  by  her  selfless  devotion,  by  "  her  faith  as  clear  as  the 
heights  of  the  June-blue  heaven,"  she  helped  him  also  to  the 
utmost  in  the  hours  of  his  depression  and  of  his  sorrow  ;  and 
to  her  he  wrote  two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  shorter 
lyrics—"  Dear,  near  and  true,"  and  the  dedicatory  lines  which 
l)refaccd  his  last  volume,  "  The  Death  of  C];nonc."' 

In    November    1S50,    after   Wordsworth's  death,  the 
Laiireateship  was  ofienii  to  Tennyson.      We  have  good 
authority  for  stating,  tlioiigh  not  from  this  A/cmotr.  th:it 
Lord    John     RussfMl    submittec;    to    the    Queen    the    four 
names    of    Professor   Wilson,    Henr\-    Taylor,    Sheridan 
Knowles,  and,  last  on  th(;  list,  Tenny.son.      The   Prince 
Consort's  admiration  of  •  In  Meinoriam  "  determined  Her 
Majesty's    choice,    which    might    seem    easy    enough    to 
those  who  measure,'  thi;  four  candidates  by  the  standard 
of  to-day.      His  accession   to  office   l.irought  down   upon 
Icnnyson,    among    other    honoraria,    "such     shoals     of 
[ioems   that    I    am    almost   crazed    with   them  :    the   two 
hundred  million  poets  of  Great  Prit.un  deluge  me  daily. 
1  ruly     the     Laureateship     is     no     sinecure."      I'^or    the 
inevitable   levee    he    accepted,    not    without    disquietude 
over  the  nether  garment,  the  lo.in  of  a  Court  suit  from 
his  ancient  brother  in  song,   Rogers,  who  had  declined 
the    laurels    on    the    plea    of   age       .Soon    afterward    he 
departed  with    his   wife    for    Italy.      Under   the   title   of 
"  1  he    Daisy"   he    has   commemorated    this    journey    in 
stanzas  of  consummate  metrical  form,  with  their  beautiful 
anapaestic   ripple   in   each   fourth    line,   to  be  studied  by 
.il!   who  would    understand    the   quantitative  value  (not 
merely    accentual)     and    rhythmic    effects    of    English 
syllables.      On    returning,   they    met    the    Brownings    at 
I'aris.      Then,   in    1852.   he   bought    b'arringford    in    the 
Isle    of    Wight,    the    Poet's     favourite    habitation    ever 
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aftcrwiird,  within  siuht  of  ihc  sea  aiul  within  sound  of" 
its  rough  weather,  with  its  lawns,  spreading  tn:es,  and 
meadows  under  the  lee  of  the  chalk  downs,  that  have 
been  rn(iiirntlv  sketched  in-  his  verse,  and  will  long  be 
i'lcntilKHJ  with  his  i^resence.  There  he  worked  at  •'Maud," 
morning  and  evening,  sitting  in  his  hard,  high-backed 
wooden  chair  in  his  little  room  ai  tlie  top  of  the  house, 
smoking  the  "sacred  pipes"  during  certain  half-hours  of 
strict  seckision,  when  his  best  thoughts  came  to  him. 

From  the  final  edition  in  1S51  of"  In  Memoriam  "  to 
••iMaud"  in    1853,  which   Lowell  rather  affectedly  called 
the  antii.honal  voice  of  the  earlier  poem,  the  change  of 
theme,  tone,  and   mann(  r  was  certainly  great  ;    and  the 
public   seems    to    have    been    taken    by    surprise.      The 
transition    w.is   from    lain.iitation    to   love-making;    from 
stanzas  swaying  slow,  like  a  dirge,  within  their'uniform 
compass,  to  an  abundant   v-ariety  of  metrical  movement, 
quickened  by    frequent   use  of  the   anapa-slic   measure. 
The  g(;neral  reader  was  puzzled  and  inclined  to  ridicule 
wh.it    he    failed    at    once    to    understand  :     the-   onh'nary 
reviewer  was  either  loftily  contemptuous  or  indulg(-d  in 
puns   and   parodies;    the    higher  criticism   was   divided; 
but    Henry   Taylor,  Ruskin,  Jowett.  and   the   Brownings 
spoke    without    hesitation    of   the   work's    great    merits. 
Mr.    Gladstone,    whose    judgment    had     been     at    lirst 
adverse,  recanted,  twtmty  years  later,  in  a  letter  that  was 
published  in   his   Cleanings,  and   that  now  reappears    in 
this  Alcmoir : 

"Whether  it  is  to  be  desired,"  he  wrote,  "that  a  poem 
should  rcciuire  from  common  men  a  i,rood  ('cal  of  effort  in 
order  to  comprehend  it  ;  whether  all  that  is  [ait  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Soliloquist  in  '  Maud  '  is  within  the  lines  of  poetical 
verisimilitude  ;  whether  this  poem  has  the  full  moral  equilibrium 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  tlie  sister-works,  arc 
questions  open,  i)erhaps,  to  discussion.  Ihit  [  have  neither 
done  justice  in  the  text  to  its  rich  .ind  conious  hcT.-tir-^  ^-.f 
detail,  nor  to  its  great  lyrical  and  metrical   power.      And,  what 
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is  worst',  I  have  failed  to  C(jmprchcnd  lifj^htl)-  the  rchtinii 
between  particular  passat^cs  in  the  poem  and  its  i;encral 
scope." 

Jouett  \sT(Jt<-  : 

No  poem  since  Shakespeare  seems  to  show  equal  power 
of  the  same  kind,  or  equal  kiiowled^'e  of  human  nature.  No 
modern  poem  contains  more  lines  that  rin;^'  in  the  cars  oi' 
men.  I  do  not  know  any  verse  of  Shakespeare  in  which  the 
ecstasy  of  love  soars  to  such  a  heicjht. 

( )ri     iht;     other     hand,     an     anonymous     letter,     which 
Tcnny.son  enjoye-d  repeating,  ran  thus  : 

Sir — I  used  to  worNJiij)  you,  but  now  I  hate  you.  I  loathe 
and  detest  you.  Vou  beast  1  So  you've  taken  to  imitatint; 
I.onj^fcllow. 

N'ours  in  aversion. 


I 
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"  I  shall  never  forget,"  his  son  writes, 

reiHU-son's  last  reading  of  "Maud,"  on  .\ugu.-t  2  \,  iSg2. 
lie  was  sittinsjj  in  hi-,  hiL;h-backcd  chair,  frontint;  a  so\ithcrn 
v.indow  which  looks  over  the  i^roves  and  yellow  cornfields  of 
Sussex  toward  the  long  line  of  South  Downs  that  stretches 
:i  iin  .\rundel  to  Hastings  (his  high-domed  Rembrandt-like 
head  outlined  against  the  siuisct -clouds  seen  through  the 
western  window).  His  voice,  low  and  calm  in  everyday  life, 
capable  of  delicate  and  manifold  inflection,  hut  with  "organ 
;  !nes  "  of  great  power  and  range,  thoroughly  brought  out  tlie 
irama  of  the  poem. 

"The  peculiarity  of  this  poem,"  Tcjnnyson  said,  "is  that 
different  phases  of  passion  in  one  person  take;  the 
place  of  different  characters  "  ;  and  the  effect  of  his  own 
recitation  was  to  set  this  conception  in  clear  relief  by 
showing  th(;  connexion  and  significance  of  the  linked 
monodies,  combined  with  a  vivid  musical  rendering  of  a 
pathetic  love-story.  The  emotional  intensity  rises  by 
degrees  to  the  rajHure  of  meetin,L{  with  Maud  in  the 
garden,  falls  suddenly  to  the  depth  of  blank  despair,  and 
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rt:vive.s  in  .in  atmosphen;  ..f  (_.nerj,r(;tir.  warlike  activity— 
the  precursor  of  world-wicU;  peace. 

The    poem,    in    tact,    strikes    all    the    lii^hest    Ivrical 
chords,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  all  of  theiii  ar.' 
by   no    means    touched   with    equal    skill.      Possibly    the 
sustained  and  pertect  execution  of  such  a   varied    .  ,m- 
position  would  he  too  arduous  a  task  for  anv  artist       It 
is^  difficult    for    the    read.r    to    adju.st    his   mind    to    ih,. 
changes  of  mood  and  motive  which   succeed  ..u  h   .uher 
rapidly,    and   often   abruptly,    within    the    compass   of  so 
short   a   piece  ;    rangin,<;   from    the  almn.t   mrl,,dn,matir 
horror   of   the   opening   stanzas    to    the   passionate    ,,nd 
joyous  melodi(^s  of  the  m.iddle  part  ;    sinking  into  a  wild 
waihng,  and    closing    with    the    trumpet   somuls   of  war 
Yet  every  one  will  now  acknowledg(;  that  some  passages 
in  "  Maud  ■•  are  immortal,  ,uid    hat  the^  Hnglish  languacre 
contams    none    more    beautiful    tliai,    the    verv    best    of 
th(;in. 

The  l,>tters  in  the  .]/<■;;/,,/>- are  selmed  from  upwards 
of  forty  thousand,  and  .a  this  perio<l  we  have  many  of 
singular  interest.  One  fr.^m  M.-s.  Wner,  a  stran^re,- 
touched  th(.  Poet  deeply.  Ruskin  writes  with  reserve-'  as 
well  he  might,  about  the  edition  of  the  poems  illustrated 
by  Rossetti.  Millais.  and  others  : 

I    believe,  in   fact,  that  good   pictures  never  can    be     tl-v 
are    aiu'ays    another    poem,   suborumate,    b-it    wiiollv    diffcreiit 
from    the    poefs    conception,    and    serve    chiefly    to'  .show    the 
reader  how  variously  the  .same  versos  may  affect  various  minJs 
but    tlKvse    woodcuts   will   be    of  much   use   in   making   people" 
thmk  and  puzzle  a   little;    art   was  getting  quite  a   matter  of 
form    m    book    illustrations,  and    it  does   not  so   much    n^atter 
whether    any    given    vignette    is    right    or    not,   as    whether    it 
contains  thought    or    not,  still    more   whether  it   contains  any 
knid    of   plain    facts.       If   people    have   no   sympathy   with    St 
Agnes,  or  ,t  people,  as  soon   as   they   get   a  distinct    idea   ,,f  a 
living   girl   who  probably  got  scolded   for  dronnirm  I,..,-  ....,,,;i. 
ua.v  aoout  the  convent-stairs,  and  caught  cold'  by   looking  too 
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lon^  out  of  the  'vind'^w  in  her  bedgown,  feel  no  true  sympathy 
with  Iicr,  they  can  have  no  sympathy  in  them. 

I'.li/aheth  Barrett  I^rowning  sends  a  warm-hearted  letter  : 
and  jovvett,  who  r-njoyed  giving  advice,  evidently  sat 
him  down  rcuidiiy  to  reply  when  Mrs.  Tennyson  asked 
whether  he  could  suggest  any  subjects  for  poetry  : 

I  often  fancy  that  the  critical  form  of  modern  literature  is 
like  the  rhetorical  one  which  overlaid  ancient  literature,  and 
will  be  rcrjardcd  as  that  is,  iit  its  true  worth  in  after  times. 
One  drop  of  natural  feel'ni^  in  poetry,  or  the  true  statement  of 
a  single  new  fact,  is  already  felt  to  be  of  more  value  than  all 
the  critics  put  together. 

Four  "Idylls"  came  out  in  1S59,  to  be  rapidly  and 
largely  taken  U|)  by  the  I'"nglish  public,  with  many 
congratulations  from  personal  friends.  'rhack('ray  sends, 
after  reading  them,  a  letter  full  of  his  characteristic 
humour  and  cordiality  : 


at  I'"olkestone — "  gave  two  bottles  of  hi- 


"  The  landlord  "- 
claret,  and  i  think  I  drank  the  most,  and  here  I  liave  been 
lying  back  in  the  chair  and  thinking  of  those  delightful 
•  Idx'lls'  ;  my  thoiu^dits  being  turned  to  you  ;  and  what  could 
1  do  l)Ut  be  grateful  to  that  surprising  genius  which  has  made 
me  so  happy  ?  " 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  that  Macaulay  had  been 
delis;litcd  witJi  it,  whereupon  the  Poet  responds  to  his 
(irace  som«  what  caustically  : 

M\  OF-.-VR  UUKi. —  Doubtless  Macaula)''s  good  opinion  is 
uortli  havmg,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  letting  me  know  it, 
but  thi-;  time  I  intend  to  be  thick-skinned  ;  nay,  I  scarcely 
believe  that  1  should  ever  feel  very  deeply  the  pen-punctures 
of  those  parasitic  animalcules  of  the  [iress,  if  they  kept  them- 
selves to  what  I  write,  and  did  not  glance  spitefully  and 
l)ersonally  at  myself.      I  hate  spite. 

kuskin,  on   the  other    hand,   is   but   half  pleased  ;    could 

not      (iiiit/-      iii-.iL-f*      nil      hi^      munrl      nhmit       ln:it      "  i  ni  •f(»:nccr  1 
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poems  a  littli;  more  than  1  like'  ;  wishes  that  the 
book's  nobleness  anil  tenderness  had  been  independent 
of  a  romantic  condition  of  externals  ;  and  siigircsts  that 
"so  great  power  ought  not  to  be  spent  on  visions  of 
tilings  past,  hut  on  the  living  present." 

These    latter    sentences    touch    upon,    or    ,it    least 
indicate,   a   line   of  criticism    upon    the   general    concep- 
tion of  th{;   •'  Idylls,"  as  seen   in   their  tn, anient  of  the 
Arthurian   legend,   with   which,  although   it   may  apj)ear 
inadequate,   some    of  us    are    not    indisposed    to   agree. 
Romanticism  has  been  defined,  half  seriously,  as  the  art 
of  i)resenting  to  a  people  lh('  literary   works  which  can 
give  the  greatest  imaginative  pleasure  in  the  actual  state 
of  their  habits  and  belief>,.      The   "Idylls"  adapted  the 
mythical  tales  of  the  Rountl   Table  to  the  very  highest 
standard  of   a-sthetic  taste,   intellectual    refinement,  and 
moral  delicacy  prevailing  in  cultivated   English   societv. 
And  by  that  society  they  were  very  cordially  ajipreciated. 
Lndoubtedly  th('  figun;  of  .Arthur  -representing  a  stain- 
less mirror  of  chivalry,  a  warrior  king  endowed  with  the 
(lualities  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  clemency,  generosity. 
and    noble   trustfulness,   yet    betrayed    by    his  wife   and 
his  familiar    friend,   and    dying    in    a   lost    fight   against 
treacherous  rebels— did  i^rcst-nt  a  lofty  ideal  that  might 
well  affect  a  gravely  emotional  peo[)l(,'.      Moreover,  the 
[joem  is  a  splendidly  illuminated  Morality,  unfoUling  scenes 
and     figures    thai    illustrate    heroic    virtues    and    human 
frailties,  gallantry,  chivalric  enterprise,  domestic  perfidy, 
chaste  virginal  loves,  and  subtle  amorous  enchantments. 
It  abounds  also  in  descriptive  passages  which  attest  the 
close  attention  of  the  Poet's  eye  and  ear  to  natural  sights 
and  sounds,  and  his  supreme  art  of  fashioning  his  verse 
to  their  colours  and  echoes.      In  short,  to  quote  from  ilu^ 
biographv, 

he   has   madf   the   o!d    Iccrends  his  own    rf;tnrf»fj    th':'    •rjir^^l'-rr. 
and  infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  modern  tliought  and  of  ctiiical 
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significance  ;  setting  his  characters  in  a  rich  and  varied  land- 
scape ;  as  indeed  otherwise  these  archaic  stories  would  not  have 
appealed  to  the  world  at  large. 

This  ind(;ecl  lu:  has  done  \v<;ll.  Ami  yd  it  is  not  possibU; 
lo  put  away  altogether  th<-  mothTn  prejudice  against 
unreality,  the  sense  of  having  here  a  visidn  not  merely 
of  things  that  art!  i).ist,  but  of  tilings  that  could  never 
have  b«!en,  of  a  world  that  is  neither  ancient  nor  modern, 
but  a  fairy  land  peopled  with  knights  and  dames  whose 
habits  and  conversation  are  adjusted  to  the  decorous 
taste  of  our  ninete(;nth  century.  The  time  has  long 
passed  when  incu  cdulil  lf)()k  back  on  distant  ages 
much  as  they  looked  forward  to  futurity,  through  a  haze 
of  unbounded  credulity.  Not  every  one  has  been  able 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  incongruity  produced  by  a 
poem  which  invests  the  legendary  personages  of  niedix-val 
romance  with  morals  and  maniurs  of  a  fastidious  delicacy, 
and  promotes  thoni  to  be  lh(-'  ombddiinciu  of  our  own 
ethical  ideals.  If.  indeed,  we  regard  llie  "Idylls"  as 
beautiful  allegories,  we  may  be  content,  as  their  author 
was,  with  the  suggestion  that  King  Arthur  represents 
Conscience,  and  that  the  poem  is  "a  picture  of  the 
ilitferent  ways  in  whicli  men  looketl  on  conscience,  some 
reverencing  it  as  a  heaven-born  king,  others  ascribing  to 
it  an  earthly  origin."  We  may  then  be  .satisfied  with 
learning,  from  the  Poet  himself,  that  "  Camelot.  for 
instance,  a  city  of  shadowy  palaces,  is  everywhere 
symbolic  of  the  gradual  growth  of  human  beliefs  and 
institutions,  and  of  the  spiritual  development  of  man." 
In  the  light  of  these  interpretations  the  poem  is  a 
beautifully  woven  tissue  of  poetic  mysticism,  clothing 
the  old  legend  of  chivalry  with  esoteric  meaning.  We 
can  accept  and  ;idmire  it  freely,  remarking  onlv  that  the 
deeper  thoughts  of  iln;  jiresent  generation  ilo  not  run  in 
an  allc-jorical  vin.  atul  that  such  a  vesture,  thou-rh  of 
the   finest  texture   and   embroidery,    waxes  old   speedily. 
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I  hr  '  I  Inly  Grail,'  "  said  Tennyson.  "  is  one  of  the  mcist 
imai,M'nativc  of  my  poems.      I    hive  cxpressec!   there  my 
strong  feelinj^  as    to  the  reality  of  the   Unseen  "  ;    ,iii,'| 
truly    it    is    a    marvellous    excursion    into   the    fieltl    of 
mystical  romance.      But  Tennyson  alsf)  said  that  "  there 
is  no  .single    fact  or  incident    in    the    •  Idylls,'    however 
seemingly  my.stical.  which  cannoi  he  explained  as  uithoiit 
any  mystery  or  allegory  whatever";  and  hrnin  lie^  our 
difficulty.       For.    unle.ss    they    can    b(;    read    as    wholly 
allegorical,   there    is    an     air    of    unreality    about    those 
enchanting  pictures,  as  of  .scenes  and  persons  that  could 
never    have    existed    anywhere.        That     1  nunson    is  .1 
m.ister  of  the  art  of  veiling  the  le.s.sons  of  real  lift-  under 
a  tairy  story.  w(,'  know  from  the  subtle  syml)olism  with 
wiiich    he    tells,   in  the  •'  Lady  of   Shalott,"  the  tale  of 
sudden  absorbing  love,  hopeless  and  unn^garded,  sinking 
into  despair— a  tnir  parable,  understood  of  all  men  and 
women  in  all  times.      lUii  those  who  have  no  grc;it  skill 
at  deciphering  the  Hyponoia,  the  underlying  significance, 
ot  the   •    '  iylls"  may  be  jjardoned  for  confessing  to  an 
occasional   feeling  of  .something  abstract,   shadowy,  and 
.spectacular  in  the  company  of  these  knights  and  dames.' 

FitzGerald,  after  reading  th<-  "  Holy  (irail,"  writes 
(  I  870)  to    [(Miiuson  : 

The  whole  in>  th  of  .Arthur's  R.mtul  Table  Dynasty  in 
Britain  presents  itself  before  me  witii  a  sort  of  cloiidv 
Stoneiiengc  5,^randeur.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  old  knights' 
adventures  do  not  icli  upon  me  better  touched  in  some  lyrical 
way  (like  your  "  Lady  of  Shalott  ")  than  when  elaborated  into 
epic   form.       I   never  could   care   for  .Spenser,   Tasso,   or  even 

Ariosto,  whose  epic  has  a  ballad  ring  about  it Anyhow, 

.Alfred,  while  I  feel  how  pure,  noble,  and  holy  your  work  is ' 

and  whole  phrases,  h'nes,  and  sentences  of  it  will  abide  with 
me,  and,  I  am  sure,  with  men  after  me  -I  read  on  till  the 
"  Lincolnshire  F<\irmer  '  drew  tears  from  my  eves.  I  was  got 
back  to  the  substantial  rough-s[.un  Nature  F  knew:  and  the  old 

'   Sec  AppeiKiix  I',. 
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brute,  invested  by  you  uitli  the  solemn  hutiioiii  of  Humanity, 
like  Shakespeare's  Shallow,  beca;nc  a  more  patiietic  pliciiomenun 
than  the  kiii^jhts  who  revisit  the  world  in  your  other  verse. 
I'heie  !    I  cannot  lic!|)  it,  and  ii.ive  made  a  clean  breast. 

ll  ihi:  extreme  realism  ol'  some  modt.Tii  writers  has 
been  rightly  condemned  as  truth  divorced  from  beauty, 
we  may  say  that  it  has  been  I)y  his  .kill  ii,  maintaining 
thiMr  indis.soluble  union  lliii  Ifiinyson's  best  work  shows 
Its  peculiar  strength  and  has  earned  its  enduring  vitality, 
lie  (;.\c;,'ls  in  th(;  verisimilitude  of  his  portraiture,  in  the 
authentic  delineation  of  character,  preserving  the  type 
and  developing  the  main  lines  of  thought  and  action  by 
imaginative  insight,  with  lii^h  artistic  fidelity  in  details. 
I  ventun;  to  anticipate  that  his  short  monodramatic 
pieces  in  blank  verse—his  studies  from  the  antique;,  like 
"Ulysses"  and  "  Tithonus."  and  his  poems  of  English 
life,  breathing  die  true  idyllic  spirit,  like  thi-  •'  Gardtmer's 
l>au_-hter"'  and  '•  Aylnier's  Field"— will  sustain  their 
popularity  longer  than  the  .\rihiiri.in  Idyll.s.  Nor  can 
some  ot  us  honestly  agree;  with  the  uiuiualiiied  praise 
besiuwed  by  high  authority  (as  the  Memoir  testifies) 
on  "Guinevere,"  where  the  scene  between  the  kino  and 
the  queen  at  Almcslniry.  with  all  its  elevation  of  tone 
and  purity  of  sentiment,  is  not  very  far  fn.m  a  s|iU-ndid 
anachronism.  Hut  the  epilogue  "  lo  thi  (jueeii,'  which 
closes  the  .Arthurian  epic,  brings  us  back  to  modern 
thought  and  circumstance  by  its  ringing  j)rotest  against 
taint-hcaricihuss  in  Hnglish  politics. 

1  h(;  "  XorlluTii  banner."  written  iii  1S61,  was  at 
that  time  a  novelt\-  in  form  and  subject.  It  gave  a 
strong  lead,  .it  any  rate,  to  that  school  of  rough  humorous 
versification,  largely  relyi;  ,  on  quaint  turns  of  ideas  and 
phrases,  on  racy  provi.i  '  il  dialect  and  local  colouring 
generally,  which  has  since  had  an  immense  success  in 
ih.'  hands  of  miiior  ariiKt-.       We  mav  take    it   to  have 
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This  form  of  metrical  composition  has  latterly  spread,  as 
a  species  of  modern  ballad,  to  th(;  Indian  frontier  ami 
the  Australian  bush,  but  has  little  or  no  place  in  any 
langiag^  c.-cept  the  English.  Such  character  sketches, 
taken  direct  from  studies  of  rude  life,  have  been  always 
connion  in  popular  comic  song,  yet  I  believe  that  no 
first-class  poet,  after  Burns  and  before  Tennyson,  had 
turned  his  hand  to  this  kind  of  work  ;  nor  has  anything 
been  since  produced  upon  the  artistic  level  of  the  first 
"Northern  Farmer."  "  Roden  Noel,"  writes  Tennyson, 
"calls  the  two  'Northern  Farmers'  photographs;  but  I 
call  them  imaginative  " — as  of  course  they  are,  being  far 
above  mere  exact  copies  of  some  individual  person. 

There  are  some  very  readable  impressions  de  voyage 
gathered  out  of  journals  oi  tours  made  about  this  time 
(iS6o)  in  France  and  England,  and  the  letters  maintain 
their  high  level  of  interest.  Upon  the  death  of  Macaulay, 
Tennyson  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll : 

I  hardly  knew  him :  met  him  once,  I  remember,  when 
Mallam  and  Gui^ot  were  in  his  company.  Ilallam  \va.s  shovvintj 
Guizot  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  then  buildiny,  and  Macaulay 
went  on  like  a  cataract  for  an  hour  or  so  to  those  two  ^rrca't 
men,  and,  when  they  had  gone,  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Good 
morning  ;  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  ])Ieasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance,"  and  strode  away.  Had  I  been  a  picjuablc 
man  I  should  have  been  piqued  :  but  I  tlon't  think  I  was,  for 
the  movement  after  all  was  amicable. 

Then  follows  an  account,  by  Mrs.  Bradley,  of  a  visit  to 
Farrmgford,  with  "  its  careless  ordered  garden  close  to 
the  ridge  of  a  noble  down  "  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Memoir  is  an  app-ndi.x  containing,  among  other  things, 
Arthur  HallamV:  striking  critical  appreciation  of  "  Mariana 
in  the  South,"  a  poem  which  must  be  ranked  as  a  master- 
piece by  all  exiled  Englishmen  who  have  dreamt  of  tlieir 
native  breezes  and  verdure,  under  the  blinding  glare  and 
intolerable  heat  of  a  tropical  summer.      Mr.  .Aubrt-.v  '.].■ 
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Vere  has  contributed  a  reminiscence  describing  the 
effect  produced  upon  himself  and  others  by  the  poems 
ol  I632-45,  with  a  dissertation  upon  their  style  and 
philosophic  significance.  And  in  this  manner  the  course 
and  circumstances  of  the  Poet's  life  are  set  out,  with 
much  taste  and  regard  for  proportionate  vali-i  of  the 
materials  for  those  singularly  untroubled  years  through 
which  he  rose  steadily  from  straitened  means  in  youth 
to  comparative  affluence  in  middle  age,  and  from  distinc- 
tion among  a  group  of  choice  spirits  to  enduring  fame  as 
the  greatest  of  poets  born  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

When,  in  1864,  Tennyson  returned  with  "Enoch 
Arden  "  to  the  romance  of  real  life  among  his  own 
people,  the  poem  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  sixty 
thousand  copies  were  speedily  sold.  Spedding  declared 
it  to  be  the  finest  story  he  had  ever  heard,  and  added 
(in  our  opinion  quite  rightly)  that  it  was  "  more  especially 
adapted  for  Alfred  than  for  any  other  poet.  "  Yet  the 
plot,  so  to  speak,  of  this  pathetic  narrative  is  as  ancient 
as  the  Ociyssty,  for  it  rests  upon  a  situation  that  must 
have  been  common  in  all  times  of  long  and  distant 
voyaging,  when  men  disappeared  across  the  seas,  were 
not  heard  of  for  years,  and  their  wives  were  counted  as 
widows.  A  well-known  sailor's  ditty  tells  in  rude  popular 
rhymes  the  same  story  of  the  wandering  marinrr's  return 
home,  to  find  himself  forsaken  and  forgotten  ;  and  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  folklore  of  the  crusades.  The 
tirst  title  in  the  proof-sheets  of  the  "  Enoch  Arden  " 
volume  was  '  Idylls  of  the  Hearth,"  and  here,  says  his 
biographer, 

lie  writes  with  as  intimate  a  knowledge,  but  with  t^rcater  power 
(than  in  1842),  on  subjects  from  English  life,  the  sailor,  the 
tanner,  the  parson,  the  city  iriwyor,  the  squire,  the  country 
maiden,  and  the  old  woman  who  lireams  of  her  past  life  in  a 
lestfui  old  aLre. 
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little  beyond  his  native  land  ;  and  so  his  best  d  scriptive 
work  shows  the  painter's  eye  on  the  object,  with  the 
impressions  drawn  (w.sh  and  at  first  hand  from  Xaiure, 
as  in  the  poetry  of  primitive  bards  who  saw  things  for 
themselves.  His  letters  and  notes  teem  with  observa- 
tions of  wild  (lowers  and  wild  creatures,  of  wide  prospects 
over  sea  and  laml  ;  and  e-ven  when  he  followed  Enoch 
Arden  into  the  world  that  was  to  himself  untravelled,  he 
could  surprise  those  who  knew  it  by  his  rendering  of 
tropical  scenery. 

A    very    good    account,    by    the    late     Mr.    Locker- 
Lampson,  of  his  lour  through   France  and  Switzerland 
with  Tennyson  in  1809,  has  preserved  for  us  the  llavour 
ot    his   table    and    travelling    talk    upon    literature,    and 
occasionally   upon    religious   problems.      Into  the  philo- 
sophical or  metaphysical  abyss  he  did   not  let  down  his 
plummet  very  far  ;    he  recognized  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  for  the  dim  regions  beyond  he  accepted 
Faith   as   his  guide   and   comforter.      In    regard   to   the 
poets^-"  As  a  boy,"  he  said,  "  I   was  a  great  admirer  of 
Byron,  so  much  so  that   I  got  a  surfeit  of  him,  and  now 
I   cannot  read  him  as    I    should   like   to  do."      Probably 
this    habit   ot   premature    and    e.xcessive    indulgence    in 
Byron  has  blunted   many  an  eager   admirer's   appetite, 
and  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  prevailing  distasce 
for    him,    whirein    we    think    that    he    has    fallen    into 
unmerited    neglect.      Of   Shelley    Tennyson    said    that 
there  was  "  a  great  wind  of  words  in  a  good  deal  of  him, 
but  that  .IS  a  writer  of  blank  verse  he  was  perhaps  the 
most  skilhil  of  the   moderns.      Xobody  admires  Shellev 
more   than    I    once  did,  and    I    still  admire   him."      For 
Wordsworth's   "  Tintern   Abbey "    he    had    a    profound 
admiration  ;  yet  even  in  that  poem  he  thought  "  the  old 
poet   had    shown   a   want   of  literary    instinct."   and    he 
touched    upon    some    defects    of  composition  ;     Init    h<- 
ended   by   sayingf  emnhatic.ilK-   tjiat   \V(^rd.s.\vf!rr!>.'H   ver" 
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l)L-st  is  the  best  in  Its  way  that  has  been  sent  out  by 
moderns.  H<;  told  .  anecdote  of  SanuK-I  Rogers. 
"  One  day  we  were  walking  arm  and  arm.  and  I  spoke 
of  what  is  called  Immortality,  and  remarked  how  few 
writers  could  be  sure  of  it.  Upon  liiis  Rogers  'queened 
my  arm  and  said,  '  I  am  sure  of  it.'  " 

His  wue's  journal  of  this  time  is  full  of  interest, 
recording  various  sayings  and  doings,  conversations,' 
correspondence,  anecdotes,  and  glimpses  of  notable  visits 
and  visitors,  To -rgueneff,  Longfellow,  Jenny  Lind, 
Huxley,  and  Gladstone,  to  the  last  of  whom  Tennyson 
read  aloud  his  "  Moly  Grail."  At  the  house  of  G.  H. 
Lewes  he  read  "Guinevere."  "which  made  George 
I  not  weep."  The  diary  is  a  faithful  and  valuable 
memorial  of  English  country  life  at  its  best  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Living  quietly  with  his  family,  he 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished 
iiK-n  of  his  day,  and  was  himself  honoured  of  them  all. 

In  1S73  Tennyson  had  declined,  for  himself,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  offer  of  a  baronetcv.  In  1874  this  offer  was 
repeated  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  wh  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  that  it  had  been  once  before  made,  i:^  a  high- 
tiying  sententious  letter,  evidently  attuned  to  the  deeper 
harmonies  of  the  mysterious  relation  between  genius 
and  government. 

A  government  sliould  recognize  intellect.  Jt  elevates  and 
sustains  the  spirit.  It  elevates  and  sustains  the  spirit  of  a 
nation.  15ut  it  is  an  office  not  easy  to  fulfil,  for  if  it  falls  into 
lavouiitism  and  the  patronage  of  mediocrity,  instead  of  raising 
the  national  sentiment,  it  might  degrade  and  debase  it.  fleV 
■Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  her  Ministers,  has  testified  in  the 
•Arctic  expedition,  and  will  in  other  forms,  her  sympath\-  with 
science.  15ut  it  is  desirable  that  the  claims  of  high  'letters 
should  be  equally  acknowledged.  That  is  not  so  easy  a 
"1  itter,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  tiic  test  of 
nierit  cannot  be  so  precise  in   literature  as  in  science.      Ncver- 
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The  hi  jur,  even  thus  offered,  was  again  respect- 
fully declined,  with  a  suggestion  iluil  it  might  be  renewed 
for  his  son  after  his  own  death  ;  but  this  was  i»ronounced 
impracticable. 

The  Metaphysical  Society  was  founded  by  Tennyson 
and  two  others  in  1869,  and  a  list  of  the  members  is 
given  in  the  Monoir,  which  touches  on  the  style  and 
toi)ics  ol  the  debates,  and  on  the  umbrage  taken  by 
agnostic  friends  at  the  profound  deference;  shown  by 
Tennyson  to  Cardinal  Manning.  A  letter  from  Ur. 
James  Martint^au  describes  the  Poet's  general  attitude 
toward  the  Society's  discussions  ;  he  sent  his  poem  on 
the  "Higher  Pantheism"  to  be  read  at  the  first 
meeting  ;  and  he  was  "  usually  a  silent  listener,  interpos- 
ing some  short  question  or  pregnant  hint."  The  letter 
discourses,  in  e.xpansive  and  perhaps  faintly  nebulous 
language,  u\)on  the  inlluence  of  his  poetry  on  the 
religious  tendencies  of  the  day. 

That  in  a  certain  sense  our  great  Laureate's  poetry  has 
nevertheless  had  a  di.s.solving  influence  upon  the  over-definite 
dogmatic  creeds  within  iiearinnr,  or  upon  tlic  modes  of  rr  liyious 
thougiit  amid  which  it  was  born,  can  hardly  be  doubted.''  In 
laj'ing  bare,  as  it  does,  tiie  history  of  his  own  spirit,  its  conflicts 
and  aspirations,  its  alternate  eclipse  of  doubt  and  glow  of  faith, 
it  has  reported  more  than  a  personal  experience  ;  he  has  told 
the  story  of  an  age  which  he  has  thus  brought  into  Self- 
knowledge.  .  .  .  .Among  thousands  of  readers  previously 
irresponsive  to  anything  iJivinc  he  has  created,  or  immeasur- 
ably intensified,  the  susceptibility  of  religious  levereh-^c. 

After  taking  into  due  account  the  circumstances  in  which 
Dr.  Martineau's  letter  was  written,  to  many  readers  this 
high-llying  panegyric  will  seem  to  have  in  some  degree 
overshot  its  in  ark. 

It  has  been  my  duty,  in  reviewing  this  Memoir,  to 
pass  under  some  kind  of  critical  survey  the  more 
important     writings    of    Lord    Tenn)son,    m    particular 
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relation  to  the  narrative  ol  liis  lite,  aiul  to  the  formation 
ol    his  views   and   opinions.      I    am.   however,  placed   in 
some  embarrassment  Ijy  the  tact  that  this  work  is  for  the 
most    part    done    already    in    the    volumes    themselves. 
They  contain  ample  quotations  from  letters  and  arti.:les 
by  very  eminent  hands,  written  with  all  the  vigou.    of 
immediate  impressions  when  the  poems  first  appeared. 
•And  some  of  the  reminiscences  that   have   since  been 
contributed  to  the  biography  by  personal  friends  deal  so 
thoroughly  with  its  literary  side  as  to  fall  little  short  of 
elaborate  e.ssays  ;  so  that  on  the  whole  not  much  is  left 
to  be  said  by  the  retrospective  reviewer.      We  are  met 
with   this   difficulty   in    taking   up   the   chapters   on    the 
I  listorical   Plays,  which  set  before   us,  with  an  analysis 
of  the   plays    by    the    biographer  himself,    a    catena    of 
judgments  upon   them,   unanimously  favourable,  by  the 
highest    authorities.       Robert     Browning     writes     with 
generous   enthusiasm   of  "Queen  Mary."      Froudt:,  the 
most    dramatic     of    historians,     expresses     unbounded 
admiration  :   "  You  have  reclaimed  one  more  section    of 
luiglish    history    from    the   wilderness,   and  given   it   a 
form  in  which  it  will  be   fixed   for  ever.      No  one  since 
Shakespeare  has  done  that."     Gladstone,   Mr.   Aubrey 
do   Vere,    Longfellow,   G.    11.    Lewes   and  his  wife,  the 
statesmen,  the  poeis,  and  the  iren  of  letters,  each  from 
his  own  standpoint  attests  the  merits  of  one  or  another 
play,   in    letters  of  indisputable   strength  and   sinceritv. 
Xor  can  it  be  doubted  that  these  pieces  contain  spli'ndid 
passages,  and  fine  engravings,  so  to  speak,  of  historical 
personages,   with   a   noble  appreciation   of  the   spacious 
Lhzabethan  period,  and  of  the  earlier  romantic  episodes. 
'I  he  dramatic  art  provides  such  a  powerful  instrument 
lor  striking  deep  into  the  national  mind,  and  success  in 
this  form  of  high  poetic  execution  is  so  lasting-while  it 
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ventured,  like  Tennyson,  to  face  the  capricious  ordeal 
of  the  public  theatre,  where  the  vox  populi  is  at  least 
so  far  divine  that  it  pronounces  absolutely  and  often 
incomprehensibly. 

"  For  Tennyson  to  begin  publishing  plays  after 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  was  thought  'o  be  a 
hazardous  experiment "  ;  though  I  may  remark  thai 
he  started  with  the  advantage  of  a  tirst-class  poetic 
reputation,  which  ;uimulated  public  curiosity.  Hut  he 
knew  well  the  immense  intluence,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
that  the  stage  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  people  ;  and  for 
the  stage  all  his  plays  were  directly  intended,  not  for 
literature,  in  the  expectation  that  the  necessary  tech- 
nical adaptations  might  be  supplied  by  the  actors  or 
the  professional  playwright.  Their  historical  truth, 
their  vigorous  conceptions  of  motive  and  circumstance, 
and  their  poetic  force  received  ample  acknowledgment. 
VV.  G.  Ward,  who  was  "grotesquely  truthful,"  though 
ultramontane,  Iiroke  out  into  unqualified  praise  after 
listening  to  the  reading  of  "  Becket."  (3n  the  stage, 
where  first  impressions  are  all-important,  the  piece.,  had 
their  share  of  success.  Browning  writes  of  ihc  "tumuli 
of  acclaim  '  which  greeted  the  appearance  of  "Queen 
Mary  "  ;  and  of  "  Becket  "  Irving  has  told  us  ihat  "  it  is 
one  of  the  three  mo.si  successful  plays  producrd  by  him 
at  the  Lyceum." 

It  is  a  question,  often  debated,  whether  in  these 
latter  days  the  theatre  can  be  made  a  vehicle  for  the 
artistic  representation  of  history.  Literature,  a  jealous 
rival  of  all  her  sister  arts,  has  so  vastly  extended  her 
dominion  over  the  people,  sh(;  speaks  so  directly  to  the 
inind,  without  need  of  plastic  or  vocal  interpretation,  she 
is  so  independent  of  ajcessories  and  intermediaries,  that 
her  competitive  intluence  weighs  down  all  other  depart- 
ments of  imaginative  and  pictorial  idealization,  religious 
or    romantic.      Against    this    stream    of   tendencv    even 
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-pace,  -s  to  nave  done  more  than  has 
been  achieveil  by  any  other  poet  of  this  (last)  century. 
In  1880  his  drama,  "The  Cup,"  was  produced  with  siirnal 
success  at  iIk;  Lyceum  ;  and  Tennyson  summed  u])  his 
theatrical  experience  by  observing  that  'the  success  of 
a  piece  does  not  depend  on  its  literary  merit  or  even  on 
its  stage  effect,  but  on  its  //////;/^  somehow.  "  wherein 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  agreed  with  him. 

The  annals  of  his  daily  life,  throughout  all  this  late-r 
part  of  it,  consi.st  of  extracts  from  letters,  )ournals,  and 
memorials  of  intercourse,  which  abound  with  api^ro- 
priate,  amusing,  and  valuable  matter,  connected  by  the 
biographer's  personal  recollections.  We  have  thus  a 
many-coloured  mosaic,  in  which  many  figures  and 
characters  an,-  reproduced  by  a  kind  of  literary  tessella- 
tion ;  while,  as  to  the  Poet  himself  his  habits,  wise  or 
whimsical,  his  thoughts  from  year  to  year  on  the  subjects 
ot  the  day,  his  manner  of  working,  are  all  preserved. 
Th'  correspondence  of  his  friends  maintains  its  hi-rh 
level  of  quality.  Mr.  \V.  11.  Lecky  gives  us,  in  one  of 
the  best  among  all  the  reminiscences,  a  fine  sample  of 
his  own  faculty  for  delineation  of  character,  bringing  out 
the  Poet's  simplicity  of  soul,  his  love  of  seclusioi',  the 
scope  of  his  religious  meditations,  the  keen  sensibility 
(accjuired  by  long  culture)  of  his  rhythmic  ear,  and  also 
his  susceptibility  to  the  hum  and  prickirg  of  critics. 


I  i 


.Many  persons  spoke  ui  your  father  as  too  much  occupied 
vwtli  his  poetry.  it  liiJ,  no  doubt,  fill  a  very  large  place  m  his 
thoughts,  and  it  is  also  true  that  he  was  accustomed  to  express 
hii  opinions  about  it  with  a  curiou.s!y  childlike  simplicity  and 
frankness.  But  at  bottom  h;:,  n,iii;:e  ;,ceir;ed  1;;  ;;e  s;;;-;uiariy 
modest.      No  poet  ever  corrected  so  main-  lines  in  deference  to 
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adverse  criticism.  His  sensitiveness  seemed  to  mc  curiously 
out  of  harmony  uith  his  large  powerful  frame,  with  his  manly 
dark  colouring,  with  his  grc;  :  massive  hands  and  strong  square- 
tipped  finders. 

His  son  records  how  in  loncl)-  wallas  tog(.-th.:r  Tennyson 
would  chant  a  poem  that  he  was  composing,  would  search 
for   strange   birds  or   flowers,   and    would   himself  take 
llighl    on   discovering   that    he    was   being  stalked  by  a 
tourist.      Among  the  letters  is  one  from  Victor  Hugo,  in 
the  grand  cosmopolitan  style,  beginning  "  Mon  l-jninent 
et  Cher  Confrere,"  professing  love  for  all  mankind  and 
admiration    for   noble  verse  everywhere;    another  from 
Cardinal   Newman,  smooth  ar.d  ailroit  ;   there  is  also  a 
note    by    Dr.    Habbs    of  his    colloquy    with     Tenny.son, 
showmg    ho>«     he    began    with     the    somewhat     musty 
question    about     the    incompatibility    of    Science    with 
Religion,  and  found  the  Poet,  as  we  infer.  tolcTablv  dex- 
terous with  the  foiLs.      Rcnau  cillr.l.  and  put  the  essence 
of  his  philosophy  into  our  phrase,  "  La  verite  est  une 
nuance  '" ;   there  are  joltings  of  talks  with  Carlyle,  and  a 
long  e.xtract  from  the  journal  of  a  yachting  voya<;e  with 
Mr.    Glad.stone,    who   said,    "No   man   since   Aeschvlus 
could    liav    Nvriitcu    th^'    A'nWc    of  Lammermoor."       It 
would  be  doing  h.-ss  than  justice  to  the   biographv  if  [ 
did  not  choose  a  few  samples  from  an  ample '^storehouse. 
and  it  would    be    unfair  to  make   too  many  quotations! 
even  from  a  book  which  surpasses  all  recent  memoirs  a.s 
a  repertory  of  characteristic  observations  and  short  views 
of  life  and  literature,  interchanged  by  s])eech  or  writing, 
with  many  notable  friends  and  visito/s. 

In  1883  the  Queen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  offered  Tennyson  a  peerag<',  -hich,  after 
some  rumination,  he  accepted,  saying,  '  Hy  Gladstone's 
advice    I    have   consente-d,  but   for   my  owi   part    I    shall 

regret    n^\^    ciwn.     siini.le    nrit"_f>    nil    .„,.    I.T. 

suppose  that  ih,e 
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my  father  might  insist  on  wearing  his  wideawake  in  the 
House  of  Lords"  had  been  duly  overcome  ;  and  so  next 
year  the  Poet,  having  taken  his  seat,  voted,  ncu  without 
some  questioning  and  doubts  of  the  time's  ripeness,  for 
extension  of  franchise.  No  more  worthy  representa- 
tive of  literature  has  ever  added  lustre  to  that  august 
assembly  than  he  who  now  took  his  seat  on  the  cross 
benches,  holding  no  form  of  party  creed,  but  contem- 
pluing  all.  From  a  man  of  his  traditions  and  tastes, 
his  dislike  of  extravagance,  his  feeling  for  the  stateline.ss 
of  well-ordered  movement,  at  his  age,  moderation  in 
politics  was  to  be  expected  ;  and  indeed  we  observe  that 
he  commended  to  his  friends  Maine's  work  on  Popular 
Government,  which  carries  political  caution  to  the  verge 
of  timidity.  But  Tennyson,  like  Burke,  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  common  sense  and  inbred  good  nature  of 
the  English  people.  "  Stagnation,"  he  once  said.  "  is 
more  dangerous  than  revolution."  As  he  was  throughout 
consisiciuly  the  jjoct  of  tlni  via  media  in  politics,  the 
dignified  constitutional  Laureate,  so  he  was  spared  the 
changes  that  passed  over  the  opinions  of  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge,  who  were  Radicals  in  youth, 
and  declined  iiuo  elderly  Tories.  Undoubtedly  the 
temper  of  his  time  affected  his  politics  as  well  as  his 
poetry,  for  his  manhood  began  in  the  calm  period  which 
followed  the  long  stormy  years  when  all  Europe  was 
one  great  war-held,  and  when  the  ardent  spirits  of  Byron 
and  Shelley  had  been  fired  by  the  fierce  uprising  of  the 
nations. 

In  1S85,  being  then  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  Lord 
Tennyson  published  "  Tiresias,"  preluding  with  the 
verses  to  E.  FitzGeraki,  so  vigorous  in  tone  and  .so 
finely  wrouglit,  with  their  rhymes  ringing  true  to  the 
expectant  ear  like  the  chime  of  a  clear  bell.  Some 
years  before,  he  had  paid  a  passing  visit  at  Woodbridgc 
to     "  the     lonely     philosojjher.     a     man     of    humorous 
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melancholy  mark,  with  his  gray   lloating   locks,  sitting 
anu>ng   h.s  c  oves.   .   .  .   VVe  fell   at   once   into   the    olS 
iHimour.  as  .f  we  had  been  parted  twenty  days  instead  of 
•so  many  years."     It  is  a  rarity  in   modern  life  that  two 
such   men  as  Tennyson  and   l-'itzGerald,  whose   mutual 
Jn.ndsh.p  was  never  shaken,  should  have  met  but  once 
'n  some   twenty-five  years,  although  divided  bv  no  more 
•space  than  could  be  traversed  by  a  three  hours'  railwav 
journey.     ••  I. resias"  was  soon  followed  by   '<  Locksley 
lalh     Sixty     Years    After-;     then,     in     .S89.    came 
Demeter       and    other    poems;     until,    in     ,892.    the 
volume  contaming  the  "  Death   .  :Knone  -  and  '•  Akbars 
Uream      closed    the    long    series    of  poems   which    had 
held  two  generations  under  their  charm.     One   line  in 
the  second  "Locksley  Hall  •  its  author  held  to  be  the 
best  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  written  : 

Universal  ocean  s.,ftly  washing  all  her  warless  isles  : 
though  in  my  ,,oor  judgment  the  harmonv  seems  marred 
by  the  frequent  sibilants,  which  vex  all  I-nglish  com- 
posers ;  and  the  suggestion  that  the  sea  would  become 
stormless  when  the  land  should  be  at  peace  may  be 
thought  overbold.  ' 

ft    v,as  i,ut    seasonable  that   his   later  poeirv  should 

o2  r  '"Tf  •'■''^  '''"""'''  ^"'"^"■■■"S-  The  philo- 
sophic bent  of  his  mind  had  necessarily  groun  with 
mcn^ising  years  its  range  had  been  widened  by  constant 
assimilation  with  the  scientific  ideas  of  the  day.  with 
social  and  political  changes  ;  but  as  far  horizons  breed 
sadness  and  uistn,]  uncertainty,  so  his  later  verse  leans 
"lore    toward   the    moral    lessons  of  experience,    toward 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immcninrial  thus, 
and  •^"''  "'"fi"""nK  of  innumeral.lc  Ijcx-s  ; 

„n,l  fhe  mellow  ou7.el  fluted  in  the  elm  : 

An<i  affluent  fortune  emptied  all  her  horn.  El..] 
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rellt'ctive  and  retrospective  views  of  life  and  character. 
Ill   poetry,   as   in   prose,   the  sequel    to  a   fine   original 
piece  has  very  rarely,    fever,  been  successful;   though 
the  second  part,  when  it  follows  the  first   after  a   long 
interval,  often  exhibits  the  special  value  that  ct  mes  from 
alteration   of   style  and   the    natural   changes  of   mood. 
Tenny.son    himself   thought    that    "the    two    '  Locksley 
1  lalls '  were  likely  to  be  in  the  future  two  of  the  most 
historically  interesting  of  his  poems,  as  descriptive  of  the 
lone  of  the  age  at  two  distant  periods  of  his  life."     In 
my   opinion,    the    interest    is    less    historical    than    bio- 
^M-aphical,  in  the  sense  that  the  second  poem  takes  its 
deeper  shade    from    the  darkening   that   seems  to  have 
overspread  his  later   meditations.      I'or   ihr    interval   of 
si.xty  years  had.  in   fact,  brought  increased  activity  and 
enterprising  eagerness  to  the  English  people  ;   and   the 
gray  thoughts  of  the  sequel,  the  heavier  feeling  of  errors 
md  perils  encompassing  the   onward   path   toward   the 
remote  ideal,  ar.-  th.-    iVx-t's  own.      He  employed  them, 
it  IS  true,  for  the  ilramatic  presentation  of  old  age,  and 
disclaimed  any  identity  with  the  imaginary  personage. 

However  this  may  be.  the  poems  that  appeared 
toward  ih<;  close  of  his  long  literary  career  show  a 
change  of  inaniur.  We  miss,  to  sonic  degree,  the 
delicate  handling,  the  self-restraint,  the  serene  air  of 
his  best  compositions  ;  there  is  a  certain  gloominess  of 
atmosphere,'  breaking  out  occasionally  into  vehement 
'  xpression,  in  the  rolling  dithyrambic  stanzas  of  "  Vast- 
ness,"  "The  Dawn,"  or  "  Th.-  Dnamer."  In  the 
■'  Death  ot  Q<:none,"  the  Ix-aiitiful  antique  nymph  of 
Tennyson's  youth,  deserted  and  passionately  lamenting 
on  many-fountained  Ida,  has  become  .soured  and 
vindictive.-'     She  is   now  a  jealous  wife,  to   whose  feet 

'  [My  fath«  «,.„M  ,,..1  have  alU.we.l  this,  ilc  said,  '•  It  is  jmre  nonsense  to  say 
'.hat  my  later  poems  are  nul.-,nrl...ly.  In  o!.!  a-e  I  have  a  stranger  faith  in  GoJ  and 
human  gooil  than  I  had  in  youth."— En.] 

-  [This  is  taken  from  (Juintus  Calaber.  ^Et).] 
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Paris,  dying  from  the  poisoned  arrow,  crawls  "  lame. 
crooked,  reeling."  to  he  spurned  as  an  adulterer,  who 
may  "go  back  to  his  adulteTess  and  die.  Uttnt  the 
Po«.'t  abandons  the  style  and  feeling  of  Hellenic  tradition  ; ' 
the  echo  of  the  old-world  story  has  died  away;  it  is 
rather  the  voice  of  some  tragedy  queen  posing  as  the 
injured  wife  of  modern  society;  and  one  remembers 
that  the  Homeric  adulteress,  Helen  of  Troy,  went  back 
to  live  hapijily  i.nd  respected  with  her  husband  in  Sparta. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Tennyson's  later  inspira- 
tions should  reach  the  supreme  level  of  the  poems  which 
he  wrote  in  his  prime,  or  that  there  shouKl  be  no  ebb 
from  the  high-water  mark  that  he  touched,  in  my  opinion, 
fifty  years  earlier  in  1842.-  Yet  hardly  any  poet  has  so 
long  retained  consummate  mastery  of  his  instrument,  or 
has  published  so  litti(.'  that  might  have  been  omitted 
with  advantage  or  \.  'thout  detriment  to  his  permanent 
reputation.  And  ii  will  never  be  forgotten  that  he 
wrote  "  Crossing  the  Bar  "  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Memoir,  at  any  rate,  that  tht; 
burden  of  nigh  fourscore  years  weakened  none  of  his 
interest  in  literature  and  art,  in  political  and  philo- 
sophical speculation,  or  diminished  his  resources  of 
humorous  observation  and  .uiecdote.  Amoiig  many 
recollections  he  told  of  Hallam  (the  historian)  saying  to 
him,  "  I  have  lived  to  read  Carlyle's  French  Revolution^ 
but  I  cannot  get  on.  the  style  is  so  abominable  ;  and  of 
Carlyle  groaning  about  Hallam's  Const ifntioual  History: 
"  Kh,  it's  a  miserable  skeleton  of  a  book "  bringing 
out  into  snort  and  sharp  contrast  two  opposite  schools, 
the    picturesque    ami    the    precise,     of    history- writing. 

'  lit  1.-,  mtiTo.tin);  to  note  tliat  sir  Kirh.ird  jcbl,  held  ih.-it  the  "  De.ith  ..f  <  Knone  " 
was  "essentially  (ireek." — F.D.  ] 

-  [This  passai;.-  must  not  be  niiMimlerstood,  as  Sir  .Alfred  I.yall  thought  that  he 
had  touched  high-water  mark  in  some  of  his  later  poems,  such  ,-is  :  "  In  Memoriam." 
certain  passages  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  Kinc,"  "The  .\ncient  .Sage,^'  and  "  Ma.id." 
the  ••Northern  Kirmers.'  "  Kupah,"  "The  Revenge."  the  Dedication  to  Kdwar.l 
KitzGerald  of  "Tircsias,"  .and  "Crossing  (he  Bar.'— Ed.] 
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Robert  Browning's  (k;ath  in  DecembtM-  1S89  distressed 
liim  greatly  ;  it  was,  moreover,  a  forewarning  to  the 
•  Ider  of  two  brothers,  if  not  ecjiials,  in  renown.  In 
1S90  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  was  Tennyson's 
junior  by  only  twenty-three  days,  wrote  to  him  : 

I  am  proud  of  my  birth-year,  and  humbled  wlien  I  think 
of  wlio  WLTC  and  who  arc  m\-  coevals.  Darwin,  the  destroyer 
and  creator;  Lord  Hou-jhtoii,  the  pleasant  and  kind-hearted 
lover  of  men  of  letters;  Gladstone,  whom  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
characterise,  but  whose  vast  range  of  intellectual  powers  few 
will  question  ;  Mendelssohn,  whose  music  still  rings  in  our 
ears;  and  the  Laureate,  whose  "jewels  five  words  long" — 
many  of  them  a  good  deal  longer — sparkle  in  our  memories. 

lie  wrote  kindly  to  William  Watson  and  Rudyard 
Kipling,  whose  patriotic  verse  pleased  him  ;  .md  twelve 
months  later  Watson  paid  a  grateful  tribute  to  his 
memory  in  onr  ot  the  best  among  many  threnodies. 
He  spoke  of  Carlyle's  having  come  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  him  one  evening  in  London,  "when  the  talk  turned 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  upon  wliich  Carlyle 
said,  '  Eh.  old  Jewish  rags,  you  must  clear  your  mind  of 
all  that.  Why  should  we  expect  a  hereafter.'"'  and 
likened  man's  sojourn  on  earth  to  :i  traveller's  rest  at  an 
inn,  whereupon  Tennyson  turned  the  simile  against  him. 
1  lis  son  describes  how  the  old  man's  "  dignity  and  repose 
o  manner,  his  low  musical  voice,  and  the  power  of  his 
magnetic  eye  kept  the  attention  riveted."  In  .\ugusi 
1892  Lord  Selborne  and  the  Master  of  Balliol  visited 
him  ;   hut 

...  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  for  religious  discussions  with 
jowett,  and  bc-gged  Jowctt  not  to  consult  with  him  or  argue 
with  liini,  a>  was  his  wont,  on  points  of  philosophy  and 
religious  doubl.  The  Master  answered  him  with  a  remarkable 
utterance  :  "  "Wnir  poetry  has  an  element  of  philosophy  more 
to  be  considered  than  any  rcgiihr  f^hilosopliy  in  Eui^latid"  ; 

v/hich    is    CLTiairily   an    ambiguou; 
e.xtravagant  eulogy. 


and    possibly   not    an 
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The  linal  chapter  of  the  J/.ww;- thrives,  hricliv    some 
sentences  Iro.n   his  last   talks,  and  clescrih<.'s  a  ,'.eaceh,I 
and    nohl,.     ending.      He     found     his     Christian.tv    un- 
disturbed by  jarring  of  sects  and  creeds;    bi.t  h.'  said 
"I  dread  the    losing  hold  of  forms.      I    have   expressed 
this     u,     nn-     'Akbar.'"       The    welfare    of    the     British 
b.mp,re,   us  expansion   and    its   destinv,    had   be.-n    from 
the  b(>g,nnmg  and   wer(>  to  the  end  of  his  po,.tic  career 
matters  ol  nu.Tise  pride  and  concern  to  him       When    in 
September    ,892.   he   fell   seriously   il',   and   Sir   Andn-w 
Uark    arrived,    the    physician    and    the    patient    f,-l!    to 
discussmg  (;rays  •■  H!.gy  •' ;  and  a  tew  davs  later,  bein.. 
much  worse,  he  sent  for  his   Shakespeare,' tried  to  read^ 
but  ha.d  to  let  his  son  read  for  him.      Xext  du>  ]-,■  said  • 
•"I  want  the  blinds  up,   I   want  to   see  the   skv  and  the 
I'ght.       He  repeated   "The  sky  and   the   light.'      It   was 
a  glorious  morning,  and  the  warm  sunshine  was  (loodin<r 
t'^-'  ^^<-'aId  ol  Sussex  and  the  li,„-  of  South  Downs,  which 
vvere-  seen  tmm   his  window."      ()n  the  second  dav  after 
ihis  he  passed  away  very  .piietly.      The   funeral   service 
>"  W  eslmin.ster  .\bbey,  with  its  two  anthems--  Crossing: 
^H-    15ar  •   and     •  The  Silent   Voices --filling    the    long- 
drawn    aisle    and,    rising   lo   the    fre-tted    vault    abov   the 
heacis  ot  a  great  congregation,  will  l„ng  be   remember,.,! 
by  tho.se  who  were  present.     '•  1  he  tributes  of  svmpathv  ' 
h.s  son  wnt,.s.  "which  we  nceiv,,!  from  many  countries 
^'";'    "-0"'  all  classes  and  creeds,  uere  not  only  remark- 
•^1>1;;     '<"■     iheir    universality,    but    for     their    depth    of 

IV.  those  who  had  so  long  lived  wuh  him,  the  '  ,ss  n\ 
one  whom  they  had  tended  for  manv  years  with  d,-vo.  -d 
affection  and  reverenc^  was  indeed  irreparable.  Y^^ 
they  ha,l  the  cMisolation  ,.f  knowing  that  his  Hf,.  had 
hvvn  ,.n  the  who!.;  happy  and  fortunat,-,  marked  by 
singularly  lew  griefs  or  trembles;  that  h.^  ha,l  pr,)v,.d 
hinisell  a  mast,T  of  the  iiie-h   r.-"--         11    >  •     - 
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hiiiisrll,  and  dcparlcd,  hdl  o*"  honours,  at   llu:  coming  of 
ihc  linn-  when  no  man  can  work. 

A  collection  of  letters  tluit  passed  between  the  Queen 
and  Tennyson,  including  two  from  Her  Majesty  To  his 
son  on  receiving  the  news  o\  Tennyson's  death,  is 
added  to  the  Memoir \  and  th<-  volume  closes  with 
"  Recollections  of  lh('  Poet,"  written  at  some  length,  l)y 
L^'rd  Srlborne,  Jowett.  John  Tyndall,  F.  Myers,  F.  T. 
I'algrave,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  These  papers  will 
b'-  reac',  as  they  deserve  to  be,  with  attentive  interest 
lor  their  descriptions  of  the  personal  characteristics, 
recorded  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  of  a  vc.-ry  remark- 
able man  ;  they  show  also  how  his  poems  were  conceived 
and  elaborated,  they  trace  his  thoughts  on  high  subjects, 
ai:d  they  contain  very  ample  dissertations  on  his  poetry. 
Ihey  inevitably  anticipate  the  work  of  the  public 
reviewer,  who  cannot  pretend  to  writt;  with  equal 
aaihority.  wnile  it  is  not  his  business  to  criticize  the 
caretully  composed  opinions  of  others. 

One  can  see,  looking  backward,  that  Tennyson's 
genius  (lowered  in  due  season  ;  there  had  been  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  verse  in  the  preceding  generation,  but  it  had 
bet;n  garnered,  and  th.;  field  was  J(;ar.  The  hour  had 
come  tor  a  new  writer  to  take  up  the  succession  to  that 
brilliant  and  illustrious  group  who,  in  the  first  quarter 
ol  the  last  century,  raised  English  pot-try  to  a  heiglu  far 
above  the  classic  level  of  the  age  before  them.  Three 
leaders  of  thai  band— Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley— died 
young  ;  the  sum  total  of  their  years  added  together 
exceeds  by  wo  more  than  a  decade  the  space  of 
Tennyson's  single  life.  Ard  if  the  creative  period  of  a 
poet's  lite  may  be  reckoned  as  beginning  at  twentv-one 
('  hich  is  full  early),  it  sums  up  to  no  nnre-  than  thirty- 
one  years  tor  all  the  three  poets  whom  v,('  have  named, 
and  to  sixty  years  for  Tt'uinson  alone.     When  his  first 
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dead;    Scotl    and    Coleridge    had    \on^   cm.mxI    to    wriu- 
poetry,  and  u,,-re  dying  ;   Wordsworth,  who  had  dciK   all 
his  best  work  long  bclbre,  alone  survived,  for  S;      hry 
cannot  he  coiinted  in  the  same  rank.     Moreover,  lingland 
may  b..-  said  to  have  hvr.n  just  then  passing  through  one 
ot    those    pt^riods   of  artistic   depression    that    precede   a 
revival  ;    the    popular   taste   was   artificial   and   decadent, 
it   was  running  down  to  the  pseudo-romantic  and   false 
Ciothic.  lu  the  conventional  Keepsake  note  in  sentiment, 
to   extravagant    adiniration    of  such    poems    as    Moore's 
La//a  Koo/jh.       I'lu-  purchas(>  by  the  State  of  the   I'dgin 
Marbles,  and  the  opening  of  the  National  (iallery,  had 
prepared   the  way   for  better  things   in   art  ;   but    1    may 
aflirm,  speaking  broadly,  that  it  was  a  tlat  interval,  when 
the  new  generation  was  just  looking  for  some  one  to  give 
torm  to  an  upw.inl  movement  of  ideas. 

It    was    ui.on    the-   rising   wave    aft.-r    this    calm    that 
lennyson   was   lifted   torward   by   the   cjuick    recognition 
of  his  talent  among  his  ardent    and   op.-n-minded  con- 
temporaries ;     although     Ids    general     popularity     cam(t 
gradually,  since  even  in    1S50,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
list  already  given  of  ids  -ompetitors  f.r  iIk'  Laureateship, 
his  pre-eminence  had  not  been  indisputably  established 
in  high  political  society.      \vx  all  genuine  judges  might 
perceive  at  once  that  here  uas  the  man  to  raise  again 
trom   the   lower  plane   the   imaginative  power   of  verse, 
who  knew  the   magi^-al  charm   that  endows  wlih   beauty 
and  dramatic  force  the  incidents  and  impressions  \vi:ich 
th.-  ordinary  artist  can  only  n;produce  in  a  commonplace 
or  unreal  way,  while  the  master-hand  suddenly  illumines 
the  whole  scene,  foreground  and  background.      He  struck 
a  note  that  touched  the  feelings  and  satisfied  the  spiritual 
needs  of  his  contemporaries,  and  herein  lay  the  promise 
of    his    poetry;     for    to    the    d.-parting    generation    the 
coming    man    car.    say    little    or   nothing.       We   have   to 
bear  in   mind,  also,   that   during  Tenn.vso!!-.  'outh   the 
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whole  complexion  and  "  moving  circumstance"  of  the 
age  ha.l  undergone  a  great  alteration.  It  was  the 
uproar  and  martial  clang,  the  drums  and  trampling  of 
long  and  fierce  wars,  the  mortal  strife  between  revolu- 
tionary and  reactionary  forces,  that  kindled  the  fiery 
indignation  of  Shelley  and  Dyron,  inspiring  such  lines  as 

Still,  Freedom,  sull  thy  baniier,  torn  yet  flyin". 
Streams  like  a  meteor  tlag  a!:;,ii,isl  the  wind. 

and  affected  Coleridge  and  even  Southey  "  in  their  hot 
youth,  wh<-n  Cieorge  the  Third  was  king."  Tennyson's 
opportunity  came  when  these  thimd.Tous  echoes  had 
died  away,  when  the  Reform  P.ill  had  become  law,  when 
the  era  of  general  peace  and  comfortable  prosperity  that 
marks  for  England  the  middle  of  this  century  was  just 
setting  in.  The  change  may  be  noticed  in  Tennyson's 
m-atmept  of  landscape,  of  the-  aspects  of  earth,  sea,  ami 
sky.  Witli  IJyron  and  Coleridge  the  prevailing  effects 
were  grand,  stormy,  wildly  magnificent;  with  IVnnyson 
the  impressions  are  mainly  peaceful,  m.elancholy,  mys- 
terious: he  is  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields,  or 
listening  in  fancy  to  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas. 
1  here  are  of  course  exceptions  on  both  sides  ;  yet  in 
liyron  the  best-known  descriptive  passages  are  all  of  the 
former,  and  in  Tennyson  of  the  latter,  character.  The 
differenc-  in  styl.'  corresponds,  manifestly,  not  only  with 
the  contrast  in  the  temper  of  their  times,'  warlike  for  the 
earlier  poets  and  peact:ful  for  the  later,  but  also  with  the 
disorder  and  unrest  which  ve.xed  the  private  lives  of 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  as  compared  with  the 
hajipy  domestic  fortunes  of  T(-nnyson. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  lay  stress  on  the  well- 
known  metrical  variety  of  Tenny.son's  poems,  or  upon 
the  musical  range  of  his  language.  lie  followed  the 
best  models,  and  i)erhaps  improved  upon  them,  in  using 
;.-.-i;^e;,i  a:,  ine  oasv    ioi   a  ingiier  order 
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of  composition,  i:i   uliich  ilic  wonK  liav.t  a  suhil,-  con- 
notation, blending  sound  and  colour  into  harmonies  that 
accord  with  the  sense  and  spirit   of  a  passage,  convey 
the  thought,  and  create  the  image.      1 1  is  skill  in  wielding 
the  long  Honing   lim'  w.is  ninarkaMc,  nor  had  any  poet 
before  him  employed  it  so  freciucntiy  ;    its  llexibilily  lent 
freedom    and   scope   to   his   impcsonations  of  character, 
and  in  other  pieces  he  could  give  it  the  rolling  melody 
of  a  chant  or  a  chorus.      On  the  instrumentarijower  of 
blank  verse  we  know  that  he  set  the  highest  valu(- ;   he 
had   his  own   secret   methods  of  scansion,  and   his   long 
practice  enabled   him  to  .xtrnd   the  capabilities  of  tliis 
peculiarly  English  metre.      Hut  for  an  excellent  critical 
analysis  of  TtMinyson's  blank  verse,  in  comparison  with 
the   rhythm  of  other  masters.  I    must   refer  my  readers 
to  Mr.   J.    V,.   Mayors  Chapters  on  English  Metre,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  final  chapter,  where  th<;  stvle< 
ot  Tennyson  and  Browning,  as  representative  ot  modern 
b^nglish  vt-rse,  are  scientifically  examine'd. 

I  mak<;  iio  apology  for  having  included  .some  criti- 
cisms of  renuyso-i's  work  in  iliis  review  of  his  life, 
because-  not  the  least  v.ihiable  fe.iture  of  ih(-  M,„ioir  is 
that  it  has  been  .so  arranged  as  to  form  a  running 
commentary  upon  and  interpretation  of  his  poems,  a^ 
retlecting  his  mind  ami  his  manner  of  life.  Throughout 
th(;  .second  half  of  the  last  century  i'cnnyson  ha.s\een 
foremost  amon-  English  men  of  h-tters,'  and  it  is  his 
proud  distinction  to  have  m.iiiitained  the  apostolic 
succession  of  our  national  poets  in  a  inann.r  not 
unworthy  of  those  famous  men  who  w,iu  immediately 
before  him. 
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A  HUNDRED  years  have  passed  since  T.Minyson's  hirth. 
...■venteen  years  since  his  death.  It  is  too  soon  to 
atteiTi])t  to  fix  his  permanent  place  among  I'ngh'sh 
poets,  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  feel  assured  that  much 
iiial  he  has  writt^-n  is  of  imjierishable  worth.  Will  you 
bear  with  me  it"  I  offer  some  brief  remarlcs,  not  by  way 
ol  critical  estimate,  but  in  loving  appreci.iiion  of  the 
|)cet  and  the  man  ?  Antl  let  me  say  at  once  how 
deeply  all  who  care  for  T.mnyson  are  indebted  to  the 
illuminating  Memoir  and  Annotated  Edition  published 
by  his  son. 

Tennyson's  poetic  career  is  in  some  respects  unique 
m    English    literature.        He    fell     upon    a     time     when 
fiction,    science,    and   sociology   were   displacing   poetry. 
He  succeeded   in  concjuering  the  poetic   indifference  of 
his   age.      for    nearly    sixty    years    he   held    a    listening 
and    eager     audience,     including     not     onlv     fastidious 
hearers     but     also    the     larger    public.        Probably     no 
luiglish    poet    except    Shakespeare    has   exercised    such 
a  commanding  sway  over  l)oth  learned  and   unlearned. 
He    unsealed     the    eyes    of    his    contemporaries     and 
revealed    to    them     again    thi-    significance    cf    beauty. 
To    the     English     people,     and     indeed     the     English- 
speaking    race,    ht;    was    not    merely    the    gracious    and 
entrancing  singer,   but  also  the  seer  who  divined  their 

'   I'rfsiilcntial  Address  to  the  Hrili-.h   Arndrniy.   t)c'-i!!Hr    inog    (Trn-yson    ' 
kii.iry),  pulilishal  here  I.y  the  Kite  i'rofessor   liulcher's  kind  permission. 
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inmost    thoughts    and    initrijrcti-c 
forms  of  verse. 

.\l    ib.c    outset    of   his    poetic    \\U\    Arthur    Jlallam 
notes     the     "strange    earnestness    of    his    worship     of 
heauty."      Like    Milton,   he   was   studious  of  perfection. 
Like    .Milton,    too,    he    had    in    a    supreme    degree    the 
poet's  double   endowment   of   an  (ixcpiisite   ear   for   tlie 
music  of  verse  and  an   unerring  eyt;   for  the   images  of 
nature.      Like   Milton,  he  acquired  a  mastery  of  phrase 
which     has     enriched     the     capacities     of    our     Kntrlish 
speech;   and   not    Milton   himself  dnw    from   the   purely 
English  elements  in  the  language  more  tinely  modulated 
tones.      No   poet    since    Milton    has   been    more   dettplv 
imbued   with  classical  literature,   and    the  perftxtion    of 
lorm    which    he    .sought    fell   at    once   into   a  cla.^sic   and 
mainly    a     Hellenic    mould.      We    find    in    him    reminis- 
cences or   close    reproductions   not   onl\-   of   llonier  and 
Theocritus,    of   X'irgil    and     Horace,    of    Lucretius    and 
Catullu.s,  ol   Ovid  and    Persius,  but  also  of  Sappho  and 
Alcman,    of   Pindar   and    Aeschylus,   of   Moschus,    Calii- 
niachus,    and    Ouintus    Smyrna<-us,    more   doubtfully    of 
Simonides    and    .Sophocles.      We    nn   follow  the    tracks 
of  his  reading  also  in    Herodotus,    Plato.    Plutarch,  and 
Livy.       His    early    volumes    contain    varied    strains    of 
classical  and   romantic  legend.      In   .some  of  the  poems 
we  are  aware  at  once  of  the  pervasive  atmosphere  and 
enchantmen.t  of  romance,  as  in  "  Th(;  Ladv  of  Shalott," 
"Ahiriana,"  "Sir  Galahad,  "  and  many  more.      Others- 
such   as    "O'lnone,"    "The    Lotos- Eaters,"   "  Ulys.ses,  ' 
"  Tithonus  " -what    are    we    to    call    them,    classical   or 
romantic.^      The     thought    and     the     form    are    chietly 
classical,  I)ut  the  poems  are  shot  through  with  romantic 
gleams    and    tinged    wiu,    modern    .sentiment.      Vet    so 
skillul    is    the    handlitig    that    there   is   no    sense  of  in- 
congruity   lietween     the     things    of    the    past    and    the 
leelings    of  a  later    day.        I'h:-    h:^v:^^ony    of  tone    and 
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colour  is  almost  faultless,  inon;  so  than  in   th-:  tu-atnuint 
of  the   lonj^r.T   ih(;mcs   tak(;n    from   Celtic   sources.      Hut 
while     some     poems     are    dominantly    classical,     oth.Ts 
'lominantly  romantic,    l-ennysons  gJnius  as  a  whoh;  is 
ihe    spirit    of    romance    expressing    itself    in    forms    of 
classical  perfection.      To  the   romanticist    h<'  may  seem 
classical;  to    the  classicist   he  is  romantic:   romantic  in 
his  choice  of  subjects,   in   his  attitude  towards   Nature, 
in   his  profusion  of  detail,   in  an  ornateness  sometimes 
nnming    to    e.xcess  ;    in    his    moods,    too,    of   rev(-rie    or 
languor  and   in   the  slumberous  charm   that   broods  over 
niany  of  his   landscapes.      \'et   he  is   free   from   the  dis- 
ordered  individualism   of  the   e,\trem(>   romantic   school. 
Disquietude    and    unrest   are   not   wanting,    but   tlu.-re   is 
no   unruly    self-assertion;    the    cry   of  social    revolt    is 
laintly  heard,   and,    when    heard,    its    tones    are   among 
the^  least   Tennysonian.      Those  who  demand  subtle  or 
curious    psychology    hnd    him   disappointing;    his   char- 
acters are   in    the   Oeek   manner  hva,//y  human,    types 
rather   than    deviations    from    tht-    type.      That    h(-  \vas 
cap;ibl(;   of  e.xpressing  intense  and    poignant   feeling    is 
■own     ]))■    such    impassioned     utterances    as    those    of 
■Fatima"    and    "Maud";     but     passion    with     him    is 
usually  restniined.      There  are  critics  for  whom  passion 
IS  genuine  only  if  turbid,  just  as  thought    is   profound 
only   if  obscure  ;    and    for   them    Tennyson's  reserve- 
again  a  Greek  quality— seems  an  almost  inhuman  calm. 
II:-  own   most  deeply  felt  experiences  find  their  truest 
expression    when    passed   through    the    medium    of  art  ; 
they    come    out    tranciuillized    and    transfigured.       The 
sorrow  and  love  of  "  In  Memoriam    —which  poem  I  take 
to  be  the  supreme  effort  of  his  genius— are  merged   in 
large   impersonal  emotions.      The   poem,  as  he  himself 
says,    -is    rather    the    cry    of   the    whoh?     hum.m    race 
than   mine."       Tennyson's   intense   humanity  gives   rise 
•"  a   peculiar   vein   of  patiios,   and   even   of  melancholv. 
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Side  hy  side  iht-re  arc  his  "  mighty  hopes  "  for  the 
future  and  the  power  and  "  passion  of  the  past  "— "  the 
voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be  "  :  on  the  one  hand 
the  forward  straining  intellect,  on  the  other  the  back- 
ward glance,  the  lingering  regret,  and  "  some  divin.; 
farewell."  Those  haunting  and  recurrent  words,  "the 
days  that  are  no  more."  "for  ever  and  for  ever,"  and 
the  "vague  world  whisp(T  "  of  the  "  far-far-awav,"  are 
charged  with  a  sadness  which  recalls  the  pathetic  but 
stoical  refrain  of  "  Nequiquam  "  in  Lucretius. 

Throughout    Tennyson's    long   career  we   cm    trace 
the   es.sential   oneness  of  his    nund    and  art.    beginning 
with    his   early   e.xperiments   in    language   and    metrical 
torm.      By  degrees  his  range  of  subjects  was  (mlargecl  ; 
wc  are  ama/(;d  ;u    the   ever-growing   variety  of  theme 
and    treatment   and    his    manifold    modes   of   utterance. 
In  some,  as  in   his  lyrics  and  dramatic  monologues,  he 
displays  a  flawless  e.xcellence,  in  almost  all  consummate 
art.      But  diverse  as  are  the  chords  he  has  struck,  the 
voice,    the   touch,    the    melody  are  all    his  own.      In   his 
latest     poems    we    may    miss    something    of    the    early 
rapture   of  his    lyric   .song,    but    he    is    still    himself  and 
unmistakable  ;    and    had    he    written    nothing    but    the 
lines  "  To  \'irgil  "  and   "  Crossing  the    Bar  "'  h(,'  woul.l 
surely    take    rank    among    the    highest.       \\\;    think    of 
him    primarily    as    the    artist,    but    the    artist    and    the 
man     m     him     were    never    far    apart;     and    as     years 
went    on    his    human    sympathies,    always    strong     wen- 
strengthened    and    broadened,  and   drew   him    closer  to 
the  common  life  of  humbh;  people.      We  overhear  more 
of   "the   .still    .sad    music   of  humanity."      Towards   the 
close  of  his  life  the  moral  and  religious  content  of  the 
poems    becomes    fuller    with    his    deepening    sense    of 
the  grandeur  and  the  pathos  of  man's  (-.xistence.      Some 
see    in    this  a  weakening  of  his  art.   the   intrusion  into 
poetry    of    an     rdlen     substance.       Yel     climiiiale     dil. 
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nduly  proinin.;iu.  but  zrry  rarely  does  the  artist 
lose  himself  in  the  teacher  or  the  preacher.  He  has 
a  message  to  deliver,  but  it  is  not  a  mere  moral  lesson  : 
its  true  appeal  is  to  the  imagination;  put  it  into  [)rose 
and  it  is  no  longer  his.  It  lives  only  in  its  proper  form 
"t  imaginative  beauty. 

Aristotlt;    noted    two   types  of  poet,   the   ihi>vn^,   the 

tmely  gifted  artist,  plastic  to  the   Muse's  touch,  who  can 

assume    many  characters  in   turn  ;   and  the  y^aviKi^,   the 

ULspired  poet,  with  a  strain  of  frenzy,  who  is  lifted  out 

of  himself  in   a   divine    transport.      Were    we  asked    to 

select    three    examples   of   the    former    type,    one    from 

Greece,  one   from    Rome,  and   one  from    England,  our 

choice   from    the  ancient   world  would   probably   fall   on 

Sophocles   and    \irgil,  and    might   we    not,  as  a   fitting 

third,   add  Tennyson   to  tht;  list  .^      I  do  not  attempt  to 

d(;termine   their   relative   rank,    but    I    do    suggest    that 

they  all  belong  to  the  same   family,  and  that  already  in 

this  centenary  year  of  our   Poet  we  can   recogni/e  the 

I'oetic    kinship.      Each    of    the    three    had    in    him    the 

inmost    heart    of  poetry,   beating  with   a    full    humanity 

and    instinct    with    human    tenderness;    each    remained 

true  to  his  calling  as  an  artist  and  pursued   throughout 

life   the   vision    of  beauty;    and    each   achieved,    in    his 

nwn  individual  way,  a  noble  and  harmonious  beauty  of 

thought  and  form,  of  soul  and  sense. 
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I'.y  \V.  Al.nis  Wki.iii,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College,  CambndRC. 

"SpeJding   wa^   the  I'ope   among   us   yc     „>   men-  tlit-   wiscbt    in.iii    1 
know." — Tennyson:  a  Memoir,  by  his  Son,  ;).  32. 

j.\\!l>  Sl'Ki.DiNc,  (if  uh'im  I-'it/C.crald  urcHc,  "Ilr  was 
the  wisest  man  I  have  known,"  was  liorn  [une  jo,  i  S08, 
at  Mirehousi".  Keswick,  aihl  was  the  thini  S(jn  of  J(jhn 
Speddinjr.  He  was  educated  at  the  (iranunar  School, 
lUiry  St.  luhnunds,  where  his  father,  leaving  his 
Lumberlanti  honi.  ,  went  to  Hve  for  th(;  purjjose  of 
[uiftiiiL,^  his  sons  under  the  care  of  \>r.  Malkin.  Anions; 
his  school -fellows  were  W.  U.  Do.hk^  J.  M.  K.-nible 
(the  Anglo-Sa.Kon  .scholar),  the  three  brothers  FitzC.erald, 
and  his  own  brother  lulward,  who  witn  himself  was  at 
the  head  of  the  school  wht.-n  they  left,  hroin  Bury  he 
went  to  Trinity  Collcgt.-,  Cambrido;e,  in  iSj;,  where  he 
was  contemporary  with  I'rederick,  Charles,  and  Alfred 
'I'ennyson,  Arthur  Hallam,  .Monckton  Milnes  (afterwards 
Lord  Houghton),  and  W.  H.  Thompson  (afterwards 
^laster  of  Trinit\),  and  was  very  early  .ulmitted  int'>  the 
fellowship  of  the  Apostles.  On  Comnu-moration  Day, 
1830,  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  oration  in  the 
College  Chapel,  the  subject  being  '"An  Apology  for  the 
Moral  and  Literary  Character  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
which  was  afterwards  printed.  Another  of  his  e.'-'" 
productions  was  a  speech  against  Political  Unions,  writt  .; 
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author  uU'hilip  vafi  Arteveldc.  aUnuards  his  la.lI.Mcru,. 
in  the-  C.loni.il  Officr,  who  <iu,,trtl  scuu-  passages  ln)in 
u  111   thtj  notes  to  jiis  poem,   with   the   n^iiark  :    "It   is 


a  singular   trait   of   the  times  ih.u 


jech  containiii"' 


a  spec_..   ^ 

so  much  of  saLjaciiy  ami  maiun-  rdlection  as  is  to  be 
found  in  this  cxercitation,  should  luive  been  delivered  in 
an  academical  debating  club,  and  should  have  passeil 
-way  in  a  p.unphlet,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
attracted  n,,  notice.  Time  and  place  const^ntini;,  a 
brilliant  P.irliamentarv  reputation  mi-ht  be  built  upon  a 
tithe  of  the  merit.  '  in  1N31  he  won  the  Mcunber.V  I'ri/e 
with  a  Latin  essay  on  '•  Utrum  boni  plus  an  mali 
h()minibus  et  civitatibus  attulerit  dicendi  copia,",ind  in 
1832  he  was  again  a  candidate,  and  wrote  to  Thompson 
on  the  4th  of  May  about  it  : 

Tcnnant   and    1    l„,th    -ot    in    ou"    Jv.say.s,    b(,t!i    in    a    vcrv 
nnpcrfect  .st.v  j,  and  butli   the   la^t   mimite  but  one.    ...    I  find 
that  Alford  also   wrote.      So  the  Apo.stlcs   have   thrcL^  cliances 
What  Alford's    may  be    I    do    not    know.      Hut    Tcnnanfs   and 
nimc  arc  neither  of  them  w.,rtli  niueh  :    Tenrianfs  from  dryness 
mine  from  impertinence:    for  of  all   the   impertinent    thin.rs  I 
ever  wrote  (ana  this  's  a  b(.ld  word;  my  "Dissertatio  Latina  "was 
the   most   impertinent.      It    w.hs    in    the    fomi    of  a    letter   from 
Son  Marcus  to   Fa:ier   Cicero;    euttini;   up   the  Offices   in   the 
most  reverential  >vay  possible.      The  merit  o'"  it   is,  that   if  no 
prize  is  given  at  ail  1  may  fairly  put  it  down  to  the  lunelty  of 
the    c.xpernnent    and    the    nature  nf  the    Judges,  wh.an    to  my 
horror  I  tound  .a.t  the  &,.s   after  to  be  tlie  n'cads  of  Colleges'! 
.Marry,  God    forbid  1      I    rather  calculated    on    Graham's'  being 
one  of    the  chief  V(;ters,  who   is   fond   of  fun   in   general,  and  o"f 
my  Latin  in  particular.      However,  it  is  no  mattc'r.      1  spent  an 
airusing    fortnight    and    improved    my    composition:    and    my 
mind  IS  easy  anyhow,  whicli  you  will  not  easily  believe. 

On  June  ji  he  writes  again  : 

Vou    will    be    giad    to    know    that    scoffing    and    utilizing 
march    like  humanity  according  to  the  St.  Simumans),  and  tha*! 


The  Master  of  Christ's. 
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C  iccro  tlie   son   has  justified   liis   jjarcntai^'f  by  ^'cttiiii;   the   first 
prize  for  Latin   composition.      Voii   will   be  sorry    m  hear   tliat 
not  Alfoni  nor  Tennant,  but   Hildyard    I'et.   hath  obtained  tiie 
secoiul.      Whether  their  labour  has   been   lost   I    know  not,  but 
mine  h.is  been  f.irly  paid,  bein^ij  at  the  r,>le  ot   a  guinea  a  da\-, 
and  therefore  365  guineas  a  year,  a  very  tolerable  income,  and 
I  shall  increase  my  establishment  accordingly.  ...   I  wish  you 
would  decide,  with   your   character,  to   come   to   Cambridge'  in 
the    vacation   and   not    stay   by  that   dismal    sea.      There    will 
be    George    Parish,  and    Kdm.    l.ushington,   a:id    God    knows 
whether    Tennant,   ami    do    but    add    yourself   to    myself,  and 
ourselves   to  the  aforesaid  :    and    io  you  a  select  company  as 
ever  .smoked  under  the  shadow  of  a  horse  chesnut.      If  you  do 
not   come,  you   will   simply  be   behind    the   world   of  the   wise 
(which    you    know    is    as    much    like    a    goad    as    like    a    nail 
fastened  by  the  master  of  an  assembly)  in  the  understanding 
of  things  spoken.      F    ■  we  talk  out  of  the  "  Palace  of  Art  "  and 
tiie  "  Legend  u{  l\ih  ..omen."      The  great  Alfred  is  here,  /.,:  in 
Southampton    l-low,  smoking  all    the  day,  and   we  went    from 
this  Ix.-u.e  [14  (Jueen  Square,  Westminster]  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
see   him;   to    wit.  Two    Heaths,   my   brother  and   myself  and, 
meeting  Allen  on   the   way,  we   took   him   along   with   us.  and 
when  we  arrived    at    the    place   ajypointcd    we   found    A.  T.  and 
A.  H.  IL  and  J.  ^^  R.      So  we  made   -i  goodly  compan\-,  and 
(lid    as    we    do    at    Cambridge,    and,    but    that    you    were    not 
among  us,  we  should  have  been  happy. 

Again,  on  the-  iSth  of  July  : 

.\  new  volume  by  A.  T.  is  in  preparation  and  will,  I 
■uiipose,  be  out  in  .\utunni.  Li  the  meantime  I  have  no  cojjy 
"t  the  '■  I'alace  of  Art,"  but  shall  be  happy  to  repeat  it  to  you 
when  you  come,— no  ^,y  of  the  "  Legend  of  l<'air  Women,"  but 
can  repeat  about  a  0  -n  stanzas  which  are  of  the  finest,  no 
copy  oi  the  conclusi(,n  of  "CJlnone"  but  one  in  pencil  whicli  no 
one  but  myself  can  read.  The  two  concluding  stan.cas  of  "  Tiie 
Miller's  Daughter,"  i  can  give  you  in  this  letter.  ...  A  broad 
smiling  letter  from  John  Heath  conmiissions  me  this  morning 
10  engage  Mrs.  Perry's  lodgings  for  Dunbar,  whereat  I  rejoice": 
also  infotms  me  that  he  himself  keep.s  a  Parroquet,  and  that 
Douglas  has  bee  nne  a  great  Herkeleian,  and  would  leave  his 
bod)-,  like  Jeremy  lientham's,  to  be  di.ssected,  if  he  thought  he 
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H.s  brother  I'Juard,  u  ho  had  br.-n  for  som.-  liiiu-  in 
'i-'I'catc  health,  died  on  the  24ih  of  Aiiunst  i8;,j,  anda 
tew  days  later  Speddinu  uaiies  to  Thompson  : 

If  y.ai    have    seen    Tennant   you    will    be   prepared   to  hear 
that  my  brother    Edward    died    early   on    I'riday  niorninij   after 
above  a  month  of  severe  sufterin-  icavin-  a  -;hastK-  vacancy  in 
my  prospects,  not  to  be  filled  up.       However,  wliat'is  past—the 
profit  and   the  pleasure  wnich  1  have  gathered  out  of  lon^  and 
pleasant  years  of  brotherl>  s(,ciety— this  at  least  is  safe,  and  is 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for,     \\h\  should  I  be  the  sorrier  because 
1  have  so  long   been   graced  with   a   source  of  comfort   and   of 
i)nde,  which,  if  1  had  never  known,  I  should  now  be  as  cheerhil 
as  when    I    last  wrote  to  yon!'      Vou    knew  him    but    little,  but 
you   knew  him   enough   to   form   some   notion   of  how  much    1 
have  to  regret— or,  in   <,ther  word.-,,  h<nv  much  1  have   had   to 
bless   (,od   for.      He   made  a  good   and  a  Christian  end,  and  it 
IS  a.scertained   !n-  a /,.,iY-;,v.7-/<-w  inspecti(.n   that   he  culd    not 
possibly    have    had    health    for    any    Icngtii    of   time    together. 
His  disease  was   the   formation    <,f  internal   abscesses,  in   con- 
.sequence  of  a    failure  of  .some   of  the   membranes,  and   quite 
beyond  the  reach   of  surgery,  so   that,  hau  one  been  at  lib  Mt>- 
to  decide   by  a  wish   whether   he   should    live  or  die,  it  would 
have  been   an   act   of  unpardonable   selfi.shne.ss   to  widi   him   a 
moment    more   of    captivity.      This    too   is   something   to    take 
"!f  the    bitterness    of  regret,  which,  however,    in    any   way    has 
no   business   to   be    bitter.       Hut  whether  it  is  that   1  value  hh^h 
human    friendship    more    highly  than    I    ought    to   do,  or   what- 
ever   be    the    cau^e,    a    strange    fatality    seems    to    hang    over 
tiic  objects  of  my  more  especial  esteem,  and  I  would  have  you 
1  homp.son,  brw.-.re    in    ti.ne       l!ut    1    shall    lose    my  character 
uith  >ou  if   I  ,:o  not  take  care      1  hope  you  will  communicate 
the    news    to     rennant    and    Parish,    and    to    all    our   common 
friends,  for  e.vplanations  face  to  face  are  formidable  things. 

It  was  the  death  of  this  brother  that  gave  occasion 
to  the  verses  "  To  J.  S.  '  which  Tennysor  pubhshed  in 
the  volume  the  11  in  course  of  preparation. 

In  October  iSj,2,  after  unsuccessfully  sitting  for  a 
1-ellowship,    he    decided    upon    another    trial.      Writing 
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!  iliul  It  impossible  to  read  here,  the  valieys  look  so 
iiulci)en<iriu  of  circumstances.  There  stand  tlic  mountains, 
there  lie  the  valleys,  and  there  is  that  brook  which  thou  hast 
made  to  take  its  pastime  therein,  a  jolly  old  beck  that  has 
lately  taken  to  worshipping  its  maker  ;  for  it  overflowed  and 
went  into  the  church,  turnin;:,'  us  Christians  out,  or  rather 
preventing  us  from  rroin-  in— a  better  thing,  inasmuch  as 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

iii:  w.is  aojiin  u.i:,ucc(js.sful,  aiul  Whi.stoii  was  eh.xtccl 
before  him. 

Ill  the  sprinL^  of  this  year  (i.S;,^)  he  had  written   to 

I'honipson  :  "  Hallam  announces  himself  this  morninc;  as 
not  oth(;rwi.sc  than  unwell."  I  \c  had  \ou^  been  delicate, 
and  his  early  and  sudden  death  at  \'ienna  on  the  15th  of 
September  came  as  ,1  shock  but  not  a  surpri.se  to  his 
triends.  There  was  a  su^j^restion  that  his  memory 
should  be  perpetuated  by  an  inscription  in  th<;  College 
Chapel,    but    it    came    to   nothing.      Spedding    wrote    to 

Thompson  on  Xov(;mber  iS: 

Thiliips  has  been  consulting  me  and  (jthcrs  as  to  the 
iM-opriety  and  possibility  of  getting  a  tablet  to  .\rtnur  Ilallam's 
niemory  erected  in  Trinity  Chapel.  I':verybodv  approves  cor- 
diall\-  to  whom  he  has  communicatcrl  the  proposal,  and  he 
now  wishes  it  to  be  known  among  Haliam's  friends  that  such 
a  plan  is  in  contemplation,  but  privately  and  quietly.  He  will 
then  get  Christopher  Wordsworth  to  get  the  Master's  per- 
mission, and  then  it  will  be  time  to  think  about  the  rest.  It 
is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  some  College  etiquette  or 
other  in  the  way,  and  it  would  be  a  jiity  in  that  case  that  the 
intention  should  iiave  been  talked  about  publicly.  Will  vou 
communicate  tliis  to  friemls  in  Cambridge  who  ma,\-  communi- 
cate with  friends  out  of  Cambridge,  and  so  there  will  be  'ittlc 
difficulty  in  letting  every  one  know  whf)  is  interested  in  the 
matter.'  Kemblc  can  tell  Trench,  etc.  ;  Mcrivale,  Alford,  etc 
Who  will  write  to  .Monteith,  or  send  nic  his  address?  I'will 
write  to  Donne  myself.  I  think  you  must  know  every  friend 
of  Haliam's  whom  I  know.  I  have  communicated  with  no 
>ne  yet,  except  those  in  town.  \  ou  will  br  able  to  do  what  is 
• — '"o '»'f  L^ii  yuu. 
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TIk-  scheme  came  to  nothing,  for  what  nasnn  uc  do 
not  know;  ])ossibly  "college  etiquette."  as  Spedding 
anticipated,  might  stand  in  the  way,  for  Haliam  wa^ 
neither  l-'cIlo\v  nor  Scholar  of  the  Colle"e. 

In  the  spring  of  1S34  Spedding  was  still  at  Mire- 
house,  and  gives  Thompson  an  account  of  a  day  and 
night  lie  spent  with  Hartley  Coleridge  : 

The  said    Hartley  is   iiuiced  a  s[)irit  of  no  cninmon  rate 

his  mind  is  brimful  of  rare  and  prociuus  fmcies,  uhich  leap  out 
of  him  as  fresh  as  a  foimtain  in  the  sunshine.      His  bioj^raphical 
engai,remciit  with    ]^in-ley  is   f<,r   the  present  suspended,  by  his 
own  fault,  as    he  says.      I  suppose   he  could   not  stand   it   any 
Innffer.      But  tlic  tliree  first  numbers  are  completed,  and  bound 
up   in  a  goodi\-  fat  volume  of  ;-o   closely  printed   pages.      It 
contains  twelve  or   fifteen  lives,  and    mc -3  good    things   of  all 
.sorts   and    sizes    than    any    other    book    of  720   j)ages.      It    is 
publi.shcd  by  15ingley  in  l.ec.Js  and  Whitakcr  in  I. on'llon,  called 
BiograpJiia    Borealis,    costs    sixteen    shillin-s,    .md    the'  notes 
alone  are  worth   the   money.      Wlieref.re,  l'  pray  you  not  only 
to  get  it  yourself,  but  likewise  to   make  everybody  else  get   it. 
.\o  apostolic  bookcase  should  be  without  it.       It  should  become 
a  household  book  :    thcref  )re,  let  no  one  think    of  borrowing   it, 
but  whosoever  is  wise   and   good    let   him    buy  or  steal    it.*"    If 
an>-    man    should    a^!;    what    are    the  poliUcs   of    the    work    (a 
ijucstion    .vhich    no    .Apo.tle,   who    is    indeed    an    .Apostle,   ever 
thought  of  asking  but  in  the  way  of  mere   curiosity,,  then    .say 
th  )u,  the   ;ame  politics  which  were    held    in    common    by  Plato, 
Demosthenes,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Burke,  and    (iod    .\lmi-ht\-,' 
and  let  him  make  what  he  can  of  the  information. 

Word.-.vorth's  eyes  are  better,  but  not  well,  nor  ever  likely 
to  be.  Reading  niflames  them  and  so  c  ..cs  composing.  I 
believe  it  was  a  series  of  Highland  .Sonnets  that  brought  on 
the  last  attack,  .so  much  worse  than  any  he  h,id  had  before. 
He  read  me  several  lli.U  I  harl  not  seen  nor  heard  before, 
many  of  them  admirably  good  ;  also  a  long,  romantic  wizard 
and  fairy  poem,  in  the  time  of  Merlin  and  King  .Arthur,  very 
pretty,  but  n..l  .,f  the  frst  order.  Rut  I  should  not' have 
expected  anything  so  good  from  him,  which  was  so  nnich  out 
of  his  beat.  He  his  not  advanced  much  in  his  knowledge 
of   .Alfred  ;    hut    he    is   very    modest    in    his    refu.sal    to    nrais^e 
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attributing   his    want   of  acimi.ation    to  a  deficiency  in    iiimself. 
whether  from   the   stiffness   of  old    age,  which  cannot  accom- 
modate Itself  to  a  new  style  of  beauty,  or  that  the  compass   of 
his    sympathies    has    ben    narrowed    bv  (lowing  too   Ion-   and 
strongly  m  one  direction.      (.\-./;.    H,,   is  not  answerable  for  the 
Knghsh  that  I  am  writing.)      ]kit   he   doubts  not    that  Alfred's 
style  has  its  own  beauty,  though  he  wants   the  faculty  to  enter 
fully  into  It,  alleging  as  a  parallel  case  the  choruses  in  "Samson 
Agonistes  "  the   measure  of  which  he  has   never  been   able   to 
enjoy,    which    cc3incs    t..    perhaps    as    high    a    compliment    as 
a    negative   compliment    can    be.       He   spoke    so    wiseK-    and 
graciously  that  I  had  half  a  mind  to  try  him  with   a   po'em   or 
two,  but  that  would    have    been    more   perhaps    than  he  meant 
And   indeed    .t   is   always   so  pleasant   to   hear  a  distinguished 
man  unaffectedly  disclaiming  the  office  of  censor,  that  I  never 
•Jiink  It  fair  to  take  hiin   at   his  word.      I  have  given  a  copy  of 
Alfred  s  secon.l  volume  to  Hartley  Coleridge,  who,  I  trust   will 
make  more  of  it.      He  had  only  .seen  it  for  a  hnv  minutes'  and 
Has   greatly  behind   the  age,  though    he  admitted   that     \     T 
was   undoubtedly  a    man    <,f  genius  ;    and    was    n„in.>-   to   s-iv 
something    about    the    Quur/rr/y   in    a    Review   of'  T/^r   Doctor 
which  he  was,  or  is,  writing   for   ]51ackwood.      I    also  sent  hini 
yesterday  a  copy  of  Charles    Tennyson,  accompanied  with    one 
■'I  my  most  gentlemanly  letters. 

Spcddin-  was  now  i^j.irly  six-ami  twenty,  and  liad 
!H)  sottKid  |,lan  of  lite  before  him.  "  1"  r  my.self,"  lu; 
says.  '■  1  am  unsettled  in  all  my  prospects  and  plan's.  I 
am,  in  fact,  doing  nothing,  but  I  flatter  my.self  I  am 
pausing  on  the  brink  to  lake  a  good  look  at  the-  different 
ways  of  life  which  are  open  to  me  before  1  take  the 
latai  plunge." 

At  the  end  ot  1S34  he  invited  Thompson,  who  ^^as 
then  at  York,  to  visit  him  at  Mirehouse. 

Kxcuscs  shall  not  be  admitted,  at  Iea>t  not  such  as  yours 
Is  there  not  a  stage-coach  uhich  fears  God.  and  do  you  for  tl'at 
reason  rcfu  ,0  to  employ  it  ?  Vou  ought  rather  to  encourage  it. 
Uhat  IS  a  httle  bile  m  rheumatism,  compared  with  the  advance- 
ment of  Truth,  and  the  conservation  of  the  Faith  that  is  on  the 

earth-'       AIr>r«»nv"'"    "\ '\ii-,,  i  t.. 

li.        -i.,.vO\v..,  v.v..,y    .riui:;:,;y,    v,  canc.-,ua>  ,    and    Kriday,  a 
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Cdach  leaves  Kendal  at  S  o'clock  in  the  nioiniiig,  and  arrives 
in  Keswick  about  one,  having;  traversed  in  the  sIkmI  space  of 
hve  hours  many  miles  u(  the  finest  scener_\-  in  the  country, 
contaiin'nt;  bcjth  other  tiling's  and  five  lakes,  and  the  dwcllinj^- 
piaccs  of  Wordsworth,  Iiartle\-  Colerid<,'e,  and  H.imiltfui  '  rmore 
commonly  known  as  Cyril  Thornton).  As  for  >()Ui  time  lost 
last  term,  that  1  know,  from  my  experience  of  jdui  character, 
to  he  a  fiction  of  modesty  :  anil  as  for  your  hojjcs  of  makini.; 
up  for  it  at  home,  that  I  know,  from  my  exjierienre  of  my  own 
character,  to  be  humhu:^.  Hesitles.  VdU  writi;  as  anc  balancing' 
his  own  desires  according  to  a  principle  of  en!i_t,ditenc-d  self- 
interest.  You  fori^et  that  it  is  not  for  your  own  pleasure,  but 
lor  my  prwfit,  that  I  ask  >ou  t^  come.  .\m  I  not  slidin;^  daily 
from  bad  to  worse?  .Am  1  not  losini;  the  race  I  do  not 
run.'  Am  I  not  learniuL;  to  look  on  all  knowledge  as  vanity, 
all  labour  as  sorrow?  for  not  the  knowledge  for  which  men 
labour  is  profitable,  but  the  labour  onl\-,  and  yet  who  can 
labour  for  that  which  profiteth  not?  Have  1  Tiot  alnady 
parted  with  the  ho[ie,  and  am  I  not  now  jiarting  with  the 
wish,  to  advance'  .\m  1  perfjiining  any  dut_\' ?  .Am  1 
making  any  mone\- ?  .Am  I  not  falling  away  from  the 
.\postoIic  mind,  notwithstanding  :>  .Am  I  not  taking  pleasure 
in  the  shooting  of  snipes?  .Am  1  not  in  danger  of  having  a 
bad  German  pronunciation  for  evermore?  Roll  these  tilings 
in  yrnir  mind,  and  then  roll  yourself  into  the  coach.  I  will 
meet  you  at  .Ambleside,  if  you  like. 

I  had  read  t]v:  review  of  Wordsworth  .several  times  over  : 
and  thought  the  criticism  (except,  excijjiend  )  good,  and  the 
moral  philosophy  superb.  The  passage  about  the  moon  look- 
ing round  her,  etc.,  I  of  course  felt  to  be  a  blunder,  th.ough 
I  was  less  surprised  than  sorry  to  see  it.  It  seems  to  me  to 
chime  in  too  well  with  what  I  marked  as  the  defect  of  his 
preface  to  /'.  v.  J.,'  so  that  I  fear  it  is  :ii.t  a  negligent  criticism, 
as  one  might  have  hoped  :  but  an  opinion  well  weighed  and 
carefull>-  adopted.  1  womlcr  wh.it  he  would  say  to  I'lbenezer 
I'llliott,  witli  his  tlowers  and  mountains,  for  a  taste? 

\Vel( diiK-  tlion  a^ain 
Love-Iislcnini,'  Primrose  !  tho'  nut  parted  Ion- 
'^'e  n)cct  like  lovers  after  years  of  \mn. 


'  Captain  Thomas  Ilaniilton,  who  then  livcil  at  Elltray.      lie  w.ns  thi  brother  of 
Sir  \Villi.-.m  Hamilton,  and  is  fretjucmly  nuntioncil  in  Sir  W.ilui  ScoU'>  lournal. 
-  /'/nil/'  iuH  Aiuveitie,  by  Henry  Taylor. 


'II 


J.\\!i;s    Si'Kbl.ING  ^Ol 

Oh  thou  bringst  bhssful  <  hildhoou  Ij.i.  k  to  mc, 
Thou  btill  art  loveliest  in  the  lowest  place, 
Still  as  of  old  Day  i;!ows  with  Icvc  lor  thee, 
And  reads  our  heavenly  lather  ui  thy  face. 
Surely  thy  thouyht',  are  huiui.le  .md  devout, 
Flower  of  the  pensive  gold  !  for  why  should  heaven 
Deny  to  thee  his  noblest  boon  of  thought, 
If  to  Earth's  denH:.;ods  'tis  vainly  givi     ? 
Answer  me,  Sunless  Sister,   Thou  hast  speech 
Tliough  silent  Fragrance  i>  thy  eloquence, 
lieauty  thy  language,  and  thy  smile  might  teach 
Ungrateful  man  to  pardon  providence. 

1 1>2  uoukl    call    it   a   very  bold    fi',nire   of  speech  :    figure  of 
/.v,v/,   ciuothal      However,    Philip   is   a   noble   fellow,   and  the 
apoloi^y  tor  this   piece  of  criticism  i.s  so  wise  and  so  good  that 
one   can    hardly  regret    that   an   apology  was    nci'.dckl.       1    have 
sent    for    the    citation    of    Will.     .Shakespeare,    though     rather 
with  the  desire   than   the   expectation  of  great  deligiit.       I  rcatl 
a  tew  extracts  in  the  .U/,ts,  with  which  I  was  not  at  all  struck, 
"r,  if  at  all,  not  favourably;   but  that  does  not   go   for  much,  as 
I  .ill!  not  know  wlio       was    by,  or  anything   about    it,  and    the 
extracts  were    most    probably  ill-chosen.      lUit    to   tell'  you    the 
truth  I  never  took   much  to   Landor.      To  be  sure  I  never  read 
much    of  him,  but    I    have    often  had    the  book    in    my  hand. 
I'erhap.  I  might  ;,ave  liked  him  better  if  thes[.eakers  ha     Ijccn 
named    I'hilander  and    Strephon,  and    I'hilalethes  and  the    like, 
instead  of  Hacon,  ami    Hooker,  and    Raleigh,  and  so  following.' 
I    shall    have  every  chance  this  time  :    for  besides   the  prejudice 
d-rived   from   your   praise,  I  am   by  no  ineans   ea.sy   in    feeling 
no   great   respect    for    a   writer   of  whom    /'.    :■.    A.    speaks   so 
vciy   highly.      There    is    something   in    I'hiiip's    intellect    which 
'  "Himands  more  than  my  usual  reverence.      More  genial  minds 
I  have  met  with,  but   for  strength,  and    integrity,  ami  discretion 
-t    understanding.  I    do   not    know  his    equal.      He   puts  me  in 
mind    of    F.    Malkin.      We    must    have    him    change   his    mind, 
tlKjugh,  about  the  moon  and  the  streams.      I  read  the  revievv  of 
Coleridge   in    the    OnayUHv  the   other   day.      The    [)arts    which 
are    not    Coleridge's    own    might    have    been    better,   but    they 
arc  well  enough. 

The  spring  of  1S35  was  memorablt-  at  .Mirehou.sc  for 
1  visit  of  Tenny.son  and  FitzGrralcI.  That  this  made  a 
wMu  nnpression  f)n    FitzGeraiti  is  evident  from  a  letter 
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I.I 


which  he  wrote  aft,<T  Spe 
when  there  was  some  ide.i 
miscellaneous  essavs  : 


tidmg's    death    to    his    niece, 


ot 


athcriii''-    tot-ether   his 


■'  I  rejoice,"  he  says,  "  to  liear  of  a  Collection,  or  Reprint,  of 
hi.  ^U.iv  works.  .  .  I  used  to  say  he  wrote  '  X'ir-ih'an  rrJse.' 
(  )ne  only  (;f  his  1  ih'.l  not  care  for  ;  but  tli.it,  I  doubt  not,  was 
bccau>e  of  tlie  subject,  not  of  the  treatment  :  his  own  piinted  Re- 
port of  a  Speech  he  made  in  what  was  called  the  '  (  >uii"|uat;inta 
^'lub'  Debatin-  Society  not  tlie  Union,  at  CamlTriii^.o  ,ibout 
the  year  iS^i.  Phis  spcecli  his  {•ather  L;ot  him  to  recall  and 
i-ccompose  in  Print  ;  widiin-  always  that  his  Son  should  turn  his 
faculties  to  such  public  Topics  rather  than  to  the  Poets,  of  whom 
he  had  -,ccn  enou-h  in  Cumb-rland  not  to  have  nmch  re-ard 
lor:  .Shelley  fur  one,  at  one  time  stalkiii-  ab(,ut  the  mountain, 
with  I'i.tois,  and  ,,t]icr  such  \'aearics.  I  do  not  think  he  was 
much  an  admirc-r  of  W  ordswr,rth  ^  I  don't  know  about  Southey!, 
and  1  well  renuMnber  that  when  I  u  as  at  .Morehouse  fas  iMiss 
Hristowe  would  have  us  call  it),  with  .A.  Tennyson  in  1835, 
MrSpeddini;  .cjrud-ed  his  Son's  -ivin^^  up  much  time  and  thou-ht 
to  consultations  about  Morte  d'Arthur's  Lords  of  ]?ur!eit;h, 
etc.,  which  vvere  then  in  MS  He  more  than  once  qnestionwl 
mc,  who  was  sometimes  present  at  the  mcctinL^s,  '  Well,  Mr.  1-'., 
and  what  is  it  ^  Mr.  Tennyson  reads,  and  lem'  criticizes  >-is 
that  it.=  '  etc.  Tlii.s.  while  I  mi-ht  be  playin-  Chess  with  dear 
Mrs.  Speddm-,  in  Ma)-,  uhile  the  Daffodils  were  dancinjj 
outside  the  Hall  door."  '^ 

"  At  the  end  of  .May,'  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Kcmble,  "  we  went 
to  lod-e  for  a  week  at  Windermere— where  Wordsworth's  new 
volume  of  ];tn;>u'  A',77'.(//,v/  reached  us.  W.  was  then  at 
his  home,  but  Tennyson  would  not  -o  to  visit  him  :  and  of 
course  1  did  not  :   nor  even  <aw  him." 

In  the  summer  of  1835  'Idiompson  spent  the  Long 
VacaticMi  at  the  Lakes,  and  Spedtling  was  engaged  in 
securing  lodgings  for  him  and  his  pupils,  while  Tennyson 

was  still  at  Mirehouse. 


I  am  -ouiy,  he  writes,  "with  Alfred,  1  believe,  to 
Buttermcre,  and  so  have  not  time  to  tell  y,..u  how  much  l' ani 
rejoiced  th.it  >-our  destiny  should  have  dra--ed  you  hither— 
nor  to  di5CU5.s  the  Luiidou   Review — nor  to  tell  you  about  Fitz 
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and  .\ilrccl  Tcnnys„n,  and    Hartley  C.i-Tid-e,  and  W  \V    etc 

only   that   Alfred    is    xery    -^juiT  and    unmanacreablc.  and   the 
«-cather   very    cold.       He   desires    to   be    renien.hcred        F,t. 
^.inc." 


tZ    IS 


A  tcu-  (l.iys  Liter  h-,:  says:* 


Alfred    Ictt   us  about   a  week   since,  homewarii   bound    but 
mean,n,,r   t.,   t.,uch   at    lirookHeld's   on    his    way.      The   weather 
has   been    much    tlner   since   he    went;   certainly,  whil,'    he   was 
here,  our   northern    sun  did    not    dispha-    himself  to   advanta.^e 
Nevertheless,  I  think  he  took  in    more   pleasure  and   inspiration' 
than    any    one    would    have    suppose.l    who   ,iid     not    kn.,w    his 
a.most    personal    dislike    of  the    Present,    whatever    it    mav    be 
Hartley  Co,cnd-e  is  mi-htily  taken   with  him  ;   and,  after   the 
lourth  bott<.m  of  ;,M-n,  deliber.Uely  thanked    Heaven   Snider  me 
beheve,    ,,r    me    under    Hea^en,    I    for.^^et   which)   for   havin.r 
bruu-ht    them    acquainted.      Said    Hartley    was   busy   with    an 
art.c.e  on  "  Macbeth,"  to  .appear  ahe  vc-etable  spirits  permittin-n 
HI    the   next    /.y,^.X^v,../.       He    confessed    to   a   creed    touching 
Hestmy    which    was    new    to    me  :   denyin-    Free    W.ll    (if   I 
uiide.stood  hun  ri-ht,  /u  Mo;    but  at    the  same  time  maintain- 
m-  that  man  ,s  solely  and  entirelj-  answerable  for  whatever  evil 
he  does  :   not  merely  that  he  i.s  to  suffer   for   it,  which    I  could 
understand,   but    that   lie    is   ,n:s:„r,Mc   for   it   which    I  do  not 
N-u'    th,s,    I    think,    is    not    fair.       I    could    not    i;et    Alfred    to 
Kydal  M.,unt,  he  would  and   would  not -sulky  one,  althou-di 
U.rdsworth  wa.  hospitably  minded   towards   him;    and   would 
have  been   more  so   had  the  state   .M"  his   household    permitted 
v.hich  I    am  sorr.N-  to  say  is   full    of  sicknes.s.   .    .       ]W   a  letter 
"o.n    D    D.  H    [eath]   received  to-day  I   infer  that  .S ^/.v, w//... 
''.'  h<»^,/,>^v  IS  out  ;    which    1  shall  accordingly  send   for       I  am 
^wy  ,t  IS   not    to  be   understood    in    the    se.ise   of   •  KiHin-^   no 
Murder,"  which  seems   to   me,  till   I    be  further  enlightened^he 
only  sort  of  construction  which  will  make  sense  of  it       D   1)   H 
l".>keth  on   this   pamphlet   as  the    fmal    cause   of  the  system  of 
■subscription    at   Oxford,   and,   now   that    the    effect    hath   been 
accomplished    doth    heartily    wish    that    custom    may   be    dis- 
continued^     Kuse,  H.  1).  H   :      I.-,,,  ,„_,.,,,f,  ,,-,,,,  _.^„.^^.j  ^^.^,_^^ 
m>-  time  has  been  chictly  employed  ;that  is,  all  my  time  which 
v.i-'  not  occupied  in  exercising  the  puppies)  upon   three  several 
books;    to  wit.    A',//^/,    /To/,... ,^    ..f  „-,.-i    1 


contamim 


a    mo-,t   graceful   and    lively   portraiture   of   CI 


.;ii    iiuiit, 


II! 


larles 


li 
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II.'s  times,  a  good  deal  of  n.t  about  1  .utli  and  Love,  and  a 
tjood  deal  of  metaphysics,  hard  to  undcrstaiid  in  i)art>,  but 
in  parts  (to  inc,  at  least)  very  dcei)  and  touchinj;.  Item, 
a-  Coinntnus.  a  I'iay  ^Murray,  1827);  by  Henry  Taylor^ 
as  SoutIie\-  who  lent  me  the  \iook  informs  me  ;  a  work  much 
in  the  tone  and  [^tyle  of]  /',  v.  ./.,  and  though  far  behind 
ill  drsis;n  and  execution  In-  [no  means]  an  unworthy 
precursor  It  ha^  sonic  passages  as  fine  as  anythmg  in 
J'/it/ip.  item,  thirdly  and  lastl\-.  Hasil  Montagu's  I.i/c  of 
Bacon,  a  work  of  much  labour  both  on  the  writer's  part  and 
the  reader's,  but  well  niratU,  and  if  not  itvL-!f  a  good  one 
containing  all  the  materi.ils  necessary  for  a  gooil  one,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  1  have  not  read  all  the  notes.  I  fart 
I  believe  they  are  all  contained  in  the  text.  I  should  think 
that  on  a  niodenite  computation,  half  the  two  volumes  is  a 
rcj^rint  of  the  other  halt',  for  if  there  are  a  few  pages  which 
are  printed  tuire  over,  there  are  nian>-  half  and  quarter  pages 
which  are  repeated  foil-  or  five  tini,'~.  I  shouUl  half  like  to 
review  it. 


I 


It  h(-  had  acted  on  his  own  siii^'-iTcstion  \vc  mi^^lu 
not  have  had  .Macaulay's  Essay,  and  certainly  .should 
not  have  had  the  /f:r;//;/;'.s-  x-////  a  k'crn-iccr.  This 
is  the  first  intimation  of  his  nuorcst  in  uh.it  w,,  ,  to  be 
the  work  of  his  life.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made 
the  actjuaintanci  of  Henry  (afterwartl,-,  Sr  ll-nry) 
Taylor,  the  author  of  J'/ii/ip  :u>i  .-l>:\:ruL\  which 
inlluenced  his  occu[jation  ibr  the  ne.\t  si.\  vears. 

"At  this  time,"  says  Sir  Henry  in  his  Autobiography,  "I 
obtained  another  relief,  and  i:  obtaining  it  obtained  a  friend 
tur  lite.  James  Spedding  was  the  >ounger  son  of  a  Cumber- 
land squire  who  h.nl  been  a  friend  of  my  father's  '  >  former, 
though  I  think  the\-  nad  not  met  in  latter  days.  I,  -Jie  notes' 
to  I'fUi  Ayterclde  I  had  (juoted  a  passage  from  an  admirable 
speech  of  his  si)oken  in  a  debating  club  ,it  C'ambriiige  when 
he  was  an  undergraduate.  This  letl  to  my  making  his 
ac.juaintance  ;  and  when  some  very  laborious  business  of 
detail  had  to  be  executed,  I  obtained  authority  to  taTcr  him 
the  employment  with  the  remuneration  of  £\z.q  a  vear. 
;  vc    v.ii.i    iii    a.    a irncui ty    ai    iiic    Uine    ab   u>    ihe    choice    ot    a 
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()rofcs.sion,  and  fcclin^r  that  life  u  ithout  business  and  occupation 
of  some  kinrl  was  dangerous,  was  Rlad  to  accept  this  employ- 
mcnt  as  one  which  mi},'ht  answer  the  purpose  well  enoiij^h,  if 
he  proved  suited  to  it,  and  if  not  might  be  relinquished 
aithout  difficulty  and  exchanged  for  some  other.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Southcy,  24th  January  1S3G: 

Spcdding  has  been  and  will  be  invaluable,  and  they  owe 
me  murh  for  him.  He  is  regarded  on  all  hands,  not  only  as 
a  man  of  flrst-ratc  capacity,  but  as  having  quite  a  genius  for 
buMiiess.  I.  for  my  part,  have  never  seen  anything  like  him 
in  business  on  this  side  Stephen.  ,  .  .  When  I  contemplate 
:lic  ea.sy  labours  of  Stephen  .uul  .,ni-  or  two  (,thcrs  I  ain 
disponed  lo  think  that  there  are  giants  in  t/usr  days' 

'•  For  six  \LMrs  Speddinp:  worked  a\v,-.y  with  universal 
approbation,  and  dl  \h\^  time  he  v.  aild  have  been  willing  to 
accept  a  post  of  precis  writer  with  /:3oo  a  year,  or  any  other 
such  recognised  position,  and  attach  himself  permanently  to 
the  office,  liut  none  such  was  placed  at  his  dis[>osal  .  .  .  and 
he  took  the  opi)ortunity  of  the  Whig  government  going  out  in 
1S41  to  give  II)  his  emplo>  ment.  He  'hen  applied  him  elf 
to  edit  the  works  and  vintiicate  the  fame  of  Lord  liacon.  In 
I  '^47,  on  Sir  James  Ste['hen's  retirement,  tlie  office  of  L'ndcr 
Secretary  of  State  wah  .  JOOO  a  year  was  oiicred  to  him  hv 
Lord  Grey,  before  it  was  offe  ed  to  me,  and  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  accept  it.  lie  ,  ,ild  not  he  brou-ht  to  believe, 
wiiat  no  one  else  tloidned,  that  he  was  eiiual  to  the  duiies. 

"He  this  as  it  max,  the  fact  that  the  man  bei  l,'  well 
kiiMwr.  and  close  at  !;and  for  six  years,  wh..  could  have  b.  en 
liad  for  /300  a  year  in  1S41,  should  have  been  let  slip, 
tiunigh  i:-  was  thou-iit  worth  £2000  a  year  in  1847,  if  not 
a  rare,  is  a  cle.ir  example  of  the  little  heed  given  by  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  the  ch.^icc '  and  u' c  of 
in-truments." 

1  he  exact  date  of  Spedding's  hcginning  work  at  the 
Colonial  Office  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
heiwcen  the  niiddle  of  j  nn<;  1S35  ,uui  the  end  of  Aueu.st,' 
lor  by  th.at  time  lie  {'..iind  that  PowuinL;  .Strec't  was  "no 
place  tor  the  aidulgence  of  the  individual  genius."  In 
;i  letter  to  Thompson  he  writes  : 


'    I'rohaLIy  .Xm^u.-.i  lo.      See  letter  to  Tlioiiipsoii,  .\u.i,'ust  19,  1,^41 
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I  ilHi  take  the  I.hcrty  „{  ir.si.u.atin^^  a  sc<, ff  at  a  Spanish 
Governor  ,n  one  „!  „,y  1  )o-,,Mtrlu.s,  but  11.  T.  said  't  w.s 
clever  ,uu!u.,uldn„t  do.  Saul  H  T.  rises  dav  by  dav  in  my 
esteem       He    ,.    „.„    ,,,,    ,,,.,,    .,,,  .,^   ,^^^„,     ^J^^^-_         "^ 

'""';""J^^'"-       '''^    1-  a   ;;n.at   deal    of  R  v.  A.  m  hin,;   H„t 
wc  du    nut    talk    much    ex.e,,;    „n    matters   of   business     which 
houevcr,  rises  in   his  hands  to  the  di;;n,ty  of  statesman.h,,,       I 
have  not  yet  ascertained    the  contin.ences  on    wind,   n,y   stay 
l.ere  depends,  but   1  should  think  it  probal.le  that   I  mav  in   the 
end    have,  thcitcr   of    a    permanent   appointn.ent   in    th'e   office 
liave,        ,nean    to    take   it.    purely  from    a    sense  of  duty  • 
that  1  n,ay  have  a  nominal   en,ployn,cnt   to  satisfy  impertinen 
enquiries   u.thal,   and    perhaps   also  fas    I   dream    in   my   more 
romantic   moments;   that    I    may  have   a   real    employ.nent   to 
d.scplme   my   own    soul    withal.      The  prospect  of  its    leading 
to    wealth   or   d,,anty    is   so   small  ,n,der   present  circumstances 
as    not    to   be    worth   takin^^^   into   account,   yet    not   ex.actly   so 
ne,  lur,  for  any   pros,,ect  of  any  thm,;  to  come,    however    faint 
and    drstant.   ch^nntles    an    employment    with   a    relationship   to 
the  future  and  the  mdctinite. 

I  mearu  to  have  .,.)ne  to  Kitlands  to-day,  but  the  coach 
w  s  tud.  ivecollect  that  vou  are  not  a  man  of  many  cares  new 
taken  up,  an<i  therefore  .nay  find  ,in>e  to  shower  your  wiser 
.nechtat.ons  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  addressed  to  ,ne 
under  cover  to  "  R.  W.  Hay,  l-:.,.,  Under  Secretarv  of  State 
("l'>"'al  Office,  Hownin,.  Street,"  will  not  be  lost'  upon  one 
^^■l'o  sometnnes  did  hut  observe  and  wonder,  but  has  now  to 
enquire  and  dispatch. 

Thompson  had  Invn  with  a  n,adin-  p.-rty  at  K.-swick 
dur.n.<,r  the  summer,  but  had  proved  a  Lad  corre- 
spondent. 

.11  ","^^';^^'™'— ^i'^'^'^i'^i^vrites  in  AWmber,  "  occasion- 
ally from  M.rehouse  dim  infmations  .,f  your  sut.posed  exist- 
ence .and  latterly  I  have  seen  .Martineau,  to  whom  I  have 
careful  y  ,)ointed  out  the  weak  points  in  your  character,  which 
he_  hao  not  observed.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  an, 
ri-sin-  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  and  I  have  only  to  prav 
that  I  may  not  become  too  sufficient  fi.r  my  place.  'Mv  sens'e 
of  Duty  has    already   been    appealed    to    in    the  most  flatterin.r 

oi   nobler   business, 
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vAvaU,  \)v\n'^  (.-iijablc  of.  I  liavc   ii<,  rif^Kt  fit  is  said)  to  decline. 

My  ca[)acity,  it  would    sccin,  is   beyorul   doubt;  and,  as   it   has 

been  evil)' ed  uifhuut  .in\-  .'tTort  or  observation  of  mine,  perhaps 

the   best  way  atUT   all  will    br    to    lut    It    h.ivc  its  own  uay  and 

trouble  my  soul  ikj  more  ab.)ut  it.       Turn  it  adrilt  m  tlir  \v..rld. 

leave  it  to  tind  its  own  market  and  provide  its  own  ^'oods,  and 

if   my  s(ju1      which    would    be   a   stran-^er  in    such    [)ilt,'rimai,'ej 

■  liquid  n-tuin  in  after  years  to  enquire  after  it,  who  kn,,us  how 

;ic.it    she    m,iy    llnd    it    i^rown  ?       V.    v.    A,    is    aw.i>-    fip    his 

holidays.       If  you    can    sutji^est   a   ^'(.od    subject  fur  a  dramatic 

romance  out  of  i:n-lish  or  Scotch  history  between  the  Con. ;ucst 

and   the    time   of    Klizabeth,  you    shall    thereby  do   him  a  t,'Ood 

turn,  and    perhaps    <;et  jnaised  in  a  note.      Helps  has  just  been 

I'l  u-  .iskin;^'  for  iiifirmation   about  Cambridge    in    ^'eneral,  more 

particularl)-  about  you    ,uid    Itlakesley.       I  could    oid>-  tell    him 

\'.  iiit  I  knew  of  you,  which  you  must   confess    is    not    nuicii    to 

\    ;ir  credit.      Sterlin^L;  has  established  himself  and  his  family  in 

bay-water,  and   gives   tea    parties   to   the   wiser    minds.      1    am 

.Lioiny    thither    to-nij;ht.      C.irden    (i    understand    frfjm    himself, 

writing  from  Carstairs  i  is  to  curatise  in    Cornwall.      1).  1).  H. 

thinks  there  is  iuimour  in  an  C(iuity  draft.    .   .   .    My  own  career 

is  as  tar  from   being   marked  out  as  ever.      There  is  no  present 

prospect    of  a  vacancy   here,   and    I    cannot   get    any    body    to 

advis'j  me  to  accept  it  if  there  were." 

In  thtt  toUowino  yuar  'rhompsoii  was  appointcil  to 
the  Head  Mastership  of  the  receiuly  tounded  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Collegiate  School,  and  at  the  opening 
ceremony  on  August  g,  1S36.  he  delivered  an  address,  of 
which  Spedding  says  : 

I  have  read  your  speech,  not  with  the  distant  and  respectful 
admiration,  the  wonder  broken  off,  which  I  am  apt  to  call  y,/////, 
but  with  the  deliberate  admiration  of  a  man  who  undcrslamis 
and  stronglj-  assents.  I  see  \-our  audience  had  sense  enougli 
to  utter  loud  cheers,  but  I  want  to  know  >\hether  they  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  such  a  sijcech  ought  not  to  be  let 
pass  away  in  a  newspaper,  but  to  be  provided  with  some 
permanent,  portable,  and  self- subsisting  existence.  If  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  are  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet,  I 
diould  like  to  invest  money  in  a  few  copies.  If  not,  I  shall 
thmk  about  printing  your  part  of  them  in  a  legible   shape   on 
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ti:n\vs(1\  and   his  i  rii-nds 


my  nun  ac  utit. 
Sterling;,  I  bclic-vc. 
but  is  more  a'    rmed  about  his  brother. 


.   G.    l'"arish    is  \;ouv^   to    Matlcira,    with 
lines    I-".  speaks    hopefully  of   the    latter 
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In  ;i  letter  to  All'ii  wc  gt-t  a  irlimpse  of  Tennyson  : 

Alfred  Icnn>-son  lias  reajjiieared,  ami  is  Ljf.ing  to-day  or 
to-morrow  to  I'lorencc,  or  to  Killarncy,  or  to  Madeira,  or  tn 
some  place  wlure  some  ship  i-  i^roin^^r — lie  does  not  know 
where.  He  has  been  on  a  visit  to  a  madhouse  for  the  last 
fortni<;ht  fnot  as  a  patient),  and  lias  been  delighted  with  the 
mad  people,  whom  he  report-  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most 
reasonable  persons  he  has  met  with.  The  keeper  is  Dr.  Allen 
(any  relation  of  yours?),  with  whom  he  had  been  greativ 
taken  ! 

Ag.un  writing  to  Tiiomp.son  in  Octnljcr  i  S40  Ik. 
s.iys  : 

1  have  been  studying  Alfred  'l'cnn\  son'-,  MSS.,  and  I  send 
\-ou  a  cop)-  of  a  poem  whicli  I  tiiink  he  once  repeated  to  you 
and  me,  and  which  we  neither  of  us  much  entered  into. 
Reading  it  again  the  other  da\-,  I  was  surprised  with  the  power 
and  beauty  of  it,  ,nul  I  imw  think  it  wants  nothing  but  a 
better  name,  or,  I  should  rather  sa\ ,  a  historical  foundation. 
I  would  have  it  put  into  the  mouth  of  some  noted  man  (among 
the  manv  such  that  must  liave  been)  involved  in  ;i  marriage 
which  he  does  not  like,  in  \iolation  of  a  pre- existing  attach- 
ment. The  imagining  of  such  situations  for  the  mere  purpo.sc 
of  entering  into  the  feelings  which  belong  to  them  has  .some- 
thing unwholesome  in  it,  to  my  fanc_\  ;  but  the  situation  being 
given  (whether  in  fact  or  fiction  >,  there  is  no  harm  in  turning  it 
into  poefr\-. 

In  1840  Lord  l.viidb.ur.st  \wis  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  High  St(  ward  of  th<>  Tiiiversity  of  Cambridge 
ni    opposition    U)    Lord    Lyttelton.      Spedding   voted   lor 

the   latter. 

"  I  went  down  to  Cambridge,"  he  writes  to  TluunpM.n,  "to 
support  Lord  Lyttelton  in  his  late  distingui^lled  defe.i't,  of 
which  you  have,  of  course,  heard  all  i)articulars  with  apostolic 
embellishments    and    illustrations    b.jth    from    other    apostolic 
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souls  and  from  Merivalc.  I  have  been  liapp\'  in  beiiii,'  able  in 
these  trying  circumstances  to  preserve  my  natural  traiKiuillity. 
My  view  of  the  nature  ot  the  contest  is  tliis  :  Tiie  L'ni\ersit)' 
would  select  Lord  Lj'nclhurst  as  tlie  surt  of  man  w'l!,!!'!  a 
L'liiversity  should  deliLjht  to  honrmr.  A  dissentient  minnrit}" 
-ay  not  content.  The  majority-  reply  to  the  dissentient-, 
Why  divide?  \'ou  see  )'ou  cannot  win.'  The  niiiKirily 
rejoins,  '  Never  mind  ;  tiivide  we  w'.'A,  win  or  not  win.  If  Lord 
I.\-ndhurst  is  to  be  selected  for  such  an  honour  as  this,  it  shall 
be  deliberateh  and  not  by  accident.  The  objections  sliall  be 
formally  brouLjht  forwanl  and  formally  overruled.'  Ihc 
brin;^in;4  of  the  ([uestion  to  the  poll  I  consider  as  an  appe;d  to 
the  cnnstituoncy  to  consider  what  they  were  about  ;  and,  in 
s^iite  of  tliC  result,  1  am  [^latl  't  has  been  brc.iucjht  to  this  is-ue. 
for  the  cretlit  of  the  Universi.,-  it  was  fit  it  sliould  be  known 
that  there  were  500  dissentients,  and  fir  the  instruction  of 
mankind  it  was  fit  it  should  be  kiKiwn  that  there  was  a 
tnajor'ty  of  t\>r)  nxisters  of  arts  to  one  who  th(ius^ht  Lord 
Lyn:"nurst  tlic  i)rnper  man  to  recei\e  the  honours  and 
diLjnitics  of  the  University.  ilad  1  been  .ui  enemy  I  should 
have  \-otcd  in  tne  maj(5rit_\'  ;  but  bein;_;  a  diitifid.  thoULjh  not 
perhaps  a\ery  respectful  son,  I  was  L;lad  of  an  > 'jiportunit)'  of 
inakinc^  the  5S6  into  ^>^7." 

1  Ik;  Iritjiids  ot  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  every  etiorl  to 
secure  his  election,  and  we  learn  trom  his  Lite  Ijy  Sir 
Theodore  ALirtin  that  he  was  oiilv  induced  to  he  a 
candidate  on  condition  that  his  return  would  be  certain. 
Tile  majority  was  .4.80. 

Thompson,  who  had  returnevl  to  C'am!)ridL;e,  was  at 
liiis  lime  in  teeble  health,  antl,  as  it  was  not  knoun 
wh':re  a  letiei  n-ould  t'md  him,  I'it/Cierald  wrote  undt  r 
cover  to  Spedding,  who  was  still  at  the  Coloni.d  Othce. 
The  letter  does  n(jt  appear  to  have  been  ])res(!rved,  hut 
It  suggested  to  Spedding  soni<'  criticism  of  the  ih.eatres 
and  actors  of  the  tune  which  is  not  without  interest  at 
the  [.'resent  d.tv. 

■  l-"it/,"  he  writes  on  r\-;vember  2^,  1840,  "  h;.s  forwarded 
lli:s  to  me  that  1  may  direct  it  [jrojierl)-,  and  as  it  is  not  sealed 
1    have    made    free  with   tiie   contents.       1  he    mcanimr   of   the 
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uritm.^^  on  tl,c  wall  had  liithcrto  escape!  nic.  1  confess,  but  the 
citcct  of  my  l,ca<l  i„  t!,c  Pit  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  some- 
thing   unseemly,    Hke    Scriptures    out    of    Church;     ina-^much 
as  when  I  am    bv  myself  I  always   choose  a  ph.ce  where  I  „u, 
wear  mj-  hat.       I  have   sometimes   thought   of  t,rettin<r  a  wi-  to 
wear  in  such  places  of  vain  reso.t.      ihit  to  sav\he  truth,  a  bad 
play  will  often  afford    more   rational    entertainment   for   luo   or 
three  hours  than  an  avera^^e  dinner  partv-,  provided  a  man  .^oes 
to   It  w.th    an    understandi.i;.-   that   such  a  thin-   can  be  neither 
better   nor  worse  than  a  sha.low,   and    with    an    imaj^ination    to 
amend   it.      It   is  strange  enoui^h,  f,,r  >,,ur  best  modern  plays 
and    your   modern    actin.^^   of  the   best    plays   f except  in  a  very 
tew    mstancesi    are   so    wretched    that    one    should    think    thcv 
could    only   bore   and    dis.^^ust    one-mea;4re,    vapid,    false   and 
vulgar  m  the  hi-hest  dc-iee.      One  only  wonders  that  so  manv 
human    heads    and   hearts    can   consent   to  sit    it   out,   and    be 
amused  and   refreshed    by  it,      I  believe  it  is  this  verv  problem 
winch   gives   tiie   theory    an    interest    to    me,    for   certainK-   the 
spectators  are  to  me  an  integral  part  of  the  .spectacle  (do'i  u-^c 
'integral'     right.'      I     o.u'd    never    properly    understand    the 
calculus),  and  the  most  entertaining    part   of  the    action    is   the 
action  of  the  play   upon    the   audience.      ^  ou  not  only  see   the 
mirror  held  u].  to   Nature,  but  you  see    Nature   lookin-   at   her 
image  m  it,  uhich  presents  her  in  still  another  aspect.  "  Of  the 
nature    of    the    multitud.r,    their   ways    of  thinking    and    teelin- 
certainly,  .and  partly  too  of  their  ways  of  acting,  much  nr.iv  be 
learned    m    the    pit   of  a   theatre.      From  the  eff.:ct  of   l^ulwer's 
plays  upon  the  play-going  public  one  might    have    inferred    the 
efiect  of  his  novel,  upon    the   rea.iing    public,  alm,,,t    as    surely 
as    you    might    have    inferred     the    effect    of    his    plavs    from 
ob.serv;ng    the    style    of   acting    which    is    most    popular.      lUit 
besides    niy   plea-^ure   in    c<  mtemplatirig    the  nat-.eof  the    fool 
multi-ude,  I   am  curious    about    the    laws   of  art,  and   I  observe 
m  that    a,    in    other   thin.gs,  that  .specimens  of  the  want    of  tin- 
thmg  are  as  instructive  as  the  specimen  o^  the    tlu-ng  itself       1 
never  understood  Shakespeare's  idea  of  Julius  Caesar  til!  I  once 
saw  (xeorge  IkMinett  enact    him;   and    I   think    I    'lined    m(,re 
hght    as    to    the    meaning    of   many    part-,    of    CaNtaff   ;n    the 
.U<-n-y    U'tr.s    from    the   gro.s.scst   and,  1    think,  vi.rsi    piece  of 
acting  1  ever  saw  (by  Jiartley ;  thai,  1  have  g.ained  as  to  y.V,;,v//,/- 
from    (.    Kcmble,   or    //<v„/,/    from    Macready.      Altogctiier,   I 
find    that    the    <  him^y,  t.twdry,  motley    pageant,    with  "if;    iit'tie 
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ur.iiaturalncs-,  has  ihc  effect  of  jjrovokini;    my  luiderstamiinL; 
and  ima;_;ination  into  i  :,^recable  exercise." 

1  In;  lime  had  ce)inc  when,  after  six  years  of  service, 
SjH-tklinL;  resolved  to  shake  himself  free  from  the 
unconL;enial  business  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  devote 
himself  to  what  was  to  he  the  work  of  his  life.  On  the 
ah  of  Aus,nist  1S41  he  writes  from  W'ycliffe  Rectory  to 
'1  hompson  who  was  then  in  Germany  : 

\'o\\  told  me  to  write  on  speculation  and  nut  put  off  too 
long,  but  I  suppose  1  am  not  the  less  qualiiied  to  perform  the 
tormer  part  of  your  injunction  for  havini;  neglected  to  perform 
the  latter.  15ut  I  suppose  the  worst  coinequence  will  be  that 
my  letter  will  not  reach  you,  by  which  you  will  save  something 
in  pilotage  and  lose  nothing  in  any  (jthcr  way.  The  fact  is 
that  )-our  letter  reached  me  during  the  last  hours  of  my  offcial 
life,  when  between  the  dut\-  of  cle.iring  my  table,  and  preparing 
for  another  and  a  better  life  (packing  up,  to  wit),  I  had  no  time 
to  write  anything  that  was  to  go  as  far  as  Dresden.  I-"rom  the 
husiiiess  of  Downing  St.  I  relapsed  suddenly  to  the  not  less 
absorbing  recreations  of  the  i  3th  August  and  the  moor.s  ;  and 
since  we  left  the  grouse  in  quiet  I  have  been  on  constant  duty 
m  looking  at  rocks  and  ri\ers  and  whatever  there  is  to  be 
looked  at  in  a  countrv-  not  barren  01  natural  attractions  and 
the  scene  of  one  of  Walter  Scott's  pc  ems.  To-day  I  have  been 
1  do  not  know  how  many  miles  to  see  a  handsome  modern 
linuse  and  hne  estate  on  the  banks  ot  the  Tee.s,  and  to  enjoy 
the  most  formidable  of  all  mortal  entertainments,  a  lunch  of 
about  16  persons  at  a  house  you  were  never  in  before;  all  low 
voices  and  only  one  of  the  family  known  to  you  by  name. 
However  the  beef  was  good,  and  silence  is  richer  than  si)eech. 
1  am  now  returned,  my  skin  is  full  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
ct..d  the  room  is  full  of  young  women  talking  about  ghosts  and 
singing  Irish  melodies.  1  have  borrowed  thib  sheet  of  thin 
paper  that  you  ma_\-  have  tlie  less  to  pay,  and  1  have  set  otT  in 
this  minute  hand  that  I  .r:\y  have  the  more  room  to  utter 
^vhat.soevcr  shall  be  giver  to  me  to  utter  in  this  Ik  .Use:  wliat 
that  may  be  I  shall  not  stay  to  conjecture,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  the  proof. 
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I  need  not  describe  t(^  you  the  appearance  of  London  or 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  galleries  and  in^tiMitions 
with   which    it   abounds,    as    yon    have    had    opportunities    of 
learning,'  better  by  the  use  of  your  nwn  eyes  ,uid   can,    is  much 
about  these  as   _\ou   wish   to   know.      Soniothinj;    I    mifjht  say 
about  the  manners  and  morals  of  Downin.t;  Street     '••'ch  would 
be   new    tn   you.  that   section   of   London    society   having   been 
rarciy   penetrated    by   travellers,  and    if  penetrated   still    more 
rarely  escaped  from  without  tlic  loss  of  that  pcxuliar  faculty  by 
virtue    <,f    which    man    tells    tiuth.      lUit    this    also    I    shall    at 
present  spare   you.      Downin^r    Street   already   lies  behind   me, 
and  I  think  it  is  St.  Paul  who  tells  us  that  we  -hou.d  fi.\  our 
eyes  (.ji  what  is  before,  atul  what,  I  wonder,  is  before  ine}      I 
see   a    fair    array   of  years    aboundin-    in    ca,    bilities    aid    in 
IHsurc  to  cultivate  them,  and  if  I   could   follow  that  !'rccei)t  ot 
St.    Pauls    faithfull)',   and    abstain    from    looking   backwards   at 
an  eriually  fur  array  of  (jp[)()rtunities   unimproved   and   !ei-ure 
run  to  waste,  i  should  thmk  the  prosjject  a  splendid  one. 
l-or  these  si.v  years  past  I  have  been   working  :or  other  men's 
purposes,  ;uKi  cultivating  my  life   for  their   use.      Now  I  set  up 
for  myself;  anil  the  (]uestion  is  this,  of  all  things  which   most 
need  to  be  done  what  am   I  best   able  to  do  :>   .    .    .    Hut    I    had 
forgotten  that  all   this   will    he  a   my.stery   to  you    who   do    not 
know  what  I  have  done  to  myself  since  1  saw  \ou.      Wax  must 
know  tills  that  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  which  .vay  the  elections 
were  going,  I  \vrofe  to  Stejihen   to  sa\-  that    I    meant  to  leave 
the^  CO.,  not    because   the   change    of   parties   need   make   any 
difference  to  me,  but   because  my  positii  ii    had   already  yielded 
all  the  good  I  could  c.x-pect  from  it,  and  a  change  of  administra- 
tion fotmcd  a  natural    period   which   it   would   not  be  desirable 
to   let   pass,  the   gain    r.f  the  salary   being,  in    fact,  to  a   [person 
who  could    live   without  it,  no  adequate  comiiensaLion   for  the 
loss  of  time   to   a   person    who  could   use   it   in  other  ways.  etc. 
etc.      Stephen  thought  me  .juite  right,  and  rccommcnd.s' me  to 
persevere    in    my    present    intention    of   making    literature    my 
business  :   .so  fir  at   least  as  to  make  a   fair  experiment  of  it  : 
not  doubting  that,  f  )r  a  man  who  has  enough  to  live  upon,  and 
who  has  resolution  enough  to  employ  five  or  six  hours  every 
day  in  reading  or  writing  with  .some  definite  practical  object, 
there  is  no  kind  of  life  so  eligible  :  and  there  is  plenty  of  work 
to  do.      So  on   the    loth   of  August    1S41    (which  day    I    will 
trouble  you.  in  the  memoir  of  my  life  which  you  will   prefix  to 
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your  edition  (,f  the  i'l    ^miu-iUs  (,(  my  :,Meal  work  wl-.ich  \  (;u  will 
f.iicJ  amonij  my  papers  at  m     untimely  death,  to  make  for  ever 
memorable)     1    took    my    Icve    c.f    the    (Vilnnial     Office    and 
recovered  possession  of  my  time  and  m>-  hour-,  at  the  moderate 
^  jst  o-'-^i  ^o  per  annum,  atid  here  1  am  with  tlic  responsibility  : 
a   (ierman,  I   suppose,  would    spell    it   with   a   capital    K.      And 
i.uw    what    have    you    to    say?      One    thmj^    I    really    thmk    is 
promising.      I   set   out   with  a  definite  project,  not  too  bi^   .,r 
tooi   :note:  and   if   I    had   not  involved  m>>elf  in  a  desiTc  to 
make  somethini;  of  thc^e   Haconian   letters,  which    I   could   not 
so  well  do  without  n   -,rc   leisure  and    !i!)crt\-   to   hunt  down  m\- 
-ame,  I  should   not  have   trusted   myself  to   my  own   guidance 
with    quite    •-■0    free    a    conscic  ,re.       I    have    already    made    an 
entrance    mt..  the    i.amheth   Library   .and   sati-tk-d   my-elf  that 
firmer  editors   are    n.,t    t..    be    trusted;   and    that   a   rjreat   deal 
may  jjrobablv   be  done   b\-   a    man    who   unites  two  important 
rciuisites  which  have  not  \  ct  met  mi  any  of  them,  industry  and 
brains.      Would    you    believe,  for    instance,  that    there    is    more 
tlian  one    letter    from    h'lancis    15acon    to   hi>    M(jther,  and  vice 
versa,  which  have  never  been   included   in   an}-  collection  of  his 
letters?      And    that    there    aie    iTiaii\-    letters    between    Antony 
Hacon  and  his  mother  relating  to   die  prospects  and  t^oin-s  on 
ol  die  two  brothers  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  five 
which    no    biographer    of    hrancis    appears    to    have    studied, 
prcjbably  none  has  ever  seen  ?      Mr.  .Maitland  showed  me  a  .MS.' 
commonplace  book   containing  a  good   man\-   anecdotes  about 
Uacon  and  the  people  of  thai   time  (most  of  them   jaibli.died   1 
believe  in  tiie  Apoi)htliegm.s,  etc.)  interspersed  with  memo,,mna 
ol  all  kinds,  of  w'hich  he  sa\-s  he  can  find  no  account.       I  sus'iect 
It    to   be    Dr.    Rawley's    private    memorandum    book  ;     a    point 
which    may    easily    be    verified:     and    if   so    it    wili    no    doubt 
"Mtain  many  things  which  being  laid  alongside  of  man>-  other 
■'-ng-   will  tlirow  light   upon   vari.ms  obscurities.      That  such  .1 
M.S.  should   be  kiio.vn  to  exist      .    the   L.imbeth    Library,  and 
that,  after  some  half-dozen  editors   have  been   over  the  ground 
in    i)ursuit    of   lUconiana,  it   sJK.uld   remain   there  without  aiiy- 
::ig  being  known  about   it.  is   it   not   a    pr(.of  that   in    fact  the 
ground    has    yet    to    be    e.vplored  ?      And    if   so   wha  can    say 
hut  that  among  the   volumes   up(;n   volumes   of  letters  relating 
to  these  times  which  are   still    preserved  in   print  or  it;    MS. 
matter  may  not  be  found  out  of  which  to  construct  an  edition 
■■'f  Bacon's  letters  »hat    will    read   ,is   easih-   and    as   ciearh-  as  .■ 
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novel.  1  am  sure  if  it  were  done  properly,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  historical  an.i  probably  the  most  valuable 
biographical  unrks  that  lias  brcn  i>roduced  about  these  times. 
1-or  tiiere  is  hardly  any  contemporary  political  (lue-^tion  of 
interest  which  is  not  indirectly  or  directly  touched  upon  at  one 
time  or  an.^ther,  and  which  wuuld  not  therefore  require 
elucidation. 


1  he  subject  i.s  inii-sued  in  ihc  next  lctt<r  \vri'ttr:i  tVoni 
Mirehousi-    i.n    tlays   lau-v  to     '" 
abroad. 


noinpson,  who   was   btill 


I  am  quite  sure  that  nuich  remains  to   be  done  witii  re-ard 
to  those    l^aconian    'etters  which   '    told  vou    of  and    I    am 'sure 
too  that  wilh.-nt    leisure    and    liberty    1    at  least  could  not  fanly 
set  about  it.       I    have    been    anion-    the    .M.S.S.  i„    the  Lambeth 
Library  and  found    th.it,  thou<;h  there  are   probably   not   many 
letters   of  Jiacon's   which   have   not    been    published,  there   is   a 
vvikierr.cs.s   of  pap.rs   closely   connected    with   them    which    has 
never  been  properly  explored.      It   i.   a   field    n,   which   nobody 
has  been  at  work  that  had   both  industry  and  brains.      For  the 
present,  therelnre,  1  look  forward   to   this  as  my  main  business 
in    ^vhich   if    1    i-rosper,  I    shall    know   u  hat    to   do    when    (I'eel 
havin-    h,-,t    that    no    confidence    in    his    opponent,-,    in    which 
consists  all  the  confidence   iie   has    to   rest  upon  himself)  I  ord 
John    >lial!    come    in    a-ain    and    loitune    -iiall    be    at,rain    in    a 
condition   to    be   wooed;     if   1    pmsper  ii,,t,    I    sh  dl    Ttil!    know 
what  to  do  ;    thou,!,di   it   will    be   different.       Mut    I    am    fillin-  a 
second  letter  with  niwself 

I  am  .ilraid  you  arc  not  likely  to  see  anv  people  of  the 
riK^ht  sort,  -^uch  as  you  describe,  at  .Munich:  thou-h  I  duly 
advcrti  ed  them  of  your  street  and  I.-d-^r;,,,^,.  p„i]ock  has  been 
circuitini,^  as  simple  barrister,  and  will  sh,,rtK-  have  tu  circuit 
a-ain  as  Harrister  revisin-.  i„  t^^.  between  he  cnnes  here, 
and  indeed  F  .xpect  him  liiis  evening.  .  .  .  |Jout,rlas  Heath 
had  meant  to  join  John,  who  has  been  tumbiin-  upland  down 
the  .Aljis  unu^r  ^...c  guidance  of  some  Geolo-ist  ;  an  unsafe 
guide,  I  should  fancy,  for  what  death  so  sweet  to  a  Geologist 
as  to  kn<Kk  out  his  bniins  against  a  stone;  or  b,  be  embedded 
in  some  li.juid,  liquefying,  or  indurescent  substance  (.such  as 
snow  or  mud  or  lava)  in  which  a  million  of  years  hence  .some 
other  Geologist  ma\-  tiiul  him  embedded  and  so  satisfy  himself 
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fiiic  rides  on  the  backs  of  a\alanches  down  fi.Mirc-..  lUit 
Df.ni^las  was  kept  in  London  by  business  partly,  and  i)artiy  b>- 
the  ilhiess  of  his  mother  and  the  nncortain  health  of  his  father 
and  does  not  expect  to  <,Tct  out  .,f  J'in^'l.incl  this  year,  1  l„,pc 
he  will  contrive  to  get  hither  in  about  a  month.  1  am  afraid 
there  is  no  chance  of  your  fnidin-  a  chink  of  time  betwrm 
your  return  to  Ivngland  an.!  jour  October  term  business  in 
which  you  mi-iit  i)ay  lis  another  viMt.  \'our  first  obj.xt  ou-ht 
to  be  to  put  yourself  into  the  most  convcment  phice  for  t)e?ns 
thoroui,'hly  cured,  which  iinpli.  .  tlie  nei.^iibourhood  of  a 
thoroughly  jTOfni  Doctor:  a  luxury  which  we  caimot  offer  y.-u 
here.  15ut  I  hope  that,  now  the  year  is  mine  all  round'  to 
di.spose  of  as  I  think  be-t,  we  shall  be  able  some  day  to  make 
our  several  times  suit  and  our  .several  lines  meet  at  Mirchouse, 
and  run  on  together  for  a  while.  Vou  are  ver>-  much  approved' 
of  by  ever_\'body  here. 

I-arly  in  the-  year  1S42,  .Sp^Hldini;  acco  npani<^d  the 
tirst  Lord  AsiiLui-toii  to  the  United  States  as  St-cr  tary  to 
;.  commission,  the-  object  of  which  was  to  cU-tcniiim-  a 
houndary  question  which  was  successhillv  .settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Washinof,,,.  He  writes  to  'I'honii.s.jn  Vrcm 
(losport  on  L"ehriiar\-  9,   1842  : 

liaxiu.^  heard  !hat  you  think  I  mit^ht  have  written  to  you 
upon  the  occasion  by  my  brcakin-  out  in  this  new  li-ht,  ;md 
partly  concurring  in  that  sentiment,  and  tlnding  mv,clf  as  much 
at  leisure  for  the  rest  of  the  evenin-  as  if  the  de.-,tinics  of  no 
country,  much  less  the  destinies  .,f  two,  depended  upon  me,  I 
sit  down  to  shake  mental  hands  with  you,  and  tr,  wish  y'un 
prcsperity  during  my  cclii).se  and  setting 'behind  the  Atlantic. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  explanations  concerm-n-  my 
uiducemcnt  for  taking  so  con-id<  lable  a  step  as  thi.s.  \ou 
will  easily  understand  that  1  !iad  t<j  listen  to  more  inward 
voices  than  one,  and  to  wait  the  result  of  much  confused 
inward  debate  before  I  decided  to  take  it.  Fortunatelv  there 
was  n(j  question  as  to  the  comparati\c  wortli  of  the  said 
two  voices,  nor  any  doubt  as  to  the  side  on  which  they 
respectively  appeared.  It  w;,  the  Lijnd,  u:  the  baser  nature 
the  human  instinct,  that  said,  "  Budge  not."  The  better  voice 
said,   '-lln,   wh\'   not?"      The    decision   was  .soon    tai^er.    and 
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bcmt,r  taken,  the  tliin.t;  itself  sec.ncd  muci,  easier  than  it  looked 
at  first       it  IS  n.nv  above  three  u.eks  .since  I  have  lookci  at  it 
only  as  a  thin^r  that  is  to  br,  and   I  almost  fee!  as  ,f  it  would  be 
stran^'e  if  ,t  were  otherwise.      W  hat    the  effect  of  it  n,av  be  on 
my  character  anJ  fortunes  i  d<,  not  trouble  myself  to  prophesy 
It  v.ul  at  lr,.st  make  me  think  ,nany  thinj^s  ea.sy  which  seemed 
unapproachably  difficult  a  month  a^^o.     It  will  teach  me  to  keep 
a.  counts.      And  it  will  ^Mve  me  .some   insi^dit   int,.   the   nature 
of  a  -state-conscience,  a  state-reason,  a  state-understandin-   and 
a    state-character.      Many   th.in,;s    beside.       It    may  vervTikely 
ruin   m>-  reputation,  but  I    am  not  sure  that   that  would  be  an 
c;v,l.       I  should  be  mud,    happi-r,   I    think,  without   anv  reputa- 
tion, not  to  add  that  if  it  were  ;^n.ne,   I    should  be  thrown    upon 
uiy  icsoiirces.  whicli    mi^ht    after    all    turn  out   t(;  be   a    '.ctter 
thincr       But  let   the.sc   thin;^.    pass.      One   thiiu;   is  ipiite  clear 
that    I    could    not    spend    the    ne.xt   si.x    months'  in  any  way  by 
uhich  1  should  ^^ani  so  „,uch  either  ,n    knowled-e  or  in  power 
My  immortal   work  must,  of  course,  be   suspended,  but   wliat  is 
SIX    months    m   an    immortality^      By   the   way,  touchin^r    my 
I-alstaft  1  latoni/in-    I  agree  with  you,  as  rep.,rt.-,i  by  M,,ivale 
that  the  insertion    of  such    a  joke  would    be    unbe.o'min-   in   a 
.Museum    .Academicum,  the    more's    the   pity,  for  with    the  joke 
it.self  I  was  a  -ood  deal  pleased.       H„t  then,  on  the  other  !,an,i 
you   will    no:    let   me   pretl.v    a   serious    introduction,  e.xpl.onin^^' 
the  thmj^  wh..;:  it  is   meant   to    illustrate.      I    ca,.  only  ^u.-.-esI 
that    you    should    yours.lf  wnte    ,u,    introduction    ;r/////;;,^"the 
said  theor;,-,  if  you  really  believe  that  the  thin^  is  wortli  puttnu^ 
>"  at  ail,       l;.t    let    this   also   pass,  for  I  .see  the    bouoin  of  nv 
paper  (by   the  way  I    suopo.e    I    must    not    say  such  a  thin-  in 
the  U.S.;,  and  the  chambermaid  w<.u:d  fun  be  .   suns.sed  toiler 
bed       At   prcsc.nt  you    ma>-  trul>-  say  th.t    I    am    „^oin.,^  ahead 
for  I  alone  ol    th,,'  suite    h.ae  arrived,  and  my  ma.s'ter,  by  being 
iinpunclual,  has  ],,-►  ;i  ,i.-,y  of  fair  wind.  " 
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At    this    linu: 
artist  : 


l-itzCicral'.'    wrote   'u     Laurt^nce,    the 


\uu  have,  of  course,  read  the  account  of  Spcddin-'^ 
An-ehead  landing  in  .Xnurica.  luij^lish  sailors  hail  it  in  the 
Channel,  mistakin-  it  for  He.achy  iJead.  There  is  a  .shake 
cliff,  and  a  Speddinrr  tliff  Good  old  fellow 
come    back    safe    and    sound,    forehead    and 
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tinr  cannon,  nor  all  the  hulls  ot  lU-hin  butting'  at  it.  could. 
I  Iccl  sure,  discompose  that  venerable  forehead.  No  wonder 
that  no  hair  can  jjrow  at  such  an  altitude  ;  no  wonder 
n-^  \ieu-  of  i^acon's  virtue  is  so  rarefied,  that  the  conur.on 
consciences  of  men  cannot  endure  it.  Thackeray  and  I 
occasionally  anuise  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  .S|)e(idin^''.s 
I  rthcad  ;  we  tind  it  somehow  or  other  in  all  thins^s,  just 
•rn\ii  out  of  ail  thinj^s  ;  you  see  it  in  a  milestone,  Tliack.ray 
■  i\  s.  I  Ic  also  draws  the  Torehcad  risui-,'  with  a  sober  lii;ht  ovJr 
■l-nt  Blanc,  and  reflected  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  \Ve  have 
."•it  laui-hin''  over  this. 
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I   a-ree  with   you   ([uitc  about  the  skippinf,'-rope,  etc.      i^it 
bald    men    of   the    lunbassy  would    tell   you   otherwise.      1 
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i'oem       Lord   Bacon's  honesty  may,  I 
"The  Yankees,"  Donne  writes  to  B 
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Ld.  .Ashburton  went  over  about  the  r.oundai\-  viuestion,  at    the 

Speddin<,r's  crown  imperial  of 
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lair  ,-monLr  his  attache^ 
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I  he  mi.ssion  ended  happily  in  the  treaty  ot"  Washing- 
!'>n,  and  Speddinq;  returned  to  his  friends,  in  spite  of  the 
:  Tebodings  of  1- it/Aierald.  who  says  : 

A  man  011  the  coach  the  otlier  day  told  me  that  all  was 
'■ein^r  settled  very  easily  in  .Xuvrica,  but  sta^fe-coach  poliLicians 
'le  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  (1842),  Spedding  was 
it  Mi  rehouse. 
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"  I  am  at  prtscnt, "  he  writes  to  Thompson,  "  absorbed  in 
teaching  the  youiifj  idea  of  a  water  spaniel  how  to  shoot.  He 
promises  to  be  an  accomplished  do^^  He  can  already  catrh 
a  wounded  hare  and  bring  it,  rescue  a  siiipi-  .,iit  of  a  rapid 
stream,  hunt  fthou^^'h  in  vain)  for  a  water-hen  ainoti.i;  the  roots 
of  an  alder-bush,  and  wait  with  intense  breathless  anxiety  to 
hear  the  sound  of  a  duck's  win<j  in  the  },doaminp.  In  time  I 
hope  to  teach  him  to  do  as  I  bid  him  H'c  are  all  well  here. 
How  is  all  at  CambridK-c?  What  shall  yoi  do  at  Christmas? 
II  I  .11)1  still  here,  can  you  come  so  far  north  ?  Vuu  hall  sec 
the  do^'." 

Hut  alth(ni-h  tli(;sf  coiiiury  dclit^hts  had  th.  ir  aiirac- 
tiops  tor  hfni,  h.-  h:i,l  Inr  souk;  years  cMahlislicd  hini.sclf 
m  l.on.Kiii.  where  his  r,„„ns  .a  A,,  I.incohis  Inn  I-"idci.s 
were  the  me  linu.pl.i^.,.  ,4  'i  ,.n„y.s(.n,  'Ihackeray. 
l-"itzGer  iKl,  .in<l  ,uiy  et  his  friends  who  ii.ippeni  il  to  be 
ia  L()ii>ioii  ,il  the  time. 

"Spcddins  is  ju-^t  now  Inniisliin-  chaiiihcrs  in  l.incolr.'s  Fnn 
Fields,"  I-it/Cciald  writes  in  1830,  "s,,  that  we  may  look  on 
him  as  a  tlxtuic  in  London.  He  and  I  went  to  dine  with 
Tc.inant  at  HladJicath  last  ThnrMl.iy  :  there  we  met  Kd-eworth, 
wh(i  has  got  a  lari;e  house  at  Klthani,  an(i  is  !>  in-  in  wait  for 
pupil.s.  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  find  nian\-.  We  jias-cd  a  very 
delightful  evening." 

Ills  return  from  America  after  four  months  at 
\V,.shin.i,Uon,  ied  to  his  bcin,t,r  selected  l.y  the  ethtor  ol 
tlie  luiinhHyo:!:  Rcvieiv  to  write  an  article  on  Dickens's 
.l»uyi<at!  .\o/,,s,  which  ^ave  tlie  novelist  straii,<;e  and 
unreasonalile  otlence.  Speddin-  had  orieinaliy  written, 
"  He  i.s  understood  to  have  gon.^  out  .is  a  kind  of 
missionary  in  the  caus<:  of  international  co['yright,"  and 
this  li.id  been  chan-ed  by  the  alitor  to  "  He  went  out,  if 
we  are  ri,>,duly  informeil  is  a  kind  of  missionary,"  etc. 
lo  this  Dickens  writes  in  a  towerine;  passion,  "1  deny 
It  wholly.  He  is  wron-ly  informed,  and  reports  without 
enquiry,  a  piece  of  inform, uion  which  I  could  onlv 
char.icterise   by  usine  ,,ne  of  the   shortest  and   strongest 
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words  In  ilic  I.iiiguaj;e."  Aiul  yci  his  letters  show  ih  u, 
whether  the  subject  of  international  co|)yrij,'ht  were  the 
real  object  of  his  visit  or  not,  his  speeches  on  it  are 
referred  to  with  a  kind  of  satisfaction  as  if  they  were  of 
ihr  utmost  importance.  Apparently  he  was  dissatisfied 
Aith  the  imi.ariial  way  in  wliiih  Spedding  distributed  his 
praise  and  bi.ime,  praisinj,'  only  where  praise  was  Aur 
and  blamini;  whrn-  it  was  not,  and  not  attributing  too 
much  vahi.-  in  ih,-  hasty  results  of  a  lour  months' 
'  xprriencc  of  ihr  t  onntrv. 

ilul    tor    several    years   Speddin:,^   had    been    a    con- 
a-ibutor    to    ihc    lidinburi^/i    Rcvieiv,    and     the    articl.ts 
which  he  selected  for  republication  are  full  ..f  ili.it  cilm 
wisdom  which  distiuLjuished  .dl  that  he  wn.tc      In    iN;o 
he    reviewed   his   friend    Henry   Taylor's    Sf,j/csH:ai!  .    in 
iSjS  \\v.  wroii'  on  "  \v<^vi)  Appiviuicr~,hip  '  ;   in   1  S  ^q  on 
the  "  Suspension  of  the  Jamaica  Consiiuition     ;   in    1S40 
on  the  ••  Wakefield    Iheory  of  Coloni/.ation   '  :   in  iS.ii  (,n 
the  ■•  Liviii/ation   of  Africa  and   the   Xi-er  l-:.\pediti(jn,' 
in   which   his   friend   John   Allen   lost  a    brother;   and    in 
1S42    on    ••South    Australia    in    iS4i,"   a    se([uel    to    ihe 
artule    on     tin-    "  Wakefieli!     Theory    of    Colonization." 
And  now  lor  the  next  tlurty  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  what    bit/Geraki   callt  d  washing 
his    blackanuKii,    ••a    Tra-edv   pathetic   as    Antigone   or 
Iphigenia."      His    own    sincial    work   was    the    arrange- 
iiu-nt    ol     HacfMi's     letters     and     minor    writings,    which 
had   hitherto   been   very   carelessly   edited,    and    for    this 
purpose  he  spent   his  days  among    the   originals   in   the 
Lambeth  Library  ainl  the  P.ritish  Museum.      ■■  Speddim^r 
devotes  his  days  to  Lord  Bai on  in  the  IJritisii  Museum,  ' 
'■vrites    b'it/tierald    in    iS.pi;    an.d  again  in    1846,"!    saw 
very   little  ot    Sijcdtjing   in    L(auion,    for   he   was  out  all 
day  at  .St.ue  paper  offices  and  Museums  ' 

But    he    was    not    so    absorbed    in    his   special    pur- 
suits as  not    to  take    interest  in  public  affairs,  and   the 
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-Mayiiooth  (iraiu  in  1845  and  the;  opposition  which  it 
excited  caused  him  to  take  part  in  an  adih'ess  to  the 
Chancellor  of  th'    '^xcnequer  in  its  favour. 

"  VtHi  will  sec  in  the  Mvyiiiu;^  Hcrahi  of  tu-cla\-,"  he  writes 
to  Thompson,  "  th.it  the  great  event  lias  already  taken  place, 
and  though  the  world  continues  to  move  as  it  did,  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  change  of  weather. 

"  We  had  only  300  names.  Hut  that  was  quite  enough. 
considering  all  things,  especially-  the  respectability  of  the 
people,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  agitation,  to  make  the 
address  well  worth  presenting.  Having  gone  so  far,  to  hold 
hack  altogether  wcaild  have  been  to  confess  that  the  attempt 
was  a  mere  failure,  which  nobody  can  sa>-  it  was.  To  hoid 
it  back  past  the  time  specified  in  the  circulars  and  originall\- 
designed,  fir  the  chance  of  obtaining  more  signatures,  would 
have  been  useless  :  people  would  have  only  said  that  though 
we  boasted  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  the  signatures 
were  collected,  yet  in  fact  we  waited  as  long  as  there  was  any 
chance  of  gathering  any  more.  And  in  point  of  fact  they  had 
begun  to  come  in  very  slowly  by  Monday  mormng.  At  best, 
it  could  not  have  been  improved  into  an  effectual  canvass, 
and  as  it  is,  it  .-.hows  very  well.  Let  any  one  put  ihe  two 
lists  side  by  side,  and  then  sa\-,  if  the  weight  of  opinion  in 
Cambridge  inclines  one  way,  which  way  is  it?  I  was  doubtful 
of  the  expediency  of  stirring  it  at  first,  but  I  am  now  very 
glad  that  it  has  been  done.  I  wish  the  Herald  had  printed 
t:ie  names.  Rut  if  was  an  unlucky  day,  there  being  a  great 
debate  in  both   FIou.scs. 

"Hare  declined  presenting;  upon  which  H.  Lushington, 
\'enablcs,  Micklcthwaite,  and  myself  (who  had,  in  fact,  been 
the  chief  actors),  distributed  ourselves  into  two  cabs  :  and 
drove  slap  up  to  the  Chancellor  of  I'.xchefiuer's.  llarr>- 
Lushington  was  the  chief  speaker,  and  did  it  very  well  and 
gracefully.  Goulburn  was,  of  course,  gracious,  but  1  should 
hardly  have  inferred  that  he  was  glad.  However,  he  .said  he 
was  ;  glad  that  thi.-,  had  been  done,  and  glad  that  no  more  had 
been  done  ;  and  (upon  the  whole)  easy  about  the  matter  The 
fever  (he  said)  appeared  to  be  gradually  subsiding,  and  indeed 
the  opposition  was  less  formidable  than  might  be  supposed. 
'  I'Vom  what  the  gentleman  said  who  presented  the  address 
on   the  other  side,  he  gathered  that  it  was  for  the  most  part 
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a  conscientious  opposition,  not  arising  ironi  any  poiilical 
animosity.'     Certainly  Punch  cannot  be  said  to  beat  Nature." 

Nothinc^,  however,  diverted  him  from  his  great 
object.      FitzGerald  urite.s  to  Frederick  Tennyson  T 

Speddiiic;,  you  know,  does  not  chan-e  :  he  is  now  the 
■^ame  that  lie  was  fourteen  years  old  when  I  first  knew  him 
.it  school,  more  than  twenty  years  a-o  ;  wise,  calm,  bald, 
combmmg  the  best  qualities  of  Youth  and  Age. 

Ih.it  his  calmness  was  not  proof  against  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  the  advent  of  Jenny  Lind  -n  1S4;.  Again 
i'itzCieraltl  writes  : 

All  the  world  has  been,  as  I  suppose  you  have  read,  crazy 
about  Jenny  Lind.  .  .  .  Spcdding's  cool  blood  was  moved 
ti.  hue  stalls  -cveral  times  at  an  advanced  rate.  ...  I  have 
never  yet  heard  the  famous  Jcnn\-  Lind,  whom  all  the  woiid 
raves  about.  Spedding  is  especially  mad  about  her,  I  under- 
-land:  and,  after  that,  is  it  not  best  for  weaker  vessels  to 
keep  out  of  her  way?  Night  after  night  is  that  bald  iicad 
<een  in  one  particular  position  in  the  Opera  house,  in  a  stall  ; 
the  miserable  man  has  forgot  Bacon  and  philosopln-,  and  goes' 
after  strange  women. 

Ills  health,  however,  had  been  giving  some  cause  for 
.m.xiety  at  this  time  to  his  old  friend,  who  writes  to 
t  'arlyie  : 

Thank  you  for  your  account  of  Spcdding  :  I  had  written 
however  to  himself  and  from  himself  ascertained  that  he  was 
-ut  of  the  worst.      Hut  .Spedding's  life  is  a  very  ticklish  one. 

Hitherto  Spedding  had  been  working  in  his  own 
way  at  Hacon's  life  and  letters  without  any  idea  of 
contributing  to  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  but 
iMther  with  the  object  of  defending  him  against  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  injustice  done  him  by  Macaulay 
■n  his  famous  Essay.  Hut  in  1S47  -"^Ir.  Leslie  Ellis 
iiad  been  preparing  an  e-dition  of  P.acon's  philosophical 
works  which  was  offered  lor  publication  to  Messrs. 
Longman,  and  .Speddine  acted  as  intcrm.di;irv. 
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"  Better,  I  think,"  he  writes  to  Thompson,  "  to  he  witli 
the  piiblisliers  than  atraiii-^t  them  so  long  as  one  keeps  the 
reins.  Therefore  I  have  written  to  Lonj^man,  reporting  Ellis's 
proposition,  and  recommendiiv^  them  to  treat  immediately 
with  him  upon  those  terms  ;  for  that  if  the\'  get  the  philo- 
sophical works  alone  so  etlited,  tiicir  edition  will  command 
the  market,  even  if  the)-  do  nothing  hut  reprint  the  rest  as 
they  arc.  Whereas,  if  r.ny  other  publisher  should  engage 
ICUis's  services  for  that  portion,  their  trade  edition  would  be 
worthless  for  ever.  All  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  I 
hope  will  be  conclusive.  When  that  point  is  fixed  there 
will  be  time  enrjugh  to  consider  what  else  )nay  be  done.  If 
they  refuse  the  oi)portunity,  I  think  I  shall  decline  further 
conne.'  )n  with  tlie  enterpri.se.  IMy  own  project,  as  I  never 
counted  upon  anything  but  expense  from  it,  will  not  be  much 
affected  either  way." 

I  he  result,  <i.s  is  wrW  known,  was  a  complef;  edition 
of  I'.acon's  works,  in  which  Mr.  Leslie  Ellis  undertook 
the  philosophical,  Mr.  Dou-Ias  Heath  the  les4al  and  pro- 
fessional, and  Spedding  the  liKirary  and  miscellaneous, 
to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  life  and  letters.  In 
the  meantime  he  wroti-,  hut  never  published,  for  his  own 
satisfaction  and  that  he  mioht  ^-ather  the  opinions  of 
his  irieiids,  /::'ciiii!c^s  rcith  a  Rci'lczvcr,  :h(^  reviewer 
being  Macaulay  and  the  review  his  Essay  on  liacon. 
In  sending  a  copy  tc;  Dr.  Whrwell  he  says: 

It  ir.ay  seem  ;ibsurd  in  a  man  to  [)rint  a  book,  and  yet  to 
wish  not  only  to  keep  it  private,  but  also  to  prevent  it  from 
circnlatin;^  privately.  Hut  after  considering  the  matter  carefully, 
with  reference  to  what  1  may  call  the  interest  of  the  subject — I 
mean  to  the  chance  of  making  a  successful  and  durable  impression 
upon  tlie  popular  opinion — I  am  satisfied  that  it  v.-ould  not 
be  judicious  to  present  the  question  to  the  public  first  in  this 
form.  It  would  probably  provoke  controversy.  The  result 
of  the  controversy  would  depend  upon  reviewers.  Reviewers, 
until  they  have  heard  the  evidence  as  well  as  the  argument, 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge  ;  yet  unless  the  evifleiice  be 
made  easily  accessible  and  bound  up  with  the  argument,  they 
cannot  be  expected  cither  to  seek  it  out  or  to  suspend   their 
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opinions,  Init  v.ill  simply  proceed  to  jiidi^ment  without  hearing 
it.  In  such  a  case,  considering  the  strength  of  popular  pre" 
possessions  and  the  tendency  of  the  first  blow  at  them  to 
raise  a  dust  of  popuLir  ()l.j.;ctions,  the  verdict  would  in  the  first 
instance  go  against  nic  ,  and  though  I  might  appeal  with  a 
hettcr  chance  to  the  second  thoughts  and  the  next  generation, 
yet  the  appeal  would  be  conducted  at  great  disadvantage,' 
because  I  should  then  stand  in  the  position  of  an  .uKocate 
with  a  personal  interest  in  the  cause.  As  it  is,  I  hope  in 
in\-  division  of  Bacon's  works  to  .set  forth  all  the  evidence 
clearly  and  iinpartiall\-,  .so  that  everybody  who  ha-,  the  book- 
will  have  the  means  of  judging  for  himself,  and  if  I  can 
;et  that  credit  for  justice  and  impartiality  which  I  mean 
to  deserve,  I  do  not  much  doubt  the  issue.  ]^ut  the  first 
.t:ception  of  the  work,  upon  which  in  these  times  so  much 
(ic[)ends,  will  itself  depend  very  much  upon  m>-  coming  before 
the  public  with  a  clear  and  unsuspected  character  :  and  this, 
if  I  should  previously  acijuire  the  reputation  fjustly  or  not)  of 
an  advocate  engaged  to  make  good  his  own  cause,  I  could 
not  expect. 

Fit/Gcrald.  writing-  td  Donne  at  the  end  of  184S, 
says  (.A  EvciuHi^s  7citk  a  Rez<icii'cr : 

I  saw  man\-  of  my  friends  in  London,  Cariyle  and 
Tennyson  among  them  ;  but  most  and  best  of  all,  Spedding. 
I  have  stolen  his  noble  book  away  from  him  ;  noble,  in  spite 
I  believe,  but  am  not  sure)  of  some  adikoloi^y  in  the  second 
volume  ;  some  special  pleadings  for  his  idol :  arnica  Veritas, 
^■"(i  magis,  etc. 

\n(\  Donne  in  reply  : 

I,  too,  l-.ave  Spedding's  "  glorious  book,"  v.-hich  I  prefer  to 
any  modern  reading.  Reading  one  of  his  "  Kvenings  "  is  next 
to  spending  an  evening  with  th    author, 

Thompson,  whose  health  had  completely  hroken 
down  in  1S4C),  was  iinderg[oing  the  water  cure  at  Great 
Malvern,  and  early  in   1850  Spedding  writes  to  him  : 

They  tell  me  that  a  letter  will  find  yon  at  Great  Malvern. 
Indeed,  I  had  reason  to  think  so  before,  for  I  had  heard  of 
you   twice  since   vou   went    thither-    nnm    frnm    cjt^rJn^    p.Vo 
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and    once   from    Wakcsley.   ...    I   have   been    stationary  here 
snice    .\u.i,'ust,    sccinj,r   nobody    and    hearing    nothing;,  .so   you 
must  net  cxi)ect  any  nc-w.s.  .   .   .   Vou  want  to  know,  perhaps 
what  I  am   about  myself.      I  am  at  this  moment   sitting   in   an 
easy-chair  with   the  ink  on   a  table  beside   me,  and    the  paj.ers 
on   a   blottmg-board  on    my   knee.      On  the  little  table  be.sidc 
me  IS  first  a  leaden  jar,  bought  long  since  to   keep  t<;bacco  in 
now  holding  snipe-shot.      Xe.xt  to  it  a  pocket   Virgil  lyin-  on' 
Its  belly.      On  my  left  a  ledge  made  for  a   lamp,  on  which  are 
three  different  translations  of  ]?acons   S„pir,ui.,    I'etrrnm,  and 
some  loo.se  pieces  of  paper  destined  in  due  time  to  be  enriched 
with  a  fourth  translation,  of  which  I  need  say  no  more.      Ne.xt 
to  my  little   tabic  stands   a    large    round    table,   now  quite   un- 
inhabitable by   reason    of  the   litter   of   books    that    has   taken 
possession   of  it,  as,  for  instance,  another   Virgil   with    lln^lish 
translation   and  notes,  open,  upon  its  back  ;   a"  Drydeii's  tnms- 
lation    shut,   and    standing   upright   on  its   edge.      .\    letter-clip 
holding  a  packet  in  brown-paper  cover,  inscribed  "  De  sapientia 
veteriim  :   translation."      .A   volume   of  liacon  standing  shut  r-n 
Its  edge.      .\  Cruden's   Concordatue  ;  and   near  it,   \\-in"  on    its 
side  and  shut,  Alford's  Greek  Testament    an  e.Ncellent^book  of 
innnense  industry,  and   very  neat  e.xecuti.ni  ;   good   in   all  ways 
so  far  as  I  have   looked,  and   so   far  as    1    can  judge  of  what'  I 
sec    in    such    a    matter  ;    it   seems   as   if  one   might    find    in    it 
everything  one  can  want  to  know  about  the  fouV  go.spels,  that 
an    editor   cm    tell  one).      Another  volume  of  IJacon   open,  on 
Its  back  ;   beneath  it  a  folio  Aristotle  (!)  also  open,  and  beneath 
that  again   a  huge  old    folio  Demosthenes  and   .Hschines  (but 
this  uas  brought  down  from  the  garret  two  davs  ago,   and  has 
not    yet    been    put    away).      Many    other    things   of  the   same 
kind:    which,  however,    I    cannot  describe  particularly  without 
getting  up,  which  I    do  not   feel  disposed   to  do.      ]Uit   I   mu^t 
not  forget   a   striped    box    which   belongs   to    mv   portmanteau 
but   serves   here  as  a   receptacle   f<;r   loose   i)apers,   and    stands 
on    the    table.      Another    table    in    the    corner    sustaining   two 
vols.  ^{  I--acciolati   evidently  out    f,r   use,  reposing  on   a   hu"e 
Hogarth   which   lies  there  because  no  bookcase  is   big  enough 
to  hold    it,   and    itself  reposes    upon    all    the   Naval    Victories, 
flanked    b>-   a   ball    of  string,   an    unopened   packet    of  Bernard 
Barton's    remains,   a   Speed's    History   of  li,t^r[,„„j^    ,^    ,^^^    ,,f 
scribbling  paper,  and  an   Ainsworth.      Tnder  my  chair  lies  my 
own  dog  Tif),  who  once  went   witli    vou  and   me   \c.  th."  top  of 
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Lllock.      Opposite  stands  a   lontj  na.rnu-  box  coiUaituii-;  bows 
and  hung   about  witli   quivers,  belts,  and    other  archery'  equip- 
ments.     The  chimney-piece  is    littered   with   disabled    arrows 
It   .s   now   half-past   3    I'.M..  I   have  a  slight   headache,   due  (I 
rcaliy    believe)   to  a   sour    orange.      Tiie   lake    was    yesterdav 
iozen  over  with   ice  as  smooth   and    transparent  as  glass      'l 
had    no    skates,   and   to-day   it    is   going  cither   to   thaw   or   to 
snow       I    mtendcd    to   buy   a   pair   of  skates    last   midsummer, 
.Hit   torgot.      I    have  a  great   mind  to  go   and    hLiy  a  pair   now 
1    leave  you    to   gather   the   condition    of    my    mind    from    the 
cond.tion    of    my    n.on,.      I     am    in    truth    doi„,;    very    l.tiie 
Ihese  fami!>-   establishments   are   not    favourable    for   work       1 
->  not  know  how  it  is  ;   the  day  seems  as  long,  and  one  seems 
t"  have  It  all   to   oneself  but   there  are  no  hours  in    it       What 
becomes    of  half  of  them    I    cannot  guess.      Time   leaks   in   a 
gentleman's  house. 

My    father   has    had    a    bad    cold    this    uinter,    whi-.h    hun- 
about   him    longer   than    usual,    and    made   him    both    l,.v,k    and 
feel  .11       Hut   he  has   thrown  it  quite  off  and   seems   now  to  be 
as  w-ell  [as]  usual,  which  is  very   well.      His  sight  grows  worse 
as  of  course  it  must  do  ;    but  as   fast  as  it  leaves  him   he  learns 
to    make    less   do,   so    that   he   does    not    appear    to   be    much 
distressed    by   the   gradual    privation.      His   old    bitch    is   dead 
and  his   old   mare    retires  upon   a   pension,  a   paddock,  a  horse- 
pond,  and   a    house,   all    to   herself,    with   a   dailv    feed  of  orn 
He  IS  now  very  well  mounted  on  a  fast  walking  ponv,  borrowed 
l^-in    a   neighbour,  and   has   a   boy   to  walk  w'ith  him   and  two 
l'"pp.cs.      He    looks    after    his    farming    affairs    -is    usual    and 
c'oes    not    at    all    believe    that    land    can    be    ruined    bv   plenty 
n    truth    we    hear   little   in    these   latitudes   of  the   agricultural 
distress  of  which  we  see  sr)  much  in  the  newspapers 

I   have  not  heard   from    Kllis  since   he   left   England,  and 
1    do    not    know   exactly   where  he    is.      He   talked   of  stayin- 
some   time   at   .Avignon,      l^ut     I    am    so    doubtful    whether    a 
etter  would  find  him  there  that    1   do   not  care  to  write  upon 
the  chance.      Our  publishers   seem  to  be  quite  easy   i„  mind 
■'I'd    made   no   enquiries  as   to  the  rate  of  progress.      If  FHiJ 
-an    be    .eady   within    two  years,    I    shall    have    to   stir    mv.eif 
"1   order   to   be   ready  with    my  contribution.      Hut   I  expect  a 
"..d  years  respite.      I  have  finished  the   Hnny   VII.^  however 
Much    IS   my    principal    labour;   and    I    like    very    well    what    I 
;:avc  done. 
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IJuL  all  his  plans  were  disarranged  by  Mr.  I'.llis's 
illness.  In  the  latter  part  of  1849,  while  travelling  on 
the  Riviera,  Hllis  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  which  entir.-ly 
disabled  him  tor  ihe  \»ork  he  had  undertaken  .md  if, 
which  h:-  h.id  made  some  progress.  .Spedding,  therefore, 
had  to  take  his  place  and  edit  as  best  he  could  Bacon's 
l'hil()so[)hic,il  Works.  He  has  explained  very  fullv  in 
the  IVehice  to  them  the  method  lie  ad(jpt(xl,  and  the 
careful  manner  in  which  he  kej.t  .Mr.  Ellis's  work 
distinct.  ••  Early  in  1853,"  he  says,  '"I  took  the  work 
in  hand.  In  the  meanwhile  he  was  to  be  found  at  his 
rooms  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Eields,  and  there  Fit/(ierald 
\'isite(.l  him  in  April   1850. 

"  Spcddin;.,^  is  my  sheet-anchor,"  he  sa\-s,  "  the  truly  wise  and 
line  fellow  :  I  am  going  to  his  rooms  tills  very  evening,  and 
there  I  believe  Thackeray.  Venables,  etc.  arc  to  be.  I  hope 
iiMt  a  large  assembly,  for  I  get  shyer  and  '^iiycr  even  of  those 
I  know." 

"  I  was  in  London  only  for  ten  days  this  spring," 
FitzGcr.ild  writes  to  Frederick  Tcnn\-son.  "  and  those  ten  days 
not  in  the  thick  of  tiic  season.  .  ,  .  The  most  pleasurable 
remembrance  I  h,id  of  my  stay  in  town  was  the  last  day 
I  spent  there  :  having  a  Icmi.^  ramble  in  the  streets  with 
Sijcdchng,  looking  at  books  and  pictures  ;  then  a  walk  with 
tiini  ,uui  Cari\-Ie  across  the  I'ark  to  Chelsea,  where  we  dropped 
that  Lattcr-Day  Prophet  at  his  house  ;  then,  getting  upon  a 
steamer,  smoked  down  to  Westininstcr  ;  dined  at  a  chop-house 
by  the   ]5iidge,  and  then  went  to  .Astlev's  ;   old  Spedding  being 

'  loo 

quite  as  wise  about  the  horsemanship  as  about  l'>acon  and 
Shakespeare.  Wc  parted  at  midnight  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
this  whole  pleasant  da>-  has  left  a  taste  on  my  palate  like  one 
of  Plato's  lighter,  easier,  and  more  picturesque  dialogues." 


In  August  he  went  into  .Suffolk  to  stay  with  P'itz- 
Gerald  and  the  Cowells  at  their  home  in  Dramford, 
near    Ipswich.      FitzGcrald    again    writes    to    Frederick 


I  ^r^ir^  \^<:f^r 
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I  h.ive  not  seen  ;in\-  one  you  know  since  I  last  wrote  ; 
nor  heard  frcnn  any  one:  except  dear  old  Spcddin-,^,  who 
really  came  down  and  spent  two  days  with  us,  me  and  that 
Scholar  aiui  his  \\  ilc  in  their  \'iilaf;e,  in  their  delij,duful  little 
Ikuisc.  in  their  pleasant  fields  b>-  the  Riverside.  Old  Spedding 
was  delicious  there  :  always  leaving  a  mark,  I  say,  in  all 
places  one  has  been  at  with  him,  a  sort  of  Platonic  perfume. 
h"or  has  he  not  all  the  beauty  of  tlu-  Platonic  Socrates,  with 
some  personal  beauty  to  boot?  lie  explained  to  us  one  da)- 
about  the  laws  of  reflection  ir  water  ;  and  I  said  then  one 
never  could  look  at  the  willow  who-e  branches  furnished  the 
text  without  thinkitifr  of  him.  How  beastly  this  reads!  As 
it  he  gave  us  a  lecture  !  Put  you  know  the  man,  how  quietly 
;t  all  came  out  ;  onl>-  because  I  petulantly  denied  his  plain 
assertion.  For  I  really  often  cross  him  only  to  draw  him  out  ; 
and  vain  as  I  may  be,  he  is  one  of  those  that  I  am  well 
C(  intent  to  make  shine  at  my  own  expense. 

Ill     Auoust     1S5!     he    writes     ii^iun     to     I'Vedcrick 
iennyson : 

.Almost  the  onl\-  man  I  hear  from  is  dear  old  Speddin^^, 
who  has  lost  his  P'athcr,  and  is  now,  I  suj)pose,  a  rich  man. 
Ihis  makes  no  apparent  chancre  in  his  way  of  life;  he  has 
"Illy  hired  an  additional  Attic  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  so  as 
tw  be  able  to  bed  a  friend  upon  occasion.  I  may  have  to  till 
it  ere  lon^f. 


And  a  few  niniuhs  later  : 

Speddint,'  is  immutably  wise,  c;ood,  and  dcli-htful  ;  not 
as  immutably  well  in  Body,  I  think,  thouj^h  he  does  not 
complain. 

The  i^rcat  work  went  slowly  on,  but  nothing  as  yet 
w.is  pnbh'.shed.  Spedding  h;.  '  just  taken  over  Ellis'.s 
portion  and  was  dttvotini^r  himself  to  this.  We  get  a 
^Hmpse  of  him  again  in  Fitzr.fTalci's  letters  : 

I  saw  old  Spcddinp;  in  London  ;  only  doubly  calm  after 
the  death  of  a  Niece  he  dearly  loved,  .ind  whose  death-bed  at 
Hastings  he  had  just  been  waiting  upon. 


■  '     fl  I 
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It  was  1857  before  tlir  first  three  volumes  appeared 
followed  by  three  others  in  1S58,  and  by  the  final 
volume  in  1S59.  Ellis  did  not  live  to  see  the  com 
Ijletu.n  of  the  work,  for  he  died  in  May  of  that  year. 
_  FitzGeraM,  writ  in-  in  1S5;  to  Cow.jl.  who  was  now 
in  Calcutta,  from  Portland  T.-rrace.  where  he  lived 
durinif  his  early  married  life,  says: 

Spcddin-  has  been  once  here  in  near  three  months  His 
Bacon  keeps  cominjr  out  :  his  part,  the  Letters,  etc.,  of  Kacon 
.s  not  come  yet  ;  so  it  remains  to  he  seen  what  he  will  do 
then,  but  I  can't  hcli)  think, „j,.  he  has  let  the  I'ot  boil  too 
lonjj^. 

It  was  1861,  however,  before  the  first  volume  of  the 
Life  and  Letters  appeared,  and  .Spedding  found  that  he 
had  already  been  forestalled  by  I  lepworth  Dixon  in 
The  .^tory  oj  Lord  Haeo,:,  Life.  In  a  note  to  the 
earliest  letter  printed,  probably  the  earliest  specimen 
remaiain-  oi  Hacns  handwritin.^s  he  savs,  with  qu,<t 
c(mtempt  . 

The  copies  of  some  of  these  letters  latch-  published  by 
Mr.  Hepuorth  Dix-on  .  .  .  differ,  1  observe,  ^cry  much  from 
mme  ;  most  of  them  in  the  words  and  sense,  more  or  less 
and  some  in  the  name  of  the  person  writin<^s  or  the  person 
written  to,  or  both.  lU.t  as  mine  are  more  intelh^ible,  and 
were  made  with  care  and  at  leisure,  and  when  mv  eyes  were 
better  than  they  arc  now,  I  do  not  suspect  anv  material  error 
in  them,  and  have  not  thon^dit  it  worth  whi'le  to  apply  for 
leave  tc;  comi)are  them  a-ain  with  the  originals. 

■!  am  very  ^^lad."  l-'itzGerald  writes  to  Thompson,  -to 
hear  old  bpedding  i,  really  ,-etting  his  share  of  Bacon  into 
Innt:  I  doubt  if  ,t  will  be  half  as  good  as  the  "Evenin<.s" 
where  hpedding  was  in  the  Passion  which  is  wanted  to  fill '"his 
hail  for  an\-  longer  Voyage." 

Some  three  years  later,  he  savs  : 

Spedding's    Bacon    seems    to    hang    fire;    they   say    he    is 
'■'■'■'•'■'-    ••■■-eicii,  ana    jcss    conviction,  tiiat 
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his  two  fir.t  volumes  car,,,.!  ;  rhompson  tol.i  ,„c  they  ha.l 
u,nv>nced  /.;„  the  other  way  ;  atui  that  /:///.  had  long  giv'en  up 
i>acons  l^cfciice  before  he  died. 


And 


so 


it  continue.-.!   to   the  end.     Wh^n   tl 


Uj  sixth 


vohime  appcircid  in  1S72  l-itzGerald  wnn 

And  hcc  is  Speddinti's  vol.  vi.  which  leaves  mc  much 
where  .t  fouud  me  about  Hacon  :  but  th<.uyh  I  scarce  care  for 
hun  I  can  read  old  Speddin^s  pleading  for  him  for  ever  ;  that 
'Old  Spcddmg.s  .simple  statement  of  the  case,  as  he  sees  it 
'he  Ralegh  business  is  quite  delightful,  hettr-r  than  f)ld 
Kensmgton. 

CarlyU-  alone  of  ,ill  th,,-  critics  was  unst.uKxl,  though 
rather  ,,alron:zin^,  .n  his  praise-.  Writing  to  Fit.Gcr.ild, 
IK-  says  : 

Like  yourself  I   have  goue   through   S/>,M/„^r,  seven   long 
i-.ig  volumes,  „ot   skipping  except  when    I   had    got   the   sense 
uUh   me   and   generally    reading   all    of   Bacon's  own   that   was 
there:     I    confe>,    to    you    I    found    it    a    most   creditable    and 
even   .surpnsmg  Hook,  offering  the  most  perfect  and    complete 
-mage  both  of  Bacon   and   of  Spedding.  and   distu,guished   as 
=  lH-   hugcst   and    fa.thfullcst   bit   of  literary  navvy-work    I    have 
'■>er    met    uith    in    this    generation.        Bacon    is    washed    down 
t.    the    natural    skin;     and    truly    he    is    not,    nor    ever    was 
nnlovely    to  me;   a   ma.,  of  uo  culpabilitv   to  speak   of-   of  an 
■l-ulent  and  even    magnificent  intellect,  but    all    in    the   ma-ni 
:.ccnt  pro.se  vein.      Xothmg  or  almost  nothmg  of  the  "  melod.es 
eternal      to   be   faced    in    him.      There    is   a   grhn    strength    in 
^pcdd.ng,    quietly,    very    quietly    invinchic,    which    I    d.i    not 
■iu.te   know   of  till    this    J5ook  ;   and    in  all    w.avs    I    could    con- 
gratulate   th.s    indefatigably    patient,    placidi;    invincible    and 
v.ctor.ous  Spedding. 

But   for  the    last    aolu    years    he    had    yiven    up    his 
rooms  in  Lincoh)-s  Inn  l-ields  and  gone  to  h've  with  his 
nieces  at  80  Westbourne  Terrace,  where  lie  remained  till 
his  death.     Thompson,   in  succession    to    Dr.    Whewell 
had  been  appointed  Master  of  Trinity,  and  in  writing  to 
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I  was  not  unprepared  for  your  news,  havini;  just  returned 
from  KitlaiKls,  wlicre  the  Pollocks  were,  and  the  ruinour  was 
undci  discussion  and  generally  thou},'ht  to  i)c  well-founded,  and 
the  thiii;^'  if  true  very  much  rejoiced  over.  I  have  fjrcat 
pleasure  in  addinj;  my  own  congratulations,  as  well  to  yoursi.ll 
as  to  Trinity.  It  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  one  of  tlic 
last  acts  of  Lord  Russell  a  complete  success.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  think  that  I  uad  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  you  supjiose : 
but  I  was  only  one  of  many,  and  not  by  an\-  means  the  most 
inlluential,  and  as  the  thing  is  done,  no  ni.ittcr  li>>w  it  was 
brought  about. 

1  am  myself  preparing  for  a  shift  of  [)o-,itioii,  tlnuiyh  the 
adventure  is  of  a  milder  kind.  .M\-  nephew  fj.  J.  S.  i  is  going 
to  bo  married  within  .i  mouth  or  so  :  and  it  has  been  settled 
that  he  is  to  live  at  Greta  Hank,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
now  living  there  are  to  take  a  house  in  London  :  where  I  ain 
iiUitcd  to  join  them,  with  tluc  securities  for  liberties  and 
jirivilcges.  '1  iiough  the  e.scrtion  incitlent  to  dislodgment  from 
quarters  ovcrLjrowii  with  --'i  many  suP'^rfetations  of  confusicin 
ami  disorder,  is  formidable  to  contem[)late,  the  proposed 
arrangement  is  scj  obviously  convenient  and  ilesiral)le,  that  1 
am  going  to  encounter  it.  .And  though  the  place  i-^  not  yet 
settled,  it  seems  probable  that  before  the  eml  ot  the  \-ear  I 
shall  be  transferred  nr  transferring  myself  ;ind  my  got)ds  to 
the  western  [jart  wf  l.oiidwn,  and  preparing  to  remodel  my 
manners  ami  cu-^toms  fin  sume  respects;  according  to  the 
usaL,'es  of  civilized  .".  iciel}-.  Though  I  shall  live  among 
women,  they  will  be  women  of  my  own  house,  ami  therefore 
not  worshippers,  which  is  a  great  ad\aiitage,  and  though  there 
may  be  some  danger  for  an  obedient  uncle  in  being  where  he 
can  always  be  caught,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  preserve  as  much 
independence  as  is  good  for  a  man. 

I  have  four  proof  sheets  to  settle,  and  have  just  been 
interrupted  by  an  engraver  with  a  proof  [of]  the  D.  of 
]5uccleugh's  miniature  of  Hacon,  which  will  be  the  best  portrait 
that  has  )-et  been  done  of  him  in  black  and  white. 

Ihi.s  was  the  miniature  which  was  re|)r()duccd  at  the 
begiiiiiinL;  of  the  third  volume  of  the  /,//<■  a>i(/  f^cttcr<. 
and  which  .Spedding  regarded  as  the  original  of  Van 
Somer's  portrait. 
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necessarv  f,  the  full  understanding  of  Tennyson's  reply 
(Sf.-  Miniou  by  his  Son)  '  : 

Mv  l.KAK  Alkkko  -[  do  not  k-now  where  you  arc.  and  I 
want  to  know  for  three  reasons:  .st.  that  I  may  thank  you 
for  your  book;  2nd.  that  I  may  send  you  .nine;  3rd  that  I 
■nay  let  you  know,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already,  that  there 
has  been  a  box  here  these  man>-  weeks,  wliich  is  meant  fer  301, 
and  comes  from  FitzGerald. 

A    copy    of    your     new    volume-'    came     early    from     tiie 
publisher,  yet   noi   so  early  but   that    it   found   me  already  half 
ua>-  throu;^d,.      1  was  happy  to  observe  that  neither  vears  „or 
'i"tnest>c  happiness  have  had  any  demoralizing  effect  upon  you 
as   yet.      \  our    touch    is   as   delicate   and    vigorous   and    your 
.nvenfon  as  r>ch  as  ever  :    and   I   am   still   in   hope  that  your 
Sreatesl  poem   of  all   has   not  yet   been   written.      Some  years 
.i,^o.  when  you  were  in  want  of  a  subject,  I  recommended  Job 
l.e  ar.i.^ument  of  Job,  to  be  treated  as  you  treat  the  le^^ends  of 
^>tiu_.r,  as  free!     and  with  as  much  li^ht  .,f  modern  thought  as 
>■""  '^"''    "^-      •^'^   ^^•'--  '<""^^-  it   n<,w,  it   i.   onlv   half  intell?.^bIe 
-'     ■nu^t    be    full    of   blunders    and    pas.sa,/es    misunderstood.' 
1  .-..bably  also  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ..riental  st^•|e  would 
't  any  rat.-  stand  in  the  way  and  prevent  it    from  prodnrin.'  its 
;.roper  effect  upon  the  m.^lc-rn  and  western  mind.      \c-t  we  e  in 
-c-e^)muglwtll  the  confu.iop  what  a  great  argument  it  i,,  and 

'  The  reply  referred  to  is  :— 

M.  „KAK  I AMK.     .V.n,l  the  l.o.^,  pUase.  r,,,.  wu)..,u.  >our  ne/volume  hittHf'    I 
;-.    n,e_«r..eulf,.rl,o,h.     I  an.  gla.l  t,,.-..  y.n,  ,ind  .ny'thing  ,„  approveT  n  ,h 

I.  O         I  h..ve  not  ye.  „n,she,l  the  .\r,h»rian  legend,,  othtrwise  I  mi«ht  consider 
.u    Job  theme      ^tr..ni;e  th..t   I  <,u.,e  for,ot  ..„r  conversation  thereupon        V  „e 

kd.      I  have  o  ten  when  ,n  town  pust  by  the  old  60.  the  '-vedovo  sito  -  witht 

Sof     ',""?         r"r  "'  '""«"   '''•■  —'»'■•-••■  runupnbleto.   smokeabu'w  th 

.  v  of  o  d.  bm  ,.H  .-.  tannly  man,  far  in  the  west,  sitting  ci.-arL  among  ,nany  n L^-es 

■  1  .n  and  forlorn,  but  I  hope  to  see  you  somewhere  in  -70.  for  I  have  take.   chaX^' 

'"    vir^'T'e:;'  ""'^  ''"''  "'""^'''  "■•■•y  -••■  ""'  >-'  f-"-'>-' 
Where  is  the  difficu  ty  of  that  I'ne  in  the  "  Kl,,u-,>r  ■'  >    it  :        .u 

|.ut.  had  yo.  ...lowed  th^  .ue  of  litti:  Ler^' i^^L    r::^i:S  Ci^i^rM'^^; 
.H.'.tumldedovcih.s,  which  is  accentu.ilanap.-,est,  ,  >   "  «-'"Kl  not 

What  you  are,  root  anil  all  : 
(■.ush—doiiblless.— Believe  me  vours  ever  \    t 

'  A.   1  ENNVsON. 

-in.  Hoiy  Grail  and  other  Poems.  I,  was  .Spedding  chie.ly  who  ur^ed  my 
U].er  about  th.s  t.me  to  write  his  play.s,  because  he  thought  tha  he  hart^he  true 
lra,na,.^ns.mct.      he  criticised  then,  in  proof,  and  gave  tl^m  his  wo^.^^n^^^^r 
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1  ihiiik  it  w.i-  iiL'\i;r  more  wanted  th.ui  now.  If  you  would 
take  it  in  hand,  and  tell  it  in  \  ^rse  in  your  own  way,  without 
any  scruples  about  improviiiL;  on  Scripture,  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  t,'reatcst  ponn  in  the  lani^natje.  'I'hc  controversy  is  as 
much  alive  to-day  in  London  as  it  could  ever  have  been  in  the 
place  where  and  the  time  when  it  was  composed,  of  which,  as 
the  author,  1  am  altoyelhcr  ignorant.  Anil  the  voice  (-ut  of 
the  whirlwind  may  speak  without  fear  of  anachronisms. 

My  own  book,'  thoutjh  there  is  only  one  volume  this  time, 
is  much  bigger  than  yours.  It  is  wrapped  up  ready  to  go  by 
the  book  post,  and  only  wants  to  know  to  which  of  _\-our  many 
mansions  it  is  to  be  directed. 

Fit/'s  boN,  which  is  about  as  large  as  a  tailor's  box  for  a 
single  suit,  contains  a  drawing  of  Thackeray's,  an  illustration 
of  the  "  Lord  of  Hurghlcy,"  a  pretty  sketch  of  the  landskip- 
painter  and  the  village  maiden.  He  sent  it  hc.e  under  the 
vain  dclusi  ,..  that  whenever  you  happened  to  come  to  London 
I  should  be  sure  to  knt:'v.  And  I  presume  he  sent  word  to 
jou  of  what  he  had  done,  for  he  did  not  ask  me  to  communi- 
cate tl'.e  fn "t^  I  was  only  ti  write  to  him  in  cise  t!ie  box  did 
not  arrive,  .lad  as  the  box  did  arrive  I  did  not  write.  If  you 
will  let  me  know  what  you  wish  to  be  done  with  it,  I  will  do 
with  it  accordingly. 

There  is  a  line  in  your  last  volume  which  I  cm't  read  : 
the  last  line  but  one  of  the  "  fli5wer  in  the  crannied  wall.  " 

In  the  course  of  the  same  \car  ht;  edited  the 
Conference  of  Pleasure,  written  by  Bacon  for  some 
m.isque  or  festive  occasion,  and  printed  from  a  ^lS. 
belonoin>;  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  which  had 
been  sh'glitly  injured  by  tire.  iMtzGerakl,  in  a  letter  to 
me,  says  ol  it  : 

Spedding's  Introduction  to  his  grilled  Hacon,  I  call  it 
really  a  beautiful  little  Liyll,  the  mechanical  Job  done  so 
perfectly  and  so  elegantl)-. 

But  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  great  laljour  of  his 
life  he  found  time  to  write  beautiful  pieces  of  criticism 
on    Shakespeare    to   which    FitzGerald    would    willingly 

'   Lijf  ait'i  Letters,  vol.  v. 
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heard  him  read  a  page,"  he  writes  to  Sir  I'Vederick 
I'lillock.  "but  hti  threw  some  new  Hght  upon  it.  "  In  the 
dnitloiians  Magazine  for  .\ugust  1S50  he  contributed 
a  paper  on  "  Who  wrote  Shak«;speare-'s  //cmy  I  'J II.  ?  " 
which  hi;  discussed  with  characteristic  thoroughness. 
His  conclusion  was  that  it  was  the  wajrk  of  two  authors, 
nne  of  whom  was  Fletcher,  and  this  was  contirnied  by 
the-  inve.stigations  of  another  (;nquin,T,  who  independently 
arrived  at  substantially  the  samt;  result.  The  division 
of  the  Acts  in  .!///<//  .-l./o.  I\r/fth  Night,  Richard  1 1 ., 
and  Kiii;^  At(?;- f(jrmed  the  subject  of  other  discussions, 
and  these  he  considered  his  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  restorati(;n  of  .Shakespeare.  .\  criticism  of  Miss 
Kate  Terry's  acting  in  \'iola  gave  him  the  opportunity 
'if  pointing  out  the  corrujjtions  by  which  the  fine  comedy, 
IicclfUi  Night,  has  been  tK:grailed  into  firce. 

"  Spcddin^,^  says,"  Fit/GcrcJu  writes  in  1875  to  Fanny 
Kemblc,  "that  Irvin^^'s  Hamlet  is  -imply- -/;//,vw.j-_a  strong 
expression  for  Spedding  to  use.  Hut— (lest  I  should  think  his 
condemnation  was  only  the  Old  Man's  fault  of  depreciating  all 
that  is  new)  he  e.xtols  Miss  Kllen  Terry's  Portia  as  simiriy  a 
perfect  Perfoniiaiuc  :  remembering  he  says)  all  the  while  how 
line  was  ]''anny  Kemble's." 

Again  to  the  same  correspondent  early  in  iSS-  he 
says  : 

Hy  far  the  chi(  <"  incident  in  my  life  for  the  last  month  has 
becn^  the  reading  of  dear  old  Spedding's  I'aper  on  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  there,  at  any  rate,  is  one  Ouction  settled,  and  in 
such  a  beautiful  way  as  only  he  commands.  I  could  not  help 
writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  him  what  I  thougl.t,  but  even  very 
sincere  praise  is  not  the  way  to  conciliate  him.  About 
Christma.s  I  wrote  him,  relying  on  it  that  I  should  be  most 
likely  to  secure  an  answer  if  I  expressed  dissent  from  some 
uther  work  of  his,  and  my  expectation  was  justified  by  one  of 
the  fullest  answers  he  had  written  to  mo  for  many  a  day  and 
year. 

2  !■■ 
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The  paper  referred  U)  \v;is  "  Tiic  Story  of  the 
Meychaut  of  I  'ciiice "  in  the  Cornliill  Mai^^azinc  for 
March  1880.  In  sending  a  copy  to  Frederick  Tennyson 
he  says : 

I  now  post  \-()U  ,1  paper  by  old  Spcddini: — ;i  very  bcautiUil 
one,  I  think  ;  settling  one  point,  however  unimportant,  and  in 
a  j^raccfui,  as  well  as  logical,  way  such  as  he  is  A'aster  of. 

A  case  has  been  ^rot  up — whether  by  Irvin;^',  the  Stage 
Representative  of  Shylock,  or  by  his  Admirers — to  prove  the 
Jew  to  be  a  very  amiable  and  ill-used  man  :  insomuch  that  one 
is  to  come  away  from  the  theatre  loving  him  and  hating  all 
the  rest.  He  dresses  himself  up  to  look  like  the  Saviour,  Mrs. 
Kemble  sa>  s.  So  old  Jem  disposes  of  that,  besides  unravelling 
Shakespeare's  mechanism  of  the  Novel  he  draws  from,  in  a 
manner  (as  Jem  says)  more  distinct  to  us  than  in  his  treatment 
of  any  other  of  his  I'lays  "  not  professedly  historical."  And 
this  latter  point  is,  of  course,  far  more  interesting  than  the 
question  of  Irving  and  Co., — which  is  a  simple  attempt,  both  of 
Actor  and  Writer,  to  strike  out  an  original  itlca  in  the  teeth  of 
common-sense  and  Tradition. 

And  now  came  the  end,  une.xpected  and  the  result  of 
an  accidt:nt,  which  he  maintained  was  entirely  his  own 
fault.  In  writing  to  tell  me  of  the  fatal  result,  one  of 
his  dearest  friends  said  : 

I  grieve  to  tell  you  that  all  is  over  willi  our  dear  old 
friend.  .  .  .  lie  intended  to  cross  before  two  carriages— crossed 
before  one — found  tliere  was  not  time  to  pass  before  the  other, 
and  instead  of  pausi.ig  step[)cd  back  under  the  hansom  which 
he  l>ad  not  seen,  and  which  had  not  time  to  alter  its  course. 
He  spent  more  streng'h  in  exculpating  the  poor  driver  than  on 
any  personal  matter  during  his  illness  as  soon  as  he  regained 
memory  of  the  circumstances. 

'•  Mowbray  Donne,"  says  FitzGerald,  when  all  was  over, 
"  wrote  mc  that  Laurence  had  been  there  four  or  five  days  ago, 
when  Spedding  said,  that  had  the  Cab  done  but  a  little  more, 
it  would  have  been  a  good  Quietus.      Socrate..  to  the  last." 

:\ni\  in  another  letter  : 

Tennyson  called  at  the  Hospital,  but  was  not  allowed  to  see 
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uards,  Spcdding  took  the  doctor's  arm,  ;md  asked,  ""\\"as  it 
Mr.  Tennyson?"  Doctors  and  nurses  all  devoted  to  the 
]iatient  man. 

io  iMi.ny  Keinble  he  writes: 

It  \\as  very,  very  good  and  kind  of  you  to  write  to  me 
about  Sp-dding.  Ves  :  Aldis  Wright  had  apprised  me  of  the 
inauer  just  after  it  happened-^he  happening  to  be  in  London 
at  the  time  ;  and  but  two  days  after  the  accident  heard  that 
Spedding  was  .[uite  calm,  and  even  clicorful  ;  only  anxious 
that  Wright  iiimself  should  not  be  kept  waiting  fur  c,Hne  com- 
munication which  S.  had  promised  hini  1  Wiicthcr  to  live, 
or  to  die,  he  will  be  Socrates  still. 

Directly  lint  1  heard  from  Wright  I  wrote  to  Mowbray 
Donne  U<  send  me  just  a  Post  Card— daily,  if  he  or  his  wife 
could,  with  but  one  or  two  words  on  it — '•  l^cttcr,"  "  Less  well," 
"r  whatever  it  might  be.  This  morning  1  hear  that  all  is 
going  on  even  better  than  could  be  e.\pected,  according  to 
Miss  Spedding.  ]}ut  I  supi)ose  the  Crisis,  which  you  tell  me 
ot.  IS  not  yet  come  :  and  I  have  always  a  terror  of  that  l-"rench 

Adage — "  JLmsiatr  se  poitc  inal— Monsieur  sr  portc  i.iienx 

Monsieur  es/ —  "      Ah,  you  know,  or  j-ou  guess,  the  rest. 

.M\-  dear  old  Spedding,  though  I  have  not  seen  him  the^; 
twenty  years  and  more — and  probabl)-  should  never  see  him 
a-ain-  but  he  lives— his  old  Self— in  my  heart  of  hearts  ;  and 
all  I  hear  of  him  docs  but  embellish  the  recollection  of  him  — 
if  it  could  be  embellished— for  he  is  but  the  same  that  he  was 
from  a  Boy- all  that  is  best  in  Heart  and  Head— a  man  that 
would  be  incredible  had  one  not  known  In'm. 


A_L;ain  lu;  writes  ot'  hi 


tn  to  Professor  xXorton  : 


He  was  the  wi.scst  man  I  have  known  ;  a  great  sense  of 
Ihnnour,  a  Socrates  in  Life  and  in  Death,  which  he  faced  with 
all  Serenity  so  long  as  Consciousness  lasted.  I  suppose  some- 
thing of  him  will  reach  America,  I  mean,  of  his  Death  ;  run  over 
by  a  Cab  and  dying  in  St.  George's  Hospital  to  which  he  was 
taken,  and  from  which  he  could  not  be  removed  home  alive. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  "  that  I  should 
teel  Spedding's  Loss  as  I  do,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
tuvnty  years  [since]  meeting  him.  ]5ut  1  knew  that  I  could 
.'iiways  get  the  Word  I  uanteu  of  hiui  by  Letter,  and  also  tiiat 
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from  time  to  time  I  should  meet  with  some  of  his  u  ise  and 
delightful  Papers  in  some  (Juarter  or  other.  He  talked  of 
Shakespeare,  I  am  told,  when  his  Mind  wandered.  I  wake 
almost  every  morning  feeling  as  if  I  had  lost  something,  as 
one  docs  in  a  Dream  ;  and  truly  enough,  I  have  lost  him. 
'  Matthew  is  in  his  Grave,  etc.' " 


In  apologi/.ins.,^   to    I' 
her  as  usual,  he  savs  : 


iuiny   Kemble  lor  not  wriiins/  to 


I  have  let  the  h'ull  Moon  pass  becau>e  you  had  written  to 
me  so  lately,  and  so  kindly,  about  our  lost  Spedding,  that  I 
could  not  call  on  you  too  .soon  again.  Of  him  I  will  say 
nothing  except  thai  his  Death  has  made  me  recall  very  many 
passages  in  his  Life  in  which  1  was  partly  concerneil.  In 
particular,  staying  at  his  Cumberland  Home  along  with  Tenny- 
son in  the  May  of  1S35.  .  .  .  His  l'"ather  and  Mother  we-e 
both  alive — he  ;•  wise  man,  who  mnuiitcd  his  Cob  after  Ih'eak- 
fast,  and  was  at  his  l'"arm  till  Dinner  at  two — then  away  again 
till  Tea  :  after  which  he  sat  reading  by  a  shaded  lamp  :  saying 
very  little,  but  always  courteous  and  tjuitc  content  with  any 
company  his  Son  might  bring  to  the  hou.se,  so  long  as  they  let 
him  go  his  way  :  which  indeeil  he  would  have  gone  whether 
they  let  him  or  no.  ]'.ut  he  had  seen  enough  of  Poets  not  to 
like  them  or  their  Trade  :  Shelley  for  a  time  living  among  the 
Lakes  :  Coleridge  at  Southey's  1  Whom  perhaps  he  had  a  resjiect 
for — Southey,  I  mean)  ;  and  Wordsworth,  whom  I  do  not  think 
he  valued.  He  was  rather  jealous  of  "Jem,"  who  might  have 
done  available  service  in  tnc  world,  he  thought,  giving  himself 
\\\>  to  such  Dreamers;  and  sitting  up  with  Tennyson  contn'ng 
over  the  "  Morte  d'.Arthur,"  "Lord  of  Hurleigh,"  and  other 
things  which  helped  to  make  up  the  two  Volumes  of  1842.  So 
I  always  associate  that  Arthur  Idyll  with  Basanthwaite  Lake, 
luider  Skiddaw.  Mrs.  Spedding  was  a  sensible,  motherly  Lady, 
with  v.hom  I  used  to  play  Chess  of  a  Night.  And  there  was 
an  old  Friend  of  hcr.s,  Miss  Bristowe,  who  always  reminded  me 
of  Miss  La  Creevy,  if  you  know  of  such  a  Person  in  XukUhy. 

We  will  conclude  with  what  his  old  friend,  oir  Henry- 
Taylor,  wrote  of  him  after  his  death  : 

As  he  will  not  read   what    I    write    I    may  allow   myself  to 
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his  emotions;  but  unflt;rl>in;T  a  somewhat  melancholy  com- 
posure and  aspect  there  were  depths  of  tenderness  known  only 
to  those  wlio  knew  his  whule  nature  and  iiis  inward  life,  and 
it  is  well  for  tho^e  by  wh<im  he  is  mourned  if  they  can'  find 
what  he  has  described  in  a  letter  to  be  his  great  consolation  in 
all  his  experiences  of  the  death  of  those  he  loved  fexpcricnccs 
which  had  be-un  early  and  had  not  been  few), "  that  the  [)ast  is 
sacred  and  sanctified  ;  nothing  can  happen  hereafter  to  disturb 
or  obliterate  it  ;  nor  need  the  recollecti.ni  have  any  bitterness 
if  a  man  does  not,  out  >,{  a  false  and  morbid  sentiment,  make 
it  so  for  himself" 


And  h( 


adds 


To    me   there   are   no   companion^    more   welcome,  cordial, 
consolatory  or  cheerful  than  mv  dead  friends. 


ClllVJ     KJi 
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ARTHUR    lli:.\RV    HALLA.M 

By  Or.  John   Urown 

(Tho  fDllowing  article,  containing  the  Memoir  of  Arthur  Ilallam  l>y  his  father, 
lli.nry  Il.illani,  is  reprintcil  from  Ilorae  Suhiccii-ae.  —  i;i>.] 

PkaESKNS  imperfectum,— perfectuni,  pluii)U.ini  perlectum  KuTURUM.— CiROI  lUS. 

The  idea  nf  thy  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  n.y  study  of  imagination  ; 

And  every  lovely  orj;an  of  thy  life 

Shall  coine  apparelled  in  more  precious  haljit  — 

More  moving  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 

Into  the  eye  and  |>rospect  of  my  soul. 

Than  when  tliou  livedst  indeed. 

. Miuh  Ado  ahout  Nothing. 

In  the  cliancol  of  ("Icveclon  Chimh.  Somcrsctstiire,  rcst  tiie 
mortal  remains  of  Arthur  1  Iciir>-  Ilallam,  eldest  son  (jf  our 
great  philosophic  historian  and  critic,  —and  the  friend  to  whom 
"In  Mcmoriam"  is  sacred.  This  pla.  was  selected  b\-  his  father, 
not  onl_\-  from  the  comicction  of  kindred,  bein;:;  the  burial-place 
of  his  maternal  Ljrandfathcr,  Sir  .Abraham  I'Llton,  but  likewise 
"on  account  ot  its  still  and  sequestered  situation,  on  a  lone 
hill  that  (jverhant^s  the  Bristol  Chaimel."  That  lone  hill,  with 
its  humble  old  church,  its  outlook  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
where  "  the  stately  ships  go  on,"  ■\a>,  we  doubt  not,  in 
I'cnnyson's  mind  when  the  poem,  "  Hreak,  break,  break,"  which 
contains  the  burden  of  that  volume  in  which  are  enshrined  so 
much  of  the  deepest  affection,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  godliness, 
rose  into  his  "  study  of  imagination  " — "  into  the  eye  and 
prospect  of  his  soul."  ' 

'  The  [lassage  from  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  this  paper  contains  probably  as  much 
as  can  be  said  of  the  mental,  not  lei  s  than  the  aftectionate  conditions,  under  which 
such  a  re|iort  as  '•  In  Memoriam "'  is  produced,  and  may  give  us  more  insight  int'i  the 
imaginative  faculty's  mode  of  working,  tlian  all  ou  ■  philosophizing  a  id  analysis.     It 

seems    to  let    out    with    the    fiilncss.  simplicity,  and    uncimsrinv.sni-;';   of  a   chiH 

'•  F.mcy's  Child  "—the  secret  mechanism  or  procession  ol  the  greatest  creative  mind 
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Itreak,  break,  break 

On  thy  fold  j^ray  stoni's,  i»  Sea  ! 
Anil  1  wniilil  that  my  tonjjue  could  utter 
Tlif  thuUKhts  that  .irisc  in  me. 

()  ufll  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

And  the  stately  ships  ^o  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ; 
Hut  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

IJreak,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  iliy  crags,  O  Sea  I 
Hut  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

our  race  has  produced.  In  itself,  it  has  no  recondite  mcanini;,  it  answers  fully  its 
own  sweet  purp)sc.  We  ."re  not  Klievcrs,  like  some  folk<,  in  the  omniscience  of 
cv  n  Shakespeare.  Uul,  like  many  things  that  he  ami  ntlier  wise  men  ami  many  simple 
children  say,  it  has  a  germ  <if  universal  meaning,  which  it  is  ([uite  lawful  to  bring  init 
of  it,  and  which  may  \>v  enjoyed  to  the  full  without  any  wrong  to  its  own  original 
beauty  and  tilncss.  A  dewdrop  is  not  the  less  beautiful  that  it  illustrates  in  its 
structure  the  law  of  gravitation  which  holds  the  world  together,  and  by  which  "the 
most  ancient  heavens  are  fresh  ami  strong."  This  is  the  pass.ige.  The  Kriar  sjieaking 
of  Claudio,  hearing  that  Hero  "died  u|K)n  his  words,"  s.iys  : 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  of  imagination  ; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  l.er  life 

.Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit — 

More  moving  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 

Than  when  she  lived  indec<l. 
We  have  here  exprtsseil  in  plain  language  the  imaginative  memory  of  the  beloved 
dead,  rising  upon  the  past,  like  moonlight  upcm  midnight : 

The  gleam,  the  shadow,  and  the  jx'ace  supreme. 
This  is  its  simple  meaning — the  statement  of  a  truth,  the  utterance  of  personal  feeling, 
but  observe  its  hidden  .-ibstract  significance — it  is  the  revelation  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  when  the  dead  elements  of  what  once  w.as,  are  laid  before  the 
imagination,  anil  so  breathed  unon  as  to  be  <iuickened  into  a  new  anil  higher  life. 
We  have  first  the  IJeaof  h,r  Life — all  he  remembered  and  felt  of  her,  gathered  into 
>me  vague  shadowy  image,  not  any  one  look,  or  actitm,  or  time, — then  the  idea  of  her 
life  crtepi — is  in  before  he  is  aware,  and  swektlv  cieeps — it  might  have  been  :;oftly 
or  gently,  but  it  is  the  addition  of  affection  to  all  this,  ami  bringing  in  another  sense, 
— and  now  it  is  in  his  i/ui/y  i^"  »w<ic''«i'/»'<'«— what  a  place  I  fit  for  such  a  visitor. 
Then  out  comes  the  //ca,  more  particular,  more  (|uestionable,  but  still  ideal,  spiritual, 
-  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life — then  the  clothing  upon,  the  mortal  putting  on  its 
immortal,  spiritual  body — shaU  come  appaiclled  in  more  prceious  habit,  more  moving 
delicate — this  is  the  transfiguring,  the  putting  on  strength,  the/i7<o/<';/— the  little  more 
which  makes  immortal, — more  full  of  life,  ami  all  this  submitted  to — the  eye  and 
fr~spect  of  the  sou!. 
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Out  .,t  tlicsc  few  simple  words,  deep  and  melancholy,  and 
sounding  as  the  sea.  as  out  of  a  well  of  the  living  waters  of 
love,  flows  furth  all  "  In  Memoriam,"  as  a  stream  flows  out  of  its 
sprmg— all  is  here,  "  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter  the 
thoughts  that  arise  in  me,"— "  the  touch  of  the  vanished  hand 
-the  sound  of  tiic  voice  that  is  still,"— the  body  and  soul  of 
his  iricnrl.  KiMng  as  it  were  out  of  the  midst  of  the  glonm  of 
the  valK  y  n\  the  shadow  of  death  : 

The  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth 
Like  liunian  life  from  darkness  ; 

arid  how  its  waters  flow  on  !  carrying  life,  beauty,  magnificence, 
shadows  and  happy  lights.  (ic,,ths  <,f  blackness,  depths  dear 
as  the  very  body  of  heaven.  \\,,'.v  ,t  deepens  as  it  goes,  in- 
volving larger  interests,  wider  views,  "thoughts  that  wai^dcr 
through  eternity,'  greater  affections,  but  still  retaining  its  pure 
!ivmg  waters,  its  unforgotten  burden  of  love  and  sorrow.  How 
It  visits  every  region'  "The  long  unlovely  street,"  [.leasant 
villages  and  farms,  "the  placid  ocean-plains,"  waste  howling 
wildernesses,  grim  woods,  ficinorumjuc  noctcm,  informed  with 
i'lritual  fears,  where  may  be  serii,  if  shapes  they  may  be  called  : 

Fear  nnd  tiembling  llo|)c, 

Silence  and  Fortsight  ;   Death  the  Skeleton, 

And   Time  tlic  Shadow  ; 

now  within  hearing  of  the  Minster  clock,  ik,w  of  the  College 
hells,  and  the  vague  hum  of  the  mighty  city.  And  overhead 
through  all  its  course  the  heaver,  with  its  clouds,  its  su..,  moon, 
■nul  stars  ;  but  always,  and  in  all  places,  tleclaring  its  source  ; 
-iid  even  when  laying  its  burden  of  manifold"  and  faithful 
iliection  at  the  feet  of  the  Almighty  Father,  still  remembering- 
uhence  it  came  :  '"^ 

That  friend  of  mine  "ho  lives  in  ( lod. 
That  Cod,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 

( )ne  God,  one  law,  one  element. 

And  one  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

It   is  to  that  chancel,  and   to  Uie  day,  3rd  January    18:14, 
•hat  he  refers  in   IWm  .W'lil.  ,,f  •■  In  Alcmoriam  "  ; 

'Tis  well ;  'tis  something  ;  we  may  stand 

Where  he  in  Enj^lish  earth  is  laid, 

And  from  his  nslips  mav  be  m.ade 
The  violet  of  his  nati\e  land. 
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'Tis  little  ;  but  it  looks  in  truth 

As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
Among  familiar  ni.mes  to  rest 

And  in  llie  places  of  his  youth. 


And  acfain  in  XIX. 


The  Danube  to  the  .icvern  gave 

The  darken'd  heart  that  beat  no  more 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  tw  ice  a  day  the  Severn  fills  ; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  tlic  babbling  Wye, 

And  n-akes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 


Here,  too,  it  is,  LXV'II.  : 

\Vhe:i  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 

I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 

By  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 
There  comes  a  "lory  on  the  wails  : 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 
And  o'er  tlie  number  of  thy  years. 

I  his  }oi;tig  man,  whose  memory  his  friend  has  con- 
secrated in  the  hearts  of  all  who  can  be  touched  by  such  love 
and  beauty,  was  in  nowise  unworthx-  of  all  this.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say,  for  it  was  not  given  to  us  the  sad  privilege  to  know, 
all  that  a  father's  heart  buried  with  !iis  son  in  that  grave,  all 
"  the  hopes  of  unaccomplished  years  "  ;  nor  can  we  feel  in  its 
fulness  all  that  is  meant  by 

such 
A  friendship  as  had  masterd  Time  ; 
Which  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 
Eternal,  separate  from  fears  : 
The  all-assuiuing  months  and  years 
Can  take  no  part  away  from  this. 

But  this  we  may  say,  we  know  nothing  of  in  all  literature  to 
compare  with  the  volume  from  which  these  lines  are  taken, 
since  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation  :  "  The  beauty  of 
Israel  is  slain.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew, 
neither  rain  upon  you.  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother 
Jonathan  :   very  pleasant  hast  thou   been  unto  me,  thy  love  for 
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me  u^s  u-ondcriui;'      Wc  cannot,  as  sn„,e  have  done,  c.npare 
1     u-ith  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  or  with  -  Ljci.las."      1„  suite  of 
the    ama/.ing   -cnius   and    tenderness,  the   nevcr-wcar^in-    all- 
involvni-  reiteration  of  passionate  attachment,   the  idolaTrv  of 
adninni-    love,   tlic   rapturous   dcvotedness,   dispias-ed    in    m'icsc 
sonnets,   ue  cannot    but  agree   with    Mr    Il..';,un'  in    think-in- 
"that  there  .s  a   tendency  now,  especially  amony  youn-^   men 
of  poetical    tempers,  to   exaggerate  the   beauties  of   ti^se   re- 
markable productions  "  ;  and  though  ue  would  hardly  say  with 
li<m,  "  that  It  IS  mipossible  not  to  wish   that   Shakespeare  had 
..ever    written   them,'  giving   us,   as  th.y  do,  and   as   perhaps 
nothing  else  could  do,  such  proof  of  a  power  of  loving,  of  an 
amount  of  attcndnssancnt,   which   is   not    less  wonderful    than 
the  bodying  forth  of  that  myriad-mind  which  gave  us  Hamlet 
and    Lear,   Cordelia,  a:ul    Puck,   and    all   the  rest,   and   indeed' 
exp  a.nmg  to  us  how  he  could  give  us  all   these  ;— while  we 
hardly  go  so  far,  u  e  agree  with  his  other  wise  words  — "  There 
IS  a  weakness  and  folly  in  all  misplaced  and  excessive  affection  "  • 
which  in  Shakespeare's  case  is  the  more   distressing,  when   we 
cons.der^that  "Mr    W.  H.,  the  only   begetter  of  these  ensuin- 
sonnets       was,    in    all    likelihood,    William     Herbert,    Earl    ol" 
lembroke,  a  man   of  noble  and   gallant  character,  but  always 
of  licentious  lite. 

As  for  "Lycidas"  we  must  confess  that  the  poetry~and  we 
all  know  how  consummate  it  is—and  not  the  affertinn  seems 
uppermost  in  Milton's  mind,  as  it  is  in  ours.  The  other 
clement,  though  quick  and  true,  has  no  glory  through  reason 
of  he  excellency  of  th.it  which  invests  it.  ]5ut  there  is  no 
such  drawback  in  "  In  Memoriam."  The  purit-,-.  the  temperate 
but  fervent  goodness,  the  firmness  and  dei,th  of  nature  the 
impassioned  logic,  the  large,  sensitive,  and  liberal  heart'  the 
reverence  and  godly  fear,  of 

That  friLTKi  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

which  from  these  Remains  we  know  to  have  dwelt  in  that 
young  sn„l,  give  to  "  In  Memoriam  "  the  character  of  exactest 
portraiture.  There  is  no  excessive  or  misplaced  affection  here  • 
it  is  all  founded  in  fact:  while  everywhere  and  throughout 
it  all,  affection— a  love  that  is  vvonderful— meets  ivs"  first 
and  leaves  us  last,  giving  forr-  and  substance  and  grace  and 
the  breath  of  life  and  love,  to  everything  that  the  po^n's 
th.ck -corning    f^.ries    so    exquisitely  fVame.      We    can    recall 
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few  poems  approaching  to  it  in  tliis  quality  of  sustained  affection. 
The  only  English  poems  we  can  think  of  as  of  the  same  order, 
.re  Cowper's  lines  r)n  scein;^  his  mother's  portrait  : 

'J  that  these  lips  h.'ul  l.in^uaj,'e  I 

Piiirns'  "To  Mary  in  Heaven  "  ;  and  two  pieces  of  Vaiighan — 
one  be'M'nnincr 


O  t'lDU  who  know'st  fni   ulioiii  I  mourn  ; 


and  the  other  : 

They  are  all  i^^one  into  the  world  of  li;.;ht. 

Hut  our  object  now  is,  not  so  much  t  >  illustrate  Mr.  Tennyson's 
verses,  as  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  what  we  ourselves  have 
got  so  much  delii^ht,  and,  we  trust,  "  ofit  from — The  Remains 
in  Vtist  and  Prose,  of  Arthur  Heui^y  /fa /lain,  1834;  privately 
printed.  We  had  for  many  years  been  searching  for  this 
volume,  but  in  vain  ;  a  sentence  quoted  by  Henry  Taylor 
struck  us,  and  our  desire  was  quickened  by  reding  "In 
Memoriam."  We  do  not  remember  when  we  have  been  more 
impressed  than  by  these  Remains  of  this  young  man,  especiallv 
when  taken  along  with  his  friend's  IMemorial  ;  and  instead  of 
trying  to  tell  our  readers  what  this  impression  is,  we  have 
preferred  giving  them  as  copious  extracts  as  our  space  allows, 
that  they  may  judge  and  enjoy  for  themselves.  The  itah"cs 
are  our  own.  We  can  promise  them  kw  fmer,  dee[)er,  and 
better  pleasures  than  reading,  and  detaining  their  minds  over 
these  two  books  together,  filling  their  hearts  with  the  fulness 
of  their  truth  and  tenderness.  They  will  sec  how  accurate 
as  well  as  how  affectionate  and  "of  imagination  all  compact" 
Tennyson  is,  and  how  worthy  of  all  that  he  has  said  of  him, 
that  friend  was.      The  likeness  is  drawn  ad  vivum  : 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
He  summons  up  remembr.ince  of  things  past. 

"  The  idea  of  his  Life  "  has  been  sown  a  natural  body,  and 
has  been  raised  a  spiritual  body,  but  the  identity  is  unhurt ; 
the  countenance  shines  and  the  raiment  is  white  and  glistering, 
but  it  is  the  same  face  and  form. 

The  Memoir  is  by  .Mr.  Hallam.  We  give  it  entire,  not 
knowing  anywhere  a  nobler  or  more  touching  record  of  a 
father's  love  anri  sorrow. 
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parents  observed  iro  J  indiSLro?Ts  fuf  ^''''h^'  ''^^'"^^  '^'^ 
I'eculiar  clearness  of  nerccnt  nn  f  r  /"''''  character,  i„  a 
and,    above    alf    in  \n    nn  /     ^'^^'^    "^  ''''"'^'"'''    knowledge, 

adl^rence  to  bis  sense  of  wh'^  "'"'  -eetness  of  disposition,  and 
advanced  to  ano  h'r  st  o  chinr  ?'"  '"^  ^^^omin^^.  As  he 
manifest  that  he  l^^ld  be  dHin       ^h'^^  "  "''  ''""'^'■•^'■■^  ^''"  ^-'<^ 

increasing  thought^;;;^^:;^:^^^^:^:  i^^  rs^^y^:;;^'  'i-^ 

having  been  laid  aside  durin '/  hi     to  r   ,t  ts  Tonn  ^      "^^V'"»"^"'= 

tlK-it,  a  variety  of  new  scenes  havin./effa'ed  it  from  hi   '''""     "  '''■'"'" 
....(...ccnr..  f.i  k     ■  ■       ""o  <-"Jcea  It  troni  his  nieniorv   it  wtc 

them,    either    in   pro.e   or  verse    with  a   .m^r     nr.  ,^   ',    '-'^" 

talents  ihan  the    -ditor  rememberr.n  I  Pf^cocious  display  of 


'   Oark  house,  by  wliicli  once  moru  I  stan.i 
Here  in  the  hjiig  unlovely  street  ; 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  wont  to  beat 
So  (juickly,  waiting  for  a  hand. 

.  "  fn  Memnriam." 

rms  IS  a  mistake,  as  his  friend  Dr    A    P    v:toni      .u 
-lovely  street '  was  Wimpole  Street.  No  67   whe^   he  Hal,  ""^'^  \  "' '  ""'"  '""^ 
>i«ed  to  sav  tr,  hi,  frier,!.    '  V,u  Ln  .J  ■'•    ,  Haliams  lived  :  and  Arthur 

-=,     \  ou  know  you  w.ii  always  hnd  us  at  sixes  ar.d  sevens."' 
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acquirement  of  languages  calls  into  play,  '.vill  sufficiently  account  for 
what  might  seem  a  comparative  deficiency  in  classical  learning.  It 
can  only,  however,  be  reckoned  one,  comparatively  to  his  other 
attainments,  and  to  his  remarkable  facility  in  mastering  the  modern 
languages.  The  i:ditor  has  tliought  it  not  imi)roper  to  print  m  the 
following  pages  an  Kton  e.xercisc,  which,  as  written  before  the  age  of 
fourteen,  though  not  free  from  metrical  and  other  errors,  appears, 
perhaps  to  a  partial  judgment,  far  above  the  level  of  such  compositions. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  selected  the  story  of  Ugolmo, 
from  a  poet  with  whom,  and  with  whose  language,  he  was  then  but 
very  slightly  acquaiiued,  l)Ut  who  was  afterwards  to  become,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other,  the  master -mover  of  his  spirit.  It  may  be 
added,  that  great' judgment  and  taste  are  perceptible  ia  this  translation, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  literal  one;  and  in  ..hich  the  phraseology  of 
Sophocles  is  not  ill  substituted,  in  some  passages,  for  that  of  1  )ante. 

The  Latin  poetrv  of  an  Etonian  is  generally  reckoned  at  that 
.School  the  chief  test'  of  his  literary  fJcnt.  That  of  Arthur  was  good 
without  being  excellent ;  he  never  >vanti:d  depth  of  thought,  or  truth 
of  feeling  :  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  rare  instances,  if  altogether  in  any, 
that  an  "original  m,  •  "-is  been  known  to  utter  itself  freely  and 
vigorouslv,  without  i  e  of  purity,  in  a  language  the  capacities  of 

which  are  so  imperfectly  un  lerstood  ;  and  in  his  productions  there  was 
not  the  thorough  conformity  to  an  ancient  model  which  is  rc(iuircd  for 
perfect  elegance  in  Latin  verse.  He  took  no  great  pleasure  in  this 
sort    of   comiwsition  ;   and  perhaps    never  returned  to  it  of  his  own 

accord. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  i:ton,  he  was  led  away  more 
and  more  by  the  predominant  bias  of  his  mind,  from  the  exclusive 
study  of  ancient  literature.  The  poets  of  England,  especially  the 
olde'r  dramatists,  came  with  greater  attraction  over  his  spirit.  He 
loved  Fletcher,  and  sctne  of  Fletcher's  contemporaries,  for  their  energy 
of  langua-e  and  intenseness  of  feeling  ;  but  it  was  in  Shakespeare  alone 
that  he  found  the  fulness  of  soul  which  seemed  to  slake  the  thirst  of 
his  own  rapidly  e.xpanding  genius  for  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
thought  and  emotion.  He  knew  Shakes|)eare  thoroug.ily  ;  and  indeed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  poetry  of  this  country  was  very 
extensive.  Among  the  modern  poets,  Byron  was  at  this  time,  far 
above  the  rest,  and  almost  exclusively,  his  favourite;  a  preference 
which,   in  later  years,   he  transferred  altogether    to    Wordsworth    and 

Sb.Uey.  '  ^         ^    u 

He  became,  when  about  fifteen  years  old.  a  member  of  the 
debating  society  establisned  among  the  elder  boys,  in  which  he  took 
great  interest;  and  this  served  to  contirm  the  bias  of  his  intellect 
towards  the  moral  and  political  philosophy  of  modern  times.  It  was 
probably,  however,  of  important  utility  in  giving  him  that  command  of 
his  own  language  which  he  possessed,  as  the  following  Essays  will 
show,  in  a  very  sui)erior  degree,  and  in  exercising  those  powers  of 
argumentative  discussion,  which  now  displayed  themselves  as  eminently 
characteristic  of  his  mind.      It  w,      a  necessary  consequence  that  he 
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declined  still  more  fn.n,  the  usual  paths  „{  study,  and  abated  nerhit.s 
som.what  of  h,s  regard   for  the  writers  of  antiquity.      It  m  s    not    e 
understood   nevertheless,  as  most  of  those  who  read  thes^  ages  w 
be  aware,  that  he  ever  lost  his  sensibility  to  those  ever-liv.n.!  ct^ion 
of  gen-US  wh.ch  the  ancient  languages  preserve.      Me  loved' Aes^hl 

tih  ■fhed,/^\'"^'P*'"  '\'^^^">-  ^'^  J-^-)'  Lucretius  !.„d 
\.rg  !  ,  If  he  did  no  .seen,  so  much  drawn  towards  Homer  as  might  at 
(Irst  be  expected,  this  may  probably  be  accounted  for  bv  his  incre"as  r^, 
taste  for  philosophical  poetry.  "nrtasing 

In  the  early  part  of  1827,  Arthur  took  a  part  in  the  Fton 
M.scel  any.  a  periodical  publication,  in  which  some' of  his  (friends  in 
the  debating  society  were  concerned.  He  wrote  in  this,  besides  a  f.u 
IKipers  m  pro::e  a  little  poem  on  a  story  connected  «ith  the  Uke  of 
Kill  rney.  It  has  not  been  thought  by  the  Editor  advisable,  upon  the 
'.hole,  to  reprint  these  lines;  though,  in  his  opinion,  they  bear  very 
s  ri  ing  mar  s  of  superior  powers.     This  was  almost  the  firs     ,oe     • 

No  or  e  «"  T'""'  rr  ''''  '^'^"'^'■^^  '"^^^'^-^  =>bove  mention  d 

No  or,e  «as  ever  less  inclined  to  the  trick  of  versifyint^  Poetry  with 
h.m  was  not  an  amusement,  but  the  natural  and  almost  nece.ssa  y 
language  of  genuine  emotion  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  discipline  of 
serious  reflection,  and  the  approach  of  manhood,  gave  a  real   y  anc^ 

'  cnTur^rh':  r""  ^-""''""N^^'^'  ^^  ----d  the  Capacities  of  h!s  o:' 
.^nius.  That  he  was  a  poet  by  nature,  these  Remains  will  surtuiently 
irove;  but  certainly  he  was  far  removed  from  being  a  versifier  by 
nature;  nor  was  he  probably  able  to  perform,  what  he  scarce  ever 
attempted,  to  write  easily  and  elegantly  on  an  Ordinary  sublet  The- 
mes^ on  the  story  of  Pygmalion  are  so  far  an  exception,\hat  the 
aoe  out  of  a  momentary  amusement  of  society;  but  he  cnild  not 
avoid,  even  in  these,  his  own  grave  tone  of  poetry 

mremsTo'^h^'r  ^T  '"  ''''.  '""^""'^^  "'  '''''  '^^  •''--"Ponied  his 
parents  to  the  Continent,   and  pa.ssed   eighc   months   in    Italy      This 

m  roduction  to  new  scenes  of  nature  and  art,  and  to  new  sources  of 

nne  ec.ua    delight,  at  the  very  period  of  transition  from  bovhoo"  to 

him  tor  f  "f  ''T'^'  '^'  '"''"'"■■  ^'^^"^''^^  °f  '"•'^  "-^d'  -''1  taught 
e^'n         ''''"' X^'l  P-'^'^-e.  '»  «^"nd  those  depths  of  thought  and 

celing  from  whu  h,  after  this  time,  all  that  he  wrote  was  derivc.l  He 
had  when  he  pas.sed  the  Alps,  only  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
Italian  language;  but  during  his  residence  in  the  country  he  came  to 
Ints  siIh    r^'^^'  fluency,  and  with  a  pure  .Sienese  pJonun."  o 

\ U   !  ^,"J-.'^\^^'^s  "i"^h   assisted   by  his  friend  and    nstructor,  the 

I  h  Tw       ■'■''  r^^.'^.^r^S'^^  '^'"'  ^°  ^'^  -^-^  ^«<=-P'^  ^t  versifica  ion 

I  he  te«  sonnets,  which  are  now  printed,  were,  it  is  to  be  remembered 

Y'tten  t.y  a  foreigner,   hardly  seventeen  years  old,   and  after  a  \ery 

short  stay  ,n  Italy.     The  Editor  might  not.  probably,   have  suffered 

But  hf  1.'''^'m  ?T  '"  "'*'  ^""'"  '""""^^'  "l'°"  his  own  judgment. 
But  he  k„ew  that  the  greatest  living  writer  of  Italy,  to  whom  they  were 
^hown  some  time  since  at  .Milan,  by  the  author's  excellent  friend,  Mr 
Kichard  Milnes.  lias  exoressed  himself  in  »-—-  --^  h=-''-  --'-r-'b- 'i 
The   growing  intimacy  of  Arthur   with    Italian  "poetry"  led  "him 
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naturally  tu  tlial  of  Danic.  No  poet  was  so  congenial  to  the  character 
of  his  own  reflective  mind  ;  in  none  other  could  he  so  abundantly  find 
that  disdain  of  flowery  redundance,  that  perpetual  preference  uf  the 
sensible  to  the  ideal,  that  aspiration  for  somewhat  better  and  less 
fleeting  than  earthly  tliin^is,  towhidi  his  inmost  soul  responded.  Like 
all  genuine  worshippers  ot  the  great  Florentine  poet,  he  rated  the 
Inferno  below  the  two  latter  portions  of  the  Divina  Conimedia  ;  there 
wa ;  nothing  even  to  revolt  his  taste,  but  rather  much  to  attract  it,  in 
the  scholastic  theolo^'y  and  mystic  visions  of  the  Paradho.  Petrarch 
he  greatly  admired,  though  with  less  idolatry  than  Dante  ;  and  the 
sonnets  here  printed  will  show  to  all  competent  judges  how  fully  he 
had  imbibel  the  spirit,  without  servile  centonism,  of  the  Inst  writers 
in  that  style  of  composition  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  poetry  was  not  an  absorbing  passion  at  this  time  in  his  mind. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  best  pictures  with  silent  intense  delight. 
He  h.id  a  deep  and  just  perception  of  what  was  beautiful  in  this  art, 
at  least  in  its  higher  schools  :  for  he  did  not  pay  much  reuard,  or 
perhaps  (luite  do  ju.stice,  to  the  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  technical  criticism  he  made  no  sort  of  pretension  :  painting  was  to 
him  but  the  \isible  language  of  emotion  ;  and  where  it  did  not  aim  at 
exciting  it,  or  employed  inadequate  means,  his  admiration  would  be 
withheld.  Hence  he  highly  prized  the  ancient  paintings,  both  Italian 
and  ("lerman,  of  the  age  which  preceded  the  full  development  of  art. 
But  he  was  almost  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  the  Venetian,  as  of 
the  Tuscan  and  Roman  s'liools  ;  considering  these  masters  as  reaching 
the  same  end  by  the  different  agencies  of  form  and  colour.  This 
predilection  f>r  the  sensitive  beauties  of  painting  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  his  fondness  for  harmony  of  verse,  on  which  he  laid 
more  stress  than  poets  so  thoughtful  are  apt  to  ilo.  In  one  of  t'ne 
last  (lays  of  his  life,  he  lingered  lont;  among  the  One  W-netia,.  pictures 
of  the  Imi)erial  (kUlery  at  Vienna. 

He  returned  to  England  in  Tune  1828;  and,  in  the  following 
October,  went  down  to  reside  at  Cambridge ;  having  been  entered  on 
the  boards  of  Trinity  College  before  his  dejjarture  to  the  Continent. 
He  was  the  [)upil  of  the  Rev.  William  Whewell.  In  some  respects,  as 
soon  became  manifest,  he  was  not  formed  to  obtain  great  academical 
reputation.  An  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages,  con.-,iderable 
at  the  school  where  he  was  educated,  but  not  iniiiroved,  to  say  the 
least,  by  the  intermission  of  a  year,  during  which  his  mind  had  been 
so  occupied  by  other  pursuits,  tliat  he  had  thought  little  of  antiijuity 
even  in  Rome  itself,  though  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  gratification 
of  taste  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  was  sure  to  prove  inadeiiuate 
to  the  searching  scrutiny  of  tiiodern  examirations.  He  soon,  there- 
fore, saw  reason  to  renounce  all  competitioii  of  this  kind  ;  nor  did  he 
ever  so  much  as  attempt  any  (Ireek  or  Latin  composition  during  his 
stay  at  Cambridge.  In  truth  he  was  very  indilTerent  to  success  of  tiiis 
kind ;  and  conscious  as  he  must  have  been  of  a  high  reputation 
anions  his  rontemtinraries,  he  t  onld  not  think  that  he  stood  in  need 
of  any  University  distinctions.     The  l*".ditor  became  by  degrees  almost 
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•-•'lii.iliy   iii.iiffcrcnt   to   what   he   perceived    to    l«'    .„    „„ 

ihf  "'„t,t.i "  T-  '"r'-  •»  •»  '-^-'^  .hirsts 

tne    least   attention    to    mathematical    studies.     That   he    shnnlH   nl? 
prosecute  then,  with  the  d,h,ence  usual  at  Cambridge   waorl^u  2 

n,M  r/"'-  ^''  ^'^  "'"^"'^^^  =^"^'  ^^""i--'"  «"uid  certaink   have 
enabled  h,m  to  master  the  ,.rinciples  of  geometrical  reasoni     '    L    I.t 

s  '  wfnt  o7h  t"".'  '"i  ''  ''"^"'"^  '■"  '^I''-h-^'ng  demons'trron  ' 
memor  V  ^  '  "''  '  'i""^.*^^"/--"'  '-">"ity  to  retain  them  in  h,^ 
inunory.  A  little  more  practice  m  the  strict  loj-ic  of  Reometrv  a  litV. 
more  faunhar.ty  with  the  physical  laws  of  the  urn  er^e  \'nd  e 
phenomena  to  which  they  relate,  would  possibly  hav  repressed  1 
tendency  to  vague  and  mystical  speculat.ot' s  wh,/h  he  wasCfondof 
n.iulgtng      In    the    philosophy  of  the  human   mind,   hj  was   in  no 

:;s  .i;^m  's:::::r^:s::j  ^z-  t-'  -''-'^- 

that,  in  the  honest  pursuir  on^ui^'w^  ^n  ^l!^  ^  1™^^:';^:; 
i.henomena,  and  that  the   i^hysiolo^y  of  man   must  alwavs    "nt^r     T 
any  valid  scheme  of  his  i-sychology.  ^       "'"^^  '"'" 

The  comparative   inferiority  "which    he  might  show  in  the    usual 
trials  of  kno.vledge,   sprung  in  a  great  measure    from   the  wtu  of  a 
prompt  and  accurate  n^emory.     I:  was  the  facultv  wherein  he  shone 
he  least   accorcun,  to  ordinary  observation  ;  though  his  vc'  y  extens°" 
reach  of  literature,   and   his  rapidity  in  acquiring  languages    suffic^ 
lo   prove   that   u  was  capable  of  being  largely  exercised      h'm 
remember   anything,   as   a   friend   observed   to    the    Fd,tr  ^iL        ' 
associated  with  an  idea.      But  he  seemed,  at  1  at  aft  r  he        ched 
manhood,  to  want  almost  whollv  the  power,  so  con,mon  with    nf      ' 
un.iei.tandings,  of  retaining,  with  regularity  and  exactness  a  n„nT 
of  unimportant   uninteresting  particuhtrs.    \t  would  have  be  „n"'  J 
■mpossible  to  make  him  recollect  for  three  days  the  date  of  h.  bat't  • 
of      arathon,  or  the  names  in  order  of  the  .Athenian  months      No 
ould  he  repeal  poetry,  much  as  he  loved  it.  with  the  correctness  often 
nind    ,n   young   men.      It   is   not    improbable,    that   a   mo  e   stead^ 
.lisc^,l,ne  in  early  l„e  would  have  strengthened  this  faculty  oJ  that  he 
might  have  supphed  its  deficiency  by  some   technical    SviCbu! 
"here  the  higher  powers  of  intellect  were  so  extraordinarily  n  an  festd 
t  would  have  been  preposterous  to  complain  of  what  m^;  ,  er  aos 
have  been  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  amplitude,  o    at  Test  a 
natural  result  of  their  e.xercise.  '  ^ 

But  another  reason  may  be  given  for  his  deficiency  in  those 
unremttfng  labours  which  the  course  of  academical  education  in  the 
presen  times,  .s  supposed  to  exact  from  those  who  as  .ire  to  its 
.  .stinctions.  In  the  Crst  year  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge  ympton 
0  disordered  health,  especially  in  the  circulatory  sv.stem  begaT"o 
show  themse  ves;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  tha 'theTwe  e 
nd.cations  of  a  tendency  to  derangement  of  the  vital  func  ions  wh  ch 
hecame  ultimately  fatal.  A  too  rapid  determination  of  blood  tor'S 
■-■^  .-•r...-n  u,;n  its  cohcomitaiit  uneasy  sensations,  rendered  him 
frequently  incapable  of  mental  fatigue.     He  had  ind;ed  once  befoi^ 
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at  Florence,  been  afleeled  by  ssmptoms  not  unlike  these.  His 
intensity  of  reflection  and  feelini-  also  brought  on  occasionally  a 
considerable  dei-ression  of  spirits,  which  had  been  pan.fully  observed 
at  inies  bv  those  who  watched  him  most,  from  the  tmie  of  his  leaving 
Kton,  and'  even  before,  h  was  not  till  after  several  months  that  he 
re'-aincd  a  less  morbid  condition  of  mind  and  l)ody.  1  his  same 
irreuularitv  of  circulation  returned  in  the  next  spring,  but  was  of  less 
duration.  '   During  the  third  year  of  his  Cambrid.^c  lite,  he  appeared 

in  much  better  health.  ,     ,      ,-  „  •       c  ,  o„ 

In  this  year  (1831)  he  obtained  the  lirst  college  pri;^e  for  an 
l-n.'lish  declamation.  '  'I'he  sul)ject  chosen  by  him  was  the  conduct  of 
the'lndependent  party  during  the  civil  war.  This  exercise  was  greatly 
admired  at  the  time,  but  was  never  printed.  In  con.sequence  of  this 
success  it  became  incumbent  on  him,  arcording  to  the  custom  of  the 
collese  to  deliver  an  oration  in  the  chapel  immediately  before  the 
Christmas  vacation  of  the  same  year.  On  this  ocrasion  he  selected 
a  subject  very  congenial  to  his  own  turn  of  thought  and  favourite 
sti-dv,  the  influence  of  Italian  upon  Knglish  literature  He  had 
prev'inuslv  gained  another  prize  for  an  English  essay  on  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero.  This  cssav  is  perhaps  too  eNcurs.ve  rom  the 
nrescribed  subject ;  but  his  mind  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  higher 
philosophy,  especially  that  of  Plato,  with  which  he  was  very  conversant, 
that  he  could  not  be  expected  V    <lwcll  much  on  the  praises  of  Cicero 

in  that  respect.  ,  . 

Though  the  bent  of  .Vrth'.r's  mind  by  no  means  inclined  him  to 
strict  research  into  facts,  he  was  full  as  much  conversant  with  the 
meat  features  of  ancient  and  n.odern  history,  as  from  the  course  of  his 
other  studies  and  the  habits  of  his  life  it  was  possible  to  expect.  He 
reckoned  them,  as  great  minds  always  do,  the  groundworks  of  moral 
and  political  philosophv,  and  took  no  pains  to  ac.iuire  any  knowledge 
of  this  sort  from  which  a  principle  could  not  be  derived  or  illustrated. 
To  some  parts  of  English  history,  and  to  that  of  the  French  Revolution 
he  had  i-aid  considerable  attention.  He  had  not  read  nearly  so  much 
of  the  Creek  an.l  Latin  historians  as  of  the  philosophers  and  poets. 
In  the  history  of  literary,  and  especially  of  i>hilosophical  and  religious 
opinions,  he  was  deeply  versed,  as  mu.  h  so  as  it  is  possible  to  apply 
that  term  at  his  age.  Th.  .ollowing  pages  exhibit  proofs  of  an 
acquaintance,  not  crude   or   superficial,  with    that    important    branch 

of  literature.  ,    ,      ,  . 

His  political  judgments  were  invariably  prompted  by  his  stron- 
sense  of  right  and  justice.  These,  in  so  young  a  person,  were  naturally 
rather  fluctuating,  and  subject  t  the  correction  of  advancing  knowledge 
and  experience.  Ardent  in  the  cause  of  those  he  deemed  to  be 
oppressed,  of  which,  in  one  instance,  he  was  led  to  give  a  proof  with 
more  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  than  discretion,  he  was  deeply  attached 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  his  country. 

He  spoke  French  readily,  though  with  less  elegance  than  Italian, 
till  from  disuse  he  lost  much  of  his  fluency  m  the  latter.  In  hi-  .ts. 
fatal   tour  in  Germany,  he  was  rapidly  acquirmg  a  readiness  in  the 
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l.mguagc  of  that  country.      The  whole  ranyc  of  l.rcnch  literature  was 
almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  ot  Kngian.l. 

The  society  in  whi.h  Arthur  lived  most  intimately,  at  Kton  and  at 
the  Lmversity,  was  formed  ot  young  men,  eminent  for  natural  abihtv. 
and  for  dehglu  in  wha'  he  sought  above  all  things,  the  knowledge  of 
ruth  and  the  percei.tion  of  l.eauty.  They  who  loved  an,l  adniired 
mm  living,  and  who  now  revere  his  sacred  memory,  as  of  one  to 
whom  in  the  fondness  of  regret,  they  admit  of  no  rival,  know  best 
what  he  was  m  the  daily  commerce  of  life  ;  and  his  eulogy  should 
on  every  a.count,  better  come  from  hearts  which,  if  partial,  have  been' 
rende-ed  so  by  the  experience  of  friendship,  nut  by  the  affection  of 
nature. 

Arthur  left  Cambridge  on  taking  his  degree  in  January  i8?^       He 
resided  from  that  time  with  the  I'klitor  in  London,  having  been  entered 
on  the  boards  of  the  Inner  Temple.      It  was  greatly  the  desire  of  the 
Kd.tor  t.iat  he  should  engage  himself  in  the  study  of  the  law  •    not 
merely  with  professional  views,  but  as  a  useful  discipline  for  a  inind 
too   much    ..rcupied    with   habits   of  thought,    which,    ennobling    and 
miport.mt  as  tliey  were,  couki  not  but  separate  him  fmm  the  everyday 
business  of  hfe,  and  might,  by  their  excess,  in  his  susce|,tible  tempera- 
inent,   be  productive  of  considerable  mischief.      He  had,   durin-  the 
previous  long  vacation,  read  with  the  Editor  the  /»s/iMes  of  Justmian 
and  the  two  works  of  Hcineccius  which  illustrate  them  ;  and  he  now 
went   through   Blackstoiic's  C,;„me;,/c,r,h;  with  as  much   of  other  law- 
ln>ok>  as,  in  the  Editor's  judgment,  was  required  for  a  similar  purpose 
li  was  satislactory  at  that  time  to  perceive  that,  far  from  showingrany 
of  that  distaste  to  legal  studies  which  might   have   been    anticipated 
from  some   parts  of  his  intellectual  character,  he  entered  upon  then, 
not  ..nlv  with  great  acuteness,  but  considerable  interest.      In  the  month 
'<t  October   1 8.? 2,   he  began  to  see  the  practical  application  of  le-'al 
knowledge  m  the  office  of  an  eminent  conveyancer,   Mr.   Walters  "of 
Lincoln's  Inn   I'lelds,  v.ith  whom  he  continued  till  his  departure  from 
England  in  the  following  summer. 

I^  was  not.  however,  to  be  expected,  or  even  desired   by  any  one 
who  knew  how  to  value  him,  that  he  should  at  once  abandon  those 
habits  of  study  which  had  fertilized  and  invigorated  his  mind       But 
he  now,  frcn  some  change  or  other  in  his  course  of  thinkin-   ceased 
in  a  great  measure  to  write  jioetry,  and  expressed  to  more  than  one 
nend   tn   intention   to  give   it   up.     The  instances   after  his   leaving 
ambnoge    were    few.     The   dramatic   scene   between   Raffaelle   and 
•lammetta  was  written  in  1S32  :  and  about  the  same  time  he  had    i 
design  to  translate  the   F//a  .Vuova  of  his  favourite   Dante-   a  work 
which  he  justly  prized,  as  the  development  of  that  immense  genius   in 
a  kind  of  autobiography,  which   best  prepares  us  for  a  real  insight  into 
the  /Mtn,  Comtdy.      He  rendered  accordingly  into  verse  most  of  the 
sonnets  which  the    Vita  Nuova   contains;    but   the  Editor   does   not 
believe  that  he  made  any  progress  in  the   prose  translation.      Thes,- 
wnnets  apiHMnng  ratiier  too    literal,  and  consequently  harsh    it   has 
not  been  thought  worth  while  to  iirint. 
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In  the  summer  of  1832.  the  api)earance  of  I'rofessor  Rosetti's 
Diiquhizioni  utllo  s/'irito  Antipapule.  in  which  the  writings  of  Arthur's 
beloved  masters,  Dante  and  Petrarch,  as  well  as  most  of  the  mediaeval 
hterature  of  Iialy,  were  treated  as  a  .-.erics  01  enigmas,  to  be  understood 
only  by  a  key  that  disi  loses  a  latent  Carlionarisin,  a  secret  ronspiracy 
against  the  religion  of  their  age,  excited  him  to  publish  his  own 
Remarks  in  reply.  It  seemed  to  him  the  worst  of  [loctical  heresies 
to  desert  the  Absolute,  the  Universal,  tiie  Eternal,  the  beautiful  and 
'I'rue,  which  the  Platonic  sidrit  of  his  literary  creed  taught  him  to  seek 
in  all  the  higher  works  of  genius,  in  cjuest  of  some  temporary  historical 
allusion,  which  could  be  of  no  interest  with  posterity.  Nothing,  how 
ever,  could  be  more  alien  from  his  courteous  disposition  than  to  abuse 
the  licence  of  controversy,  or  to  treat  with  intentional  disrespei  t  a  very 
ingenious  person,  who  had  been  led  (m  too  tar  in  pursuing  a  course 
ot  interpretation,  which,  within  certain  much  narrower  limits,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  conversant  with  history  not  to  admit. 

A  very  few  other  anonymous  writings  occupied  his  leisure  about 
this  time.  Among  these  were  slight  memoirs  of  Petrarch,  Voltaire, 
and  Burke,  for  the  (".allcry  of  Portr.iits,  pubHshed  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.'  His  time  was,  however,  principally 
devoted,  when  not  engaged  at  his  office,  to  metaphysical  researc  hes, 
and  to  the  history  of  philosophical  opinions. 

From  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  a  gradu.il 
but  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits 
gladdened  his  family  and  his  friends ;  intervals  there  doubtless  were 
when  the  continual  seriousness  of  his  habits  of  thought,  or  the  force  of 
circumstances,  threw  something  more  of  gravity  into  his  demeanour ; 
but  in  general  he  was  animated  and  even  gay,  renewing  or  preserving 
his  intercourse  with  some  of  those  he  liad  most  valued  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  The  symptoms  of  deranged  circulation  which  had 
manifested  themselves  before,  ceased  to  appear,  or  at  least  so  as  to 
excite  his  own  attention  :  and  though  it  struck  those  who  were  most 
anxious  in  watching  him,  that  his  jjower  of  enduring  fatigue  was  not 
quite  so  great  as  from  his  frame  of  body  and  apparent"  robustness 
might  have  been  anticipated,  nothing  gave  the  least  indication  of 
danger  either  to  their  eyes,  or  to  those  of  the  medical  practitioners 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  observing  him.     An  attack  of  intermittent 


'  \Vi-  had  read  those  lives,  and  had  rciii.irkcd  them,  t.tfore  we  knew  whose  ihey 
were,  as  being  of  rare  merit.  No  one  could  supple  they  were  written  b)  one  so 
young.  We  give  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  Burke.  "  The  mind  of  this  great 
man  may  perhaps  he  taken  as  a  representation  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
English  intellect.  Its  groundwork  was  solid,  practical,  and  conversant  with  the 
details  of  business  ;  but  upon  this,  and  secured  by  this,  arose  a  superstructure  of 
imaginaiion  and  moral  sentiment.  I  le  saw  little,  bcause  it  was  fainful  to  kirn  to  see 
anything,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  national  char.acter.  In  all  things,  while  he  deeply 
reverenced  principles,  he  chose  to  deal  with  the  concrete  rather  than  with  abstractions. 
He  studied  men  rather  than  man."  The  words  in  italics  imply  an  in.siglit  into  the 
deepest  springs  of  human  action,  the  conj\inct  causes  of  what  we  call  character,  such 
as  few  men  of  large  experience  attain. 
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fcNcr,    (luring    the   prevalent    mfluen/.i   of  the   spring   nt    1833.    may 
|K;rhaps  have  disposed  his  ronstitiition  to  the  last  fatal  blow. 

To  any  one  who  has  watched  the  liistory  of  the  disease  by 
which  "so  quick  this  bright  thin-  came  to  cf)nfiision;'  and  who 
knows  how  near  its  subject  must  often,  perhaps  all  his  life, 
have  been  to  that  eternity  which  occupied  so  much  of  his 
thoughts  and  desires,  and  the  secrets  of  which  were  so  soon 
to  open  on  his  young  eyes,  there  is  something  very  touching  in 
this  account.  Such  a  state  of  health  would  enhance,  and  tend 
to  produce,  by  the  sensations  proper  to  such  a  condition,  that 
habitual  seriousness  of  thought,  that  sober  judgment,  and  that 
tendency  to  look  at  the  true  life  of  things— that  deep  but 
gentle  and  calm  sadness,  and  that  occasional  sinking  of  the 
heart,  which  make  his  nobic  and  strong  inner  nature,  his 
resolved  mind,  so  much  more  impressive  aid  endearing. 

Tliis  feeling  of  personal   insecurity — of  h'fe  being  ready  to 
^llp   iuvav — the  sensation  that  this  world  and  its  on-going.s,  its 
mighty  interests,  and  delicate  joys,  is  ready  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
moment — this  in.stinctivc  apprehension  of  the  peril  of  vehement 
b(jdily  enjoyment — all   this   would   tend   to   make   him   "walk 
softly, "  and  to  keep  him  from   much  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world,  and    would   help   iiim   to  live  soberl\-,   righteously,  and 
godly,  even   in   the   bright  and   rich   years   of  his  joutli.      His 
power  of  giving  himself  up  to  the  search  after  absf.jute  truth, 
.111. i   the  contemplation  of  Supreme  goodness,  must   have  been 
increased    bv   this   s.imc   organization.       ]5tit    all   this    delicate 
feeling,  this  tincness  of  sense,  did  rather  quicken  the  energy  and 
icrvour    of   the    indwelling    soul— the    t'i    Oepfiur   vpay^a    that 
burned    witliin.       In    the    quaint    words    of    Vaughan,    it    was 
•  niaiihrHKJ  with  a  female  c>c."      These  two  conditions  must,  as 
wc  have  said,  have  made  him  dear  indeed.      And  by  a  beautiful 
!a«-  of  life,  having  that  organ  out  of  which  arc  the  issues  of  life, 
under  a  .sort  of  perpetual  nearness  to  .suffering,  and  so  liable  to 
pain,  he  would  be  more  easily  moved  for  others — more  alive  to 
their  pain — more  filled  witli  fellow-feeling. 

The  Editor  cannot  dwell  on  anything  later.  Arthur  accompanied 
hini  to  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  Augu.st.  In  returning  to  Vienna 
irom  Festh,  a  wot  day  prol)al)ly  gave  rise  to  an  intermittent  fever,  with 
very  slight  symiitoins,  and  apparently  subsiding,  when  a  sudden  rush 
of  blood  to  the  head  put  an  instantaneous  end  to  his  life  on  the  15th 

-j-i-  -I---.  !.._,_,.  )..._  m. -.,_f-:-::vMr:  ut  bui.::  a  drL-adfuI  termina- 
tion to  a  disorder  generally  of  so  littl.;  imi.ortanre.  and  in  this  instance 
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of  the  slightest  kinJ,  hj;.  been  ihrninished  l)>  an  examination  which 
showL-d  a  weakness  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  a  want  of  sufficient 
energy  in  the  heart.  Those  whose  eyes  mii>t  lonj;  be  dim  with  tears, 
and  whose  iiopes  on  this  side  the  tomb  are  broker,  down  for  ever,  may 
clinf,',  as  well  as  they  can,  to  the  poor  consolation  uf  believing  that  a 
few  more  years  would,  in  the  usual  ciunces  of  humanity,  have  >.everea 
the  frail  union  of  his  graceful  and  manly  form  with  the  pure  spirit 
that  it  enshrined. 

The  remams  of  Arthur  were  broufzht  to  Kngland,  and  interred  on 
the  3rd  of  January  1834,  in  the  chancel  of  Clevedon  fhurch,  in 
Somersetshire,  belonging  to  his  maternal  jj;randfaiher,  -Sir  Abraham 
Elton,  a  place  selected  by  the  Editor,  not  only  from  the  connection  of 
kindred,  but  on  account  of  its  still  and  sequestered  situation,  on  a 
lone  hill  that  overhangs  the  Bristol  Channel. 

More  ought  i)erh.ii)s  to  be  said —but  it  is  very  difficult  to  proceed. 
From  the  earliest  years  of  this  extraordinary  young  man,  his  premature 
abilities  were  not  more  conspicuous  than  an  almost  faultless  disposition, 
sustained  by  a  more  calm  self  command  than  has  often  been  witnessed 
in  that  season  of  life.  The  sweetness  of  temper  wiiich  distinguished 
his  childhood,  became  with  the  advance  of  manhood  a  habitual 
benevolence,  and  ultim.ately  ripened  into  that  exalted  principle  of  love 
towards  God  and  man,  which  animated  and  almost  absorbed  his  suul 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  and  to  which  most  of  the  following 
compositions  bear  such  emphatic  testimony.  He  seemed  to  tread  the 
earth  as  a  spirit  from  some  better  world ;  and  it  bowing  to  the 
mysterious  will  which  has  in  mercy  removed  him,  perfected  by  so 
short  a  trial,  and  passing  over  the  bridge  which  separates  the  seen 
fnm  -'^  uiiscen  life,  in  a  moment,  and,  as  we  may  believe,  without  a 
mome.us  pang,  we  must  feel  not  only  the  bereavement  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  dear,  but  the  loss  which  m.inkincl  have  sustained  by  the 
withdrawing  of  sue  h  a  light. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  poetry  contained  in  this  volume  was 
printed  in  the  year  1830,  and  was  intended  by  the  author  to  be 
published  together  with  the  poems  of  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson.  They  were,  however,  withheld  from  [uiblication  at  the 
request  of  the  Editor.  I'he  poem  of  Timbuctoo  was  written  for  the 
University  prize  in  1829,  which  it  did  not  obtain.  Notwithstanding 
its  too  great  obscurity,  the  subject  itself  being  hardly  indicated,  and 
the  extremely  hyperbolical  imjwrtance  which  the  author's  brilliant 
fancy  has  attached  to  a  nest  of  barbarians,  no  one  ran  avoid  admiring 
the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  deep  philosophy  upon  which 
he  has  built  the  scheme  of  his  poem.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  most  pleasing  of  his  compositions.  It  is  in  the  profound  reflection, 
the  melancholy  tenderness,  and  the  religious  sanctity  of  other  effusions 
that  a  lasting  charm  will  be  found.  .-V  commonplace  subject,  such  as 
those  announced  for  academical  prizes  generally  are,  was  incapable  of 
exciting  a  mind  which,  beyond  almost  every  other,  went  straight  to  the 

i.tlLiie.iL    uCjJtriS    trial    I 
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^^ull  those  here  iirintcd,  liavc  hcen  deemed  unfit  even  for  the  limited 
circulation  they  might  obtain,  on  account  of  their  unveiling  more  ol 
cniution  than,  conbistcntly  with  wliat  is  due  to  him  and  to  others,  could 
lie  exposed  to  view. 

The  two  succeeding  essays  have  never  been  i)rinted  ;    but    were 

read,  It  is  believed,  in  a  literary  society  at  Trinitv  College,  or  in  one 

to  which  he  afterwards   belonged   in    London.     That   entitled    7 lieu 

iih-aea  Xoiis^ima  is  prin'ed  at  the  desire  of  some  of  his  intimate  friends. 

A  few  expressions  in   it  want  his  usual  precision  ;  and  there  are  ideas 

whicli   he  mi-ht  have  seen  cause,   in   the  lapse  of  time,  to  modify, 

inde[)endently    of   what    his    very  acute    mind   woul  !   jirobablv   have 

perceived,  that  his  hypothesis,  like  that  of  l.eibmtz,  on  the  origin  of 

evil,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  an  improved  assunifition  of  :ts  necessity. 

It  has,  however,  some  advantages,  whi<  h  need  not  be  mentioned,  over 

that  of   Leibnitz  ;    and   it   is   here  printed,   not   as  a   solution   of  the 

gre.itest    mystery   o;    the   universe,    but  as  most  chnracteristic  of  the 

author's  mind,  original  and  sublime,  uniting,  what  is  very  rare  except 

in  early  youth,  a  fearless  and  unhltnc  liing  spirit  of  in(iuiry  into  the 

highest  objects  of  speculation,  witii   the  most   iiumiile  and  reverential 

piety.      It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  his  views  on  such  topics  he  was 

inlluenced   by  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Kdwards,  with  whose  opinions 

on    metaphysical    and    moral    subjects    he    seems  generally    to    have 

concurred. 

The  extract  from  a  review  of  I'ennyson's  poems  in  a  publication 
now  extinct,  the  £n_^/is/im,ins  Magazine,  is  also  printed  at  the 
sui^i,'estion  of  a  friend.  The  pieces  that  follow  are  reprints,  and  have 
been  already  mentioned  in  this  Memoir. 

W'c  have  ^iven  tliis  .Memoir  .ilmost  entire,  for  the  sake 
i)  ;■■  f  its  subject  and  its  manner — for  wliat  in  it  is  tiic 
lathers  as  well  as  for  what  is  the  son's.  There  is  sc.methin-; 
very  touciiint,r  ,„  the  paternal  composure,  the  judiciousness,  the 
truthfulness,  where  truth  is  so  difficult  to  reach  thiuuyh  tears, 
the  calm  estimate  and  the  sulidued  tenderness,  the  ever- 
rising  but  ever-restrained  emotion  ;  tlie  father's  heart-throbs 
throu^rhout. 

Wc  wish  we  could  have  g.'.-en  in  full  the  letters  from 
Aitliur's  friends  which  his  father  has  incorporated  in  the 
Memoir.  The>  all  bring  out,  in  different  but  harmonious  ways, 
his  e.vtraonlinary  moral  and  iiiteilectMal  worth,  his  rare  beauty 
of  character,  and  their  deep  affection. 

The  following  extract  from  one  seems  to  us  very  inter- 
esting : 

Outwardly  I  do  not  thin.,    .lere  was  anything  remarkable  \a  his 

habits,  evcepi  -«  />--;- A.^vVy  ,f!f>,  r^^nr-i  h>  times  and  places  of  study, 
wliicli    may    seem    surprising    in    one    whose    progress    in    so    many 
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directions  was  so  eminently  great  and  rapid.  Ife  was  commonly  to  be 
fimnd  in  some  /Hind's  room,  readini:  "r  canraisin;^.  I  dnresay  he  lost 
something  by  this  irregtilarit)-.  hut  less  than  ferliaps  one  would  at  first 
imai^inc.  I  never  saw  him  idle.  He  might  sccni  lo  lie  lounging,  or 
only  amusing  himself,  but  his  mind  was  always  active,  and  active  for 
goc-^.  In  fact,  his  energy  and  quickness  of  apprehension  did  not 
stand  ii:  need  of  outward  aid. 

There  is  much  in  this  worthy  of  more  e.NtenrJcd  notice. 
Such  minds  as  his  probably  grow  best  in  this  way,  are  best 
left  to  themselves,  to  <jlidc  on  at  their  own  sweet  wills  ;  the 
stream  was  too  deep  and  clear,  and  perhaps  too  entirely  bent 
on  its  own  errand,  to  be  dealt  with  or  regulated  by  any  art  or 
device.      The  same  friend  sums  up  his  character  thus  ; 

I  have  met  with  no  man  his  superior  in  metaphysiral  subtlety  ;  no 
man  his  equal  as  a  philosophical  critic  on  works  of  taste;  no  man 
whose  views  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  duties  and  dignities 
of  humanity  were  nio.'-e  large  and  generous,  and  enlightened. 

And  all  this  said  of  a  youth  of  twenty —/^,7/  uimiuiii  hrcvis 
txevi  dcciis  et  desidciiuiii  ! 

We  have  given  little  of  his  verse  ;  and  what  wo  do  give  is 
taken  at  random.  We  agree  entirely  in  his  lather's  estimate 
of  his  poetical  gift  md  art,  but  his  mind  was  too  serious,  too 
thoughtful,  too  intensely  dedicated  to  truth  and  the  God  of 
tuith,  to  linger  k^ng  in  the  pursuit  of  beauty  ;  he  was  on  his 
way  to  God,  and  could  rest  in  nothing  short  of  Him,  other- 
wise he  might  have  been  a  poet  of  genuine  excellence. 

Dark,  dark,  yea,  "  irreroverably  dark," 

Is  the  soul's  eye  ;   yet  how  it  strives  and  battles 

Through  th'  impenetrable  gloom  to  fix 

That  master  light,  the  set  ret  truth  of  things. 

Which  is  the  body  of  the  infmite  Cod  : 

Sure,  we  are  leaves  of  one  liarmonious  bower, 

Fed  by  a  sap  that  never  will  be  scant, 

All-permeating,  all-produciny  mind  ; 

And  in  our  several  pafcellin.ijs  of  doom 

We  but  fulfil  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Oh,  madness  !  if  a  leaf  should  dare  complain 

Of  its  dark  verdure,  and  aspire  to  be 

The  gayer,  brighter  thing  that  wantons  near. 

Oh,  blessing  and  delight  of  my  young  heart, 

Maiden,  who  wast  so  lovely,  and  so  pure, 
I  know  not  in  what  region  now  thou  art. 

Or  whom  thy  gentle  eyes  in  joy  assure. 
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Not  tlie  old  hills  on  which  we  aa/.td  together, 
Not  the  old  faces  which  we  both  did  love,  ' 

Not  the  old  books,  whence  knowled^je  we  did  -ather. 
Not  these,  but  others  now  th)  fancies  move. 

I  would  I  knew  thy  present  hopes  and  fears. 
All  thy  companions  with  their  pleasant  talk, 

And  the  clear  aspect  which  thy  dwelling  wears  : 
So,  though  in  bo<ly  absent,  I  might  walk 

With  thee  in  thought  and  feeling,  till  thy  mood 

Old  sanctify  mine  own  to  peerless  good. 

Alfred,  I  would  that  you  beheld  me  now, 
-Sitting  beneath  a  mossy  i\ied  wall 
On  a  quaint  bench,  which  to  that  structure  old 
Winds  an  accordant  cur\e.      Above  my  head 
/>i/,i/<\<  immcuurabU  a  wild  of  /euTt-s, 
Seeming  received  into  the  blue  expanse 
That  vaults  this  summer  noon. 
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•Still  here-   thou  hast  not  faded  from  my  sight, 
.Vor  all  the  music  round  Ihec  from  mine  ear: 
Still )^race  Jlo-M  from  thee  to' the  trii;htenini; year 

And.' I  I  the  birds  lau,;h  out  in  wealthier  li<;ht. 

Still  am  I  free  to  close  my  happy  eyes. 

And  paint  upon  the  gloom  thy  mimic  form, 
I'hat  soft  while  neck,  that  cheek  in  beauty  warm 

And  brow  half  hidden  where  >on  ringlet  lies  : 

With,  oh  :   the  blissful  knowledge  all  the  while 
That  I  can  lift  at  will  each  curved  lid, 

And  my  fair  dream  most  highly  realize. 

The  time  will  come,  'tis  ushered  by  my  sighs, 
W  hen  I  may  shape  the  dark,  but  vainly  bid 

True  hght  restore  that  form,  those  looks,  that  smile. 

The  garden  trees  are  busy  with  the  shower 
That  fell  ere  sunset  :   now  methinks  they  talk, 

Lowly  and  sweetly  as  betits  the  hour, 
One  to  another  down  the  grassy  walk. 

Hark  the  laburnum  from  his  opening  flower, 
This  cheery  creeper  greets  i,;  whisper  light. 
While  the  grim  fir,  rejoicing  in  the  night. 

Hoarse  mutters  to  the  murmuring  sv.amore.i 

Wn-it  shall  I  deem  their  converse.?   would  they  hail 
the  wild  grey  light  that  fronts  yon  mas,ive  cloud 
Or  the  half  bow,  rising  like  pillar'd  fire  ? 


'  This  will  rcniinl  the  reader  of  a  fme  passage  in  Edu'i,.  the  Fair,  on  the  specific 
^vlnd  and  „f  some  lines  by  I.andor  on  flowers  speaking  to  each  oth.r  •  and  of 
the  old  monastic  garden,  at  the  "sweet  hour  of  prime.' 
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Or  arc  they  liyluiii!,'  faiiuly  for  desire 

That  Willi  May  dawn  their  leaves  may  be  r.'erflowed, 
And  dews  about  their  feet  may  never  fail  ? 

Ill  the  Kssay,  entitled  Thcodiauii  Xovissiina,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  taken,  to  the  great  injury  in  its 
general  effect,  he  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  doing  his  utmost 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  existence  of  such  things  as  sin 
and  suffering,  in  the  universe  of  a  being  like  God.  lie  does 
it  fcarles.-,ly,  but  like  a  child.      It  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  friend's 

words  : 

An  infant  rryin<;  in  the  nif^ht, 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  languajje  but  a  rry. 

Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries. 
But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near. 

It  is  not  a  meie  c.\ercitation  of  the  intellect,  it  is  an  endeavour 
to  get  nearer  God — to  assert  His  eternal  I'lovidencc,  and 
vindicate  His  ways  to  men.  We  know  no  perforiTiance  mcjre 
wonderful  for  such  a  boy.  Pascal  might  have  written  it.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  tremendous  subject  remains  where  he 
found  it — his  glowing  love  and  genius  ca.st  ?.  gleam  here  and 
there  across  its  gloom  ;  but  it  is  brief  as  the  lightning  in  the 
collied  night — the  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up — this 
secret  belongs  to  God.  Across  its  deep  and  dazzling  darkness, 
and  fioin  out  its  abyss  of  thick  cloud,  "all  dark,  dark,  irre- 
coverably dark,"  no  steady  ray  has  ever,  or  will  ever,  come — 
over  its  face  its  own  darkness  must  brood,  till  He  to  whom 
alone  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike,  to  whom  the 
night  shineth  as  the  day,  says,  "  Let  there  be  light ! "  There 
is,  we  all  know,  a  certain  awful  attraction,  a  nameless  charm 
for  all  thtjugluful  spirits,  in  this  mystery,  "  the  greatest  in  the 
universe,"  as  Mr.  Hallam  truly  says  ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  at 
times,  so  that  we  have  pure  eyes  and  a  clean  heart,  to  turn 
aside  and  louk  into  its  gloom  ;  but  it  is  not  good  to  busy  our- 
selves in  clever  speculations  about  it,  or  briskl}-  to  criticize  the 
speculations  of  others  —  it  is  a  wise  and  pious  saying  of 
-Augustine,  Verius  cogitatuy  /h-us  quam  ificitur  ;  ct  veruts  est 
qtiiim  iOgitatur. 

1  wish  to  be  understood  as  considering  Christianity  in  the  present 
Essay  rather  in  its  relation  to  the  intellect,  as  constituting  the  higher 
philosojihy,  than  in  its  far  more  important  bearing  upon  the  hearts  and 
destinies  of  us  all.      I  shall  propose  the  (juestion  in  this  form,   "  Is 
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there  ground  for  believing  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  essential  love  for  Christ  ? "  (i.e. 
of  the  Father  for  Christ,  or  of  <'  rroT»;,r)  for  6  Aoyo«). 

"  Can  man  by  ^pirr hing  find  out  God  ?  "  I  lieHeve  not.  I  believe 
that  the  unassist  v.-fforts  of  man's  reason  have  not  established  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  Deity  on  so  sure  a  basis  as  the  Deist 
ima.uines.  However  sublime  may  be  the  notion  of  a  supreme  original 
mind,  and  however  naturally  human  feelings  adhered  to  it,  the  reasons 
by  whi(  h  it  was  justified  were  not,  in  my  opinion,  ufficient  to  clear  it 
from  considerable  doubt  and  confusion.  ...  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  !  derive  from  Revelation  a  conviction  of  Theism,  which,  without 
that  assistance,  would  have  been  but  a  dark  and  ambiguous  hope. 
/  see  that  the  Btble  fits  into  every  fold  of  the  human  heart.  /  am  a  man 
and  J  believe  it  to  be  God's  book  because  it  is  man's  book.  It  is  true 
that  the  Bible  affords  me  no  additional  means  of  demonstrating  the 
fajsity  of  AthJsm  ;  tf  mind  had  nothing  to  do  ivitk  the  formation  of  the 
Universe,  doubtless  -.ohatroer  had  roas  competent  also  to  make  the  Bible  ; 
but  I  have  gained  this  advantage,  that  my  feelings  and  thouuhts  can 
no  longer  refuse  their  assent  to  what  is  evidently  framed  to  en^a^^e  that 
assent ;  and  what  is  it  to  me  thai  I  cannot  disprove  the  (nu-e^logical 
possibility  of  my  whole  nature  being  fallacious  ?  To  seek  for  a  certainty 
above  certainty,  an  evidence  beyond  necessary  belief,  is  the  very  lunacy  of 
scepticism :  we  must  trust  our  own  faculties,  or  we  ran  put  no  trust  in 
anything,  save  that  moment  we  call  tiie  present,  which  escapes  us 
vvhile  we  articulate  its  name.  /  am  determined  therefore  to  receive  the 
Bible  as  Divinely  authorized,  and  the  scheme  of  human  and  Divine 
things  which  it  contains,  as  essentially  true. 


In  the  Supreme  Nature  'hose  two  capacities  of  Perfect  Love  and 
Perfect  Joy  are  indivisible  Holiness  and  Hajipincss,  says  an  old 
divine,  are  two  several  notions  of  one  thing.  K(iual!y  inseparable  are 
the  notions  of  Opposition  to  Love  and  Ojiposition  to  Bli-,s.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  heart  of  a  created  being  is  at  one  with  the  heart  of  God,  it 
cannot  but  be  miserable.  Moreover,  there  is  no  possibility  of  continuing 
for  ever  partly  with  God  and  partly  against  Him  :  we  must  either  be 
rapahle  by  our  nature  of  entire  accordance  with  His  will,  or  we  must 
be  inca[)able  of  anything  but  misery,  further  than  He  may  for  a  while 
"not  impute  our  trespasses  to  us,"  that  is.  He  may  interpose  some 
temporary  barrier  between  sin  and  its  attendant  pain.  For  in  the 
Eternal  Idea  of  God  a  created  spirit  is  perhaps  not  seen,  as  u  series  of 
successive  states,  of  which  some  that  are  evil  might  be  compensated  by 
others  that  are  good,  but  as  one  indivisible  object  of  these  almost  divisible 
modes,  and  that  either  in  accordance  with  His  own  nature,  or  in 
opposition  to  it.   .   .   . 

Before  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  man,  iiow  could  a  human  soul 
have  this  love,  and  this  consequent  life  ?  I  see  no  way ;  but  now  that 
c:hrist  has  excited  our  love  for  Him  by  showing  unutterable  love  for  us  • 
p.ow  that  we  I<iiow  Him  as  an  Elder  Brother,  a  being  of  like  thoughts,' 
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I'ccliiit^s.  Lions,  siiliciings,  with  ourselvc;..  it  has  become  i)Ossible 

to  love  jd  loves,  that  is,  to  love  Christ,  and  thus  to  become  united 

in  hear;  <  God.  Besides,  Christ  is  the  express  image  of  God's  person  : 
in  loving  Him  we  are  siir..'  we  are  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  love  the 
Father,  whom  we  see,  He  tells  us,  when  we  sec  Him.  Nor  is  this  all : 
the  tendency  of  love  is  towards  a  union  so  intimate  as  virtually  to 
amount  to  identification;  when  then  by  affection  t(  wards  Christ  we 
havebecome  blended  with  His  being,  the  beams  of  eternal  love,  falling, 
as  ever,  on  the  one  beloved  object,  will  include  us  in  Him,  and  their 
returning  (lashes  of  love  out  of  His  personality  will  carry  alonj;  with 
them  some  from  our  own,  since  ours  has  become  confused  with  His, 
and  so  shall  we  be  one  with  Christ,  and  through  Christ  with  God. 
Thus,  then,  we  see  the  great  effect  of  the  Incarnation,  as  far  as  our 
nature  is  concerned,  :i'iJs  to  render  human  love  for  tlie  Mmt  Hiyh  a 
possible  thing.  The  law  had  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  (iod 
with  all  thv  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  '  . 
and  could  nien  have  lived  by  law,  "  which  io  the  strength  of  sin," 
verily  righteousness  and  life  would  have  been  by  that  law.  Hut  it  was 
not  possible,  and  all  were  concluded  under  sin,  that  in  Christ  might  be 
the  deliverance  of  all.  I  believe  that  Redemption  (i.e.,  what  Chris. 
has  done  and  suffered  for  mankind)  is  universal,  in  =0  far  as  it  left  no 
obstacle  between  man  and  God.  but  man's  own  will ;  that  indeed  is  in 
the  power  of  God's  election,  with  whom  alone  rest  the  abysmal  secrets 
of  personality  ;  but  as  far  .is  Christ  is  concerned.  His  death  was  fi.-r  all, 
since  His  intentions  and  affections  were  equally  directed  to  all,  and 
"  none  who  come  to  Him  will  He  in  any  wise  cast  out. " 

I  deprecate  any  hasty  rejection  of  these  ''loughts  as  novelties. 
Christianity  is  indeed,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  "  pulchritudo  tam  antiqua" ; 
but  he  a. ids,  "  t.im  nova,"  for  it  is  c.ipable  of  presenting  to  every  mind 
a  new  face  of  truth.  'I'he  great  doctrine  which  in  my  judgment  these 
observations  tend  to  strengthen  and  illumine,  the  Joctiine  of  /personal 
/ore  for  a  personal  God,  is  assuredly  no  novelty,  but  has  in  all  times  been 
the  vital  principle  of  the  Church.  Many  .are  the  forms  of  anti- 
christian  heresy,  which  for  a  season  have  depressed  and  obscured  that 
principle  of  life,  but  its  nature  is  conflictive  and  resurgent ;  and  neither 
the  Pai)al  Hierarchy  with  its  pomp  of  systematized  errors,  nor  the 
worst  apostasy  of  l.ititudinarian  Protestantism,  have  ever  so  far  prevailed, 
but  that  many  from  age  to  age  have  proclaimed  and  vindicated  the  eternal 
gospel  of  love,  believing,  as  I  also  firmly  believe,  tint  any  opinion  which 
Tends  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  living  and  loving  God,  whether  it  substitute 
for  Him  an  idol,  an  occult  agency,  or  a  formal  creed,  can  be  nothing 
better  than  a  vain  ;nid  portentous  shadow  projected  from  the  selfish 
darkness  of  unregenerate  man. 

The  following  is  from  the  Review  of  Tennyson's  Poems  ; 
wc  do  not  know  that  durin;.,'  the  lapse  of  years  anythip^  better 
has  been  said  : 

Undoubtedly  the  true  poet  addresses  himself,  in  all  his  conceptions. 
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ZtZT  '"  t  "^""-     ■^"  '^  "  '"^'>'  "■^^'  ^^"d  .nay  shoot  up 

tar  be>ond  our  firasp,  but  us  roots  are  in  daily  life  and  experien  e 

Kvery  boson,  contains  the  elements  of  those  con.plcx  emotions  which 

he  an.st    feels,   and  every  head    can,  to  a  certain  extent,  go  ove    in 

uself   <he  process  of   the.r  combination,   so  as  to  undersiand  his  ex 

pressiuns  and  sympathize  with   l)is  state.     /,W  Ms  rapdres  exertion- 

■nore    or    less    mdeed,  according    to  the  difference  of   occasion    but' 

always  some  degree  of  exertion.      For  since  the  emotions  of  the  poe 

durmg  composmon  follow  a  regular  law  of  association,  ,t  follows  tha 

to  acco.npany  the.r  progress  up  to  the  harmonious  prospect  <^  the  whole 

and  to  pcrce.ve  the  proper  dependence  of  every  step  on  that  which 

preceded,   ,t  >s  absolutely  necessary  /.  start  frL  the  sa,uc  plintli 

clearly  to  apprehend  that    leading  senti.nent  of  the  poet's  mind'    by 

he.r  conform.ty  to  whuh  the  host  of  suggestions  are  arranged.     Nol 

Uns  requ.site  exertion  ,s  not  willingly  made  hy  the  lar^e   majority   of 

'^np^sef  "  "  ''"^'  "'^"'^'''  '"^"'"""'^y^  "-^  ''^^^-•^'"g  toiJolent 
Those  different  powers  of  poetic  disposition,  the  enercies  of 
.>ens.fve,  of  Reflective,  or  J^assionate  emotion,  which  in  formeT  mes 
were  .nteruHngled,  and  derived  from  mutual  support  an  exten  ve 
cmpne  over  the  feehngs  of  men,  were  now  restrai.'id  within  sepa  a  e 
spheres  of  agency  The  whole  system  no  longer  worked  harnun.iously 
and  by  mtnns.c  harmony  acr|uired  external  freedom  ;  but  there  arose 

for  it  elf  nn""  """"''  "'""  ";  "''  '''''^'  -or^^on^ux  functions,  each 
or  ,tst!f,  all  srnvmg  to  reproduce  the  regular  power  which  the  whole 

2  .^."^V  "T"^-      fr  ''l  '""'""'"''■''  '"'''-'  '"  '■^■''^"^^y  cl^araetenJs 

/^K    1  f-  ".^'""^■'   ^'^"'^^  '^^*  ^'^'""^  "f^'e  mind  upon  itself 

and  the  hab.t  o.  seeking  relief  in  idiosvncrasies  rather  than  cLn.mun   y 

of  mterest       /.  //.-  ./,/  t.mes  t,,e  toetio  un^.Ise  u.nt  along  rJ^Z 

i'leral  impulse  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  faithful  Islam,  a  poet  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense 
«-e  are  anxious  to  present  to  our  readers.  ...  He  sees  all  the  fornS 
..f  Nature  with  the  eruditus  oculus,  and  his  ear  has  a  fairy  finenes 

here  is  a  strange  earnestness  in  his  worship  of  oeauty,  which  throws  a 
.  harm  over  his  impassioned  song  more  easily  felt  than  described,  and 
not  to  be  csc-aped  by  those  who  have  once  felt  it.  We  thmk  th^t  he 
has  nwre  defmtencss  and  roundness  of  general  conception  than  the  late 
Mr.  Keats,  and  is  much  more  free  from  blemishes  of  diction  cind  hasty 
-apnccios  of  fancy.  .  .  .  The  author  imitates  nobody ;  we  recognize' the 
^t'rit  of  hn  age,  hut  not  the  individual  form  of  this  or  that  writer  H  is 
houghts  bear  nomoreresemblance  to  Byronor  Scott,  Shelley  or  Colerid'-e 
han  to  Homer  or  Calderon,  herdusi  or  Cali.lasa.  Wc  L.  rem  rked 
I've  distinctue  excellences  of  his  own  manner.      First,  h,s 'luxuriance 

0  .magmat.on,  and  at  the  same  time  his  control  over  it.     .Secondh' 

1  IS  power  of  embodying  him.self  in  ideal  characters,  or  rather  modes  of 
<  haraeter  w.tn  such  extreme  accuracy  of  adjustment,  that  the  c.rcun,- 
^unces  of  the  narration  seem  to  have  a  natural  correspondence  wuh 

-e  predominant   feeling,  and,  as  it  were,   to  be  evolved  from   it    by 
imilalive    loice.         Thiidlv,    his    vl,„i     „;r..„„„„..„     j  ,.,     .• 

''    —     ,  •' •'■i.^7tjuc    uci;neatn;ri    01 
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objects  and  the  peculiar  skill  with  which  he  holds  all  of  them >W,  to 
borrow  a  metaphor  from  science,  in  a  medium  of  strong  emotion. 
Fourthly  the  variety  of  his  lyrical  measures,  and  excjuisite  modulation 
„f  Inrmo'nious  words  and  cadences  to  the  swell  and  fall  of  the  feelings 
expressed.  Fifthlv,  the  elevated  habits  of  thought,  implied  in  these 
compositions,  and  imparting  a  mellow  soberness  of  tnne,  more  im- 
pressive, to  our  mu'.ds,  than  if  the  author  had  drawn  up  a  set  of 
opinions  in  verse,  and  s.-ught  to  instruct  the  understanding,  rathtr  than 
to  communkatf  the  love  of  beauty  to  the  heart. 

What  follows  is  justly  thought  and  well  saul  : 

And  is  it  not  a  noble  thing  that  the  English  tongue  is,  as  it  were, 
the    common    focus  and    point  of  union  to  which  opposite   beauties 
convcr-e  ?     Is  it  a  trifle  that  we  temper  energy  with  softness,  strength 
with  flexibility,  capaciousness  of  sound  with  pliancy  of  idiom  ?     Some, 
I  know   insensible  to  these  virtues,  and  ambitious  of  I  know  not  what 
unattainable  decomposition,   prefer  to  utter  funereal  praises  over  the 
grave  of  departed  An-lo-Saxon,  or.  starting  with  convulsive  shudder, 
are    reidy    to    leap    from    surrounding   I^atinisms    into    the    kindred, 
sympathetic  arms  of  modern  German.      For  myself,   I    neither  share 
their  re-ret,  nor  their  terror.     Willing  at  all  times  to  pay  filial  homage 
to  the  shades  of  hcngist  and  Horsa,  and  to  admit  they  have  laid  the 
base  of  our  compound  language  ;  or,  if  you  will,  have  prepared  the  soil 
from  which  the  chief  nutriment  of  the  goodly  tree,  our   British  oak, 
must  be  derived,  I  am  yet  proud  to  confess  that  I  look  with  sentiments 
more  exulting  and  more  reverential  to  the  bonds  by  which  the  law  of 
the   universe   h.is   faste.-.ed   me   to  my  .listant   brethren  ot   the   same 
Caucasian  race  ;  to  the  privileges  which  I,  an  inhabitant  of  the  gloomy 
North     share    in    c:omnion    with    climates    imparadi/.ed    in    perpetual 
summer,    to    the    universality    and    efficr\cy    resulting    .' om    blended 
intelligence,  which,  while  -t  endears  in  our  eyes  the  land  of  our  fathers 
as  a  seat  of  peculiar  blessing,  tends  to  elevate  and  expand  our  thoughts 
into  communion  with  humanity  at  large  ;  and,  in  the  "  sublimcr  spirit  ' 
of  the  Poet,  to  m.ikc  us  feel 

Thai  Cod  is  everywhere  -  the  Coil  whn  framed 

Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family. 

Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  home. 

What  nice  shading  of  thought  do  his  remarks  on  Petrarch 
discover  ! 

But  it  is  not  so  much  to  his  direct  adoptions  that  I  refer,  as  to 
the  general  .mdulation  of  thought,  that  dear  softness  of  his  ima-es,  that 
eneri^etic  self-possession  of  his  conceptions,  and  that  melodious  repose  tn 
ivh.kh  are  held  together  a 'I  the  emotions  he  delineates. 

l<:vcry  one  who  knows  anything  of  himself,  and  of  his 
fellow-men,  will  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  what  follows.      It 
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/  f ".,'■':  f "'''"'''  ''"  ^-'^'"^  '"y  'onvM"",  'hilt  the  spirit  of  the 
^ntual  ph,losophy,  as  seen  fiy  its  fruits  in  all  the  ramificaL.s  of  art 
literature  a„J  morality,  is  as  much  more  daw^erous  than  the  sffirit  of 
n^chantcal  philosophy,  as  --t  is  fairer  in  appuarance,  and  more  capable 
ofalhance  wuh  our  nanr.l  (.eiinys  of  enthusiasm  and  delight  Its 
dangerous  tendency  .s  this,  that  it  perverts  those  very  minds,  whose 
ohce  u  was  to  resist  the  perverse  impulses  of  society,  and  to  proclaim 
truth  under  the  domm.on  of  falsehood.      However  precipitate  may  be 

men  to  the  grosser  agitations  of  life,  and  to  such  schemes  of  belief  as 
make  these  the  prominent  objects,   there  will  always  be  in  reserve  a 

"^Zti!  "Iir'^i-  f"'""^  '''"■'^"''"''i  h  oppositiou,  and  attesting  the 
sanctity  of  those  hi^-her  principles  which  are  despised  or  for^^otta,  hy  the 
majority.  I  hese  men  are  secured  l,y  natural  temperament  and  peculiar 
circumstances  from  participating  in  the  common  delusion  :  but  if 
some  other  and  deeper  fallacy  be  invented  ;  if  some  more  subtle  beast 

Lu  .  '"^  f°"''^  'P'^''  '°  "^^'"  '"  ^-i^^ked  flattery;  if  a  digest  of 
ntellectual  aphorisms  can  be  substituted  in  their  minds  for  a  code  of 

Z''^.T)''r     u  '  '""''^  ^'^'"hlances  of  beauty,  truth,  affection,  can 

be  made  nrst  to  obscure  the  presence,  and  th.n  to  <:on<  ea!  the  loss,  of 

at  rehg.ous  hunnhty,  without  which,  as  their  central  life,  all  these  are 

ract,s'.H    I  '^°"^'   1   '^^    '''•'^'   ^   ■^'^^''''^^"^   ^^^^    ^^  successfully 

tes  of  •;  Vr  "°'       ""'  ^?^  '■'""^'"^  """^  ^  ''^"'''^  ^^'-^'-'^^  -horn  the 
gates  ot  hell  have  so  i)revailed. 

But  the  number  of  pure  artists  is  small  :  few  souls  are  so  finely 
cmpered  as  to  preserve  the  delicacy  of  meditative  feeling,  untamte.l 
by  the  allurements  of  accidental  suggestion.  The  voice  of  the  critical 
.onscience  is  sfl!  and  small,  like  that  of  the  moral :  it  cannot  entirely 
be  scifled  where  it  has  been  heard,  but  it  may  be  disobeyed.  'IVmpta- 
''.' js  are  never  wanting:  some  immediate  and  temporary  effect  can  be 
produceci  at  less  expense  of  inward  exertion  than  the  high  and  more 
Ideal  effect  which  art  demands:  it   is  much  easier  to  pander  to  the 

rw"r/?«;f "•"■''"'""«  ""*^  ''^^  excitement,  than  to  promote  the 
rare  and  difficult  intuition  of  beauty.  To  raise  the  many  to  his  own 
real  point  of  vietv,  the  artist  must  employ  his  ener^es,  and  create  enern' 
in  others:  to  descend  to  their  position  is  less  noble,  but  practicable  with 
•■'ise.      1.  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaj.hor,  one  partakes  of  the  nature  of 

.^l  'T'^-'T  P?""^\'.'^'-^  "''^^■'■^'f  t'^'if  self  abased  and  degenerate  will, 
'^iach     flung  from  his  splodours  "  the  fairest  star  in  heaven 

hevelatton  is  a  voluntary  approximation  of  the  Infinite  Bein^  to  the 
uuivs  and  thoughts  of  finite  humanity.      But   until  this  step  has   been 

wWh"iM       u'^  ^^  ^^T""^'  *'°^'  '''°"'''  '^'■^"  '"^^-  '-^  ^^■'-'^^^"t  for  loving 
-■thai!  his  heart  and  mind  and  strength.'  .   ,    .    Without  the  ^^osnel 
nature  exhibits  a  want  of  harmony  between  our  intrinsic  constitution 
-'.^v-  t.ii^  system  in  whidi  it  is  placed.      Uut  Christianity  has  made  ,ip 
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the  difference.  It  is  possible  and  natural  to  love  the  Father,  who  has 
made  us  His  children  by  the  spirit  of  adoption  :  it  is  possible  and 
natural  to  love  the  Kldcr  Brother,  who  was,  in  all  things,  like  as  we 
are,  except  sin,  and  can  succour  those  in  temptation,  having  been 
himselt  tempted.  Thus  'lie  Chrhtiun  jaith  is  the  necessary  (ompkmoa 
of  a  sound  ethical  system. 

There  is  something  to  us  very  striking  in  the  words  "  Revela- 
tion is  a  zW««/rt;j  appro.Kimation  of  the  infinite  Being."  This 
states  the  case  with  an  accuracy  and  a  distinctness  not  at  all 
common  among  either  the  opj.'Otients  or  the  apologists  of 
revealed  religion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression.  In 
one  sense  God  is  for  ever  revealing  Himself  His  heavens  are 
for  ever  telling  His  glory,  and  the  firmament  showing  His 
handiwork  ;  day  unto  day  is  uttering  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  is  showing  knowledge  concerning  Him.  But  in  the  word 
of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  God  draws  near  to  His  creatures  ; 
He  bows  His  heavens,  and  comes  down  : 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable, 
.■\nd  that  far-beaniin};  bhue  of  majesty, 

he   lays  aside.      The  Wo  d  dwelt  with  men.      "  Come  then,  let 

us  reason  together"; — "Waiting  to  be  gracious  "  ; — "Behold, 

I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  ;  if  any  man  open  to  Me,  I  will 

come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  b.e  with  .Me."      It  is  the 

father   seeing   his   son   while  yet   a  great    way  off.  and    having 

coiTipassion,  and   running  to  him   and   falling  on  his  neck  and 

kissing  him  ;  for  "  it  was  meet  for  us  to  rejoice,  for  this  my  son 

was  dead  and   is  alive  again,  he  was  lost  and  is  i   and."      Let 

no  man  confound  the  voice  of  God  in  His  Works  \\\A\  the  voice 

of  God    in  His  Wo.d  ;  they  are  utterances  of  the  same  infinite 

heart  and  will  ;  they  are  in  absolute  harmony  ;  together   they 

make  up  "  that  undi^  turbcd  song  of  pure  concent  "  ;  one  "perfect 

diapason  "  ;  but  thc\-  arc  distinct  ;  they  arc  meant  to  be  so.      A 

poor  traveller,  "  weary  and  waysore,"   is  stumbling  in  unknown 

places    through  the   darkness   of  a  night  of  fear,  with   no  light 

near  him   the  everlasting  stais  twinkling  far  off  in  their  depths, 

and   yet   unrisen   sun,  or  the  waning  moon,  sending   up  their 

pale  beams  into  the   uppei    hc.vcns,  but  all  this  is  distant  and 

bewildering    for    his    feet,    doubi'es.s    letter   much    than    outer 

darkness,  beautiful  and  full  of  God,  if  he    o'lld  have  the  heart 

to  look  up,  and  the  eyes  to  make  use  of  its  vague  light  ;  but 

Vvr.  jc;  i-niqptahlp   nnd  pfrnid    his  next  sroD  is  what  he  is  thinking 
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hl^dV'T^  '''•"''''  '^"""''  ""  ^^'"^'^  o'- doctrine  is  put  into  his 

Thl      •  nfur     "    •  fr"T-  '■  "\  ^'"^  "'•'^'^^  ^>'  '^'  guidance  of 

have  so  often    ed    t    '  'h  ""'  '''"^'  "^'^>'  ''"'^   f-'"   heaven, 

natu,e  indeed        L  ''i  IT  'f '^'-      ^'^'^  '^'■^^'^y  ^^  human 
iiaiuic   inuecd  !      Let  hini   k-cep  hs  lantern   fJii   »», .     1   j 

-  up.  with  heah-n,  under  his  L^.  him    a  e  .otn  "'; 

to  the  "siirp"  \'  II-       ,  .  "'^^  Sood  heed 

pf2.s -1:^71- T-r£.^ 

nature  ,.  ;  there  is  a  penlo,,.  juggle  ],„<:. 

rclil?  ^;"°"'"S  P^^'S^  'l"-<:lo|»  Arthur  llalla„,'s  views  on 

-  hI"S"'ir,hr7  r  '"'"";■'■"''  ""'^ ''""»'"  -f  "'-^  «cnd 


—  ^       •->>-u.i  CilllJ 
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I  found  Him  not  in  world  01  sun, 

Or  fiinlcb  winj;,  or  insert'?!  eye  ; 

Nor  thro'  tlie  tiuc^tions  men  may  try, 
The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun  : 

If  e'er  wlicn  faith  liad  fallen  asleep, 

I  he.ird  a  \oice  "believe  no  more," 
And  heard  an  ever-breakinjf  shore 

That  tumbled  in  the  t(odles&  deep  ; 

A  lu'armlh  within  the  breusi  would  nuit 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
Aiui  like  II  Hiiiii  in  wral/i,  the  htatt 

Stooii  up  and  answered,  "  /  have  felt." 

No,  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear  : 

Hut  that  lilind  <  lamour  made  me  wise  ; 
Then  was  i  as  a  child  that  cries, 

But,  crying,  know  '■ij  father  near  ; 

And  what  1  seem  beh»ld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  imdtrslands  : 
And  out  of  darkness  canie  the  hands 

That  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  personal  as  well  as 
speculative  interest.  In  the  works  of  Augustine,  of  l^axter, 
Howe,  and  Jonathan  I-^dwards,  and  of  Alexander  Knox,  our 
readers  will  find  how  large  a  place  the  religious  affections  held 
in  their  view  of  Divine  truth  as  well  as  of  human  duty.  The 
last-nnentioned  writer  expres.ses  himself  thus  : 

Our  sentimental  faculties  are  far  stronger  than  our  cogitative ;  and 
the  best  impressions  on  the  latter  will  be  but  the  moonshine  of  the 
mind,  if  they  arc  alone.  Feeling  will  be  best  excited  by  sympathy  : 
rather,  it  cannot  be  excited  in  any  other  way.  Heart  must  act  upon 
heart — the  idea  01'  a  living  person  being  essential  to  all  intercourse  of 
heart.  Y'ou  cannot  by  any  possibility  eordialize  with  a  mere  ens 
rationis.  "  The  Word  was  made  f^esh,  and  dwelt  among  us,"  other- 
wise we  (  ould  not  have  "  liuheld  His  glory,"  much  less  ''received  di 
His  fulness.''  ' 

Our  young  author  thus  goes  on  : 

This  opens  upon  us  an  ampler  view  in  which  the  subjec  t  deserves 
to  be  considered,  and  a  relation  still  more  direct  and  close  between 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  passion  of  love.  What  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  Hebrew  literature,  which  separates  it  by  so 
broad  a  line  of  demarcation  from  that  of  every  ancient  peopl'.? 
Undoubtedly    the    sentiment    of    erotic   dr.vtiun    which    (.lervades    it. 


Remain i,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 
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f'opes  and  fears.      He  is  for  thTm  1  bdn^        i  j''"'"'""  ^^""'  ^'""'"' 

thunders  of  His  utterance  and  the  Zl  h  ,  ^^"'  '"'^'"'-^'^  "«  '^e 
place:  very  terrible  is  the  vcnceanc     M.  '"'"'"""'^  ""*  ^^--"'"K- 

^'rget  Him  :  but  to  His  chosen '"e^.je  VT''  ""  "'^-  "^"«"^  '^at 
"after  His  own  heart "  whom  H,. '•'  c  '^  ^"Pe- inlly  to  the  men 
"  st.II,  small  voire  "  s,,enks  "^,  T  '^'°'"  '^^^  "^'^st  of  them    h's 

Hebrew,  while  his  l.rl^  ,,  "  en'"'"- '^^  '"^  'oving-kindness.      Kv^y 

'-"i-,   which  he  si^i-d^'lleT;  t^£"r°'"   ^"f  "^■^•^-   ^'   'S 
'leeper  source  of  cnotion    from  u^,    .   "^'^ /^^""^«1   race,   had  a  yet 

t'ons  of  prayer  and  thanS-lg  H^  „S^'  '"7"'"^"^'  "'^'  ^P'- 
he  presence  of  his  (lod  ;  the  single  henjt  'k'''^'^  '"'"^^'^  •^'°"'=  '" 
''nd  been  made,  and  over  whose  Sad  nn''.  ^  '  *^""'  ^^^'^'•"'•°" 
was  sus[,ended.  l-or  hi,n  the  rocks  of  H  fl^^'  ^■"'■«'^'  "^  ^'^"^  " 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  m  red  Lh''  ^'"  ''^■'"^'^••''  ^"^  'he 
"n  S.nai  w.th  such  solemn  ponm  of  "'"''^"-     ''f^--^  ^'O'-d  given 

'"dividual  soul,  and  brou"h    1  l"^''!!-'""  ^''  «''^-^-"  '«  h'-^  own 

Creator.  That  awful  lk"ng  c  d  nlrr''^  '"""'""'""  ^'^  his 
was  about  his  path,  and  about  h?  b.  ^  ,  P"'  '''''>'  '"'"'"  him.  He 
^efore.      K/  iv  /;.«.!;;;/  .X^''/"'  ''"^^^-  ^^''  ''-  'hou.hts  long 

self-mterest  on  the  side  of  nictv   hn'i  ^"''"^''  *^^'^"  P"de  and 

^'e-st  pa.ssions  of  our  nal"' Vov^  .s'no'tT  '"T?  ^''  "^"^^  "-' 
U^'nerous  dispositions       -\   Hc^in,     ,  ^^'  •'^''''^    '"   ^-^i"   from 

;|-  "'■e.  of  each   n,an   wi  ,,  t'^rt      "^ '"';''    ''"'    ^'-'^'"8   ^^eside 
hou.h  mvis.blc,  ,n  every  blc^s  n^t        be  e7 1."""^/  '"^  ^^^o^r^u.^^ 
l'>-'came  naturally  the  object  of  ,h  ""'"'  ^'■°'"  >'»"'h  to  a.  e 

'"  Mim  could  not  c.i  t  witho,  t  ^"/"•^.™"'  affections.  Their  bcHef 
.-^.und  m,press,on- 1^;;:^  ^SSS^r  ,J  -essary  em.ct.  thi: 
Hebrew  authors  always  niin^I^^.  ,  ''"^""'^  '"^^'""^'w.'-/ which  in  the 
/-•-hie.  .M,  the  bo^k  of  ,o,d'"'^.""""  "^"^  ^^'''^  '"  ^- 
''y  th.s  breath  of  life.     ,.:,,eciallv  ,?  ft  T"'  f"  ^''^"^^^  "Po" 

collection,  entitled  the  Ps.lr^s  of  David  h"  °""^  '"  '^'^'  ^^'^■^"'if"! 
""-.^•^nd  year.s,  perhaps  thetn.st  SS  jt',  '•  ^"?'?-  "^^^^  ^°'"e 
sentunent  of  man  has  been  e„,boL^  '"  "''"''  "^^-  ^^''g'^U-s 

;'-^";'l;^"^:^i:;Jr3^;^.^."-e  tme  or  Christ.an.ty: 
Hebrew  Monotheismf  ,4^  «,>,,  "  ,^^^^1""".  '°  f  'he  characters  of 
"nd  im:xhau,li/.U  treasure    /,r  J       "'"'""  "^ ''"  ^>''^--  «  A-7///>^ 

••^-'V....-,  the  C;odTosf,ot:^;;rht  ''""^  ''^^^ 

yet  visjl,  c  10  i,,^.„  r„,  ,1, .:,  ,  7      ■-'  '"""  "'■•-■  lH!i;n   from  enrl.isuni. 
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powerful  thought  that  ever  addressed  itself  to  a  human  imagination. 
It  is  the  jTop  irrio,  which  alone  was  wanted  to  move  the  wr)rld.  Hero 
was  solved  at  once  the  threat  [)rol)lem  which  so  lony  had  distressed  the 
teachers  of  mankind,  how  to  make  virtue  the  object  of  passion,  and  to 
secure  at  onre  the  warmest  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  with  the  clearest 
perceiJtion  of  riL;lit  and  wrong  in  the  understanding.  The  charaf  ter  of 
the  blessed  I'ounder  of  our  faith  became  an  abstract  of  morality  to 
determine  the  judgment,  whiU  at  the  same  time  it  remained  personal, 
and  liable  to  lore.  'I'he  written  word  and  established  church  prevented 
a  degeneration  into  ungoverned  mysticism,  but  the  predominant 
principle  of  vital  religion  always  remained  that  of  self-sacrifice  to  the 
Saviour.  Not  only  the  higher  divisions  of  moral  duties,  but  the  simjile, 
primary  impulses  of  benevolence,  were  subordinated  to  this  new 
absorbing  passioi..  The  world  was  loved  "  in  C'hrist  alone."  'I'ht 
brethren  were  members  of  His  mystical  body.  All  the  other  bonds 
that  had  fastened  down  the  spirit  of  the  universe  to  our  narrow  round 
of  earth  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  this  golden  chain  of  suffering 
and  self  sacrifice,  which  at  once  riveted  the  heart  of  man  to  one  who, 
like  himself,  was  acquainted  with  grief.  Pain  is  the  deepest  thins;  we 
have  in  our  nature,  nnd  union  through  pain  has  always  seemed  more 
real  and  more  holy  than  any  other.' 

There  is  a  sad  pleasure — von  ingrata  auiaritudo — and  a 
sort  of  meditative  tenderness  in  contemplating  the  little  life  of 
this  "  dear  youth,"  anJ  in  lettint^  the  mind  rest  upon  these  his 
earnest  thouf,'hts  ;  to  watch  his  keen  and  fearless,  but  childlike 
.spirit,  moving  itself  aright — going  straight  onward  along  "  the 
lines  of  limitless  desires " — throwing  himself  into  the  vi  ry 
deepest  of  the  ways  of  God,  and  striking  out  as  a  stror,';; 
swimmer  striketh  out  his  hands  to  swim  ;  to  see  him  "  mewing 
his  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  his  unda,:/.led  eye  at  the 
fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance": 

Light  intellectual,  and  full  of  love, 
I.ove  of  true  beauty,  therefore  full  of  joy, 
joy,  every  other  sweetness  far  above. 

'  This  is  the  passage  referred  to  in  Henry  Taylor's  delightful  Notes  from  Lift 
("  Essay  on  Wisdom  ") : 

"  Kcar,  indeed,  is  the  mother  of  foresight  :  spiriliml  fe.ir.  of  a  foresight  thai 
roaches  beyond  the  grave  ;  tcmiwral  fear,  of  a  foresight  that  falls  short ;  but  without 
fear  there  is  neither  the  one  foresight  nor  the  other  ;  and  as  pain  has  been  truly 
said  to  be  "  ihe  rieepest  thing  in  our  nature,"  so  is  it  fear  that  will  bring  the  depths  of 
our  nature  within  our  knowledge.  A  great  capacity  of  sufferini;  belongs  to  genius  ; 
and  it  has  t)een  observed  that  an  alternation  of  joyfulness  and  dejection  is  quite  as 
characteristic  of  the  man  of  genius  as  intensity  in  cither  kind."  In  his  Notes  from 
Books,  p.  216,  he  recurs  to  it  :  "'Pain,'  says  a  writer  whose  early  death  will  not 
prevent  his  being  long  remembered,  '  p.un  is  the  deepest  thing  thai  we  l.ave  in  our 
nature,  and  union  through  pain  hns  always  seemed  more  real  and  more  holy  than  any 
o.her,'" 
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°f  lights,  .„    „,,o„    „»;„  •    '^-/'°'"  »bovc.  f,„„  ,h,  ,..,„„ 
shadow  or  turning.  "°  variableness,  neither 

relat.ons   to   Him,  of  duty  ot!^^^ 

--'.'•   and   the   noxt--wh;;e  h'  „rr'h"'  ""'■^'   "^  ^^-^ 
s'gnincance.      He  jc  hn.mH  's-— have  an   individual 

be  the  better  or  ^^^l  ^^  :?2Z  ^'""^  °^  '''  '   ^  -^ 
•"'^n   he  was  ;  and  in  a  -sense  less  "-  r'^K  '''^''   '"^""^^  "^ 
each  of  us  may  say:  ^^^"''^''  '^"^    ""t   Ic.s   true, 

''alls  oft,  and  (ove  is  left  alone  : 
This  is  the  curse  „f  ,in,e.     Alas  • 

I,  This  star 

Kose  w,th  us.  through  a  latle  arc 

Shot  on  the  sudden  into  dark. 

S kep  holy  sp,nt.  blessed  soil, 

^^'.l<Mhe  stars  bum,  the, noons   ncrease 
•And  the  ,reat  a«es  onward  roll  ' 

Sleep  till  the  end,  ,n,e  soul  and  sweet, 
SI..         n*^  '"'""  '"  "^^e  "ew  or  strange 
•'^'eep,fu|   of  ,es,  from  head  to  feet       '' 
L,est,ll,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 

"'"•'^'-■d.  '''^//-'.-(.o  ,„  peace,  .soul  beautiful  and 

'"  '  "■''"'  '''-'  ''">  '"'  -'  'he  end  of  the  dav:^  J^i.^'   '^'^^ 
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APPENDIX    A 

TlIK  COMMENTS   OF  TKNXVSOX   ON   ONE   (JF 
ins   LATER   ETHICAL   POEMS' 


s 


r.y  WiiiKii.  \V\Kii 

He  had  often  said  he  would  ^'o  through  the  "  De  Profundis  " 
with  me  line  by  line,  and  he  did  so  late  in  January  or  early 
in  February  1889,  when  1  was  staying  at  Farringford.  He 
was  still  ver\-  ill,  having  had  rheumatic  fever  in  the  previous 
year  ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  friends  expected  that  he  would 
recover  after  his  many  relapses.  He  could  scarcely  move  his 
limbs,  and  his  fingers  were  tied  with  bandages.  We  moved 
him  from  bed  to  sofa,  but  he  could  not  sit  up.  His  mind, 
however,  was  quite  clear.  He  read  through  the  "  De  i'rofundis,'' 
and  gave  the  substance  u{  the  explanation  I  have  written 
down.  He  began  languidly,  but  soon  got  deci)ly  interested. 
\Mien  he  reached  the  prayt  r  at  the  end,  he  said  :  "  A  B " 
(naming  a  well-known  Positivist  thinker)  "  exclaimed,  when  I 
read  it  to  him,  'Do  leave  that  pra>  er  out;  I  like  all  the 
rest  of  it.' " 

I  proceed  to  set  down  the  account  of  the  poem  written 
(in  substance)  immediately  after  his  explanation  of  it.  The 
mystery  of  life  as  a  whole  which  .so  constantly  exercised  him  is 
here  most  fully  dealt  with.  He  supposes  a  child  just  born,  and 
considers  the  jiroblcms  of  human  existence  as  presented  by 
the  thought  of  the  child's  birth,  and  the  child's  future  life  with 
all  its  possibilities.  The  poem  takes  the  form  of  two  greetings 
to  the  new-born  child.  In  the  first  greeting  life  is  viewed  as 
we  see  it  in  the  world,  and  as  we  know  it  by  ph>-sical  science, 
as    a    phenomenon;    as    the    materialist    might    view    it;  not 

'   From   /VodUws  ami  /\,,o,n,   l,y   Wilfri,!   W.u.:,    |iuM,-.lu.,l    1k,<-    |,v   hi-    kin.l 
licrnii.ssi.,11  .111.1  itiul  of  LuiiKinans,  Green  ami  t.'o. 
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indeed  coarsely,  but   ;is   an  outcoinc  of  all    liu-   physical  forces 
of  the  universe,  which   have   ever  contained  in   themselves  the 
potentialit)-  of  all   that  \\a>   to  come — "all    that  was  to  be  in 
all    that    was."      These    vast    and    wondrous    forjcs    have   now 
issued    in    this   newly    p;iven    life  —  this    child    born    into    the 
world.       There  is   the  sense  of  mvstcry  in  our  "greeting  to  it; 
but  it  is  of  the  mysteries  of  the  physical  Universe  and  nothing 
beyond  ;   the  sense  of  awe  fittin;_j  to  finite  man  at   the  thour;ht 
of  innnite   Time,  of  the  countless  >oars  before  human  life  was 
at  all,  durinjj  which  the  fixed   laws  of  Nature  were  ruling  and 
framing  the  earth  as  we  know  it,  of  the  countless  years  earlier 
still,  during   which,   on   the  nebular   hyi)othesis.   Nature's   laws 
were    working   before   our    planet    was   separated   off   from    the 
mass  of  the  sun's    light,  and    before   the   similar   differentiation 
took  place  in  the  rest  of  the  "  vast  waste  dp.vi  of  multitudinous 
eddying    light."       Again,    there    is    awe   in    contemplating    the 
vastness  of  space  ;   in   the   thoughts  which    in   ascending   scale 
rise  from  the  new-born  infant   to  the   great  globe  of  which  he 
i.s  so   small    a  part,  from    that  to   the  whole  solar   system,  from 
that  again  to   the  myriad   similar  sy.stcms  "glimmering  up  the 
heights  beyond  "  us  which   we  partl>-  see  in   the   Milky  Way  ; 
from  that  to  those  others  which  human  sight  can  never  descr>'. 
Forces  in  Time  and  Space  as  nearly  infinite  as  our  imagination 
can  conceive,  have  been  leading  up  to  this  one  birth,  with  the 
short  life  of  a  single  man   before  it.      May  that  life  be  happy 
and    noble !      X'iewing    it    still    as    the    course    determined    b>' 
Nature's   laws — a  cour-e   unknowii   to  us   and  yet   unalterably 
fixed  —  we    sigh    forth    the    hope    that    our    child    may    pass 
unscathed    through    youth,    may    have    a   full    and    prosperous 
time  on   earth,   blessed    b\-   man   for   good   done  to   man,   and 
may  pass  peacefully  at  last  to  rest.      Such  is  the  first  greeting 
—  full  of  the  poetry  of  life,  of  its  wondrous  causes,  of  the  over- 
whelming greatness  of  the  Universe  of  which   this   new-given 
baby  is  the  child,  cared  for,  preserved  hitherto  unscathed  amid 
these  awful  powers,  all  in  all  to  its  parents,  inspiring  the  hope 
which    new-given    joy   makes   sanguine,   that   fortune    may   be 
kind   to   it,  that   happiness   may  be  as  great,  soirow   and   pain 
as  little,  as  the  cnances  of  the  world  allow. 

After  his    explanation    he   read    the    first   greeting    to   the 
child  : 

Out  i>f  the  tietp,  my  thilil,  out  of  the  (Jec|i, 
Where  all  th.it  was  to  be,  in  ali  th.it  w;is, 
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Wliiild  1(11  .1  million  .lorib  through  the  vast 

V\asip  (lawn  of  multitudinous  eddying;  lij;ht— 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep, 

Thro'  ,dl  this  chanKinji  world  of  chantjeless  law, 

And  every  pha^e  of  ever-heiKhtcnm-  life, 

And  nine  lun-  months  of  antenatal  kIoomi, 

With  this  last  moon,  this  crescent— her  dark  orb 

Touch'd  with  earth's  light  -  thou  romest,  darhny  boy  ; 

Our  own  ;  a  babe  in  lineament  and  limb 

Perfect,  and  prophet  of  the  perfect  man  : 

Whose  face  and  form  are  hers  and  mine  m  one 

ludissolubly  married  like  our  love  ; 

Live  and  be  happy  in  thyself,  and  serve 

This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well,  that  men 

May  bless  thee  as  we  bless  thee,  ()  young  life, 

Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  dark  ;  and  may 

1  he  fated  channel  where  thy  motion  lives 

Be  prosperously  shaped,  and  sway  thy  course 

Along  the  years  of  haste  and  random  vouth 

L  nshatter'd  ;  then  full-currcnt  thro'  full  man  : 

And  last,  in  kindly  curves,  with  gentlest  fall,  ' 

By  quiet  tields,  a  slowly-dying  power 

To  that  last  deep  where  we  and  thou  art  still. 

_  And  then  comes  the  .second  grcetin-;  A  deeper  chord 
IS  struck.  The  h-stener,  who  has,  perhap.s,  felt  a.s  if  the  first 
grcet.ny  contained  all  all  the  mystery  of  birth,  of  life  of 
death— hears  a  .sound  unkncnvn,  iinimayined  before  A  "ew 
range  of  tdcas  is  opened  to  us.  The  ..tarry  firmament  dis- 
appears for  the  moment.  The  ■deep"  of  infinit.-  time  and 
space  >.s  forgotten.  A  fresh  sense  is  awakened,  a  deeper 
depth  disclosed.  We  leave  this  wo.ulrous  world  of  appear- 
ances. We  gaze  into  that  other  dcep-the  world  of  spirit, 
the  world  of  realities;  we  .see  the  new-born  babe  coming  to 
us  frotn  that  true  world,  with  ah  the  'abysmal  depths  of 
personahty,'  no  longer  a  mere  link  in  the  chain  of  causes 
with  a  fated  course  through  the  events  of  life,  but  a  moral 
being,  with  the  awful  power  of  making  or  marring  its  own 
destiny  and  that  of  others.  Tin  proportions  arJ  abruptly 
reversed.        Ihe    child    is    no    longer    the    tninute    outcome    of 


natural   forces  so   much  greater  than  itself      It 


is  the  "  spirit," 


the  moral  being,  a  reality  which  imjiingcs  on  the  world  of 
appearances.  Never  can  I  To^get  the  change  of  voice,  the 
change  of  manner,  as  Lord  Tcnny.son  pas.sed  from  the  first 
g-recttng,   with   its   purely   human    thoughts,   to    the  second,  so 

tJ!l        Z""  ^\  ^^^  ™"^^^Pt'""  ^'*"  the  world  behind  the  veil  and 
.le  rri^-ra:   ■•atuie  ;>f  man  ;   ,111  awe  winch  seemed  to  culminate 


I 
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ill   the  sevcntii   line 


when  he  p.iuscd  before  the  uonl  "  Spirit 
and  then  ^avc  it  in  deeper  and  more  piercint,'  tones:  "Out 
of  the  deep— i>/;v/,^out  of  tlie  deep."  Ihis  second  greetnig 
is  in  two  parts  : 

(  )ut  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep. 
Fioiii  that  gre.il  deep,  before  our  world  bci;in.s 
Wliereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as  He  will  - 
Out  of  tlie  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep, 
From  that  true  world  within  the  wodd  we  see, 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  die  boundinj,-  shore — 
Out  of  the  deep,  Spirit,  out  of  the  deep. 
With  this  ninth  moon,  that  sends  the  hidden  sun, 
Down  yon  dark  -.ea,  thou  < omest,  dadiny  boy. 

II 

For  in  the  wodd,  whi.  h  is  not  ours,  they  said, 

••  Let  u=  make  man,    and  that  which  should  l)e  man. 

From  that  one  liKht  no  man  can  look  upon, 

Uiew  to  this  shore,  lit  by  the  suns  and  moons 

And  all  the  shadows.     O  dear  Spirit,  half-lost 

In  thine  own  shadow  and  thi-.  fleshly  sign 

That  thou  art  thou      who  wailest  bein^;  born 

.\nd  banish'd  into  mystery,  and  the  pain 

( )f  tins  divisible-indivisible  world 

Among  the  numerable-innumerable 

Sun,  sun,  and  sun,  thro'  finite-infinite  space. 

In  tinite-infinite  Time— our  mortal  veil 

.'\nd  shatter'd  phantom  of  that  infinite  One, 

Who  made  thee  unconceivably  Thyself 

Out  of  His  whole  World-^elf,  ar  j.  all  in  all- 
Live  thou,  and  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the  grape 

And  ivvljerry,  choose  ;  and  still  depart 

From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and  life,  ami  tiiu! 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him,  who  wrou-ht 

Not  matter,  not  the  hnite-intinite. 

Hut  this  main-miracle,  that  thou  art  thou, 

Wuh  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world. 

Note  that  the  second  -reetin<;  considers  the  reaHty  of  the 
child's  life  and  its  meaning,  the  first  only  its  appearance.  The 
great  deep  of  the  spiritual  world  is  "  that  true  world  within 
the  world  we  sec,  Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bounding 
shore."  And  thi.  indication  that  the  second  greeting  gives 
the  deeper  and  truer  view,  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  side 
touches  of  description.  In  the  first  greeting,  for  example,  the 
moon  is  spoken  of  as  "  touch'd  with  earth's  light";  m  the 
second  the  truer  and  less  obvious  fact  is  sui^i^esicd.      it  "■  :-:;df. 
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the    hidden    sun    dou-n    yuii    dark    sea."      The    m.-..tcrial    view 
again  looks  at   hriglit  and   hopeful   appearances   in   life  and   it 
■  lutes   the   neu-born   babe  "breaking   witli    laughter   from    the 
dark;       I  he  spiritual  view   foresees  the   woes   which,  if  Ijyron 
IS   right    HI    calling    melancholy    the  "telescope  of   truth"   are 
truer  than  the  joys.      It   notes  no   longer   the  child's   laughter 
but    ralher   ,ts   tears.  "  Thou    wailest   being   born  and    banished 
into  mystery."      Life,  in   the  spiritual   view,  is  in    part  a  veiling 
and  obscuring  of  the  true   sclt   as  it  is,  in   a  world  of  appear- 
ances.     The  soul    is  "  half  lost  "  in    the   body  which  is   part   of 
the    phenomenal    uorld,   "in    thine    own    shadow   and    in    this 
fleshly  s,gn   that   thou   art   thou."      The  suns  and    moons    too 
are    but    shadows,    as    the    bod>-    of   the    child    itself   is    but    a 
shadow  — shadows    of   the   spirit-world    and   of   God    Himself. 
1  he   pli>-,ical    life   i.^    before    the    child  ;   but    not   as  a    fatally 
determined   course.      Choice  of  the  good    is  to  lead   the  spirit 
ever  nearer  God.      The  wonders  of  the  material    L^niverse  are 
still  recognized  :   "  Sun,  sun,  and  sun.  thro'  finite-infinite  space  in 
finitc-inf^nite  Time"  ;   but  they  vanish  into  insignificance  when 
compared    to    the    two   great    facts    of   the  spirit-world   which 
consciousness   tells   us   unmistakably—the  facts  of  personality 
and  of  a  responsible  will.      The  great  mystery  is  •'  Not  Matter 
nor  the   finite-infinite,"   but   "////.•   w,,/v- ;//;>,,,/<■,   //„,/   //,,,;,    ,,,'/ 
thou,  lath  poz.'t'f  on  thine  own  act  ami  on  the  nvrici." 

"  Out  of  the  deep  "—in  this  conception  of  the  true  "  deep  " 
of  the  world  behind  the  veil  we  have  the  thou-ht  which 
recurs  so  (;ften,  as  in  the  "  I'a,ssing  of  Arthur'^'  and  in 
'Crossing  the  Har" '-of  birth  and  death  as  the  coming  from 
and  returning  to  the  spirit-world  and  God  Himself.  Birth  -'  is 
the  coming  to  land  from  that  deep  ;  ■  of  which  our  world  is 
but  the  bounding  shore ;  "  death  the  rc-cmbarking  on  the 
same  infinite  sea.  for  the  home  of  truth  and  light. 

He  seemed  so  much  better  when  he  had  finished  his 
explanation  that  I  asked  him  to  read  the  poem  throu-h 
again.  This  he  did,  more  bcautifullj-  than  I  ever  heard  hhn 
read.      I  felt  as  though  his  long  illness  and   his  e.xpcctation  of 

'   "From   du.  grcit  deep  to  the  great  ,ie.p   he  goes;-   an,l  -uh.n   that   ul.icl, 
Uicu  from  out  the  hoiinaioss  deep  turns  again  home." 

-  For  in  the  world  which  is  not  ours,  they  said. 
"  Let  us  make  man,"  and  that  which  should  be  rn.in. 
From  that  one  light  no  man  can  look  upon. 
Drew  to  this  shore,  lit  by  Ih.-  suns  nn.d  ...vj'.'ns 
.And  all  the  shadows. 


<'     I 
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lieiith  gave  more  intensity  and    force   to  liis   rcndcriiu^r   ,,f  this 
wonderful    poem   on    the   mystery  of  life.      IIi:   hcijan   ([iiictly, 


'rc-ctuv. 


the 


leath,    from    the 


and     read    the    concluding'    lines    of    the    tir^t 
brief  description   of  a    [jcatcful    old    aj^c   and 
hucnan  -standpoint,  with  a  very  tender  pathos  : 

And  hist,  III  kiiKily  (;ur\cs,  with  i;tiitlc^t  fall 

r>y  quiet  fields,  a  -ilowly-dyinj,'  poutr, 

To  lli.it  la^t  deep  uhere  uc  and  thou  are  -itill. 

Then  he  ^^athered  force,  and  his  voice  deepened  as  the  ;:jreeting 
to  the  immortal  soul  of  the  man  was  read.  He  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  book  at  the  seventii  line  and  looked  for  a 
momcnl  at  his  hearer  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  awe 

before    he    uttered    the    word    "spirit";   "Out    of  the    deep 

Spirit, — out  of  the  deep."  When  he  had  finished  the  second 
greeting;  he  was  trembling  much.  Then  he  read  the  prayer — 
a  pra>er  he  had  told  me  of  self-prostration  before  the  Infinite. 
1  think  he  intended  it  as  a  contrast  to  the  analytical  and 
reflective  character  of  the  rest.  It  is  an  outjjourin^r  of  the 
simplest  and  most  intense  self-abandonment  to  the  Creator, 
an  acknowledgment,  when  all  has  been  thought  and  said  with 
such  insight  and  beauty,  that  our  best  thoughts  and  words  are 
as  nothing  in  the  Great  Presence — in  a  sense  parallel  to  the 
breaking  off  in  the  "  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  : 

Speak  u'l  more  of  Ins  renown. 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 

He  began  to  chauiii  in  a  loud  clear  voice  : 

H.illowrd  be  Thy  Name — Halleluiah. 

His  voice  was  growing  tremulous  as  he  reached  the  second 
part  : 

We  feel  we  are  nothing — for  all  is  Thou  and  in  Thee  ; 
We  feel  we  are  something     ///,?/  also  has  ronie  from  Thee. 

And  he  broke  down  as  he  fiinshed  the  prayer  : 

We  know  we  are  nothing— but  Thou  wilt  helj)  us  to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Name — Halleluiah  '. 


.\ 
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APPEMJIX    B 

I'   w,ll  l,e  seen  l,dou-  tha,  the  lines  to  which  referenee  is  „.ade- 

That  mans  the  true  coMiuji>,,liic. 
Who  loves  his  native  rounirv  he.t 

s;:,2r>:"""""^' '- --'- .=-'-™..^'^',s,,c„a„„ 

lie  Lest  will  >etve  the  r.ice  nf  „u-n 
Who  l„ves  hi,  native  Country  best. 

'f\M)S    ALL   KOUXl) 

A     N'ATIOXAI.    sO.Nt; 

■'■'"    ^"-'-  ,:v   ,.:m„.V,   LAI.V  TKNX  VS.  ,N   ..„,,,,,,„,  „^, 
<  ■   \  U.I.IKKs  ST.WHJKI) 

mt/t  /,rea,it/i  an.t  not  too  iltni: 


VOICE. 


ITAXO. 


J        I 


first  pledge  our  Queen,  my 


mi 


"5=-^ 


'St-'- — ::=3 


^ 


frien.lv,  and    then 
>»«. 


m 


A  hvilth    to   I-;„:      lan.l  eve  -  ry 


guest !  He 


^i===^5'^^^2E^ 
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^''' 


best 


wllUerve     the       rac.-     of     men,   Who      1  .ves    his     iia-tive 


-T ' 


coun    -    try    l«.'st      May     Krce     iloiii's  oak    for        cv     ■    er    b'.l,  With 


lar-gcr     life,  from    .lay   t,.  , lay:  He  loves  the  iiro-sent  an.l  tlie  ia>t,  Who 


I 


]mr^^mm^^^ 


^=^=t^-M. 


«   l»    ^ 


Chorus  (ad lib.) 


lops    the     mouUkr'.l      branch    away.  Hands      all        round! 


I 
1  \ 


0 
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//*'*      -       . 


<""!    ttR-    traitor's   hcin:   con-foiiiul  I     To  the  grcal  cause  of  Free  -  dom 


f^^^^m^m^^^fsmii 


SI  ^uinlf. 


*     ?^  ^   H  ~^T^ 


\ 


^'■^m^^mm 


Irink,      ,„)      friends,  And  the  great  name    of      Eng    •     -    lan.l 


y^p^^ 


^iiii 


0 


-^   »« — f-i is.- t-  ■  -  s:z  :  _ir:zziEr- ~^— E^r*— I— pi J-^:it:3ri:-:r 


To  all  the  loyal  hearts  \,ho  long 

To  kui.'p  our  English  Kmpirc  whole- ' 
To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  stror.g 

New  Enf'lant!  of  the  Southern  Pole  .' 
To  liiigland  under  mdian  skie.-., 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm  : 
lo  Canada  whon;  we  love  and  prize. 
Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm. 
Hands  all  round  I     Cod  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ! 

To  the  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my  friends. 
And  liii'  gre,it  name  ot  England  round  and  round. 
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I'd  all  our  statesiiion  so  iliey  Ijc 

'I'ruc  leaders  of  llic  land's  desire  ! 
To  lx)th  our  Mouses,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire  ! 
We  saild  wherever  ship  could  sail, 

We  founded  m:\ny  a  mighty  state  ; 
F'my  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 

Thro'  craven  fears  of  being  great. 
1 !  Mills  all  round  '.     C,od  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ! 
To  the  great  cause  of  Freedom  dritik,  my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England  round  and  round. 


APPKMJIX    C 


MISCKI.L.ANKOUS    I,I;ttkks   IK(;m 

ik'II';ni)s 


U\K\UVV.\ 


[DUkiNC    the    la.t    tu.nlv-luv   vcirn     I"      it 

probablv,    throughout    ,h  •       h  'r    '''^''  '">■  'ath.r  nas 

eminence;    ,„«  „f  „,,■„,„  ,u  ZittTn?,       '  J!  .^Jr';""",'"; 

::i;^ntn;'z  r^'-"-'' --"-- -^ 

,.;ii  K    I  'H"-nce  ,   at  any  rate  nothinjj  of  th  s  natiim 

\viJl  be  here  mr^nrvcri       ii..»     r  ^i  ,.  ^  n.iiure 

letters  soj'::-:L  !::;u:rt::z:''Z ''T"i 

these  few  have  been  chosen  Linlv  .ro "     ,       leti  ,      .d     °"^^ 
to  my  faher  durin,  his  last  fifteen  yea"    y^t   ^  ^  wH!     "7 
genera    nnprcssion  of  the  vast, uantityrecdved'  '"'^   -^ 

(1884) 

I  liope  you  will  forgive  the  libertv   I   nn,  t.i.- 
T  have  heard  a  great  deal  ihon.      >^  it       .     ■'^'  '"  "'"""«  '°  >0' 


[loems.  "Thf  VFay  Otier-n 
«-holeof,t.  but  I'likc  what  I  have  seen' vc!.' 

48s 


iuu  an  iipportunity  to  r.ad  t'a- 
ry  much.   ...   I  have  tried 


, 
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to  write  some  iiocins  myself.  I  have  cncloseu  one  for  you  to  see, 
which  came  into  my  mind  while  I  was  digging  a  ditch  in  my  garden. 
I   am  only  nire  years  old,  :\nd  if  I   keep  on  trying  some  day  1  shall 

write  a  grand  poem. 

(1883) 

HoNorRKi,  Sir— It  has  been  said:  where  a  great  apology  is  most 
needed,  it  is  Dcst  to  begin  with  the  business  at  once. 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
liave  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  heart  in  your  works,  "though 
they  be  but  a  part  of  your  inward  soul."  I  am  a  lad  scarcely  seven- 
teen summers  old.  In  some  of  my  leisure  hours,  [mtU  darly  morning 
and  evening  ones,  I  penned  a  few  thousand  lines  of  smalf  poems  lii 
fair  metre, — so  my  simple  minded  friend  or  two  iironouiice  them  in 
their  partiality.  .  .  [He  dejirecates  the  susjjicion  that  he  is  apply- 
ing for  money.]  Will  you  allow  me  to  forward  to  you  through  the 
post  a  few  of  my  poems?  And  when  your  benevolent  soul  has 
given  up  time  to  read  some  of  my  verses  ("tne  primrose  fancies  of  a 
boy  ■■).  and  should  my  productions  be  considered  by  you  deserving  of 
your  good  word,  half  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  wil'ling  publisher  will, 
I  know,  be  removed. 


There  is  somcthit\:,'  truly  felt  ,.iul  pathetic  in  tlic  two 
following  letters.      The  first  is  from  a  young  poetess. 

I  liariily  know  how  I  have  summoned  up  sufric  lent  courage  to 
address  you,  although  I  have  long  wished  to  do  so  !  Studying  that 
most  touching  of  [.oems  "  Enoch  .\r,!e,!,"  I  telt  somehow  convinced 
that  the  heart  that  had  inspired  so  mui  !i  which  is  beautiful  and 
touching,  would  also  prompt  a  kind  answer  to  me.  Ever  since  I  was 
a  child  (not  so  very  long  ago),  writing  was  my  only  consolation  and 
solace  in  moments  of  great  grief  or  joy  ;  writing— I  shall  not  say /<;.•//>• 
but  rlnine. 

(1881) 

Dkak  Mr.  Tknnvson— I  have  heard  and  believed  that  great  men  are 
always  the  best  hearted,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  kindly  look  at  the 
enclosed  and  tell  me  if  there  is  any  hope  that  I  mav  ever  write 
anything  worthy  the  name  of  poetry,  and  il  those  lines  are  anything 
but  doggerel,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  as  presumptuous  as  I  do  ; 
something  'ells  me  you  will  lie  kind. 


Now  follow  good  .ivcragc  specimens. 


(1890) 

Df.vk   WD  MITII  AD.MiRM)  l.oRD  Th NNvso\— The  writer  of  this,  an 
humble  admirer  of  your  Poetry,— an  uneducated  szirl  from  the  boi-s  of 


MI.SCFI.LAXKOUS    LKTTKKs 
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Ireland    has  the  audanty  to  send  you  her  first  effort  ,„  verse-  whether 


(1882) 


I 


(1884) 

ago.     itocs  y„ur  men,,,-  ,„vd  Inck  w       1',,/.   ,   '  ''"  '>'""  >»"' 

-Jen  >h.  :,o,«  ;„i. ,  ,L„,  ,„  ,;;f,,',;;„;- ,  ;rss;  ;rz 

to  teach  nuisic  to  mVs.  R  wn  £ 's  rh^,!  ^  "  ul"  '"J'resd.n, 
;or  the  we■^know„  counscHor' 1i;£t  ".e  tr      S  ^  ^^^   ^^'^ 

uiL  aestrt.  i)n  the  followin-  mornmg  Mrs.  Rawnslev  nroDosed  to  th,. 
assemhed  guests  to  take  a  walk  ,n  a  neighbouring  SmiT.n  k  -h  ' 
she  looked  after  some  home  duties    and  i  nil  vn„n  >' 

over  ,,,  and  «,a,,|,rf  ,,  „,„„d  ,h,  ^„y,  l'„  ,    "    '         ■',;"   f  ,7 

^1  1  ■        .  ■  ""-I",  iiiib  IS  ine  i  oet  Laureate    -inH   t  <^i.v 

pleases  h,m  that  the  ladies  torment  him    for  attentio      •''    "rd  n  w 
do  you  remember,  of  course  you  know  this  .irl  was  I        And   the  nZ 

"'^"    "  ""'■''  '''~"''  ''""   "^'"  ^'"-^y   "^  the  sea   to  meet   your  wile 


i 


r 


,,ss 
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;ind  liahy  son.  •'  I  never  saw  you  again.  Now  after  thiii\  two  years 
imdergumu  |mrM..ation  in  the  rrucihle  of  hiinihlf  iilc,  I  conic  to  ask 
you  to  a(  1  upt  kindly  the  dedicatioti  of  one  of  my  (  onipositions — a  song. 
\'oui  n.unc  is  ps  illustrious  here  as  in  England,  and  my  poor  song  will 
find  more  ea_i;er  listeners  with  your  name  attached  as  a  palr(jn  than 
otherwise.  .  .  .  "  .X  turtle  dove  '  could  but  bring  an  olive  branch  to  a 
lone  wonvn  and  gladden  the  lieart  of  your  Lordship's  tiiost  respectful 
admirer, 

M.\RI.\       *    *    * 

(1890) 

Now  a  Transatlantic  poetess  : 

(Aftc"  e.Kcuse  asked  for  "  prc.siimi)tion  "  she  says  :) 

I  have  to  thank  ynu  fur  some  of  the  best  thoughts  and  the  jiurcst 
pleasure  I  have  ever  derived  from  anything. 

I  am  an  American  girl  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  was  named  from 
the  hero  of  "  .Aylnier's  Field.' 

I  enclose  some  verses  I  have  written  I  would  like  exceedingiv  to 
bear  your  opinion  of  them  and  to  know  if  they  contain  anything  of 
jiromise. 

l.Kol.lNE      *    *   * 


(I«77) 

l'"rom  .\mcrica  al>o  uc  have  one  who  '  idolly  (I^'scribcs 
him.self  as  •■  a  mere  CollcL^ian,  a  youth  t(j  fortune  and  to  fainc- 
unknown.    .   .      " 

I  have  during  the  past  summer  been  engaged,  to  my  great 
entertainment  and  instruction,  in  the  perusal  of  your  poetical  works, 
reading  many  for  the  t'lrst  time  though  of  course  familiar  with  a  large 
number  :  having  finished  them,  I  could  not  refrain  ff-om  exinvssing  my 
admiration  of  y.mr  great  genius  in  a  few  lines  whirh  1  send  herewith. 

()  Tennyson,  how  great  a  ^m\\  is  thine  I 
Thy  raiiKC  of  thought  how  \aricii 
and  hou   sast.    .    .   . 


(r862) 

Will  you  accept  the  enclosed  lines  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  the 
high  admiration  entertained  for  your  extjuisite  genius,  by  a  rhyming 
daughter  of  Columbia;  whose  poetic  wings  just  fledging  from  a  first 
unpublished  vol.  (commended  by  W  m.  Cullen  15ryant  and  deo. 
Bancroft,  K.scjrs.)  permit  only  a  feeble  fluttering  around  the  base  of 
thai  "Parnassus,"  whose  summit  you  h.ivc  so  brilliantU.  and  jnstl) 
attained.   *     *     * 


>V< 


MIXM.I.AXKOUS    I.I  TTKKS    KKUM     UNKN 
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(187-) 
Then   an  "A^^a.t   for   Stars'^  offers  my  father  £20000  if 

vi::r^:j:  ^^^"-^"^^  '^  --^^  ^'  --  ^■-  --  -  ^he 

(1884) 

\Ve  think  ,t  the  best  smoking  to'.acco  .n  the  world   .nd   I   .n,.t 
lli.U  you  may  f.nd  reason  to  ngrec  with  us       If  ,t  XZ 
;-n.ents  pleasure  m  return  Jth.  .luL  h!^         IS  Z  Z 
have  given  me,  I  shall  ,ount  n,yself  a  happy  mo.tal.  ^  ^ 

(1890) 
.\  kWtt  certainly  not  less  acceptable  comes  from  a  little  girl  ; 

UK.  iiitic  hun-n.  — 1  remam,  your  true  admirer,  *      »      *■ 

Xow   follows   the    (.,;;,,/,  Annce  of   natural,   amiable    but 
remorseless  auto<Tanh  hunters       A  m;..ois  '"auie,   out 

flrst.  "  ""'"^rs.      A  miscellaneous  group  comes 

(1890) 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  reuuest  •   mm,  iv  t„  ..1 
•fc  very  great  honour  to  acknoJ^e  ^        l^t      •  t  Z  "^^1:7 
nNc  to  boa.  of  and  dea.lv  treasure,  even  a  Ime  fr^.n i;' Grea^  I^et 


(1890) 
An  obvious  fisher  for  good  things  follows  : 
Sin  — I   hope    that   yoi;    will    kindly  excuse    the    lih.-rtv   J   .nU      ■ 
requesting  you  to  he  so  good  as  to  infirm  me  bow    h    wo^i..  h   m    -c"' 
shouki  be  pronoun,.,  :  /..  whether  or  not  i,   ,s  proper  U^^^, 


-i-Jiy    .'U  yuUi    knui  1  01 


ivenitiKX'  will  nu 


vpiessibly  oblige. 


r 
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(1890) 

AiKJthcr  inr^cnuously   finds   it   needful   to  ask   whether  the 
word  he  [iroiiounced  /dylls  or  Zidylls. 

(1891) 

Df.ar  Sir- — A  Minple  cliild  (who  writes  ''rom  Holland),  wcnild 
feel  extremely  happy,  would  be  in  the  seventh  heaven,  when  she 
would  be  favoured  with  a  mere  line  of  the  i;reatest  poet  of  renown, 
Alfred  Tennyson.  Allow  her,  to  offer  you  before,  her  sincere  thanks 
for  your  autograph,  with  whii  h  she  would  feel  the  hafipiest  child  m 
the  world. 

U'uh  kind  regards,  most  honourable  lord,  yours  respectfully. 


•I 


fl.SS2) 

A  (d-jrinan)  colleilor  of  autographs,  who  iias  an  autograph  of  Nfr. 
Kinkel  and  \'ictor  Hugo,  the  greatest  livinc  poets  of  Ciermany  and 
I'rance,  only  misses  ui  his  collection  the  autograph  of  the  greatest 
living  English  poet.  Therefore  he  reijuests  you  to  give  him  an  allo- 
graph of  yours.  May  it  only  be  your  signature,  it  will  find  in  in\ 
album  a  place  of  honour. 

(1882) 
To  the  pri>ue  of  poets. 

MoNsiicvK  — l-'orgive  nie,  I  beseech  'in,  the  libeity  I  take  in 
daring  to  write  to  you  ;  but  I  wish  to  beg  the  greatest  of  favours. 

This  favour,  Monsieur,  it  is  your  signature. 

I  am  only  a  young  Belgian  girl,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  proffer 
why  )ou  should  thus  distinguish  me  ;  but  I  feel  you  must  love  all  girls, 
or  you  could  not  have  written  "Isabel"  or  "Lilian";  and  you  must 
be  kind  and  good,  or  you  would  not  have  given  them  to  the  world. 

So,  Monsieur,  I  humbly  beg  you  send  nie  the  name  we  all 
venerate,  traced  by  the  hand  that  has  guided  the  world  with  so  much 
beauty,  and  make  one  more  heart  supremely  hap|iy, — One  who  loves 
you,  »     »      » 

Three  petitions,  wliicli  touched  iny  fathci  may  here  have 
place. 

The  first  ('1884)  consists  of  some  twenty  letters,  in  very 
creditable  l'".i;glish  and  excellent  hand- writing,  each  sayini; 
some  handsuinc  thing  about  tiie  "  May  Ouccn,"  which  they 
had  learned,  and  now  criticized  with  amusing  )uuvftc,  and 
asking   for  a   line   '"rom   Trnnv-on — signed   with    tlie   children's 


wi^»  ^'<jy.*% 


Mls(  II.L.wior.    I.KTTKRS     IROM     IXKXmWX 
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"Who,"   says   their    Mi.trcss,  •' ,n    the  j,.y   of    their    hearts    tried 
o    express    their    fceh-nj;    of    acinuratir.n    in    their     iniperfect 
k-nowIecit,re  of  the  Kn-!ish  langur.-e." 


In  the  next  a  young  girl  from  India,  training  hi  England 
with  comrades  apparently  for  Zenana  work,  thanks  "Our  dear 
a/.z  Sahib  for  a  copy  of  the  Poems,  and  then  nroceeds,  in 
neat  round  hand  :  .  .    " 

(.  cu  and  ,„od   l„.t   Laureate,  whom  everybody  loves  so  much  and 

p     :     Jn     \T  '^'''  '"'"'  ''^'''''''  "^  ^^^  .'^'"•"K  '"  l^'arn   tl,at   pr,„v 
..c  ry      I  he  May  ( .ueen  "  and  several  others  out  of  that  lovely   Ho,  k 
\  1   you    Please,    dear    Sahib,    wr.te    out    "The    Mav   Oueen "  a'd 
he  I)e.    at.on  of  the  Idvols  of  the  Ku,..."  with  vou'r  n^n  hand  te 

will  keep  It  till  the  last  day  ..four  lives."  '  """•^"'^•"e 

^_  They  then  explain  why  the  "  Dedication  "  is  asked  for  • 
because  we  know  how  dearly  I'rince  Albert  loved  you  and' 
a. so  our  beloved  Queen  Empress,  and  how  you  love  them  "  • 
also  how  they  long  to  go  back  "to  our  dear  India,"  and  sin<r 
hymns,  and  nur-e  and  dose  "our  <nvn  countrywomen  in  the 
/enanas. 

N-..W  f;ood  bye  our  aziz  (beloved)  Sahib   I  am  sendinj,  you  some 
v.ld  das.es  and   moss  as  you  are  so   fond  of  flov^.ers  and  evcyth  ne 
beaut.ful  m  Cod's  world.      .May  Co,!  ,ivc  you  a  sweet  sm.le  e  e-     d',v 
prays  your  Iittlc  lovmj,',  Indian  Fncnd,  *      *      I    '       " 

This  last  explains  itself: 

DivK  Mk.  '1-i:nnvson_I  am  one  of  a  larce  stru-elin  .  f>mli,.  „<■ 
g,r  s  and  boys  who  have  never  yet  been  able  tf  aSt  g.v  ^  fo" 
that  much-coveted  green  volume  Tennyson's  "  I'oems,'  so  at  last," 
boys  havmg  faded  to  obtain  it  as  a  ,,ri.,..  and  the  prls  a  a  birth 
day  present,  I,  the  boldest  of  the  party,  venture  to  ask  if  oif  wou  d 
kmdlv  bestow  a  ropy  on  a  nest  full  of  youn,^  admirers.      •      »      * 

He  wrote  his  l.ttle  Indian  maid  a  p.ettv  letter,  and  sent 
h,s  poem,s  to  the  "  best  girl."  And  in  many  an  instance 
(requests  for  a,d  included)  the  correspondence  bears  witness 
to  my  fathers  open-hearted  kindliness  and  liberality  His 
^'cj^£-r>rs.  at  any  rate,  were  often  c/toosrrs. 

The    wish    for    an    autograph,    we    may    again    reasonablv 

suppo.se.  was  not  absent   from  the  minds  of  tl,,.  o.ii ;.„.  ,-„..'j 

other  analogousi  writers.      The  tlrst  dates  from  Scotland"-    "" 


tO-'  TK^•^•^■so^■    \m>   ins   ii<ikm)s 

(iS/S) 

I  i.iki-  till-  i;iLat  libi'tiv  in  wiitinu  to  you,  in  oniiT  lo  settle  a  dispute 
thai  has  arisen  amongst  s--vcral  parties,  regarding  tlic  soni;  written  liy 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  /-t-^  ,''  Hazeldfun.       i'he  words  arc  as  follows, 

AikI  ye  shall  he  his  liiide  Lady; 
Sf)  (  (iiiicly  ti>  be  ^rcn. 

Does    nimely  apjily  to   the   bride,   or   the  hridet^ruom  ?      As  \(nir 
opinion   will   he  considered  satisfactory  to  all,  your   re-ily  will   he  con 
sidcred  a  lastinii  favour.  «      •      » 


1  aiii  ail  en'husia.stie  reader  and  admirer  of  your  works,  ami  have 
read  those  which  I  like  especially,  <uer  and  over  again,  in  particular 
'•  Maud,"  whi(  h  I  consider  lo  he  surpassingly  fresh  and  beautiful — 
there  is  a  sort  of  fas(  ination  about  the  poem  to  me  .  .  .  hut  I  really 
cannot  tinderstand  the  meaning  of  the  end  of  it. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  know  whether  it  is  intended  to  mean 
that  Maud's  brother,  "that  curl'd  As.syrian  bull,"  is  slain  by  her  lover: 
whether  Maud  is  supposed  to  die  of  a  broken  heart,  or  does  her  lover 
come  back,  long  after,  presumably  from  the  Russian  war  and  marry 
her? 

Th;^  rcinaiiiini;  c.vainplcs,  in  wliich  respect  is  curiously- 
blended  with  familiarity,  are  dated  from  the  United  States. 

A  lively  boy  of  thirteen  (!884)  who  loves  "Nature  and 
Poetry"  shall  here  iiave  precedence: 

In  the  llrst  plac  e  I  wish  to  a.'^k  your  pardon  for  bothering  you 
with  this  letter,  but  I  \?n\  to  make  a  collection,  or  I  mean  get  the 
autographs  of  5  or  6  distinguished  poets;  and  so  I  thought  T  would 
write  and  get  yours  if  possible  and  then  the  minor  ones  may  follow. 

I  have  read  most  of  your  poems,  and  like  them  7r/-r  mitrh  indcd, 
et<-.  et( . 

(A  biographical  sketch  follows,  iiK  liuling  a  visit  to  England.) 
When  we  drove  back  from  Stoke  Pogis  to  Windsor  we  saw  the  deer  in 
the  Queen's  hunting  grounds,  and  the  tall,  mighty  oaks  on  each  side 
of  the  road  .seemed  to  say.  "  I'his  is  an  Karthly  Paradise.'  . 

If  you  would  write  a  verse  or  two  from  some  one  of  voiir  poems 
and  write  your  name  under  it,  1  should  be  rvvn'  much  cbliged  to  you 
indeed. 

(IS85) 

Forgive  n  j  intrusion  of  a  stranger  (says  a  lady).  I.oiig  have  I 
desired  to  have  some  one  of  the  noble  thoughts,  I  have  so  learned  to 


ove,  III  soci  own  h:imiwriting.      i   iiave  t'eit  a  deiicary  m  asking  tins 


A\ 


MISCKI.I.AM  ,,rs    I.KTIKRv;     ,. 


i;.\k\i  ,\\  s   I  KiKMis     .}9-« 


life    t,c,iutiful     earnest    Ll  Vm    '   '   '  ,    ,    ^      "''   '''■''•"'•■*'   '^'  '"^l^^'  '»>' 


# 


(1S91 


■^on  s 


you  "r^;:  so^eai^t^t:::'^"^'  ^""^'^1'  ^^ ' '"-  ™-  ^^^- 

.lu,y  ;  and,  ..  wc^th  ';,:,'        "';.:;;:r"^;""  ^^"'I'y  '^"^  -'i 
know,  that  in  tlie  ni„  -  a,  \\    h       7       '  •^"'J.'^nown  to  lame:  l)ut,   I 

the  .ommon   sort  o  Is       t    .      ""'      '".'^  ""«'''  ^''""  ""^■-  '"' 

to  speak  >■  „,e  '„     ,,  n  '  '  '\^''  '"-''■"'  ^^'^'^  ^""^  •■>""" 

freedom  of  utterance.  '"  ""^   '"'"^^^   ''ght  and 


I  will  never  forget  the  relief  afforde 


d  by  th..se  lines: 

My  very  hear,  faints  and  my  ,„ul  grieves 
ttr.  etc. 


'^  the  ho„o>-cd    I'oet- Laureate  of  Knyla.ui, 


A    lady   writes  t..  the  ho„o>-cd    I'oct-I  au, 
and  the  beloved  uorld-renowncd  vcrse-.naker 

please,  do  send  me  the  ,  nv.,:..':.,,. .       r^'  '"'^^  >'°"^  F'oetry.     Now 
o.   poetry,   kneel  and   ''^.  oFthe-  .^.a^r  r^^l^'li;;,:::::;-::: 


ve  you  a,iy 
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graruli  liildren  ?  I  v^•l^h  I  ( oiilil  t;ii  uric  ol  tlu-ir  photos  for  my  book. 
Hoping  you  will  ac  t  like  ihf  good  kmg  in  the  tairy  kingdom  and  grant 
the  request — 1  remain  et(  .  et( . 


(18S5) 

1)K\K  I.AiiN  Tknw.son — It  is  one  of  the  glorious  [irivileges  of 
our  governnient  that  the  ''first  ladies  of  the  lantl  "  may  lie  <  ourteuusly 
addressed  without  the  formalities  of  an  introdu<:lion,  and  why  not  the 
same  rule  in  your  (  ountry  ?  Therefore,  witlnjut  the  semlilaiu  e  of  an 
a|iology,  I  lecjuest  you  will  tlo  me  the  honor  to  grant  a  small  tavor.  I 
am  engaged  in  (olleeling  souvenirs  from  celebrated  writers,  an  you 
being  the  wife  of  I'.nglind's  I'oel  laureate,  1  would  [iri/e  he)ond 
measure  a  contribution  from  you  :  a  iinip  of  silk  or  velvet  from  one 
of  ydur  </r<sse.\,  and  also  a  sirap  ot  one  of  your  husband's  neiktia.  .  .  . 
'I'here  is  no  one  who  loves  his  works  as  myself  .  .  .  he  readies  furttier 
down  into  the  human  heart  ami  toueJies  its  teni]er  ciirds  (sii  )  as  no 
man  has  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  My  husband,  wlio  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer  iiopes  hi)on  to  produce  his 
work  on  ZV/t'  /./Vv.i  cf  F.iii;/hh  and  Aiueriam  Poets.  Hoping  you  will 
not  refuse  me,  etc.  etc. 


.■\  few  miscellaneous  oddities  fcjllow. 


1)1  AK    SiK   Mav   I   ask   you  as    a    lavour   where   1   could    find    a 
••  woki,"  to  illustrate  ihe  following  verse: 

CaUn  iiiul  deep  peace  on  this  high  woUl, 

Anil  on  these  dews  that  diencli  Uie  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  j^reen  ami  gnld  : 

C  In  Menidriani,'  -\I.) 

which  is  the  subject  given  this  year  for  a  painting  (for  the  (luld  Medal), 
to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.' 


i. 


(1840) 

A  yountj  girl,  writing  from  America,  asks  a  natural 
tjuestion. 

We  have  your  book  of  poems,  and  I  ■■  ive  read  "  Knnch  Arden." 
So  I  thought  I  would  write  and  see  if  it  is  true.  Was  there  a  girl 
whose  name  was  Anna  Lee.  and  two  boys  named  Enoch  Arden  and 
Philip  Ray  ? 

i  iciL  vciv  sorry  i^r  iTiiiiii  wi  iiroi   uTiG  riiicr'tVar«u  lor  i'.riGCii,  tvricn 


nu-  \unuc  .uui  iutu„|  l,is  wiic   l,ad 
oil  j;rown  up,  but  (:„ul,i  ,„„  ,„,  ,„  . 
I 
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and  I  Z  ;;  '::r"''''  '"'  "   -^  ^->-  — ^«-      ^   ^old   u  and  ,,.t  n 

('890 

L^S.A.  a^'ain  supplies  the  folU>^ving  nahrtc  ■ 

age,  by  older  \^  t^X^ ^ .^^^ T-'^'^'f:''''^  ^^""-^  for  n,y 
■"e  to  read  at  le.surc  hou  s  lui.  frof  "'"  1  '^^""  ''"'  "^  ^'""''^  ^'^ 
high  school,  and  on  Sau  dlv"  e  k  n  Tt  "  "?'T-  k  '  ^"^"^  '^'^ 
senior  partner.  '   '  "  ""-  ''"^'^'  o*^  ^'h'th  my  lather  is 

w>  v"'m'"  ''"'1  ''"'  '""'^  '""^  ^^''^-^  l'-''^fi^-. 

behr.iei^^:Lrn.^:^hn^s'TJ:Tr '  -'"^--  ■ 

Willi  her.  "''*'•  '  ■""  «'ad  one  tune  to  difTer 

(1S88) 
Mv  UKAR  LoKD  Tknxvson-I  once  met  you 


1  here  is  to  be  a  grand  summer  party  here   mv  I  r  r  I 
appear  m   character,    I    havin-    f,^.  ,    'X  "er<.,  m)  Lord,  gentlemen  to 
Tennyson."  ^    ^'''"  requested   to    appear  as   "Lord 

Could    your    Lordship    klndlv    lend    ,., 
Thursday  inornn,,  at   latest .'  a  do  k    .tc  '      U    "T    '''°"""-    ^>- 
thankful  and  fulfilthe  character  better  "   ^   ''"'"'^   ^^"'  '^^ 

•  *  *  *  , 

America  characteristically  supplies  the  following.  • 

a— c™t  .  a  momento.  cl,scovery^;:j^rSVr;r  "S  t 
My  unveiling  therein  of  the  allcgorv  of  r,«,w      •     u 

|iujcee(is  :  '  '      '    '"'"    ■"'-•"j*->-t-      oiie 


^qO  TKNNVSON    AM'    l!''^    |l<ll\r)S 

I  w.MiUl  .iiid  iliat  It  IS  singular  to  iinst-lf  there  should  he  so  strong 
.1  jirejuilKC  against  the  acceptance  of  Bacon's  authorship  of  liiese 
dramas,  investing  them,  as  it  docs,  with  si;,  h  adchlional  interest  both  ot 
a  historical  and  an   autobiographu  al   kind,  m  the  lii;lit  of  his  (on.eal 

ir  'f  it. 

he  value   cf  truth,  and  ihr   interest^    of  liter.iiure,  <on>tuute   my 
a()oto:.:y  for  tlii-.  mtrusiun  upon  your  vahiali'ic  tune. 


[  I'he  acceptance  of  Bacon's  authorship  of  .sliaUcspcarc's 
.hainas  and  the  attack  on  Shakespeare's  character  made  my 
fathnr  rc;^'ister  his  opinion  tlius  : 


Not  only  uiili  no  sense  of  shaiiu' 
On  common  sense  you  ircaii, 
Not  only  ride  your  hobby  lame, 
liut  inaki-  him  kirk  tl  e  dead. 


KuJ 


(1882) 

Rioiii  llo.NOKM'.i  I.  SiK  —  The  editor  of  a  liohemi.  1  lit  arv  journal 
take.i  the  liherty  .>f  applyui^,  in  a  very  de.icate  matter  to  nuu  the  most 
renowned  noct  of  the  first  literature  in  the  world.  Net  this  hbert\ 
I   draw   tro'm   having  a  ^leat   belief  in   the  generouis  character  i>   the 

Knglish  nation. 

What  I  do  venture  to  impress  n\\  your  miiul  is  this,  that  a  poem  ot 
yours  written  on,  and  dedicated  to  the  poor  de^  endants  of  Bohemii'':, 
happier  ancestor^  woald  as  a  mighty  missionaty  go  the  ro'^nd  all  over 
their  fair  country  evoking  everywhere  loud  echoes  out  of  the  -raves  ot 
their  lieioes  ' 

The  follnwinj^  is  a  letter  from  an  hysterica!  Irishman  : 

F.MINKNT  SiR-"I  .send  yoa  the  inside  poem  to  .show  you  what  the 
American  peoi)le  think  of  your  lives  of  tyranny,  and  m.iy  the  day  come 
when  your  infernal  land  may  be  to.n  to  a  million  pieces.  Curse  you 
for  yoiir  highw.iy  robbery  of  Irel.>;>.d,  and  then  holding  her  Cown  in 
such  nusf-y,  and  also  for  your  <  owardly  war  with  Napoleon.  Vou 
could  fight  him  alone,  could  you?  I  wish  that  every  Engh'-iiman  was 
in  the  hottest  place  of  hell— their  bones  made  into  gridir-  .:;  to  roast 
their  hearts  on.      *      *      » 


(1888-1892) 

A  Frcncn  chemist,  hearing   that  "  -Monsicnr 
eoi;t,  has  a   certain   secret   cure 
over  to  Kn^iand,  "  et   .   . 


bufier; 


•rom 


If  he  could,  he  would   come 
je  vous  guOnrais  compietcment." 
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He  is  as'^uied  that  this  remedy  will  rapidly  make  him  rich. 
liut  it  should  l)e  known  beyond  1  laiicc. 

On  111  a  dit  (jue  jc  potivais  trDuver  <iiiel<iucs-uns  .'i  I'etranger  qui 
sauraient  rapprccier  et  Ic  l.iiro  valoir  que  eela  v.iui  uiie  p  lite  fortune 
pour  moi ;  ne  serai  je    |ue  pour  riunnanite,  je  nie  iaehi;rai  de  la  vxadre. 

je  vous  le  n;ix:te,  Monsieur,  c'esi  bien  regrettable  (|ue  je  ne  sois  pas 
l)lus  pres  lie  1  he/  vous,  car  je  vous  souiagerois  et,  Monsieur,  on  peut  se 
ren->v,igner  sur  moi ;  je  ne  suis  pas  riche  inais  honiiete  et  d'une  bonne 
t  imille,  el  en  taisant  mon  cliiniisterie  je  m'oecupe  un  peu  d'antiquites. 

Two  of  the  latest  letters  ainu^cti  my  father  much,  one  from 
Canada  from  a  little  boy  who  said  that  his  motiier  liked  cheeses, 
and  iv;  would  like  Tennyson  to  send  him  money  to  buy  a  good 
cheese :  the  other  from  an  English  artist  who  said  that  his 
speciality  was  drawing  cows,  but  that  he  must  have  a  cow 
of  his  own  to  live  witli  and  make  roper  stULlic.^  of,  would 
iherefore  Tennyson  ^ive  hiiw  a  cow  ? 


s    trum 
1    come 


2   K 


.") 


Al'l'i:NDlX    1) 
TENNYSON'S   AKT'irUiW    I'OK M  ' 

Hy    SlU    JAMKS    K\()\V1.I>,     K.C.V.O 

[This  Icucr  was  wrUlen  .fu-.  a  talk  will.  ,ny  Kul....  anrl  no  .loul-t  Sir  James 
KnLcs  has  caught  n.uch  -f  .he  .ncani„«  .f  "  The  l.lyUs  ..f  t^  K.ns.  A  »>  - 
po.„,  n,y  father  ,ai.l  to  >m-.  "  My  n.eanmg  ,^a.  s,.mma1.  I  un  >  ""^  'f^  ^^  "'l'") 
lunies  „f  ihe  K..u,ul  Table  as  iUu.tralions.  Arlhur  N.as  alkv.r.cal  to  n.  1 
:men..ec.  him  lo  repre.o.U  the  l.leal  in  the  Sou.  of  Man  eo.n.ng  m  contact  w.th 
the  warrini;  elements  of  the  flesh."— Ed.J 

Till-  inic  a.Kl  wholesome  .nor.il  bicc/c  whiJi  al'vays  >coms  to 
blow  cibnit  the  h-hcr  realms  of  Art  comes  to  tis  fresh  as  eve. 
from  this  great  poc.n,  aiul  more  acceptably  thai,  ever  just  tiow 
A  consft.U  worship  of  I'liri.y,  and  a  constant  reprobation  ol 
Impurity  as  the  rock  on  which  the  noble  project  ut  t he 
■•bla.neless   kin^- "    are    wrecked,    aj-pear    th.ou-^hotit    upon    the 

surface  of  the  story.  u   ■.     w 

Hut  bcMdes  this,  there  doubllcs-  does  run  throu-h  it  -ill 
,  sort  (.1  under-tone  of  symbolism,  which,  while  it  never 
i.Ucrferes  with  the  clear  ,,.-Mj'  of  the  poem,  or  pervert^  it  mto 
that  most  tedious  of  riddles,  a  formal  alle-ory,  -^ive.  a  prolound 
/lurmwy  to  its  music  and  a  prophetic  strain  lo  it.  intention 
most  worthy  of  a  i^reat  spiritual  liard. 

Kin-  Arthur,  as  he  has  alway..  been  treated  by  lennyson, 
stands  obviously  for  no  mere  individual  prince  or  hero,  hut 
fo-  the  ■  Kin-  within  us  "—our  hi-hcst  nature,  by  whatsoever 
name  it  may  be  callcd-conscicnce  .  spirit  ;  the  moral  soul 
the  reli-ious  sens.;  the  noble  resolve.  His  story  anc 
adventures  become  the  story  of  the  battle  and  pre-eminence  o 
the  soul  and  of  the   perpetual   warfare  between   the  spira  and 

the  flesh 

I'or   so    ex.iiini^    im 

1    Kcpni.'cil  fiom  the  .S/«<At/i"-"f  J'"'>i''»')   '■  '^'^• 
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I 


the 


languacjc  of  many  old  ( oiiipilcrs,  l)y  whom  ".ill  lium.iii 
perfection  was  collected  in  .\rtluii  "  ;  .is  wlierc,  lor  instance, 
one  sa\  s, — "The  old  world  Knows  not  his  peer,  nor  will  the 
Inturr  ',hi)\i-  Us  hi-,  (-(iuid,— he  alone  towers  overall  other  kinps, 
better  than  the  past  ones,  and  <,'rcater  than  those  that  are  to 
b" "  ;  or  another,  "In  short,  God  has  not  made,  since  Adam 
wis,  the  man  i.,(.rc  |,erfect  than  Arthur." 

Ilnw  and  why  .Arthur  ever  ;."-ew  to  so  ideal  a  hcii^ht  we 
need  nut  now  inquire,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  ,i(ite  the  fact,  and 
th.it  Tennj'son  is  arch.eolo^'ically  jn  .tified  thereby  in  m.ikin^ 
him  th<-  t>i)e  of  the  ^oiil  on  earth,  trom  its  mysterious  cominj; 
to  its  in)sterioiis  ,ind  deathless  goinc;. 

in  the  "  Id)  lis  of  the  Kintj,"  the  soul  comes  f.r  t  before  us 
as  a  coiic|ucror  in  a  waste  and  desert  land  ^^'loaniiiL;  imder 
mere  brute  power.  Its  history  before  then  is  dark  uith  doubt 
an<l  mystery,  and  the  (juestions  about  its  origin  and  authority 
form  the  main  subject  of  the  introductory  poem. 

.Many,  themselves  the  basest,  hokl  it  to  be  base-born,  and 
rage  against  its  rule  : 

.\ik1  sinre  his  ways  .ire  iweet, 
.\iul  il.Lii'i  arc  hestial,  hold  liiiii  ler.s  than  man  ; 
.Ami  tlii'if  Ije  those  uho  deem  him  more  lii.m  man, 
.'\ik1  tirc.iin  lie  dropt  from  heaven. 

Of  those  who  recognize  its  claim,  some,  as  the  hoary 
chamberlain,  accept  it  on  the  word  of  wizards  who  have  written 
all  about  it  in  a  sacred  book  which,  doubtless,  some  day  will 
become  intelligible.  Others,  as  I'ltius,  and  l^rastias,  ■  landing 
for  commonplace  men  with  commonplace  views,  are  s.-itisfied 
to  think  the  soul  comes  as  the  body  docs,  or  not  to  think  at 
all  about  it.  Others,  again,  as  Bedivcre,  with  warmer  hearts, 
feel  there  is  mystery,  where  to  the  careless  all  is  plain,  yet  seek 
among  the  dark  ways  of  excessive  natural  passion  for  the  key, 
and  drift  towards  the  scandalous  accordingly.  Then  comes 
the  .simple  touching  tenderness  of  the  woman's  discovery  of 
conscience  and  its  influence  given  by  (Juecn  liellicent  in  the 
story  of  her  cliildhood  ;  and  this,  again,  is  supplemented  and 
contrasted  by  the  doctrine  of  the  nise  men  and  pin!osopher.s 
put  into  Merlin's  mouth.  ilis  "riddling  triplets"  anger  the 
woman,  but  are  a  wonderful  summary  of  the  way,  part-earnest, 


^T  ri-  -  f  rriti  i 


-•,1 
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problem  of  the  soul. 


;oo 
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I'he  inscnit.uilencss  of  its  orii^in  hc'nvj,  thus  signified,  we 
see  next  the  recoi^nition  of  its  sui)reinac>-,  and  its  first  act  dt 
kiiit;hood, — tlic  i  ^piratinn  of  the  i)Cst  and  bravest  near  it  uitli 
a  common  enthusiasm  for  Right.  The  ffumding  of  the  Ordc-r 
of  the  Round  Tabic  coincides  with  tlic  solemn  nowning  of  the 
soui.  Conscience,  acknowledged  and  tluoncd  as  kin;.;,  binds  at 
once  all  the  best  nt  human  powers  together  into  one  jrotiier- 
hood,  and  tiiat  brnt'u'rhood  U>  itself  bv  \ows  -,o  strait  ;.nd  high, 

I  h.ii  uhin  lliey  rose,  knij^lUcd  from  kiieelm-.  .-.(imc 
Wen-  ji.ile  .i>  at  the  passing  of  ,i  ghost, 
.Some  flush'il,  and  others  d.ized,  as  one  wlio  v.. ike. 
Il.ilf  bliniki!  ,it  the  coniitiK'  of  .i  liKht. 

At  that  supreme  c(jronation-momcnt,  the  Spirit  is  .-.urrounded 
,uid  LJurred  on  by  all  th-  powers  and  influences  which  can 
ever  help  it — earthl)'  serva  t-  .ind  allies  and  heavenly  powers 
and  tokens — the  knighN,  to  signify  the  strength  of  the  body  ; 
Merlin,  to  signify  the  strength  of  intellect;  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  who  stands  for  the  Ciuuch.  and  gives  the  soul  its  .sharpi.>t 
.ind  most  sijlciulid  earthl)-  weapon  ;  a-id,  above  all,  three  fair 
and  mystic  (Jueens,  "  tall,  witJi  bright  -wect  faces,"  robed  in 
the  living  C(j!ours  sacred  to  love  and  faith  .iiid  hope,  whicli 
flow  upon  them  from  the  image  of  our  L(.rd  above.  These, 
surely,  stand  for  tho^f  immortal  virtue-,  -ivhich  only  will  abide 
"when  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock."  and  leaning  upon 
which  alone,  the  soul,  when  all  cL.c  falL  from  it,  shall  go 
t,.\\ar(L  the  golden  gates  (jf  the  new  and  brighte'-  morning. 

As  the  first  and  introductory  idyll  thus  seems  to  indicate  • 
the  coming  and  the  recognition  of  the  soul,  so  the  ensuing  idylls 
.a'  the  "  Koimd  Table"  show  how  its  influence  fires — wa.xes  or 
^vaiie.i — in  the  great  battle  of  life.  Through  all  of  these  we 
see  the  body  and  its  jiassions  gain  continually  greater  sway, 
till  in  the  ■jiu!  the  Spirit's  earthly  woi",  is  thwarted  and  defeatec' 
by  the  tlesh.  its  immorLanty  .done  remains  to  it,  and,  with 
this,  a  deathless  hope. 

Froi-n  the  story  of  "  Gerain*  and  JMiid,"  where  the  fir-^t  gust 
of  poisoning  passion  bows  for  a  time  with  base  suspicion,  yet 
passes,  and  leaves  pure  a  great  and  simple  heart,  we  are  led 
through  "  Merlin  and  Vivien,"  where,  early  in  the  storm,  we  see 
great  wit  and  genius  succumb, — and  tluougli  "  Lancelot  and 
IClainc,"  where  the  piteou.^  early  deatii  of  innocence  and  hope 
results  from   it,-    to  "  Tlie  Holy  (irail,"  where  we  find   religion 
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.tself  un.ier  the  strc-s.  of  it,  and  despite  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  soul,  blown  into  .ncre  fantastic  shapes  of  superstition  It 
would  be  difficult  to  f,nd  a  nobler  and  manlier  apolo^v  for 
pure  an.l  sine  and  practical  reh^ion,  f,t  for  miKhtv'men, 
than  the  verdict  of  the  Kin-  at  the  end  of  this '  svJnderluI 
poem. 

.'11  ''I'elleas  and  Kttarrc  "  the  storm  ,,f  corrupti<m  culmin- 
ates, whuhno  the  sweet  waters  of  y,,uni,r  love  a.ul  faith  (^he 
very  l.fe-sprm-  ./  the  worhl;  out  from  their  proper  channels 
sweepm-  them  into  mist,  md  casting  them  in  hail  u,on  the 
land.  A  scarcel>-concealed  harlot  here  rides  splendiJ  to  the 
ourt,  and  is  crowned  (Jueen  of  15eauty  in  the  li.sts  ;  the  lust 
of  the  flesh  IS  all  but  paramount.  'I  hen  comes  in  "  Guinevere  " 
the  final  h^rhmin.^r  stroke,  a-  d  all  the  fabric  of  the  earthly  life 
falls  smitten  into  dust,  lea.in^  to  the  soul  a  bn.ken  heart  for 
c<Mnpan>'.  and  a  conviction  tha^  if  in  this  world  onl>-  it  had 
hope   It  were  of  all  thini^^s  most  miserable. 

Thus  ends  the  "  Kound   Talkie,"  and  the  story  of  the  life- 
lot  g  labour  of  the  soul. 

There  remains  but  the  passinrr  of  the  soul  "  from  the  -^rcat 
deep  to  the  ^reat  deep,"  and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  closin^r 
Idyll.  1  k-re  the  "  l.ust  dim,  weird  battle,"  fou-ht  out  in  densest 
mist  stands  for  a  picture  uf  all  human  death,  and  paints  its 
awfulncss  and  confusion.  The  soul  alone,  endurin..  bevond 
tae  end  wherein  all  else  is  swallowed  up,  sees  th.e  mist  clear  at 
last,  and  hnds  those  three  crowned  virtues,  'abidin-  •  tiue  and 
fast  and  waitini^  to  conve>-  it  to  it.  rest.  Character,  uph.eld 
and  formed  b>-  these,  is  the  immortal  outcome  of  mortal  'ife 
l.iey  wall  with  it  awhile  in  .sympathy  (m  the  failure  of  its 
earthly  plans  ;  but  at  the  xery  la.t  of  all  are  heard  to  rhan-o 
the.r    sorrow    mto    son^s    of  joy,   and    departim.:,    "vanish    into 


li-ht 


Such  or  suci,  like  seems  to  be  the  hi-h  sit^niilcance  and 
.inder-meanmL,^  of  thi,  noble  poem,-  a  meanin-  worthy  of  the 
exquisite  expression  which  conveys  it  and  of  the  wealth  of 
beauty  and  ima-^wy  which  enfolds  it. 

l^ut  nothin-  is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  uhi.h  so 
much  symbolic  truth  is  f,riven  witl.out  the  sli-htcst  forciii"  of 
the  current  of  the  narrative^  itself  Indeed,  so  sublie  are'the 
touches,  and  so  con.aimmatel.v  r.ilned  ihc  art  employed,  that 
quite  poss.bly  man>-  readers  may  h(,ld  there  is  no  parable  it 
all  mte-ided.      It  is  most  interesting,  for  instance,  to  note  the 
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thread  of  realism  which  is  preserved  throughout,  and  which, 
whether  inlcntionally  or  not,  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
entirely  screening,'  any  such  symbolic  under-meaning  from  all 
who  do  not  care  to  seek  it,  and  also  of  accountini;  naluially 
for  all  the  supernatural  adventures  and  beliefs  recorded  in   the 

story  itself. 

Thus,  in  "The  Holy  Grail,"  the  various  apparitions  of 
the  mystic  vessel  are  explicable  by  passing  meteors  or  sudden 
lightning  flashes  ^^een  in  a  season  of  great  tempests  and 
thunderstorms— first  acting  on  the  hysterical  exaltation  of  an 
enthusiastic  nun,  and  the-i,  by  contagion  from  her  faith,  upon 
the  imaginations  of  a  few  kindred  natures. 

Again,  in  the  "Coming  of  Aitliur,"  the  marvellous  story  of 
his  bir'th,  as  told  by  Hleys,  might  simply  h.ave  been  founded  on 
a  shipwreck  when  the  sea  was  phosphorescent,  and  when  all 
hands  suildenly    perished,    save   one    infant    who    was    washed 

ashore. 

Or,  vgain,  in  the  same  poem,  the  three  mystic  (Jueens  at 
the  Coronation — who  become,  in  one  sense,  so  all-important  m 
their  meaning— derive  their  import  in  the  eyes  of  Hcllicent 
simply  from  the  accident  of  coloured  beams  of  light  falling 
upon  them  from  a  stained-glass  window. 

May    I.   in    conclusion    .,ay    how    happily    characteristic    of 
their  English  author,  and  their  English  tl^eme,  seems  tn  me  the 
manner  "in  which  these  "  Idylls  of  the   King  "  have  become  a 
complete   poem  ?      It   brings   to  mi-.d   the   method   of  our  old 
cathedral-builders.      Round  some  early  shrine,  too  prcc'ous  to 
be  moved,  were  gathered  bit  by  bit  a  nave  and  aisles,  then  rich 
side    rl:apels,    then    the    great    image-crowded    portals,    then   a 
more  n,, hie  chancel,  then,  perhaps,  the  towers,  all   m   fulfilment 
of  some  general  plan  made  long  ago,  but  each  produced   a..d 
adikxl    as    occasion    urged    or   natuial   opportunity   arose.  ^    As 
such  buildings  always  seem  rather   to  have  i^nvu;/   than   been 
rons/ru,/,;/,  and   have  the   wealth  of  interest,  and  beauty,  and 
variety   which   makes  Canterbury   Cathedral,    for   mstance.    far 
more  poetical  than  St.  Taul  s— so  with  these   '  Idylls."      Hit  by 
bit   the   ooem   and   its  sacred  purport  have  grown  i  mlinually 
more  and  more  connected  and  impressive.      Had  Tennyson  sat 
down  in  earlv  youth  to  write  the  symbolic  epic  of  King  .Arthur 
which  he  tlien   projected,  his  "  Morte  d'Arthur"   is  enough  to 
show  how  fine  a  work  might  have  resulted.      Hut,  for  once,  at 
any  rate,  the  interposing  critics  .'.id  art  good  service,  frr  ihey 
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deferred  till  tlic  expcric-iicc  of  life  had  rriven  him,  a>  it  were, 
many  lives,  a  poem  which  could  not  have  been  produced 
without  wide  aciuaiiitanceshij)  with  the  world  and  human 
nature.  \Vc  •.hould  never  otherwise  have  had  the  parable  "  full 
of  voices"  which  we  now  fortunately  possess. 


Mil.    I  \I. 
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